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PREFACE. 


I  did  not  set  about  this  work  under  the  persuasion  that  I  was  the 
most  fitting  person  for  a  task  so  arduous ;  or  that  I  possessed  either  the 
necessaxy  fecilities  for  so  wide  a  field  of  Statistics,  or  could  appropriate 
sufficient  time  to  its  preparation.  The  fact  is,  at  the  outset,  it  was  the 
result  almost  of  necessity ;  a  preparation  for  temporary  and  specific  pur- 
poses, of  a  series  of  comparative  details  relating  to  the  coal  trade  of  the 
^United  States  and  of  certain  other  countries.  The  information  required 
was  not  accessible  in  any  single  work,  nor  even  in  a  number  of  worics ; 
it  was  no  where  to  be  found.  The  materials,  therefore,  had  to  be  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  degrees,  and  to  be  drawn  firom  original  sources; 
and  in  this  manner,  the  data  sought  for  became  the  nucleus  which  has 
gradually  expanded  into  the  substance  and  capacity  oi  a  considerable 
volume.  Of  the  incompleteness,  the  multifold  imperfections  of  such  a 
work,  especially  its  first  edition ;  the  tendency  to  error ;  the  innumera- 
ble gaps  and  blanks  that  remain  to  be  filled  up,  no  one  can  be  so  well 
aware,  probably,  as  its  author.  An  unequal  acquisition  of  statistical 
detaHs  b  the  inevitable  result  of  all  such  undertakings.  It  will  not, 
we  admit,  be  difficult  to  point  out  these  deficiencies,  and  critics  may 
suggest  abundant  omissions  and  emendations,  in  this  volume.  How- 
ever, as  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  accumulative  process  and  some 
cessation  from  the  collector's  toil,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commit  it  to  the  indulgence  of  the  public. 

R.  C.  T. 
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PLAN  OF  THIS  WOEK. 


Thb  growing  demand  for  the  species  of  practical  information  which  it  has 
been  our  object  in  the  following  pages  to  concentrate,  has  often  suggested 
itself  to  the  author,  and  doubtless  to  numberless  others.  Perhaps  in  bo 
country  have  more  frequent  inquiries  been  made  in  relation,  to  Coal  ;  to  its 
infinite  varieties,  adaptations  and  modifications ;  its  innumerable  depositcnries 
and  its  geographical  distribution,  than  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  desire,  probably,  originates  in  the  circumstance  that  in  no  country  has 
such  rapid  progress  been  made  in  the  development  of  mineral  fuel,  not  only 
for  an  domestic  purposes*  but  as  a  powerful  agent  in  every  department  of 
manufacturing  industry ;  notwithstandii^  that  enormous  and  almost  unbroken 
forests  still  overshadow  the  land.  The  increasing  demand  and  corresponding 
supply,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  field  of  industrial  operaticms,  have  no  doubt 
awiJ&ened  this  solicitude  for  information^-localy  general,  statistical,  commer- 
cial and  scientific,  on  the  subject  of  coal. 

We  have  reason,  however,  to  be  assured  that  the  demand  for  this  species 
of  knowledge  is  not  limited  to  &e  country  from  whence  we  date.  It  prevails 
more  or  less  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  that  inestimable  substance 
has  been  investigated  and  brought  into  the  service  of  man.  It  was  obvious 
that  a  statistical  work,  embodying  all  the  important  details  in  relation  to  the 
mineral  combustibles  of  the  world,  would  be  an  aco^table  contribution  to 
practical  science. 

Until  some  such  work  appeared,  it  were  a  fruitiess  task  to  seek  for  details 
which  no  one  had  undertaken  to  collect  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume; 
and  which  yet  remained,  like  the  mineral  itself,  scattered  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth. 

Acting  under  this  impression  the  author  has  sought  and  gathered  together 
the  materials— a  great  number  at  least,  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  which  we 
speak. 

His  design,  at  tiie  outset,  was  limited  to  the  collection  of  such  coal  statis- 
tics as  seemed  sufficient  for  his  private  guidance.  As  in  all  labours  of  this 
description,  the  materials,  during  tiie  progress  of  tiie  undertaking,  accumulated 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  was  anticipated.  An  extended  arrangement  led 
to  gready  iocieased  labour.  The  sources  of  information  as  regards  foreign 
countries,  beipg  remoter  its  acquisition  is  necessarilly  uncertain  and  tedious : 
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in  fact  it  has  no  limit,  for  every  day  fomialiea  new  faeta  to  be  regitlerad. 
The  process  never  ends,  because  the  elementa  are  inezhaostiUe.  We  are 
reminded,  however,  by  the  bulk  of  the  matter  on  hand  that  we  have  reached 
a  point  at  which  we  may  consign  the  work  to  the  press. 

Preparing  these  pages  in  the  United  States,  we  are  not  nnawars  of  the 
disadvantages  which  result  from  the  want  of  access  to  many  official  European 
documents,  and  of  reference  to  minor  authorities  such  as  rarely  find  their  way 
into  American  libraries.  We  may,  in  some  degree,  counteract  these  defi- 
ciencies by  communicating  to  Europeon  inquirers  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  our  position  has  enaUed  us  to  acquire  in  America.  These 
persons  cannot  but  contemplate  with  interest  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
North  American  coal-fields,  whose  very  existence,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury back,  was  unknown,  even  on  their  actual  sites. 

Of  the  surprising  impulse  to  the  interests  of  the  New  Worid  which  has 
been  communicated  by  this  recent  knowledge,  this  newly  acquired  power; 
of  the  influence  it  has  manifested  in  many  of  the  commercial  and  on  all  of 
the  industrial  departments ;  of  the  moral  consequences  which  are  perceptible 
m  a  thousand  forms,  we  shall  hereafW  submit  abundant  prooft.  It  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  speculate  as  to  the  position  to  which  these  combined 
elements  of  prosperity  may  conduct  us  in  the  next  quarter  or  half  century. 
We  draw  the  most  sanguine  inferences  with  relation  to  the  future,  because 
the  experience  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  fully  justifies  such  flattering 
anticipations.  In  that  comparatively  small  period,  the  consumption  of  mine- 
ral fuel  in  America  has  wonderfully  augmented :  and  yet,  in  the  correspond- 
ing time  m  Europe,  we  are  not  less  astonished  to  observe  the  parallel  advance 
in  the  production  of  coal,  and  in  the  extension  of  manufactures  throughout 
all  the  principal  countries.  In  fact,  the  whole  civilized  worid  seems  to  have 
made  a  simultaneous  advance  in  productive  industry.  It  will  be  our  task  to 
point  out  the  exact  relative  proportions  of  the  progress  thus  made  by  each 
country,  during  a  long  series  of  years  and  in  several  successive  periods  or 
intervals. 

Something  further  yet  remams  to  be  said  in  relation  to  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  this  volume,  and  of  the  several  matters  to  which  we  have  given  a 
place  therein. 

Our  range  would  have  been  but  narrow  had  we  limited  the  investigation  to 
mineral  coal  alone.  It  is  well  known  that  vast  deposits  of  combustible  sub- 
stances have  been  denominated  and  described  as  coal,  which  the  lights  of 
science  now  shew  belong  to  a  more  recent  class,  and  to  a  variety  of  geological 
ages  or  epochs.  We  refer  to  the  brown  coal  or  lignite  dass,  so  abundantly 
distributed. 

In  a  laige  portion  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Austrian,  Belgian,  French  and 
Prussian  dominions,  the  distinction  is  perfectly  well  understood,  tnd  all  offi- 
cial mining  statistics  are,  in  these  countries,  nniformly  arranged  under  their 
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appropriate  claflsification.  In  many  cases  where  errors  have  prevailed,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  correct  them  by  the  aid  of  recent  geolopcal  investiga- 
tions. Still,  modem  science  has  not  yet  penetrated  every  where.  There 
remains,  at  nnmerous,  bat  rar^y  visited  points,  vast  fields  of  so-called  coal, 
whose  true  gec^ogical  age  we  have  yet  to  leam.  For  the  {resent,  therefore,  we 
are  unable  to  dass  these  combustibles  either  with  the  true  coals  as  the  older 
series,  or  with  the  tertiary  lignites  as  the  newer,  or  with  any  intermediate 
deposits.  This  being  the  case,  it  was.  obviously  ineipedient  to  exclude  the 
LioNiTES  from  our  pages,  independently  of  their  intrinsic  value  as  combusti- 
bles. Brown  coal  is  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  older  coal  where  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  the  superior  variety,  as  we  shall  have  many  opportunities  of 
showing. 

In  like  manner,  while  describmg  the  lignites,  Pbat  seemed  to  demand  a 
proportionate  share  of  our  attention,  and  to  chim  a  place  in  our  columns. 
The  transition  from  one  condition  of  these  combustibles  to  another  is  often- 
time  se  imperceptible  that  they  seem  to  have  ahnost  equal  claims  on  our 
notice.  In  its  remarkable  diffusion  over  the  northern  hemisphere  where 
artificial  heat  is  so  indispensable,  and  where  timber  and  other  descriptions  of 
fuel  are  so  little  abundant,  turf  or  peat  forms  a  substitute  of  inestimable  worth* 
In  its  adaptation  to  numberiess  useful  purposes,  such  as  the  manu&cture  of 
iron,  the  productton  of  gas,  &c.,  modem  science  has  shown  that  it  possesses 
qualities  which  heretofore  were  but  little  suspected.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen, 
our  Ust  comprehends  a  large  series  of  valuable  products ;  extending  upwards 
from  carbonized  peat  at  one  extremity  to  hard  coals  and  compact  anthraeites 
at  the  other. 

So  closely  do  some  bituminized  coals  approach  to  the  mineral  bitumens, 
some  of  which  have  even  been  denominated  coal,  as  those  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  that  we  have  found  it  advisable  to  include  the  Brrum- 
Novs  AND  RSsiNOUs  MiNBRALs.  We  wcrc  unwilUug  to  reject  this  numerous 
class,  which  comprises  the  solid  bitumens  of  the  tropics ;  the  asphalts  of 
France,  of  Italy,  of  Syria  and  numberless  other  countries ;  the  petroleum  of 
Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Birmah  and  Ava ;  the  Naphtha  of  Rangoon,  and  Tartary 
and  Georgia;  the  amber  of  Pomerania,  of  Saxony  and  Siberia;  the  mellite 
or  honeystone  of  Thuringia,  and  the  retinites  of  Moravia  and  England.  A 
number  of  these  substances  accompany  the  carboniferous  formations ;  others 
arise  from  the  midst  of  primary  and  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  while 
still  more  accompany,  or  are  embedded  in  the  lignite  beds  and  tertiary  coab 
of  every  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  even  added,  to  complete  our  series  of  combustibles,  official 
returns  of  the  annual  amount  and  value  of  the  wood  and  timber  furnished  by 
the  forests  of  France,  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  lUyria,  Oalicia,  Bohemia,  &c. 

We  did  not  contemplate,  in  preparing  this  work,  to  enter  extensively  into 
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the  impottant  ftopie  of  the  ttalktict  of  iBoif«  but  we  have  found  it  eo  iotei^ 
woven  with  weftew  eiieatiai  to  our  muo  lobf eet^  that  a  eoneiderahle  mase 
of  infonnatkm  hae  heen  ■eeeeearilj  inoocpoiated  ia  our  pefBe,  where  will  be 
Amiid  the  latest  eetoiialet  and  retunii  of  the  amouiil  of  maniifactuied  iron  in 
aH  the  pritteapel  piodiieinf  eouotoee,  itteetrated  by  a  diagram  of  their  reepectp 
m  pioportione, 

ExphmatiMy  tabbe  of  the  oamm  moaiee,  weigbta  and  meaaaras  of  all  the 
leading  nationa;  a  variety  of  eteteoMata  of  ooainieraal  frets ;  details  of  the 
leepecttve  tertffiiy  eaatons  and  intsmalaMnl  vegulationa,  in  leiation  to  eoal; 
the  pK^greea  of  raihNMda  and  canals ;  of  steam  power  and  narration,  and  a 
vast  eeries  of  aaalytieal  tables,  besides  the  nape  and  disgnms,  also  occupy 
portions  of  the  present  Tolume*  Among  other  duties^  that  of  bringing  to  urn- 
form  denonmatieBs  and  a  oonuwm  ataadard  the  wsighla,  measune  and  eur- 
MBsy  of  so  many  aatiens,  is  by  no  means  the  ligfateec  The  principal  raaolta 
in  our  (aUes  have  been  csleuhled  ia  the  three  standards  of  Franee,  Ea^aod 
and  4beU«led  Stales. 

Where  the  range  of  imiuify  is  eo  wide,  the  number  of  documents  which 
we  hare  had  to  investigate  ts  eoneapondingly  laige«  We  have  endeavoured 
to  ^ignate  our  authority  for  every  material  fact  which  we  have  adopted. 
Tins  rsoognition,  we  eonoeive,  is  not  only  in  strict  justice  due  to  thoee  an* 
theriiies,  but  it  bestows  the  sanction  of  their  names,  and  the  weight  of  their 
testimony  to  every  page  and  paragraph  of  this  volume. 

Let  08  add  forther,  that  the  practice  is  attended  with  a  convenience  which 
aveiy  inqnirar  ean  ap|noaate^^-4he  enumemlioa  of  standard  authors  and  the 
direct  reference  to  their  pages.  The  whole  series  thus  forms,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a  copkms  ^atalogne  of  statistical  and  scientific  authorities.  The  Index, 
we  cannot  but  think,  will  be  found  to  ooneentraie  a  vast  mass  of  information 
which  has  heretofore  been  dispersed  through  hundreds  of  volumes  ia  different 
languages,  and  constitutes  of  itself  an  epitome  or  condensation  of  the  entire 
work. 

0£  course  some  embenassments  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  experienced 
in  the  arrangement  of  our  statistics.  Discrepancies,  for  instance,  frequently 
appear  m  the  oonmieroial  vetums  of  different  countries.  Thus  the  returns  of 
ihe  cod  exported  to  France  from  Great  Britain  do  not  stricdy  correspond 
with  the  Fteoch  taUes  of  imports  firom  the  latter  country.  In  like  manner, 
similar  variations  appear  in  the  official  reporta  of  Belgium,  Prussia  and 
France.  Under  the  different  ciixsamstances  of  commercial  classification,  or 
of  local  registration,  and  probably  of  occasional  changes  of  destination,  it 
would  be  nareasonable  to  expact  esaet  conformity. 

In  a  moent  bulletin  of  the  central  statistical  commission  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  something  is  said  on  the  difficulty  which  exisu  in  comparing  docu- 
ments drawn  up  at  difierent  aources.  G^reat  Britain,  it  is  remarked,  has  no 
corps  of  state  engineers,  notwithstandbg  that  a  desire  has  been  expressed  at 
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dijSerent  Umes,  even  by  persons  versed  in  the  art  of  mining  operations.  In 
Belgium  and  in  France,  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry 
occupy  themselves  with  energy  in  its  details,  but  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
administration^  by  whose  agents  every  important  particular  is  ascertained  and 
carefully  registered.  In  England,  the  information  of  necessity  is  Jess  precise. 
The  produce  of  her  coal  mines  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  tons  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports,  and  on  the  canals  and  railroads 
inland,  chiefly  to  the  port  of  London.  A  rough  estimate  remains  to  be  made 
of  the  amount  conveyed  in  the  interior  or  consumed  upon  the  spot  It  is 
impossible  therefore,  to  be  precise  as  to  the  quantity  really  produced  annually 
in  that  country. 

One  European  government  in  the  public  mining  returns,  confines  itself 
only  to  statements  of  total  production,  as  in  Prussia*  In  this  country  they 
calculate  the  value  of  the  combustibles  at  the  places  of  extraction :  in  that, 
at  the  centres  of  consumption ;  and  in  a  third,  at  the  places  of  embarkation. 
Here,  the  tables  furnish  the  estimated  value  of  the  crude  minerals ;  there, 
their  value  aAer  they  have  undeigone  different  preparationsr  The  elements 
of  comparison  are  often  wanting. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  in  so  new  and  extensive  a  country  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  any  organized  system  is  in  effective  operation  fer 
determining  the  amount  of  coal  yearly  raised  there.  In  regard  to  anthracite, 
the  great  avenues  from  the  mines  to  tide  water  admit  of  exact  returns  of  the 
quantity  annually  transported,  and  means  exist,  in  fact,  of  ascertaining,  through 
the  returns  of  the  mining  establishments,  the  true  yearly  production. 

Not  so  with  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  interior.  Of  this  we 
are  wholly  uninformed,  and  the  area  of  the  coal-fields  is  so  laige,  that  it 
seems  futile  to  hazard  even  the  roughest  calculation.  In  1840,  an  official 
attempt  was  made  to  acquire  that  information  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Census  Act,  but  it  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  a  decided  and  acknow-' 
ledged  failure.  In  1845,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  conformity  with 
the  direction  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  of  419  pages,  6th  January,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States.  From  no  county  or  state  in  the 
Union  was  a  single  return  obtained  as  to  the  coal  mines.  During  the  same 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pursuing  the  inquiry,  witii  reference  to 
the  settlement  of  tiie  proposed  tariff,  issued  circulars  throughout  all  ihe  states, 
asking  information,  among  other  statistics,  as  to  the  mines,  their  produce  and 
prices.  His  report  thereon  of  057  pages,  dated  3d  December  1845,  elicited 
no  useful  result  on  this  head,  nor  a  single  return  relative  to  coal. 

The  wide  distribution  of  property  in  America  is  unfavourable  to  the  collec- 
tion of  such  statistics.  The  process  must,  at  all  times,  be  unpopular,  and  the 
results  extremely  uncertain.  This  species  of  investigation  savours  too  much 
of  scrutiny  into  the  private  concerns  of  men,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of 
republican  institutions. 
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SECTION  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  fiEETCH. 


We  take  for  granted  that  every  one  who  may  chance  to  peruse  the  sum* 
mary  oistaiisiics  of  mineral  fud  which  we  have  embodied  in  the  present 
section,  will  be  impressed  with  the  immense  importance  of  those  substances, 
particularly  as  developed  of  late  years ;  how  vastly  enlarged  the  area  and 
bulk  of  their  production  in  all  countries;  how  essential  they  now  are  to  the 
comfort  of  the  human  family;  how  much  they  have  done  towards  the  exten- 
sion of  the  useful  arts;  how  gloriously  they  have  aided  the  prosress  of 
invention  and  improvement;  how  mighty  are  the  results  which  have  followed 
their  increased  api^ication  I  For  ourselves,  we  may  remark,  that  during 
the  investigation  into  the  geographical  distribution  of  coal  and  the  subordi- 
nate combustibles,  nothing  has  struck  us  more  forcibly  than  the  abundant 
supply  with  which  Providence  has  furnished  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe, 
particularly  in  its  northern  hemi^here.  We  were  astonished  at  the 
almost  numberless  positions  where  mineral  fuel  is  attainable;  especially  in 
North  America  and  Europe.  With  very  inadequate  guides  at  the  outset,  we 
have  brought  together  an  enormous  mass  of  geological  and  statistical  details, 
which  exhibit  an  amount  and  variety  of  fossil  combustibles  which  far  ex- 
ceeded our  original  expectations.  We  have  seen  how  recent  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  immense  regions  occupied  by  coal,  and  that  every 
year  new  positions,  new  deposits,  become  known  to  the  traveller,  or  are 
demonstrated  by  the  geologist.  Through  them,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
miner,  a  rich  store  of  intelligence  has  been  acquired,  yet  much  remains 
behind.  We  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  our  knowledge  as  regards  vast  areas 
of  country.  Busy  as  the  geologist  has  been  during  the  last  half  century, 
how  much  is  yet  to  be  investigated ;  how  wide  the  space  yet  untrodden ; 
how  ample  the  fields  yet  open  to  the  scientific  explorer  I 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has,  more  especially,  been  prolific  in  the 
discovery  of  the  sites  of  useful  mineral  combustibles,  and  in  the  extended 
application  of  their  products  to  the  service  of  the  community.  Man  has  not 
only  been  taught  increased  ftcilities  in  adapting  them  to  the  useful  arts,  but 
practical  science  has  apprised  him  of  the  great  value  of  substances  heretofore 
accounted  of  little  worth,  yet  inexhaustibly  abundant,  and  almost  every 
where  within  his  reach.  He  has  acquired,  for  example,  many  new  facts 
relative  to  the  value  of  peat,  hitherto  among  the  humblest  of  the  combusti- 
bles, yet  the  almost  universal  production  of  cold  or  temperate  climates,  and 
of  regions  which  are  entirely  incapable  of  producing  a  growth  of  timber  or 
of  the  larger  plants.  Independent  of  its  applicability  to  the  usual  domestic 
and  agricultural  purposes,  he  has  seen  that  it  can  be  successfully  applied  for 
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p«4ightinff,  for  steam  engines,  for  eraporaUon,  and  for  erery  branch  of  the 
iron  manufacture,  commencing  with  smelting  in  the  high  furnaces,  and 
aiding  with  the  roost  delicate  manipulations  practised  in  the  working  of 
ateel.  Thus,  in  compensation  for  the  absence  of  the  supposed  superior  de- 
scriptions of  fuel,  coal,  for  insUnce.  nature  has  been  bountiful  of  another, 
where  most  needed;  and  one,  too,  whioh.  unlike  fossU  coal,  u  reproductive ; 
always  renewable  and  renewing.  The  fear,  therefore,  enteruined  by  some 
tfteorists,  that  the  earth  will  be  exhaosted  of  its  mineral  combustibles,  may 
De  alienated  by  the  contemplation  of  that  enormous  suiwly  ofveffeuble  fuel, 
which  prevails  where  eventually  it  will  be  most  needed. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show  m  figures  how  vastly  more  profiuble 
u  the  application  of  labour  in  the  mining  and  working  and  transporting  of 
coal,  than  in  that  of  the  precious  metals.  The  annual  production  of  all  the 
gold  ••»d««I»cr  mines  of  North  and  Sooth  America  was  estimated  by  Baron 
Humboldt  at  ^4843,000,  and  at  present  at  less  than  ;e5,000.000.  Now. 
thevalue  of  the  ooa)  prodnced  amuaUy,  in  Oi«at  Britaia  aleae.  is  com- 
SSS^"^  Jffl0j000,000  at  the  pit's  mootb.  and  at  from  ;n5,000,000  to 
^,000,000  sterling  at  the  phKcs  of  consMnptioD.  At  the  smm  tiae^  the 
valae  of  the  iron,  btonght  into  a  mamlhetuNd  sute  thitMgh  the  bmbcv  of 
ihtt  coal,  IS  ^17,«M,000  more.  We  shall  enter  more  pwtKalariyWthis 
n^cet  in  a  fotnre  page.  We  cannot  hot  mark  also  the  idpenor  efaaneler 
and  condition  of  the  iiriiabitants  of  the  coal  prodMing  and  eoMuming  comi 
«wei;SoeliastlioBeof  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  since  the  intio. 
Aietion  of  steam  power,  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  aooUiera  awl  tsopioal 
lautttdes.  to  whoa  coal  has  either  bee*  wholly  denied,  «r  is  not  apnliedt* 
«ny  me.  The  indostiy,  activity,  moral  eultare  and  intelligence  concentrated 
aroond  any  of  the  great  depontories  ef  coal  and  iioo  in  the  temperate 
'**'n"?^"u**  ■■*'"**«  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  for  insUnce-bave  no 
paralleJ  in  the  eowitries  from  which  sMh  treasune  have  been  withheld.* 

•I  ui  **" 'T"""^  mineiaJ  sabstances,  coal  awl  ison,  have,  when  made 
milaWe,  aftrded  a  permanent  basis  for  ooMMKial  and  manofociuriflg 
iwwpenty.  Lookingat  the  position  of  eonw  of  the  great  depositories  of  coal 
an«  iron,  OTO  pwceives  that  upon  «iem  the  moat  ftMrishing  population  ie 
!!I!S!!?"?'^:*^  ■^"P***^  •»*  magnifioent  nations  of  the  earth  are 
T^T^  "  «''?•.'**  'PPweirtly  «»fse  and  mialtiactive  substances  have 
not  directly  caused  that  high  eminence  to  which  some  of  these  coentriee 
have  attamed,  they,  at  least,  have  had  a  large  share  b  contributing  to  it 
j:i!L'*7!^*'™V*^.'""*'  •*'  »B'e»«ig«tion8  have  in  great  measure  been 
dOTe«ed  fc>  one  only  ef  Aese  simple  mineral  substances,  coal,  although  the 
mn  has  not  altogether  been  lost  sight  of.  We  will  take  tiie  liberty  of  ter- 
minating  this  passage,  in  the  words  of  M.  Aug.  Viacheia. 
^12^  "  '"'*,  *®  •ndi'pensaWe  aliment  of  industry;  it  is  a  primary 
™«»enal ;  engendermg  force ;  giving  a  power  sqierior  to  that  which  natural 

S«rt«I  towi^f  S2?Ji?u.  ?'?'?'°'''*"?»"  of  ••""•"ft""  «•!  co«ntrie..™DT8«l.  tb« 
Wto^.?i^^S  "  r'  "S'»«'»«  •»  • ';«"  <"«t«  thM  we  htTe  qooted,  cntained  th« 
^wmj  MMu^Quat,  for  U»  edoctioo  ,f  tb*  .hiMrMi  of  th«  ouain  ,ni  ntmlj  Mttlad 
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«g«iU8y  mich  as  waleri  air«  ^  e.«  procure.  It  is  to  indastry  what  oxygen  is 
to  the  lungs,  water  to  the  plant,  nourishment  to  the  animal.  It  is  to  coal  we 
owe  steam  and  gas;  it  renlaces,  in  the  workshops  and  lbe  domestic  hearths, 
the  charcoal  which  had  hecome  too  costly.  Under  the  last  head,  in  our 
northerly  latitudes,  it  is  destined  always  to  acquire  increasing  and  more 
general  use.  The  employment  of  coal  will  henceforward  be  no  other  than 
a  question  of  cheapness ;  and,  in  the  present  age,  the  first  interest  of  industry 
is,  above  alt,  to  see  amdiorated  the  ways  of  communication ;  to  lower  the 
tolls  upon  the  routes  and  the  canals.  If  custom-house  officers  still  oppose 
shackles  on  manufactured  products,  they  lower  their  barriers  for  the  passage 
of  the  raw  material." 

PROPORTIONATE  AREAS  OF  COAL  lAND  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  principal  coal 
producing  countries,  and  their  respective  areas  of  coal  land,  together  with 
the  proportions  which  they  severally  bear  to  each  other.  Those  of  France 
and  Spain  are  considerably  less  than  the  actual  amount.  Coal  occurs  in 
almost  every  principal  subdivision  of  Spain,  but  we  have  only  included  the 
Asturias  region. 
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Area of 
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Proportlent, 
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eoaltaad. 

of  coal  te 
their  whole 

relative 
parte  of 
loiooofcoal 
areas. 

CoootrlM. 

Bq.  milet. 
English. 

Square 
•     miles. 

areas. 

Great  BriUin,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Walea, 

120»290 

11,869 

1-10 

64 

Spain,  [Astariaa  region] 

177,781 

8,408 

1-62 

18 

203,736 

1,719 

1-118 

9 

Belgium  conceded  landa. 

11,372 

61S 

1-22 

3 

Pennsylvania,  U.  SUiea, 

43,900 

16,437 

1-3 

84 

ScoUa,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoandland, 

81,113 

18,000 

1-4* 

98 

107,937 

Attttrian  ProT.  containing  coal  or  lignite. 

150,000 

The  United  SCatea  of  America, 

^,280,000 

1-17 

The  twelve  principal  coal  predocing  StctM, 

666,283 

138,132 

1-4 

724 

184,073 

1000 

Hence,  as  regards  European  countries,  Great  Britain  takes  the  first  rank : 
Belgium,  as  regards  territorial  proportion,  occupies  the  second  rank,  although 
in  relative  coal  area  she  is  the  least  of  the  four.  Pennsylvania,  in  respect 
of  territorial  proportion,  is  higher  than  any  of  these,  being  restively  one 
third :  but  in  absolute  area  of  coal  formation,  the  four  eastern  colonies  of 
British  America  united  exceeds  them  all,  being  larger  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Spain  conjoined.  This  Uble  is  not  strictly 
perfect ;  aiace  we  possess  the  areas  of  the  concessions  only  in  France ;  and, 
in  Spain,  only  the  single  coal  region  of  Asturias.  We  add  the  areas  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  but  cannot  state  the  proportions  of  coal  formations 
therein.  The  American  area  of  coal  is  neariy  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
aiBOuat  in  our  table. 


PROPORTIONATE  AREAS  OF  COAL  FORMATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  table  we  here  add  will  be  observed  with  neat  interest,  on  account  of 
the  enormous  breadth  of  coal  formations,  in  the  United  States.    There  arc 
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yet  sereral  coal  producing  States  not  enoroeratedy  of  which  we 
imperfect  information. 


▼cry 


a 

▲r.oftho 

■ 

autea. 

Coal 

8.  A.  Mlt- 

aroaa. 

PfOMf* 

fltatM.* 

choU. 

tkNior 

coal. 

aq.  bIIm. 

Sq.mtlet. 

1.  Altbama, 

50,875 

8,400 

1-14 

3.  Georgia, 

58,200 

150 

1-386 

abovt  the  itiM  amovat  ia  N.  Ciroliam, 

3.  Tennefltee, 

44,720 

4,800 

MO 

4.  KeDtock/» 

89,015 

13,500 

1-3 

6.  Virginia, 

64,000 

21,195 

1-3 

6.  Marylaod, 

10,829 

550 

1-20 

7.  Ohio, 

38,850 

11,900 

1-3 

8.  Indiana, 

34,800 

7,700 

1-5 

9.  Ulinoit, 

50,130 

44,000 

3-4 

10.  PenntjWtnit, 

43,980 

15,437 

l-S 

11.  Michigan, 

60,520 

5.000 

1-ao 

19.MiaMuri, 

60,384 

6/)00 

1-10 

565,283 

133,132 

nearlj  1.4thori2  8utM. 

In  the  persuasion  that  the  diagram  form  always  conveys  more  accurate 
impressions  than  mere  tables  which  embrace  a  number  of  figures,  we  have 
prepared  the  annexed  diagram  showing  the  Coal  Areas  of  various 
countries,  and  the  best  illustration  of  the  preceding  sUtement  The 
details  of  the  coal  areas  in  the  United  Sutea  of  America  follow  in  the  next 
table. 
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124,735  aq.  milea,  eatt  of  the  Mia- 
•iaaipppi  rirer.  8,397  aq.  milea,  weat 
of  the  Miiaouri  riTer. 


8 


Anthracite  of 
PeBBtjl?aaia, 


|4raq.Baee. 

4 


Sptin,  3408  aq.  mUee. 
l-52d. 


Britiah  America, 
Bitaminooa  eoal, 
18,000  aq.m.  1.45th« 


France,  1719 
aq.m.  MI8U1. 


Belgium,  518 
aq.m.    l-22d. 


Great  BriUio, 
bitominoaa  coal, 
8,139  aq.  milea. 


Gt.BriUin  and  Ireland, 
8720  aq.  m,  anthracite 
and  calm.  l-lOthoftbe 
whole  I 


*  We  haTe  adopted,  in  the  column  of  aqnare  mUea,  the  treaa  of  BTitchell,  pabliahed, 
1836,  rather  than  thoae  of  Darby  or  McCaUoch. 
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The  majority  of  these  States  show  a  far  greater  proportion  of  coal  than 
in  those  of  Europe.  We  omit  from  the  above  table  some  detached  coal 
areas  in  Arkansas,  Missouri  territory,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island, 
respecting  which  our  information  is  incomplete. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  COAL  STATISTICS. 

We  present,  in  this  place,  a  comparative  view  of  the  coal  operations  of 
the  larger  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  arranged  the  results  simultaneously,  in  all  of  these  countries ; 
but  as  the  dates  of  the  latest  returns  are  not,  generally,  contemporaneous,  we 
are  compelled  to  a  slight  deviation  from  an  arrangement  otherwise  desirable. 
In  general,  we  adopt  the  year  1845,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

EUROPE. 

Belgium. — ^In  1844-5  there  were  in  full  operation  812  mines,  and  not  in 
work  97  others,  making  i)i  all  309  mines,  comprising  540  coal  pits  in  ope* 
ration  and  construction;  and  employing  38,500  miners  an^  500  steam- 
engines,  of  an  aggregate  force  of  22,841  horse  power.  The  product  of  their 
labour  was  4,445,240  tons,  which  were  returned  at  the  value  of  39,844,191 
francs,  at  the  places  of  extraction ;  equal  to  97,689,900,  or  to  J^l,660,000 
sterling.    In  1845,  the  quantity  raised  was  4,960,077  tons. 

Prussia. — ^In  the  year  1840  there  were  about  752  mines  or  pits  of  coal, 
anthracite  and  lignite  in  operation.  These  employed  24,024  miners,  and 
produced  3,245,607  tons,  whose  value  is  given  in  the  official  returns  at 
19,687,704  francs,  equivalent  to  93,806,289,  or  to  ^793,860  sterling. 

In  1844,  the  four  coal  provinces  of  Prussia  produced  3,650,000  tons,  of 
the  value  of  22,500,000  francs.  Three  German  States  of  the  Zollverein 
yielded  250,000  tons  of  the  value  of  2,250,000  francs. 

The  Prussian  collieries  in  1844  employed  25,000  miners:— these  returns 
appear  to  be  incomplete. 

Francb.— During  the  year  1845,  there  were,  according  to  official  docu- 
ments, 449  coal  mines  worked  and  unworked ;  employing  30,778  miners, 
and  producing  4,141,617  tons  of  mineral  fuel.  Their  value  at  the  pit's 
mouth  was  39,705,432  francs  »  97,663,000,  or  to  j^1,603,106  sterling. 

The  average  quantity  raised  in  each  of  these  three  kingdoms  in  1845  was 
remarkably  similar ;  but  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  value  assigned 
to  the  coal  at  the  point  of  production.* 

Great  Britain. — As  the  details  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
coal  in  this  country,  [except  as  regards  the  coasting  trade  and  foreign  expor* 
tation,]  are  not  officially  registered,  as  in  the  continental  states  we  have 
previously  cited,  an  exact  comparison  with  them  can  scarcely  be  instituted. 
We  may  state,  however,  that  about  1845-6  the  current  estimate  of  the  total 
production  of  coal  in  the  British  mines  was  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions  of 
tons;  whose  value  at  the  place  of  extraction  was  considered  to  be 
^9,100,000  sterling,!  »  232,000,000  francs,  or  944,000,000  annually. 

*  The  Prnssian  official  Talaations  and  the  Eogliah  ettimatea  are  much  lower  than  those  of 
France  or  Belgium.  While  the  aggregate  coat  of  all  descriptions  of  mineral  fuel  in  France 
was  filed  at  more  than  111  francs  per  Ennlish  ton,  the  coal  and  anthracite  of  Prueaia  were 
at  7  franca,  and  lignite  only  2  francs.  While  the  coals  of  France  are  valoed  at  14  franca 
per  ton,  and  those  of  Belgium  at  13.93  francs,  those  of  Great  Britain  have  only  been  nomi- 
nated at  7.43  francs. 

t  Mr.  Tannanty  in  1846. 
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We  have  before  os,  howeTer,  mother  tUtement,  in  which  the  production 
for  the  year  1845,  is  rated  as  high  as  34.754,750  tons ;  of  which  one  third 
was  exported  or  shipped  coastwise,  and  two  thirds  were  consumed  in  the 
interior.    The  Tslue  assigned  is  ^,450,000,  equal  to  (45,738,000. 

Austria. — ^The  fiflh  European  goTcrnment  in  whose  provinces  coal  or 
lignite  abounds,  and  in  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
extraction  of  those  substances  of  late  years,  is  the  Austrian  Empire.  We 
are,  however,  unable  to  institute,  with  accuracy,  a  comparison  with  those 
countries  we  have  just  cited.  The  provinces  which  conuin  coal  and  lignite 
comprise  an  area  of  about  150,000  English  square  miles,  but  how  much  of 
this  is  covered  by  coal  formations  does  not  appear  to  be  determined,  except 
partially.  In  1845,  there  were  only  659,340  tons  produced.  The  con- 
sumption, since  that  period,  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  extension 
of  iron  works,  manufactures,  railroads,  and  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube, 
on  the  Adriatic,  d&c   Bohemia  alone  produces  the  greater  half  of  this  coal. 

UNITED  rr AT£S  OP  AMERICA. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  this  immense  country,  is  that 
of  the  enormous  areas  of  forest  and  mountain,  which  remain  almost  in  their 
primitive  solitude.  Within  these  regions,  vast  ranges  of  coal  formations 
exist ;  their  limits,  imperfectly  defined  by  the  geologist,  and  scarcely  more 
productive  now  than  at  the  period  of  the  earth's  first  occupation  by  the  abo- 
riginal races.  Under  such  a  condition  of  things,  it  were  scarcely  just  to 
compare  them  with  the  well  worked  fields  of  European  industry.  It  must 
suffice  that  we  exhibit  the  proportionate  extent  of  surface,  occupied  by  coal 
formations,  as  compared  with  the  aggregate  area  of  the  whole  country.  This 
we  have  partly  effected  in  a  previous  page,  and  we  can,  to  some  eitent,  show 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  production. 

In  a  few  of  the  older  states  which  border  on  the  Atlantic,  the  extraction 
of  mineral  fuel  commenced,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday.  Yet  has  it  advanced 
with  a  rapidity  unprecedented  in  the  world,  and  already  has  sttained  an  im- 
portance among  the  industrial  occupations,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  in  figures. 

Praportionaie  areas  tf  coal  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States^  and  to  the 
coal  producing  states. 

Square  milei.  Acrei. 

The  United  States  contains,  exclusive  of 

Texas  and  Oregon,  2,280,000  —  1459,200,000 

The  exact  boundaries  or  areas  of  coal  "j 
and  anthracite  formations  cannot  yet  be 
exactly  defined,  in  each  state :  in  a  pre- 
vious uble  we  have  detailed  the  closest 
approximation  to  those  results,  at  pre- 
sent attainable. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  twelve  coal 

producing  states  is,  565,283  —     361,781,120 

The  United  States  coal  area  is  thus  shown  to  be  one  seventeenth  part  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  states,  (with  the  exceptions  stated,)  and  to  be  one 
fourth  part  of  the  aggregate  area  of  the  twelve  principal  coal  states. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  census  returns  in  1840,  the  relative  proportions  of 


>     133,132  »      85,204,480 
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capital  employed  in  coal  mining,  iron  making,  and  lead  and  other  minerals 

mined,  was,  then  as  follows,  viz. : — 
Employed  in  the  iron  trade  in  the  United  States,  •       $20,432,131 

In  lead  and  other  minerals, 1,820,061 

In  coal  operations, *•  6,224,464 

•28,476,656 

We  shall  demonstrate,  in  the  progress  of  this  volume  how  rapid  and 
enormous  has  been  the  increase  in  these  matters,  but  especially  as  relates 
to  coal  operations  in  the  United  States.  * 

Production  of  coal  and  anthracite  in  the  United  States.— By  returns  to 
Congress,  made  under  the  census  act  of  1840,  the  following  summary  of 
the  coal  trade  of  that  year  was  obtained.* 


Number  of  toni  of  3240  lbs.  each. 
Number  of  workmen  employed. 
Capital  inveated. 
Proportion  of  capital  to  productioi|, 


ABifaracite* 


863,489 

3043 

$4,355,002 

$5  per  ton. 


Bituminoua  coal 

28  botbelfl  to  one 

ton. 


985,828 

3,768 

1,868,862 

$2  per  ton. 


Total. 


1,849,317 

6,811 

6,224,464 


We  well  know  that  these  returns  are,  in  general  much  understated,  and  it 
is  also  understood  that  no  returns  whatever  were  received  from  whole  dis- 
tricts, so  that,  for  statistical  accuracy,  few  persons  place  any  reliance  upon 
the  results.  The  difficulty  arose,  partly  from  inattentiop  in  the  agents,  but 
still  more  from  a  natural  unwillingness  among  individuals  concerned,  to 
make  known  their  private  affairs,  their  capital,  aiid  the  amount  of  their 
business  undertakings. 

Production  of  anthracite  in  1845,  2,023,052  tons,  entirely  derived  from 
Pennsylvania.     In  1846,  2,343,992  tons.    In  1847,  2,982,309  tons. 

Of  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  annually  consumed  it  is  impossible  to 
hazard  even  a  guess,  but  it  is  doubtless  considerably  less  than  that  of 
anthracite. 

Were  we  to  offer  a  very  rough  approximation  to  the  result  for  the  year 
1847,  we  might  say,  aggregate  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  nearly 
5,000,000  tons.  Value  at  the  place  of  production,  97,500,000.  Value  at 
the  place  of  consumption,  §20,000,000. 

In  each  case,  being  probably  below  the  actual  result. 

Among  all  the  states  in  the  American  Union  we  can  only  make  selection 
of  one,  which  admits  in  strict  fairness  of  being  compared,  in  its  details, 
with  the  coal  countries  of  Europe.  This  comparison  is  interesting,  and 
gives  a  striking  proof  of  the  remarkable  mineral  importance  and  the  flat- 
tering prospects  of  a  country  so  advantageously  circumstanced. 

Pennsylvania. — Unlike  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  mineral 
statistics  are  here,  owing  to  the  free  character  of  its  political  institutions, 
attainable  with  considerable  difficulty.  There  are  no  records  of  the  number 
of  mines  in  operation,  of  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  the  popula- 
tion supported  in  the  coal  districts,  the  amount  of  production,  its  cost,  and 
numerous  details  of  interest  with  which  the  periodical  returns  of  France, 
Prussia,  Belgium,  &c.,  minutely  abound.    The  attempt  to  acquire  this  in- 

*  Hazard'B  U.  S.  SUUitical  Regtater  of  1840,  p.  369 ;  alto  Hunt'i  Meiohaiit*!  Mag.  184S, 
p,  S87 ;  also  Baltimora  Report,  Not.  16, 1843. 
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formation  during  the  prooeas  of  taking  the  United  States  census  of  I649» 
was  only  partially  successful.  The  objections  and  diflicalties  attending  the 
former  iB<|airy,  will  scarcely  be  obriated  eten  by  a  more  perfectly  digested 
pl«n,and  a  more  effective  organization  on  a  future  occasion. 

Pennsylfania  contains  43,960  square  miles  «  528,184,400  acres.  The 
areas  in  this  state  which  are  occupied  by  anthracite,  semi-bituminous  and 
Utnminous  coals,  equal  to  0,802,600  acres. 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  Pennsylvania  has  more  than  one*third  of  her 
whole  superficies  covered  by  productive  coal  formations;  a  proportion  more 
than  three  times  greater  (relatively)  than  Great  Britain,  the  most  productive 
of  the  European  countries,  and  almost  double  the  proportionate  coal  area 
of  the  British  American  coal  producing  provinces.  Our  previous  table  has 
shown  that  there  are  three  other  states,  in  the  Union,  namely,  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  that  preserve  the  same  ratio  of  one-third,  as  Pennsylva- 
nia. Indiana  has  one-fifth,  and  Illinois  has  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  her 
entire  area  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  strata.  These  six  sovereiji^n  states 
comprise  279,755  square  miles,  and  average  each  46,626  square  miles; 
^proaching  nearly  to  the  sizecf  England,  which  has  49,643. 


Production  in  1840.— The  census  return  shows  of 
/    anthracite,        ....... 

Of  bituminous  coal,  returned  in  bushels, 


Tom. 

859.686 
415,023 


Minem. 

2997 
1796 


In  Pennsylvania, 


1,274,709        4795 


The  foregoing  abstracta  illustrate  the  coal  statistics  of  the  most  important 
countries  in  the  world.  We  now  proceed  to  present  the  details  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison,  in  a  concentrated  form.  The  results,  for  the  first 
time  brought  under  review,  are  of  a  very  interesting  natnre. 


PRODUCTION  OP  COMBUSTIBLES. 

Table  of  the  Comparative  Prodnciim  of  the  Six  Principal  Coal  Countries 
in,  the  Worlds  in  the  year  1845. — ^To  enable  us  to  exhibit  the  relative 
annual  production  and  value  of  the  coal,  anthracite  and  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  in  the  six  great  coal-producing  countries  of  our  globe,  in  the  year  1845, 
which  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  now  present  a  series  of  contem- 
poraneous statistics,  we  have  prepared  the  following  illustrative  statement 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  up  to 
the  time  of  publishing  this  work,  a  regular  increase  has  been  simultaneously 
going  on,  in  all  the  countries  enumerated,  and  apparoitly  at  about  a  corres- 
ponding ratio.  The  present  table  shows  the  relative  proportions,  in  each 
1000  parta,  yielded  by  each  country,  in  1845. 


Ord«r 

Couanin. 

Squra    mllat 
of  Coal  For- 

IMtlOM. 

Tom  of  Fuel 
ralMd     In 
iho      jmr 
1845. 

Relative 

partfof 
1000. 

Official  etlimatpd  Talue  ai  Um 
place*  of  prfMlucilon. 

Wtf. 

CnltPd    Staiet  Eneli»h  Sier- 
Dollara.          1    line. 

Q 

Great  Britain, 
Belgium, 
United  States, 
Fmnee, 

Prussian  States, 
Austrian  States, 

11,859 

618 

193,139 

1,719 

not  defined, 

do. 

31,500,000 
4,960,077 
4,400,000 
4,141,617 
3,500,000 
659,340 

649 

101 
89 
84 
70 
14 

•15,738,000  je9,4 50,000 
7,689,900     1,660,000 
6,650,000     1,373,963 
7,663,000     1,603,106 
4,192,945'       856,370 
800,000*        165,990 
1 

Total, 

49,161,034 

1000 

79,663,845'  15,10S,729 
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The  aceompanying  diagram  represents  these  proportionate  results  in  a 
airople  and  intelligible  form. 


IHograma  of  the  relative  amounts  of  prodttcHon  of  Mineral  Combustibles  in  the  Six 
Principal  Coai-produdng  Countries  of  the  World,  in  the  year  1845. 

1. 

GREAT  BRITAfN 
A,nu nl PruJMction  31 500. OOOTotis 

I 

• 

2. 

8. 

Belcfimn. 
4.,9Gao7r 

> 

of 
America 
Anthra  c\.t  *: 

l/r.50.0O0  tm> 

4. 

«• 

France 
''     Tons 

Pnisiu 
poaooo 

Ton* 

6. 

zxii  IllTBODOCTtOII. 

The  reiama  of  Iba  production  of  ooal  during  the  yean  1846  and  1847 
have  not  all  reached  iia :  thoee  received  will  be  found  under  their  appro- 
priate  heads. 

Comparative  ratio  of  Increased  Production  in  TWnfy  Years.— li  ia  a 
matter  of  very  great  atatiatical  interest,  in  illustration  of  the  condition  of  a 
highly  important  branch  of  industrial  economy,  to  asceruin  the  actual  pro> 
gress  which  has  simultaneously  been  made,  in  the  demand  for,  and  conse> 
quent  consumption  of,  the  mineral  combustibles,  during  some  years  past 
With  a  view  to  eflfect  such  a  result,  and  thereby  to  indicate  this  progress  in 
a  comprehensive  form,  we  have  computed  the  contemporaneous  advance,  of 
five  principal  coal  producing  countries,  during  the  space  of  twenty  years 
prior  to  1st  January,  1846--that  is  to  say  from  1825  to  1845  inclusive. 
For  a  portion  of  these  countries  we  have  official  returns  for  1840,  and  even 
as  late  as  1847;  but  we  are  constrained  to  omit  them  in  this  table,  because 
their  insertion  would  prevent  a  just  and  accurate  comparison  with  the  rest; 
more  especially  as  the  latest  years  show  a  greatly  accelerated  ratio  of  increase. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  advance,  per  centum,  during  the  twenty  years 
aforesaid,  in  the  mining  countries  named* 

locretM  per  cent. 
IB  twestj  ye&rt. 
I.  Pennsylvania,  production  of  anthracite  only,  that  of 

bituminous  coal  being  unknown,  5654 

II.  Great  Britain,  the  production  and  general  consump- 
tion are  not  registered. 

Exports  to  fweign  countries  and  British 

settlements  abroad,  713 

General  shipments  at  the  mines,  for  ex* 

portation  and  for  home  consumption,  97 

Brought  into  the  port  of  London,  83 

III.  Prussia,  indigenous  production,  124 

IV.  Prance,        do.  do.  181 
V.  Belgiumi      do.              do.  Ill 

Hence  it  appears  that  as  regards  the  highest  rate  of  increase,  Pennsylvania 
far  outstrips  all  her  contemporaries  of  tlie  old  world  within  the  common 
period  of  twenty  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  means  exist  for  ascertain* 
ing  the  advance,  made  in  her  production,  by  Great  Britain,  during  the 
same  interval.  The  increase,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  well  known  to  be  con- 
siderable, and  it  certainly  must  bear  some  analogous  proportion  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  manufacturing  departments.  The  home  consumption  of 
coals  in  South  Wales  alone  is  not  less  than  5,000,000  tona  per  annum.  In 
our  next  table  we  shall  pursue  this  subject  of  accelerated  production  yet 
more  in  detail. 

Onward  movement  of  the  Coal  Trade, — ^The  purport  of  the  following 
comprehensive  statement  is  to  show  the  advance,  per  cent,,  in  the  produc- 
tion, the  importation,  the  exportation,  and  the  consumption,  of  mineral  fuel 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  We  have  computed  it, 
where  practicable,  during  three  periods;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  ten,  the 
fifteen,  and  the  twenty-five  years  prior  to  1846: — the  first  period  being  from 
1835  to  1845,  and  the  second  from  1830  to  1845,  and  the  third  from  1820 
to  1845  inclusive.  The  production  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  exactly 
known  and  compared ;  we  therefore  merely  exhibit  the  increase  in  relation 
to  shipments,  exports,  consumption  in  London,  &c 
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Proportionate  increase,  per  centum,  of  the  Production,  Importaiim,  Expor* 
tation,  and  Constanptim  of  Mineral  Combustibles,  in  conteny^oraneous 
periods. 


•s 

9   ^ 

■ 

S  . 

Conntriei. 

11 

Importa- 
tion. 

Biportation. 
increaae. 

I.  Pennsylyania, 

{ 

10 
15 

254 
1057 

dimin'd. 

increasing, 
to  Canada. 

General  ship'ts, 

C 

15 
35 

94 
134 

increase. 

• 

n.  Great  Britain,. 

Port  of  London, 
Foreign  Exports, 

1 

15 
25 
15 
25 

66 
101 

401 
904 

m.  Austria, 

10 
15 

90 
410 

IV.  France, 

C 

15 
25 
10 

125 

264 

71 

230 

688 

154 
370 

V.  Belgium, 

i 

15 
25 

95 

148 
514 

48 

C 

10 

€5 

328 

166 

VI.  Prussia, 

i 

15 
25 

112 
154 

1126 

220 

777* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  these  proportions  bear  no  relation 
to  the  amount  of  production,  &c,  in  any  of  the  countries  named;  but,  as 
already  announced,  they  simply  represent  the  comparative  periodical  pro- 
gress made,  per  centum,  in  each  of  those  countries.  We  have,  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  made  our  computations  on  the  four  epochs  of  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  and  twenty-five  ye^rs ;  because,  by  such  subdivision,  we  are  enabled 
to  illustrate  more  faithfully  the  contemporaneous  increase  than  if  the  com- 
parison had  been  limited  to  a  single  terra. 

We  have  now  placed  before  the  reader,  in  the  most  concentrated  form  of 
which  the  matter  is  susceptible,  the  means  of  judging,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
of  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  mining  and  commercial  disposition  of 
mineral  fuel  that  has  taken  place  in  our  own  times.  We  here  observe,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  1846,  Belgium  increased  95  tons 
on  every  100,  in  1830;  that  Prussia  added  112  to  every  100;  that  France 
added  125  to  every  100 ;  and  Austria's  rate  of  increase  was  not  less  than 
410  on  each  100.  The  ratio  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  pointed  oujt,  except 
that  she  increased  her  foreign  exportation  five-fold  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
But  the  most  remarkable  advance  on  record  is  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania, 
where,  on  every  100  tons  of  coal  produced  in  1830,  the  absolute  increase 
is  represented  by  ia57  tons  in  1845. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  MINERAL  FUEL, 

The  following  pages  contain  a  resum^  of  what  we  have  elsewhere  exhi- 
bited in  detail;  viz.  of  the  entire  range  of  our  present  knowledge,  regarding 
the  production,  importation,  exportation,  and  consumption  of  fossil  fuel, 

*  Thia  ia  the  iocreaied  exportation  to  France  only.    That  to  Holland  it  greater. 
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within  all  the  principal  coal  producioff  and  coal  consuming  countries  in  the 
world ;  together  with  their  periodical  rates  of  increase  down  to  the  present 
time;  derived  from  every  official  return  accessible  to  us. 

Great  Britain — Increased  General  FroductimL — Owing  to  the  absence 
of  official  records,  applying  to  the  general  production  of  the  collieries 
throughout  the  United  Kin^om,  we  are  constrained  to  leave  this  aa  a  mat« 
ter  of  inference,  from  the  results  which  we  have  to  adduce.  We  know, 
however,  that  its  rate  of  increase  has  been  rapid,  especially  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing districts ;  probably  even  much  more  so  than  that  of  exportation* 

Increased  /SSdpmenisfor  Home  and  Foreign  Connanption^from  the  Pori$ 
of  Produciian,^FTom  4,365,000  tons  in  1619,  to  11,254,750  tons  in  1S45; 
being  at  the  rate  of  158  per  cent,  in  twenty-six  years.  This  quantity  is 
supposed  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  entire  production  of  the  United  King- 
'dom.  The  declared  value  advanced  from  j^146,043  in  1828,  to  ;e970,402 
in  1845 ;  or  609  per  cent  in  seventeen  years. 

Increased  Exportation  of  Coo/.^— To  the  colonies  and  British  possessions, 
from  71,000  tons  in  18J9,  to  375,302  tons  in  1845;  or  428  per  cent  in 
26  yesrs;  to  France,  from  39,180  tons  in  1825,  to  647,967  tons  in  1845, 
■-  1561  per  cent  in  20  years;  da  from  24,800  tons  in  1820,  to  647,967 
tons  in  1845,  «  2512  per  cent  in  25  years;  to  Russia,  1450  per  cent  in 
25  years;  do.  376  per  ceut  in  15  years;  Denmark,  1800  per  cent  in  15 
years;  Prussia,  1214  per  cent  in  15  years;  United  States,  287  per  cent 
in  15  years;  do.  British  and  Colonial,  184  per  cent  in  15  years;  East 
Indies  and  Ceylon,  2025  per  cent  in  15  years;  British  West  Indies,  126 
per  cent  in  15  years;  Germany,  417  per  cent,  in  14  yeara;  Italy,  323  per 
cent,  in  9  years.  Increased  number  of  British  vessels  laden  with  coal  for 
foreign  ports,  in  the  six  years  from  1840  to  1846  inclusive,  142  per  cent 

liicreased  Shipments  from  the  Collieries  of  the  North  of  England'^f'iz, 
from  the  ports  of  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  Stockton  on  Tecs,  for  foreign 
and  home  consumption  collectively. — From  820,620  tons  in  1710,  to 
6,123,282  tons  in  1842,  *»  646  pe^  cent  in  132  years;  from  2,985/560 
tons  in  1810,  to  6,123^82  tons  in  1842,  —  151  per  cent,  in  32  years; 
from  3,160,956  tons  in  1832,  to  6,123,282  tons  in  1842,  «:  93  per  cent  in 
10  years.     For  home  consumption^  50  per  cent  in  18  years,  ending  1842. 

For  Foreign  Consumption  only, — From  157,014  tons  in  1820,  to  1,784,- 
988  tons  in  1845,  =  1036  per  cent,  in  25  years.  In  1773,  there  were 
only  13  collieries  in  the  Newcastle  district,  which  number  increased,  in 
1828,  to  59,  with  an  annual  productive  power  of  8,123,922  tons.  In  1844, 
this  productive  power  was  estimated  at  13,000,000  tons,  and  the  number 
of  collieries  had  increased  to  124,  and  of  pits,  to  192;  besides  6  other  col- 
lieries in  other  parts  of  the  same  field,  and  300,000  tons  which  were  super- 
seded by  the  inland  coal.  The  shipments  of  coal  to  foreign  parts,  from  this 
district,  has  increased  from  50,805  tons  in  1810,  to  1,784,988  tons  in  1845; 
being  at  the  rate  of  3468  per  cent  in  35  years. 

Increased  Importation  of  Coal  into  the  port  of  London  by  Sra  and  Land, 
—From  1,667,301  tons  in  1822,  to  3,461,199  tons  in  1845,  «-  108  per 
cent,  in  23  years;  from  300,000  tons  in  1699,  to  3,461,19!)  in  1845,  » 
U)57  per  cent*  in  146  years;  from  2,079,275  tons  in  1830,  to  3,461,199 
tons  in  1845,  cf  GQ  per  cent  in  15  years. 

Increased  Foreign  Shipments  of  Coal  from  Hull.— 7,463  tons  in  1833,  to 
42,789  tons  in  1845,  «  477  per  cent  in  12  years.  From  Liverpool, 
60^1  tons  in  1833,  to  123,456  tons  in  1845, »-  146  per  cent  in  12  yean. 
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Scotland— Has  a  greatlj  increased  production  of  coal,  but  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  case  of  England,  we  possess  no  precise  returns  of  the  ag- 
gregate. This  enlarged  production  is,  in  great  measure,  applied  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  home  consumption,  especially  to  the  various  departments  of  iron 
making,  which  has  advanced  with  surprising  rapidity  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Black  Band  ore. 

Exportatiom  to  Foreign  parts  increased  from  31,940  tons,  in  1828,  ta 
229,513  tons,  in  1845;  equivalent  to  617  per  cent,  in  seventeen  years. 
But  the  recent  excess  of  production  is  mainly  reserved  for  home  use. 

South  Wales. — We  have  no  returns  in  relation  to  the  advanced  pro* 
duetion.  Judging  from  the  increased  number  and  power  of  the  Welsh  iron 
works,  the  home  consumption  of  coal  must  be  greatly  augmented.  It  has 
been  asserted,  in  1844,  tnat  one  third  of  the  iron  consumed  in  the  known 
world,  is  produced  in  the  mineral  basin  of  South  Wales,  and  upwards  of 
five  million  tons  of  coal  are  annually  consumed  in  its  manufacture,  and  for 
other  purposes,  within  the  coal-field. 

Foreign  Exports. — ^The  exports  of  South  Wales,  in  1833,  amounted  to 
24,961  tons.  In  1845,  four  only  of  the  principal  ports  exported  237,577 
tons.  The  entire  increase,  probably,  does  not  fall  short  of  1000  per  cent, 
in  twelve  years. 

Shipments  to  £(mJ<m— Increased  from  34,000  tons,  in  1828,  to  81,725 
tons,  in  1843,  or  172  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years. 

Increased  General  Shipments  for  Home  and  Foreign  consumption. — From 
904,896  tons,  in  1828,  Co  1,700,000  tons,  in  1841,  •-  88  per  cent,  in  thir- 
teen years. 

The  shipments,  therefore,  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  home  consumption 
required  for  the  iron  works,  &c. 

FRASc^.—^Tncreased  Indigenous  Production  of  Coal,  Anthracite  and 
Lignite,  in  29  years.— From  869,410  tons,  in  1815,  to  3,639,446  tons,  in 
1843,  the  ratio  is  203  per  cent. 

Tabk  of  the  relative  Increased  Production  of  Mineral  Comhusiibles  in 
*    France;  representing  the  production  in  1787  as  1.00. 
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Increased  value  of  Indigenous  Production  in  France,  in  28  and  31  years. 

Ib  1814.        Id  1842.       In  1845. 

Value  in  Francs.  6,082,447        33,497,779  39,705,432 

U.S.Dolls.,    1^16.950  6,476,237  7,663,000 

Engl.  Sterling,  272,097  1,352,472  1,603,106 

Increased  ratio  of  value  in  28  years  a  397  per  cent :  in  31  years,  489 
per  cent. 
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Increased  ImportaJtian,  of  iEneral  Fuel  i$Uo  JVonee,  $mee  1820. 

Imported  in  1890,  Id  1845.  I*er  cent,  in 

Tom.  Tom.  25  ymn» 

24.800  to  647,067  -i        2512 

224,100  to  1,376,100  « 

27,500  to  237,200  — 

276,400  to  2,116,272  «- 

And  an  increase  on  the  total  importation,  since  1802,  of  1756  per  cent,  in 
43  years. 

Ratio  of  increased  Consumptian  of  Minerd  Combustihles  in  France — Dis- 
tinguishing the  indigenous  fuel  from  the  indigenous  and  imported  com- 
bined, in  the  periods  of  thirty  and  fifty-eight  years,  prior  to  1846. 


From  Great  Britain  to  France, 
From  Belgium  *' 

From  Prussia  " 

TotaJ  imported  into  France, 
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Belgium. — Increased  ruanber  of  Coaljnis  in  operaiion  or  in  comsirMCtiom, 
—From  314  piU  or  poinU  of  extraction,  in  1830,  to  660  in  1840. 

Number  of  Miners  increased  from  29,253  in  1830,  to  38,490  in  1844. 

Production. — Within  about  thirty  years  there  have  been  one  or  two  pe- 
riods of  ebb  and  flow.  Thus,  from  1802  with  2,635,000  tons,  to  1832,  it 
was  ret/ttcecf  to 2,249,000  tons,  or  17  per  cent  decrease  in  thirty  years;  and 
from  2,249,000  tons  in  1832,  increaud  to  4,960,077  in  1845,  or  120  per 
cent,  gain  in  thirteen  years. 

^The  increased  value  in  the  same  interval  being  from  16,957/>00  francs 
in  1832,  to  55,400,000  francs  in  1840,  or  226  per  cent,  in  eight  years. 

Jr^^^^n^  .««.,.!  «P^..^*;««  i  Liege,        1830  to  1845,    537,100  tons. 

inS^XSnnP^^in?!?  1^  "  "        1,757  346     " 

in  the  Belgian  Provmces,  \  Namur,         «  «         111,873    " 

Toul  increase  from  2,553,000  tons  in  1830,  to  4,960,000  tons  in  1845, 
or  94  per  cent  in  fifteen  years. 

Increased  Importation  from  Great  Britain.-^Ttom  770  tons  in  1831,  to 
36,440  in  1841,  and  about  20,000  tons  in  1847.  The  import  trade,  being 
of  subordinate  importance,  was  reduced  toonJy  11,071  tons  from  England, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  from  France,  in  the  year  prior  to  1847. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  has  advanced  so  rapidly  that  there  were  more 
tons  produced  from  the  furnaces  of  a  single  province,  Haiqault,  in  1846,  than 
in  the  entire  kingdom  of  Belgium,  only  five  years  before. 

Increased  Exportation  of  Bituminous  Coal  from  Bel^um^  chiefly  to 
JV-om;e.— Advance  from  621,560  tons  in  1830,  to  1,356,973  in  1846,:»  118 
per  cent,  in  sixteen  years.     Upwards  of  1,700,000  tons  in  1847. 

In  the  fifty-eight' years  from  1787  to  1845,  the  exporUtion  of  coal  from 
Belgium  into  France  increased  twenty-seven  fold ;  or  2708  per  cent.  That 
to  the  Low  Coontries,  in  the  seven  years  between  1835  and  1842,  advanced 
nineteen  fold.    To  other  countries  no  advance. 
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Increased  annual  Chnsnmpivni  of  Coal  in  Be%itfm.*^Advance  from 
2,162,000  tons  in  1830,  to  2,670,000  in  1840.  The  domestic  consumption 
in  1847  was  probably  upwards  of  4,000,000  tons. 

Holland. — The  quantity  of  coal  received  from  England  has  increased 
sixty-seven  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  between  1831  and  1841,  since  which 
it  has  diminishsd  forty-eight  per  cent,  in  1845. 

That  from  Belgium  has  augmented  1940  per  cent,  in  the  seven  years 
from  1835  to  1842.    There  is  a  large  increase  from  the  Prussian  provinces. 

KiNODOM  OF  PRtTssiA.— /nereosecf  Importation  of  Bituminous  Coal, — Ad- 
vance, 154  per  cent  in  twenty-six  years;  from  1^2  to  1844, 112  per  cent. 
in  twelve  years. 

Increased  Importation  of  Coal  from  England. — ^From  15,956  tons  in 
1831,  to  184,487  tons  in  1845,  about  ten  fold,  or  1050  per  cent.,  in  four- 
teen years. 

Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia.— >JE7jpor^afion  to  France, — From  27,500 
tons  in  1820,  to  237,200  in  1845 ;  777  per  cent,  increase  iu  25  years. 

In  the  fifty-eight  years  from  1787  to  1845,  the  exportation  into  France 
advanced  twenty-three  fold,  or  2322  per  cent  increase. 

Increased  production  of  bituminous  Coal  in  the  provinus  of  the  Lower 
Rhone.— 8aarbruck.—Ytom  233,000  English  tons  in  1817,  to  700,000  tons 
in  1844,  S3  200  per  cent  in  twenty-seven  years. 

Westphalia.— /itereoMcf  production  of  CW.— From  370,268  English 
tons  in  1819,  to  1,200,000  tons  in  1844,  »  224  per  cent 

Prussian  SilbsIa.— //ureosAf  production  of  Intuminous  Coof.— From 
285,000  English  tons  in  1817,  to  850,000  tons  in  1844,  »  200  per  cent,  in 
twenty-seven  years. 

Prussian  Saxony — Has  doubled  her  production  in  twenty-one  years. 

Hansb  TowMs. — Increased  Importation  of  Coal  from  Great  Britain.^^ 
From  26,500  tons  in  1789,  to  227,539  tons  in  1845,  »  759  per  cent  in 
fifty-six  years.     See  Zollverein. 

Denmark. — Increased  Importation  from  Or  eat  Britain. — From  61,392 
tons  in  1828,  to  168,153  tons  in  1845,  a  170  per  cent  in  seventeen  years. 

Norway. --^Increased  Importation  of  bitununous  Coal  from  EngUmd.^^ 
From  3771  tons  in  1831,  to  15,894  tons  in  1841. 

SwBDBN. — From  Great  Britain. — Increase  from  6150  tons  in  1831,  to 
26,941  tons  in  1841. 

Russia. — Increased  Importation  of  bituminous  Coal  from  England. — 
From  42,061  tons  in  1835,  to  150,422  tons  in  1845,s  257  per  cent 

"      2,316    "       1810,  "         "  **     all50do.iD  25  years. 

1820  "  "  "     «7400  do.  in  28  years. 

KvsQARY.^^lncreased  production  of  bituminous  Coal. — ^^From  1823  (aver- 
age of  ten  years)  14,500  tons,  to  33,076  tons  in  1845;  207  per  cent,  in 
twenty-three  years. 

Bon^uiA.^-'Increased  consumption  of  Coal  in  Prague  in  ten  years. — From 
10,000  French  tonnes  in  1630,  to  24,000  in  1839. 

Proi/iicfiVft.— Advanced  from  122,000  tons  in  1832,  to  340,000  tons  in 

1845,  wm  170  per  cent  in  thirteen  years. 

Austria. — Increased  production  of  coal  in  the  empire,  from  1838  to 

1846,  216  per  cent 
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Incrtoied  eontumptioH  of  Coal  in  Viemma  im  Urn  jfMTf.— From  8000 
French  ioones  in  1830,  to  10,000  in  18d9. 

Upper  and  Lower  Austria  increased  production  47  per  coot,  in  Ibor  joan» 
rrom  1830  to  1834. 

Increased  production  of  combustibles  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  from  SOO,- 
000  tons  in  1832,  to  700,000  tons  in  1846,  -•  334  per  cent  in  14  years. 

German  Statbs.— Prussian  or  German  CustonKhoase  League— The 
Deutsche  Z(9i7per€in.— Increased  itHporiaiim  from  Great  Britain,  from  44^ 
033  tons  in  1831,  to  227,539  tons  in  1845,  being  417  per  cent  in  fourteen 
years.  . 

General  irportaiUm  from  the  ZoUverein.— 218,440  tons  in  1834,  to  349,* 
150  tons  in  1843,  being  60  per  cent  in  nine  years. 

General  movement  of  coals  in  the  states  of  the  German  Aasociatioo.*-* 
from  282,760  tons  in  1834,  to  605,900  in  1843,  —  1 1 1  per  cent  of  increasoi 
in  nine  years. 

Spain. — Notwithstanding  our  inability  to  illustrate  with  precision  the 
mining  statistics  of  Spain,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  seems  dee- 
lined  to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  continental  coal-producing 
countries.  In  superficial  area,  the  Asturian  coal-field  is  probably  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  other  on  the  continent,  and  as  regards  the  number  and  qualit) 
of  its  coal  seams,  it  is  no  less  distinguished,  although  it  is  one  of  the  latest 
brought  into  operation. 

Great  expectations  have  been  formed  as  to  the  national  value  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  much  enterprise  has  already  been  attracted  to  the  development  of 
its  important  mineral  resources;  especially  those  of  bituminous  coal  and 
iron  ore. 

The  coal  business  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  but  promises  a  rapid 
progress  in  future.  Thus  the  amount  shipped  coastwise  from  the  Port  of 
Gijon,  in  1842,  was  14,100  tons,  and  in  1844  was  41,400  tons. 

United  States  op  America. — Imported  CoaL^Tht  only  countries  from 
which  coal  ever  finds  its  way  into  the  United  States,  are  Great  Britain  and 
British  America,  and  the  contributions  from  thence  appear  to  be  annually 
diminishing.  For  a  time  there  was  an  increasing  foreign  importation ;  viz : 
from  22,123  tons  in  1821,  to  181,551  tons  in  1839.  By  the  operation  of 
the  American  tariff,  this  advance  was  not  only  checked,  but  a  retrograde 
movement  was  produced,  so  as  in  1843  to  amount  to  only  41,163  tons,  by 
the  United  States  returns.  By  the  last  annual  return,  that  for  1847,  the 
entry  of  foreign  coals,  whether  from  Europe  or  from  British  America,  was 
148,021  tons ;  of  which  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  were  re-exported,  for  the 
service  of  the  English  steam  ships. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  COAL  AND  ANTHRACITE. 

Bituminous  Coal, — We  have  already  indicated  that  we  possess  no  authen- 
tic data  for  determining  the  progressive  production  of  this  description  of 
fuel,  in  the  United  States.  Such  informal  details  as  have  reached  us,  will 
appear  in  the  proper  place ;  and  we  can  only  remark  here  that  the  rate  of 
increase  is  evidently  very  rapid. 

Anthracite. — Of  this  important  combustible  we  shall  have  much  to  say, 
and  we  possess  abundant  testimony  upon  which  to  found  our  calculations. 
The  production  of  anthracite  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  confined  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  possesses  a  numerous  and  interesting  group  of 
coal  basins,  of  various  sizes  and  characters. 
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Our  returns  show  that  the  consumption  of  anthracite,— in  other  words, 
the  coal  trade,— conHuenced  with  365  tons  in  the  year  1820;  that  the  pro- 
duction reached  48,047  tons  in  1827;  that  it  had  increased  to  881,026  tons 
in  1837,  and  advanced  to  three  millions  of  tons  in  1847;  without  including 
mtich  that  is  consumed  on  the  spot,  in  the  mining  districts,  or  in  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

The  increased  production,  therefore,  was,  in  the  first  ten  years,  tiz  :  from 
1827  to  1837,  1735  per  cent. ;  in  the  second  ten  years,  Yiz :  from  1837  to 
1847,  240  per  cent ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1848,  that  is,  from 
1827  to  1847,  6150  percent. 

We  introduce  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  exhibits  this  accelerated 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  anthracite,  perhaps,  with  yet  greater  perspi* 
cuity.  The  amount  which  was  periodicaUy  forwarded  to  market,  exclusive 
of  the  consumption  in  and  near  the  places  of  production  and  which  has  not 
been  estimated,  is  as  follows : 

Aggregate  in  the  21  years  from  1820  to  1840,  inclusive,     6,847,172  tons. 
In  the  succeeding  7  years  to  1847,  inclusive,  12,371,961    " 

Total  furnished  from  the  commencement,  19,219,133  tons. 

With  this  we  terminate  our  compendium  of  the  coal  statistics,  into  whose 

details  we  shall  enter  at  large  further  on :  our  immediate  object  being  that 

of  showing  the  rapid  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  coal,  all  over  the 

globe,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 


PRODUCTION  OF  IRON. 

We  have  already  exhibited  in  the  diagram  form,  the  superficial  areas  of 
the  principal  coal  producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  also  the  squares  of 
the  coal  production  of  the  same  countries,  in  the  year  1845.  We  are  in- 
duced to  occupy  a  small  space  here,  by  a  similar  mode  of  illustration  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  iron,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  chief  mann* 
facturing  coqntries. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  materials  forming  this  volume,  we  never  cod* 
templated  to  devote  any  part  of  it  to  the  subject  of  iron.  The  statistics  of 
coal,  which  we  undertook  to  elucidate,  seemed  to  promise  a  task  of  quite 
sufficient  magnitude  to  keep  os  in  full  occupation.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
found  that  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  coal  trade  was  so  intimately  cod« 
nected  with  the  contemporaneous  process  of  the  iron  manufacture,  that  we 
have,  almost  unconsciously,  been  led  out  of  our  prescribed  path;  and 
having  collected  some  interesting  results  by  the  way,  we  give  them  insertion 
in  their  appropriate  places. 

We  now  only  propose  in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  diagram  showing  the 
condition,  as  to  production,  of  the  iron  manufactory  or  smelting,  in  the 
year  1845,  the  latest  year  in  which  we  could  obtain  a  series  of  contempo- 
rary return). 

The  respective  proportions  are  as  follows  :* — 

1.  Great  Britain,              ....  2,200,000 

2.  United  States,            ....  502,000 

3.  France, 448,000 

^  See  table  of  annnal  production  of  pig  and  caat  iron  in  the  principal  iron  mannfkctoring 
conntriei,  at  page  331  or  thia  volDme.  By  tome  accident  the  deacnptiTe  part  of  the  dia- 
gram, which  we  have  given  above,  waa  omitted  there. 
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4.  Rawia,          .... 
«    6.  Zollrereio,  or  Pranian  Sutet» 

6.  Austria,          .           -           -           . 

7.  Belgiom,        .           .           •           < 

8.  Sweden,         .... 

9.  Spain,  (1841) 

10.  AM  other  Eoropean  coaotrieey 
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RAILROADS. 

After  passing  from  eoal  to  iron,  we  are  almost  unafoidablj  tempted  to 
diverffe  yet  further,  to  the  subject  of  railoads,  steam  engines  and  steam 
▼esseb,— 4o  closely  do  all  these  matters  seem  interwo? en  with  each  other, 
being,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  cause  and  effect,  in  relation  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  coal  production,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  we 
are  impelled  to  notice  the  astooishing  extension  of  railroads  in  our  day, 
whereby  the  coal,  the  iron,  and  the  other  minerals,  hare  become  more  gene- 
rally accessible,  and  consequently  more  raluable,  in  proportion  as  they  can 
be  transported  with  cheapness  and  rapidity  to  their  sereral  markets. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  actual  number  of  miles  of  railway 
finished  and  in  progress  in  Europe  and  America  in  1844. 

Milet. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,   ....  2009 

In  Prussia  and  Germany,         ....  2500 

In  France  1241  wdUsJhnsked,             ...  1750 

In  Russia,       ......  1500 

In  the  United  Sutes  of  America,        -           -           -  .  W^ 


11,507 

In  England,  in  1845,  there  were  obtained  from  Parliament  new  railroad 
acts  for  3543  miles ;  up  to  1846,  the  total  number  of  miles  authorized  to 
be  made  in  Great  Britain  was  7494  miles,*  and  to  January  1st,  1847,  8384 
miles,  besides  1862  miles  already  made. 

*  For  rorthar  detaili  MB  pBfe  388. 
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In  Drance,  in  the  same  year,  the  number  of  miles  completed,  commenced, 
and  proposed,  was  3874, — whose  estimated  cost  was  9^7,220,000,  or 
^61,600,000. 

In  Belgitm,  there  were  282  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  1842;  348 
miles  in  1844,  and  386}  miles  in  1846,— costing  ^5,789,872. 

In  the  ZoUverein,  there  were  completed  24  railroads  in  1843,  of  the 
length  of  1730|  miles. 

In  all  German^/,  in  1844, 3565  English  miles,  in  43  railroads. 

United  States  of  ilmertca.— By  an  unofficial  article,  dated  June,  1846, 
it  appears  that  there  were  then  in^  operation  in  the  United  States  an 
aggregate  length  of  4731  miles,  which  was  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
¥127,417,758,  equivalent  to  ^^26,325,983. 

From  the  data  furnished  up  to  that  time,  we  collect  that  the  capital  in- 
Tested  in  railroads  alone,  independent  of  private  and  local  undertakings, 
had  augmented  nearly  five-fold  in  ten  years. 

During  the  year  1846,  the  total  amount  of  completed  railroads  in  the 
United  States  had  reached  the  aggregate  of  4864}  miles. 

In  the  beginning  of  1847,  there  were,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
postmaster^general,  of  finished  railroads  4752  miles;  in  progress  and 
projected,  t264  miles;  total  5016  miles.  Omitting  the  gigantic  project 
of  the  Oregon  railroad. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  1847,  we  find  that  the  number  of  miles 
of  completed  and  partly  finished  railroad  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  and  America^  amounted  to  no  less  than  20,000  miles ;  being  within 
a  few  thousand  miles  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  globe.  Those  in 
Europe  were  supposed  to  require  6,157,000  tons  of  iron.  Added  to  this, 
the  government  of  British  India  has  had  surveys  undertaken  for  2000  miles 
of  railroad,  with  a  view  of  commencing  a  general  system  of  railway  in  that 
extended  empire. 


Steam  engines  employed  for  purposes  qf  industry ,  and  also  in  mining  enters- 
prise,  exclusive  of  that  employed  in  navigation  and  locomotives. 
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44,000 

2,695 
3,646 
4,114 

36,197 
46,781 
60,188 

1,049 

1,448 

26,066 
37,370 

Hence,  it  is  shown  that  the  amount  of  horse  power  employed  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  enterprise  in  France  increased  257  per  cent,  in  ten 
years ;  and  in  Belgium  94  per  cent,  in  only  five  years.  Our  English  returns 
are  incomplete. 
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SUam  vessfb  of  Cheat  Britain,  the  Unitid  Staia,  JFVaau,  and  Rustiat 
chiefly  engaged  m  Commerce. 


Ormi  Britain f  ncbuim  qfhgr  Colonlm. 
In  1814,  only  one  ■Ummboat  in  the  Bhtith  Empire. 
Merchant  mtriAe,  .       •       •       •       . 


War  ateamert   in   eomniaaion,  and  baUdiag  amiJ 
■teamen,  Indian  navy       ..... 

UMUed  maiet. 
The  fint  weetera  ateamhoat  waa  lanched  at  Pitta* 
bnrg,  on  the  Ohio,  by  Falton,  in  1811. 
Internal  navigation,  ..... 

Coaating  merehast  BBarine,*  aaillag  vetaela, 
c«  «•  <l 

Steamboata  on  the  Western  tratera  alone, 
«<  Lakea,     .       •       .        . 

((  <f 

Sailing  tonnage  on      '<  .       •       .       •  t 

Locomotive  engines,    -       .        •       •       . 
Wan 


He. 


EicloaiTe  of  13  aailins  and  8  steamen,  having  61 
eNels. 


gana,  and  revenue  von 


Steamboats, 
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War  steamers  in  commission,  and  bnilding. 
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Sach  are  the  results  which  our  recent  inveftigationi  have  disclosed,  while 
seeking  to  trace  the  onward  inarch  of  prodocti? e  industry,  in  opposite  hernia- 
pheres.  However  rapid  may  ha? e  been  that  advance  in  the  Old  World,  in 
energy  and  peraeferance— in  inventive  genioa  and  mechanical  skill — in  an 
extended  application  of  the  useful  arts — in  the  employment  of  mighty  agen- 
cies known  to  us  but  as  yesterday^and,  above  all,  perhaps,  in  the  adapla* 
tion  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  steam*— the  New  World  has  by  no  means 
suffered  herself  to  be  left  behind.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  latter  to  show 
how  fully  she  appreciates  and  avails  heiself  of  this  newly  acquired  knowledge, 
by  her  rapid  advancement  in  the  operative  and  industrial  arts,  in  so  wide  a 
field  for  baman  enterprise.  We  cannot  perform  this  duty  so  efficiently  as 
in  the  language  of  one  of  her  own  citizens  and  most  distinguished  engineers. 
The  admirable  and  truly  eloquent  address,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
extract,  was  delivered  at  the  successful  termination  of  one  of  the  most  im* 

^  Merchanta'  Magaiine,  Febraary,  1846. 

t  Official  Report  of  the  Sec.  of  the  Treasory,  1847. 

X  Report  of  the  Societe  Maritime,  1846. 
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portant  underttkingB  in  the  ByBtem  of  internal  improvements  in  Pennsylva* 
nia.  It  reached  qs  soon  after  we  had  embodied  in  the  preceding  pages  the 
•tatistical  results  which  were  elicited  during  the  preparation  of  the  present 
volume.* 

**  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  indications  which  past  experience  affords 
of  the  probable  future  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country.  The  subject  is 
of  prints  interest,  and  we  may,  therefore,  venture  still  to  add  some  reflec- 
tions upon  the  causes  which  are  now  at  work  to  extend  this  consumption. 

"  In  estimating  the  probable  growth  of  this  trade,  we  must,  to  some  extent, 
endeavor  to  free  our  minds  from  the  shackles  of  old  opinions,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  ancient  example.  We  mast  learn  to  feel  the  troth,  that  we  live  in 
an  age  which  bears  littla  resemblance  to  the  past,  and  the  progress  of  which 
cannot  be  safely  judged  by  the  history  of  the  past 

**  This  b  essentially  the  age  of  commerce  and  of  steam-— the  foundations 
of  which  are  our  coal  mines, 

"  In  the  machine-shop  and  factory — on  the  railroad  and  canal—- on  the 
rivers  and  the  ocean^it  is  steam  that  is  henceforth  to  perform  the  labor, 
overcome  resistance,  and  vanquish  space.  And  it  is  not  for  human  intdlect 
to  assign  a  limit  to  the  application  of  this  power,  in  a  country  like  that  which 
it  is  our  fortunate  lot  to  inhabit — intersected  by  noble  rivers,  and  penetrated 
by  numerous  bays — with  an  extensive  sea-board,  lined  by  flourishing  cities, 
and  possessing,  along  with  boundless  enterprise,  all  the  elements  of  national 
wealth. 

**  But,  look  where  we  will,  the  evidence  of  the  truth  that  we  live  in  an  age 
of  which  the  progress  is  not  to  be  measured  by  examples  from  the  history 
of  the  past,  is  prominent  before  us. 

"  Taking  the  iron  trade  as  an  example,  we  find  that  the  mere  increase  of 
the  production  of  this  metal,  in  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  alone,  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  exceeds  the  entire  production  of  the  furnaces  of 
Great  Britain,  ninety  years  ago.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  has  increased  about  one  hundred  fold  in  the  last  seventy  years, 
and  of  the  same,  and  many  other  articles,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  this  coun- 
try, exhibits  results  almost  equally  striking. 

**  There  was,  in  fact,  no  appreciable  iron  trade,  and,  indeed,  but  little  trade 
at  all,  in  the  present  ordinary  use  of  that  word,  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  steam  engine — an  instrument  of  power  deriving  its  efficiency  almost 
entirely  from  coal,  which,  through  its  agency,  has  given  birth  to  modern 
commerce,  to  modern  enterprise,  and  a  mighty  impuhe,  too,  to  modern  civi- 
lization. 

"  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago^within  the  memory  of  almost  all  here  pres- 
ent—-those  magnificent  boats  which  now  give  life  to  the  Delaware  and  the 
Hudson — the  seven  or  eight  hundred  which  traverse  the  Mississippi — and 
the  thousand  which  circulate  on  other  waters  of  this  country,  had  no  exist- 
ence, except,  perhaps,  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  were  then  consi- 
dered wild  and  visionary  enthusiasts.  Now,  every  year  brings  forth  new 
specimens,  each  in  its  turn  regarded  as  the  noblest  creation  of  bold  inven- 
tion ;  and  each  week  presents  some  new  enterprise,  by  which  the  Atlantic 
cities  are  brought  into  closer  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign 
ports. 

*'  The  use  of  this  power  on  the  ocean  has  but  just  commenced ;  yet  enough 
has  already  been  accomplished  to  point  to  an  approaching  revolution  in  the 

*  Report  to  the  ttockholden  of  the  Schaylkill  IfatigattoD  Compsny,  bj  Chtrles  Ellet,  Eaq., 
President,  January  4tb,  1847. 
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eoasting  trade  and  foreign  eomroeroe  of  all  eoontriea.  The  ne&t  year 
promises  to  witness  new  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  oonnecting  this  country 
with  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Sonth  Americat  and  traversing  the 
coast  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 

*'  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  there  were  not  more  than  a  thousand 
tons  of  anthracite  annually  raised  and  eiported  in  all  this  Union ;  now  the 
increase  done  is  more  than  a  thousand  tons  per  diem,  and  compounding 
rapidly  upon  that 

'•  But  still  we  can  form  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  future  increase  from 
the  past.  New  elements  are  daily  introduced  into  the  problem,  of  which 
no  human  intellect  can  determine  the  Talue. 

"  The  introduction  of  the  railway  system  over  all  Europe  and  even  Asia 
—over  this  continent  and  the  West  India  Islands— over  Russis,  and  even 
into  the  Papal  States,  offer  a  guarantee  of  a  future  consumption  of  iron  and 
coal,  and  all  the  chief  mineral  products  of  the  earth,  to  which  no  bounds 
can  be  assigned. 

''  Each  railway  requires  iron  for  its  trade,  engines,  cars,  and  frequently 
for  its  stations.  Each  new  steamer  requires  coal  to  drive  it — iron  for  its 
engine,  and  sometimes  for  its  hull— «nd  five  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of 
iron  it  consumes. 

"  Every  steam  boat  that  is  launched,  and  every  road  that  is  forced  into 
the  interior,  gives  birth  to  new  enterprise,  new  wanu,  and  new  commerce. 

**  The  manufacture  of  the  iron,  and  the  propulsion  of  the  machinery,  r^ 
quire  coal;  the  quantity  increases  with  the  expansion  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem ;  the  system  extends  the  area  of  civilized  population,  and  consequent 
agricultural  wealth.  This  wealth  needs  transportation,  and  this  transporUh 
tion  again  needs  coal  and  iron. 

"In  this  country,  peculisrly,  the  consumption  of  this  fuel  is  increasing 
with  the  general  increase  of  population  where  it  is  empioyed^wiih  the  wider 
area  over  which  it  is  used— with  each  new  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied^ 
with  the  growth  of  every  description  of  manufacture  requiring  power— with 
every  new  improvement  by  which  the  cost  of  iu  conveyance  is  diminished, 
and  with  the  extension  of  inland,  coast,  and  ocean  navigation."* 

Thus  far  has  been  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  pages  an  interesting  pictnre 
of  the  wonderful  advance  made,  in  our  day,  in  the  application  of  the  mineral 
combustibles.  We  have  seen,  and  let  us  note  the  fact,  that  this  enormous 
advance  has  not  been  limited  to  a  single  district,  but  that  it  has  simultane* 
ousl/ proceeded  in  all  the  coal-producing  countries  of  the  earth.  Doubtless 
a  very  large  portion  of  this  is  ascribable  to  the  prodigious  extension  of  steam 
power,  occasioning  a  corresponding  demand  for  mineral  combustibles.  We 
should  exceed  our  prescribed  limits  were  we  to  adduce  the  evidences  of  this 
increased  application  of  steam,  through  the  agency  of  coal.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  it  essential  to  our  purpose.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  cannot  more 
appropriately  terminate  this  introductory  section,  than  by  citing  the  follow* 
ing  expressive  passage,  which  we  find  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Central  Com* 
mission  of  Statistics  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium ;  to  tlie  author  of  which 
we  have  here  to  acknowledge  our  obligations. 

"Industry  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation  since  the  establish* 

*  The  power  tbot  convertible  to  the  pvrpoee  of  lightening  the  labour  ofmnn  was  folicitoosl  j 
illastrated  by  Sir  I.  F.  W.  Herachel,  in  the  remark  that  tiie  aaceirt  of  Mount  Blanc  from 
Chamoani  is  considered,  and  with  justice,  as  the  most  toii»ome  feat  tliat  a  Birong  man  can 
ezeeotointwodayi.  The  corobastion  of  two  pounds  of  coal  would  place  him  on  ihe  summit. 
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ment  of  machinery.  The  development  of  mechanism  is  owing  to  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  as  the  moving  power.  Steam  has  been  substituted;  in  a 
moltiCude  of  operations,  for  the  natural  agents.  If  we  ha'd  to  write  the 
history  of  industry,  we  should  represent  man  seeking  at  first  to  direct,  to  his 
advantage,  the  elements  of  nature,  and  subsequently  creating  new  forces 
and  more  powerful  agents.  In  the  first  period,  man  finds  masters  in  every 
thing  which  surrounds  him ;  the  means  at  his  disposal  are  very  confined ; 
his  knowledge  and  his  capital  are  limited ;  regulations  badly  conceived ; 
the  small  extension  of  oudets;  the  difficulties  of  transportation ; — all  restrain 
his  capability  of  production. 

<'In  the  second  period,  the  state  of  afiairs  changes:  he  has  subdued  the 
natural  elements ;  he  disposes  them  at  his  will ;  the  science  of  mechanics 
procures  him  the  most  powerful  agents ;  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  dis- 
cover to  him  a.  part  of  their  treasures ;  capitals  are  no  longer  locked  up ;  the 
slender  profits  of  agriculture  impel  them  back  towards  industrial  occupa- 
tions. Interior  shackles  have  disappeared ;  treaties  of  commerce  establish, 
between  the  people,  fixed  relations,  which  daily  enlarge  their  social  and 
political  connections.  Distances  are  efiaced;  routes  are  multiplied;  and 
steam,  afier  having  ploughed  the  rivers  and  the  seas,  skims  the  earth  in  a 
rapid  flight.  Commerce  unites  together  every  people ;  the  market  is  en- 
larged. Production,  which  outstrips  all  local  necessities,  urgently  demands 
new  outlets:  embarrassment  no  longer  attaches  to  production;  the  trouble 
henceforth  rests  in  the  distribution. 

*'  The  employment  of  the  combustible  mineral,  coal,  in  the  smelting  of 
iron,  has  emancipated  the  iron  manufactory.  Henceforward  the  mineral 
comes  to  seek  the  fuel.  Steam  is  prepared  as  the  motive  power :  the  forge- 
master,  the  founder,  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  far  from  the  inhabited  places.  Industry  has  broken 
her  fetters;  commerce  is  set  free,  at  least  in  the  interior.  Gigantic  high- 
furnaces  arise;  forges,  bar-iron  works  multiply;  iron  receives  every  shape; 
manufactories  fill  the  world  with  machines.  One  might  even  say  that  each 
operation  of  industry  gives  birth  to  new  marvels,  and  that  all  contribute  to 
the  successive  and  unbounded  enlargement  of  productive  forces  and  of  new 
agents. 

«  Thus,  coal  produces  steam ;  steam  fashions  the  meuls  which  serve  to 
fabricate  the  machines.  The  implements  of  various  trades,  leaving  the 
workshops,  are  distributed  through  every  branch  of  industry.  Steam  b^ 
comes  the  universal  agent ;  if  she  is  the  producer,  she  is  at  the  same  time 
the  vehicle  of  production.* 

"  The  powers  of  man  are  centupled ;  he  is  no  longer  the  serf  of  the  cre- 
ation ;  he  is  rather  the  king.  The  barons  of  feudality  have  made  room,  by 
their  side,  for  the  nobility  produced  by  industry.  The  sword  commands  no 
more ;  it  is  capital  which  commands.  To  the  state  of  strife,  of  warlike 
antagonism,  succeeds  a  regime  of  industrial  competition  and  of  exchanges. 
Men  know  themselves  and  each  other  better ;  national  characteristics  are 
obliterated ;  it  seems  that  humanity  is  invested  with  a  new  form ;  organiza- 
tion is  established  between  states;  between  continents." 

*  '*  It  is  ae  yefterdiy  only,  to  to  nj,  that  steam  has  been  employed  as  a  morlng  power ; 
and  yet  it  already  furnisbes  the  globe  with  a  force  estimated  at  more  than  ten  millions  of 
horses,  or  tixty  miUioM  of  men."    M.  Michel  Chevalier. 

Vfe  would  here  refer  to  an  excellent  article  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  Jane,  1846, 
by  Mr.  C.  Frazer,  on  «  The  Moral  Inflnence  of  Steam." 
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<'  Mineral  and  meUllurgie  indostry  is,  with  agricultore,  the  moat  viul  el^ 
ment  of  our  country's  prosperity.  Coal  is  the  most  esaentid  agent  of  all 
industry;  the  foundry,  the  iron,  constitute  merely  the  instruments,  the  de- 
ments of  riches."*         * 


SECTION  11. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  IN  RELATION  TO  COAL. 

Terms  of  synonymous  signification,  many  of  which  are  employed  in  this 
work. 

£ii^/t5A,Coa1,  Pit  Coal,  Brown  Coal,  Sea  Coal,  Stone  Coal ;  Co]lier,a  coal 
miner;  Colliery,  a  coal  mine.  Sazan,  Col.  Dutch,  Koolen,  Steenkull, 
Steenkoolen.  German,  Kohlen,  Steenkohle,  Schwarz  Kohle,  Pech  Kohle, 
Kannelkoble,  Moor  Kohle,  Blatter  Kohle.  Danish,  Kul.  Swedish,  Kohl, 
Stenkol.  Comisil,  Kolon.  7rt5A,Guel.  JFVenrA,  Houille,  Charbon^e-terrc. 
Be^e,  Houille,  Houillieres,  coti  pits.  Italian,  Carboni  Fossili.  Latin, 
and  Greek,  Lith-anthrax.  Portuguese,  Carfoes  de  terra,  ou  de  Pedra. 
Russian,  Ugolj,  Kamennoe.  Spanish,  Carbon  de  tierra,  Rock  coal; 
Carbon  de  Piedra,  Stone  coal.     H^eish,  Culm.     Swedish,  Kolm. 

English,  Charcoal,  carbonized  wood.  Italian,  Carbone  di  legna.  Carbo 
ligni.  French,  Charbon  de  hois.  German,  Reine  Kohle.  Spanish,  Carbon 
de  lena. 

EngUsh,  Pitch.     German,  Pech.     IVench,  Poix. 

English,  Jet.     German,  Jayet. 

EngUsh,  Coke.  Swedish,  Stenkolstybb.  French,  Charbon  de  terre, 
Charbon  de  hois.     EngUsh,  Charcoal.     German,  KohlenstofT. 

Irish,  Peat.  Scotch,  Peat.  EngUsh,  Turf.  German,  Torf.  French, 
Tour  be,  Tourbiere.     EngUsh,  Turbary.    New  England,  U.  S.,  Tug. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COAL. 

In  his  25th  chapter  of  the '<  History  of  Fossil  Fuel,"  the  author  dilates  on 
the  influence  which  future  discoTeries  of  deposits  of  coal  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  increased  employment  of  the  combustibles  in  manufactures 
there  might  hare  upon  the  industrial  operations  and  local  intereMs  of  Great 
Britain.  Inquiries  of  that  sort  would  scarcely  be  expedient  here,  inasmuch 
as  we  do  not  advocate  the  exclusive  interest  of  any  country,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  preference  for  the  prosperity  of  one  section  to  the  disadvantage  of 
its  neighbour.  We  espouse  no  cause  save  that  of  economic  geology  and 
the  useful  arts  associated  with  it;  contemplating  these  subjects  with  refer- 
ence to  their  practical  benefits,  to  their  commerciai  and  productive  value, 
present  and  prospective.  We  estimate  them  in  proportion  as  they  are 
interesting  in  science,  and  conducive  to  the  well-doing  of  the  mass.     With 

*  Bulletin  de  U  CommiMion  Centnle  de  Sutittique,  Bruxellei,  1843. 
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such  views  we  seek  not  to  define  how  far  the  possession  of  local  advantages, 
the  discovery  of  new  mineral  deposits  or  of  improved  appliances  and  facili- 
ties, may  retard  or  accelerate  rival  interests.  Itis  not  our  purpose  to  inquire 
into  the  injury  which  particular  establishments  or  regions  might  sustain 
when  placed  in  a  state  of  competition  with  others  which  happen  to  enjoy 
a  more  firtourable  state  of  circumstances. 

Two  great  facts,  beyond  all,  stand  prominent  It  is  certain  that  as 
manufiicturing  and  productive  industry  take  root  and  flourish  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  cool  and  temperate  zones,  so  in  them  do  the  coal  formations 
and  all  the  most  useful  mineral  productions  prevail  in  their  greatest  abund- 
ance. Our  scientific  maps  and  investigations  confirm  the  one,  and  national 
statistics  determine  the  other.  Hence,  the  climates  which  are  most  con- 
genial to  laborious  occupations,  the  latitudes  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
more  energetic  pursuits  of  roan,  are  precisely  those  where,  fortunately, 
have  been  placed  beneath  his  feet  the  raw  materials  most  essential  to  his 
use.  At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  acquiring  those  materials,  forms,  of 
itself,  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  bis  prosperity* 

Between  the  Arctic  Cirde  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  repose  all  the  prin- 
cipal carboniferous  formations  of  our  planet.  Some  detached  coal  deposits, 
it  is  true,  exist  above  and  below  those  limits,  but  they  appear,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  be  of  limited  extent.  Many  of  these  southern  coal-fields  are  of 
doubtful  geological  age.  A  few  are  supposed  to  approximate  to  the  class  of 
true  coals,  as  they  are  commonly  atyled ;  others  are  decidedly  of  the  brown 
coal  and  tertiary  period,  while  the  remainder  belong  to  various  intermediate 
ages,  or  possess  peculiar  characters  which  render  them  of  doubtful  geologi- 
cal origin. 

In  the  high  northern  latitudes  it  has  for  some  time  been  known  that  a 
species  of  coal  exists  on  both  sides  of  Greenland,  and  more  recently  it  has 
been  determined  at  various  points  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  between  Bafiin's 
Bay,  and  Berhring's  Straits.  It  is  understood  that  the  coal  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  at  Disco  Island  and  Hasen  Island  is  of  the  species 
denominated  lignite,  or  the  most  recent  of  the  mineral  coals.  Of  the  carbo- 
niferous formations  discovered  by  the  several  exploring  expeditions  towards 
the  North  Pole,  some  are  of'  the  acknowledged  brown  coal  age,  others  have 
been  imperfectly  examined  and  described,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  the  same 
geological  age  as  those  enormously  extended  deposits  which  stretch  through 
the  centra]  part  of  the  American  continent.  The  coals  of  Mellville  Island 
and  Byam  Martin's  Island  certainly  appear  to  be  of  the  true  coal  period. 
We  know  that  coal  exists,  at  numerous  intermediate  points,  from  the  75th  to 
the  27th  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  America,  and  also  that  it  is  worked  on 
the  Salado  and  Rio  Grande  rivers  in  Mexico,  for  the  use  of  the  steamers. 

Southward  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  the  existence  of  coal,  corresponding 
with  the  European  and  American  hard  coals,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  There 
seems  to  be  none  on  the  South  American  continent,  unless  it  be  at  Cerro 
Pasco, — which  needs  confirmation,— H>r  in  the  province  of  Santa  Catherina, 
in  Brazil.  On  the  African  continent  we  have  bad  vague  accounts  of  coal  in 
Ethiopia  and  at  Mozambique,  also  in  Madagascar,  and  quite  recently  we 
have  had  intelligence  of  large  quantities  of  coal  in  the  newly  ceded  territory 
above  Port  Natal  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  but  we  believe  no  geologist 
has  examined  those  sites.  In  the  Chinese  and  Birmese  empires  only  brown 
coal  appears  to  approach  the  tropic.  Southward  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
we  are  uncertain  of  the  exact  character  of  the  poal  deposits,  such  as  occur 
abundantly  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  and  neighbouring  islands. 
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In  New  South  Wales  the  great  coal  range  on  the  eastern  margin  of  thai 
contioeot  was  formerly  sometimes  ooosidered  to  be  like  the  Newcastle  coal 
in  England,  and  sometimes  it  was  thooght  to  be  only  brown  coal ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  very  certain  that  lignite  does  exist  there;  bat  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Count  Strxelecki  su|gest  that  the  epoch  of  the  principal  coal 
formations  of  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  approaches  somewhat  to  the 
oolite  period.  This  coal  differs  essentially  from  that  of  any  known  Euro- 
pean formatiooi  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Burdwan  eoal  of 
India. 

We  may  mention  here,  incidenUlly,  that  good  eoal  is  not  essentially 
limited  to  the  carboniferoos  period  of  the  European  geologists,  but  may  and 
does  exist,  of  excellent  quality,  in  formations  both  of  older  and  later  origin. 
The  Richmond  coal-field  of  America  is  now  shown  to  be  of  an  age  not 
much,  if  any,  anterior  to  the  older  oolite  series.  Mr.  Lyell  hss  observed 
that  no  estimate  of  the  probable  value  of  the  coal  of  India  can  be  formed 
by  comparing  it  with  coal  of  the  same  age  in  Europe.  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  has  also  remarked,  that  it  was  incorrect  to  suppose  that  in  all  other 
countries  the  most  valuable  coals  would  be  found  in  rocks  agreeing  in  age 
with  the  English  coal  measures.  Those  of  Australia  and  Northern  India, 
for  instance,  resemble  each  other  in  quality  and  in  their  fossil  flors,  yet  both 
are  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  English  coal-fields,  and  are  evidently,  like 
the  Virginia  coal  alluded  to,  of  an  entirely  different  origin. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  will  be 
found  in  detail  in  succeeding  pages,  and  is  especially  illustrated  by  the  map 
of  the  world,  prepared  for  this  volume.  From  what  has  already  been  stated, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impracticable,  in  numerous  instances,  to  announce 
the  true  place  in  the  geological  scale,  of  formations  which  pass  under  the 
common  denomination  of  coal.  In  some  of  these  cases  they  have  received 
no  scientific  investigation,  and  in  others  the  results,  if  ascertained  at  all, 
have  not  reached  us^ 

Of  course,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  we  could  pro- 
nounce with  any  approach  to  certainty,  on  the  actual  number  of  coal  basins 
in  the  world.  Were  we  to  venture  an  opinion,  we  should  rale  the  number 
at  from  two  hundred  and  fifiy  to  three  hundred  principal  coal-fields,  and 
many  of  these  are  subdivided,  by  the  disturbed  position  of  the  strata  into 
subordinate  basins. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  AND  OF  COAL  AND  IRON. 

A  Spanish  writer,  not  long  since,  instituted  a  comparison  between  the 
productive  value  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  America  and  that  of  the 
coal  mines  of  England.  The  author  exhibiu  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Ut- 
ter of  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  francs* si^9,2SC,000  ster- 
ling, annually. 
Baron  Humboldt,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

nineteenth  century,  estimated  the  produce 

of  the  gold  and  silver  in  North  and  South 

America  at  $43,500,000 

Which  sum  at  the  rate  of  4s,  3d.  a  dollar  amountt  to  i^,233,750 

Mr.  Jacob  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the 

precious  metals  from  the  American  mines, 

between  the  years  1800  and  1810,  at  $,47,061,000  £10,000,000 

*  History  of  Fotnl  Fuel,  p.  474.  t  McCuUoch's  Geographical  Gazetteer,  p.  90. 
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But  from  18L0  to  1829,  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction was  only  ;f4,036,000 

From  thence  to  the  present  time  the  produce 
is  ceruinlj  under  •24,000,000    ^5,000,000 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver  from  Mexico  in  1842,*    $18,500,000    i:3,850,000 

An  estimate  has  heen  recently  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
to  the  following  effect :  In  40  years,  from 
1790  to  1830,  the  production  of  Mexico, 
Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Russia,  in  gold  and 
silver,  i:i88,000,000  sterling,  equivalent  to 
an  annual  average  of  ^4,700,000 

Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche  estimates  the  value  of 

the  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  Great  Britain,  ^9,000,000 

Others  estimate  it  at  ^9,450,000 

Another  estimate  extends  the  value  tot  J^10,000,000 

The  produce  of  the  British  coal  mines  is  va- 
riously calculated  at  from  31}  millions  to  34 
millions  of  tons.  At  the  respective  places 
of  consumption,  in  manufactures,  in  dome»> 
tic  use  and  that  exported,  $96,800,000 

The  value  is  probably  from  ^I7i  millions  to  <£20,OOOjOOQ 

The  capital  employed  in  the  coal  trade  is  com- 
puted at  8  or  10  millions  more,}  ^10^000^000 

The  value  of  the  iron  produced  through  the 
agency  of  this  coal  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
furnace,  ^,000,000 

Value  of  the  iron  when  manufactured,  in  its 
various  branches,  which  of  itself  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  new  world,  in  the  most  productive  times,  182,280,000  ^17^000,000 

Or  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  gold  and  silver 
of  Mexico,  in  1842. 

The  yearly  value  of  the  coal  in  five  principal 
coal  countries  of  the  world,  viz  :  Great  Bri- 
tain, Belgium,  France,  Prussia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania at  their  respective  places  of  consump- 
tion, we  have  computed  to  be,  $145,200,000  ^0,000,000 

"Which  is  nearly  nine  times  the  annual  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  exported  from  Mexico, 
or  six  times  that  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
precious  metals  in  North  and  South  America 
and  Russia. 

In  1847,  a  statement  has  obtained  extensive  cir- 
culation, which  rates  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  produced  in  the  world  at  339,334,- 
000  francs,  $65,489,000  .£13,710,407 

The  value  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  same 

year,  upwards  of  ^17,000,000 

*  Commerce  and  Reionroei  of  Meiicov— Hunt'i  Mag.,  vol.  z.,  1844,  p.  131. 
t  McCaUooh.  t  Mr.  Boddle,  in  1829. 
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£MPLOTM£NT  OF  MINERAL  COMBUSTIBLES. 

In  Gnai  Britain,  ootl,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  mentioned 
as  occurring  in  England  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  A.  D.,  8o3.  It  was 
certainly  known  and  applied  to  various  economical  purposes  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  1239,  King  Henry  III.  granted  the  privilege  of 
digging  coals  to  the  good  men  of  Newcastle.  But  it  is  little  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  coal  came  to  be  in  general  use,  as  fuel, 
in  London.  Upon  its  first  introduction  there,  one  or  two  ships  were  suA 
ficient  for  the  whole  trade.*  At  the  present  day  there  are  several  thousand 
ships  constantly  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  that  combustible. 

it  appears,  from  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Second,  A.  D.  1315,  that  the 
coal  of  Derbyshire  was  at  that  time  known  and  in  use.  The  introduction 
of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  was  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  employing  it 
conveniently,  and  by  the  natural  prejudice  against  such  a  description  of  fuel, 
as  a  substitute  for  wood,  in  cities. 

By  a  proclamation  of  Edward  the  First,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  we  find  that  stone  coal  was  prohibited  in  London  during  the  sit- 
ting of  Parliament,  lest  the  health  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  should  suA 
fer  during  their  residence  in  the  metropolis. 

Blythe,  an  old  agricultural  author,  writing  in  1649,  has  the  following 
passage : — **  It  was  not  many  years  aince  the  famous  city  of  London  pc« 
titioned  the  Parliament  of  England  against  two  anusances  or  offensive  com- 
modities, which  were  likely  to  come  into  great  use  and  esteem  :  and  that 
was,  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard  of  their  stench,  d&c,  and  hops,  in  regaid 
they  would  spoyle  the  taste  of  drinck,  and  endanger  the  people." 

In  France,  the  precise  period  of  its  adoption  as  a  substitute  for  wood^ 
is  not  ascertained  :  its  introduction  was  probably  very  gradual.  The  com* 
mencement  of  its  use  in  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  1520,  the  coal  being 
drawn  not  from  the  mines  of  France,  but  from  the  collieries  of  Newcastle. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  the  outset  it  met  with  little  favour  in  Paris, 
as  for  some  time  was  the  case  in  London,  doubtless  owing  to  the  difiicul* 
ties  attending  its  application.  It  was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine,  in  the  former  city,  how  far  this  new  description  of  fuel  was 
prejudicial  to  the  public  health.  It  was  not  probably  before  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  coal  mining  in  France  had  commenced  to  be  of 
any  iroportance.t 

In  Scotland  mineral  coal  was  known,  probably,  much  earlier  than  in 
France.  The  privilege  of  digging  coal  is  mentioned  in  a  grant  to  a  reli- 
gious house,  A.  D.  1^1. | 

In  Belgium,  the  earliest  reference  to  mineral  coal  was  in  1198  or  1200, 
in  the  country  of  Liege,  where  tradition  gives  the  credit  of  the  application, 
as  a  fuel,  to  a  blacksmith.  From  this  time  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of 
its  being  in  ordinary  use,  and  that  the  business  of  its  extraction  had,  from 
a  remote  period,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  been  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  an  especial  court  or  jury.^ 

In  these  and  some  other  countries,  we  have  already  shown  the  extraor- 
dinary accelerated  demand  for  coal  since  the  application  of  steam  power ; 
more  especially  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.     We  have  also  pointed 

*  Williamt'  Mineral  Kingdom. 

t  Reram^  det  treTiax  fUtiatk)iie«,  Pan'fl,  1S39. 

t  See  many  hiatorical  notes  in  the  '*  Hiftory  of  Fossil  Foel.** 

i  BeUetin  de  U  CommiasioA  ccatimle  de  Sutisq«e,  1843,  Broasclss 
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out  the  vast  capital  which  this  substance  keeps  in  motion;  the  numerous 
population  which  it  employs  and  sustains. 

Great  as  has  been  the  rate  of  advance  in  England,  that  of  France  and 
of  Prussia,  within  the  same  time,  has  somewhat  exceeded  hers,  while  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States,  has  far  surpassed  them  all. 

The  Tyne  and  Wear  districts,  in  Northumberland,  are  the  most  remark* 
able  instances  of  coal  production  in. the  world.  They  supply  above  six 
millions  of  tons  annually ;  employ  about  23,000  miners ;  support  140,000 
persons  in  manual  labour ;  and,  with  their  families  and  dependents,  sustain 
700,000  individuals. 

From  South  Wales  we  have  received  no  recent  returns  of  the  annual 
quantity  of  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite,  or  of  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  their  production.  .The  bulk  of  the  former  has  always  been 
consumed  in  iron  making  in  the  interior,  besides  a  vast  amount  exported 
coastwise.  Since  the  uses  of  anthracite  have  been  made  apparent,  the  con- 
sumption of  that  mineral  has  greatly  increased.  As  far  back  as  1835,  the 
making  of  bar  iron  in  that  region  employed  28,000  persons. 

The  total  number  employed  in  England  on  this  branch  of  manufactory 
was,  at  that  time,  near  70,000  persons ;  while  the  aggregate  of  persons  de- 
pendent on  these  was  upwards  of  250,000.  Proceeding  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  iron  manufactures,  it  was  announced  that  the  value  of  the  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  annually  made,  was  above  982,280,000,  giving  employ- 
ment to  325,000  persons.  Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  persons 
directly  or  indirectly  drawing  support  from  the  production  and  employment 
of  the  two  substances,  iron  and  coal,  amount,  on  a  rough  estimate,  to  a 
million  and  half  of  persons. 

**  It  is  hardly  possible,"  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  *'  to  exaggerate  the  advan- 
tages England  derives  from  her  vast  beds  of  coal.  In  this  climate,  fuel 
ranks  among  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  is  to  our  coal  mines  that  we 
owe  abundant  and  cheap  supplies  of  so  indispensable  an  article.  Our  coal 
mines  are  the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity.  Since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  coal  ha^ 
become  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  moving  power ;  and  no  nation,  how- 
ever favorably  situated  in  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this 
mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in  most  branches  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  To  what  is  the  astonishing  increase  of  Glasgow,  Man* 
Chester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  &c.,  and  the  comparatively  sta- 
tionary, or  declining  state  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  other 
towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  be  ascribed  7  The  abundance  of  coal 
in  the  north,  and  its  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  in  the  south,  is  the 
real  cause  of  this  striking  discrepancy. 

**  Our  coal  mines  have  conferred  a  thousand  times  more  real  advantage 
on  us  than  we  have  derived  from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or 
than  we  should  have  reaped  from  the  dominions  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
They  have  supplied  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  with  a  power  of  unbound- 
ed energy,  and  easy  control ;  and  they  have  enabled  them  to  overcome  dif- 
ficulties insurmountable  by  those  to  whom  natare  has  been  less  liberal  of 
her  choicest  gifts."* 

Mineral  Coal  ctpplied  to  Iron  Making, — ^The  earliest  employment  of  this 
fuel  in  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  was  in  1713,  at  Colebrook- 
dale.    In  Scotland  it  was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

*  StatMicf  of  Um  Britiih  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  %. 
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century,  and  in  France  in  1782 ;  in  the  coal  field  of  Creasot.  Number- 
less notes  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  folume,  in  illustration  of  lbi« 
interesting  subject. 

GEOLOGICAL  POSITION  OF  COAL  BEDS. 

**  Goal  is  found  in  beds,  and  its  presence  characterizes,  in  an  especial  nan- 
ner,  the  carboniferous  formation.  We  have  to  seek  it  then,  above  the  tran- 
sition series  and  below  the  secondary  deposits ; — above  the  schistose  beds, 
the  insoluble  clays  and  trilobite  limestones  ;  below  the  arenaceous  deposiu 
which  contain  the  debris  of  porphyries,  the  limestones  with  ammonites^ 
gryphites,  belemnites,  &c. 

The  coal  formation  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  appearance  (fades,) 
of  its  micaceous  sandstones  and  its  argillaceous  shales.  In  the  coal  sanct 
stones,  the  elements  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  in  very  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, spangled  with  mica  in  little  scales,  passing  in  the  lower  portions,  into 
breccias  and  conglomerates  with  large  fragments,  are  evidently  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  waters  upon  pre-existing  transition  rocks.  The  granites 
and  gneiss  have  furnished  the  principsi  amount  of  these  elements;  and  we 
can  oflen  determine  the  points  from  whence  they  have  l>een  drifted.  The 
argillaceous  schists,  rarely  soluble,  but  always  falling  to  pieces  in  the  air, 
form  the  passage  of  the  transition  argillaceous  schists  into  the  true  days  of 
the  posterior  strata.  They  are  evidently  decomposed  parts  of  the  rocks 
which  constitute  the  sandstones.  An  impure  melange  of  kaolin,  of  silex 
and  of  mica,  of  which  the  elements,  fine  enough  to  have  been  held  in  suft> 
pension,  were  only  deposited  when  the  stagnation  of  the  waters  permitted. 
These  beds  alternate  with  a  great  predominance  of  the  sandstones ;  all  are 
frequently  colored  by  the  disseminated  carbon,  which  gives  to  the  ensemble 
a  grey  tint  and  a  characteristic  duskiness.  The  presence  of  the  carbon 
manifests  itself  also  by  that  of  the  carbonate  of  iron^^  carbonate 
Uthaide — which  is  found,  either  in  subordinate  beds,  or  in  disseminated 
nodules— ro^ons — in  certain  beds  of  clay.  Finally,  it  manifests  itself  by 
numerous  vegetable  impressions,  and  by  the  frequent,  but  not  essential, 
presence  of  seams  of  coal,  sometimes  fat  and  sometimes  dry. 

The  influences  which  have  determined  the  characters  of  the  rocks  that 
are  associated  with  the  coal  beds,  have  been  so  constant,  that  not  only  are 
ihey  identical  all  over  the  globe,  but  in  the  cases  where  coal  beds  are  found 
in  other  formations  than  the  coal  formation,  the  rocks  of  those  formations 
abandon  their  special  characters  to  borrow  those  which  we  have  described. 

Thus,  in  the  anthraxiferous  formation,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
coal  period,  the  lean  coals  which  are  worked  in  the  west  of  France,  are  ao- 
companied  by  feldspathic,  micaceous  sandstones,  and  carbonaceous  schists, 
with  impressions  of  calamites,  ferns,  and  sigiilaria^.  Black  argillaceous 
schists,  with  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron,  accompany  equally  the  beds  of 
secondary  coal  which  are  found  in  certain  points  of  the  lias  near  Milhaa, 
(Aveyron)  and  in  Yorkshire. 

To  sum  up  the  various  geognostic  positions  of  coal :  they  are  met  with, 
1st,  In  the  anthraxiferous  formation ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
transition  series,  even  above  the  Silurian  beds.  2d.  In  the  coal  formation, 
properly  speaking.  3d.  In  the  marnes  irisees,  where  are  found  the  coals  of 
Noroy  and  Gemonval.    4th.  In  the  lias  formation.     [Environs  of  Milhau.] 

Above  this  last  position,  the  vegetable  debris  is  found  most  generally  in 
the  state  of  lignites.     We  find,  but  rarely,  in  the  lignites  of  the  cretaceous 
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and  tertiary  formatioDS,  portions  from  which  the  ligneous  texture  has  dis- 
appeared, and  which  present  the  appearance  of  coal ;  but  this  case  is  ex- 
ceptional. Thus  certain  lignites  in  the  environs  of  Marseilles,  and  others 
which  exist  in  the  tertiary  l^ds  of  Italy,  present  the  tissue  and  the  charac- 
ters of  coal,  bat  these  accidental  facts,  which  establish  between  the  coals  and 
the  lignites  mineralogical  transitions  that  exist  even  between  rocks  the  most 
distinct,  strikes  no  blow  at  the  rules  of  position,  established  undeniably  by 
geological  observations.  It  is  the  same  with  that  other  geognostic  law 
which  assigns  peat  solely  to  the  alluvial  epoch,  or  the  actual  existing  epoch. 

The  meagre  coals  and  anthracite  appear,  in  general,  to  be  of  a  more  an- 
cient age  than  the  fat  or  flaming  coals.  This  classification  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  general  dry  nature  of  the  combustibles  mined  in  the  an- 
thraxiferous  formation  of  the  west  In  the  north,  the  lean  coals  of  Fresne, 
Vieux-Gond^,  Vicoigne,  are  evidently  inferior  to  the  fat  beds  of  Anzin  and 
Denain.  The  beds  found  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Ch&teau-rAb- 
baye  are  true  anthracites.  The  anthracites  of  the  environs  of  lioanne,  and 
those  of  the  United  States,*  belong  to  the  upper  formation  of  the  transition 
series.  But  it  is  necessary  again,  more  than  in  the  preceding  cases,  to  ab- 
stain from  taking  this  rule  in  an  absolute  manner ;  for  the  anthracite  state 
is  very  often  the  metamorphic  state  of  the  coal,  and  even  of  the  lignites. 
The  interesting  researches  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  upon  the  anthracites  of 
the  Alpine  regions  have  demonstrated  this  fact,  otherwise  easy  to  conceive." 

From  each  of  the  four  classes  or  epochs  of  combustibles,  M.  R^gnault 
has  selected  the  most  characteristic,  and  after  having  submitted  them  to 
analysis,  he  has  acknowledged  that  this  general  succession  of  characters  in 
the  fossil  combustibles  is  in  accordance  with  a  successive  approach  towards 
the  composition  of  the  vegetation ;  in  such  manner  that,  from  the  anthracites 
of  the  transition  series,  even  to  the  lignites  and  to  the  peat  of  the  existing 
epochy  the  fossil  combustibles  form  a  series  of  which  almost  pure  carbon 
forms  the  base,  and  which  is  gradually  charged  with  four,  five  and  six  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  with  four,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  and  thirty  per  cent. 
of  oxygen. 

We  may  lay  down  this  principle,  abstraction  being  made  for  the  anomalies 
of  metamorphism,  that  the  more  of  gas  that  a  combustible  contains,  and  the 
higher  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  so  much  the  more  modern  i« 
the  combustible. 

LOCAL  POSITION  AXD  ARRANGEMENT  OF  BEDS  OP  COAL. 

Coal,  whatever  may  be  the  formation  in  which  it  is  found,  affects  the  form 
of  beds,  of  very  variable  thickness  and  continuity,  but  whose  constant  cha- 
racter is  that  of  conforming  to  all  the  courses  [aUures]  of  the  beds  of  schist 
and  carboniferous  sandstones  between  which  they  are  included.  This  stra- 
tification is  not  only  indicated  by  the  limiu  of  the  roof  and  the  wall  or  floor, 
but  also  by  natural  variations  in  purity,  the  positions  of  which  generally  pur- 
sue or  occupy  lines  parallel  to  those  of  the  roof  and  floor;  by  the  bands  of 

*  Retpecting  the  geological  age  of  the  anthracite  of  the  United  Sutes,  we  think  that 
there  is  good  ground  for  dissenting  from  the  views  of  M.  Burat,  in  placing  this  carboniferoos 
formation  in  the  superior  part  of  the  transition  series.  It  is  true,  the  present  writer  formerly 
held  and  advocated  precisely  the  same  opinions,  bat  subseqaent  investigations  have  clearly 
•atablished  the  geological  fact,  that  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites  are  simply  in  the  metamor- 
phic state ;  that  they  are  based  upon  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  that  the  numerous  basins  in 
which  they  are  deposited  are  but  isolated,  or  out-lying  portions  of  the  great  bituminous  coal, 
field  of  the  Alleghany  MoonUins. 
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intercalated  slate,  and  by  the  oontinuoas  barrts  which  divide  the  beds  tnto 
several  courses.  Finally,  the  coals  themselves  often  present  a  great  qudh 
ber  of  interruptions,  and  of  veins  which  render  its  structure  striped*  lamel- 
lar, and  following  the  direction  of  the  stratificalion. 

The  stratification  of  coal  ought  not,  however,  to  be  considered  as  absolute, 
and  to  be  compared  to  that  of  tlie  calcareous  or  argillaceous  beds  of  the 
sedimentary  formations,  nor  even  to  that  of  the  sandstones  and  shales  which 
alternate  with  them.  Certain  beds  present  mas£<ive  undulated  forms,  yel 
without  these  undulations  having  been  occasioned  by  the  course  or  strike 
of  the  formation.  This  shows  that  the  origin  of  the  coal  permits,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  thin  layers,  continuous  and  of  the  greatest  regularity,  and 
thick  beds,  so  limited  and  irregular,  that  they  may  be  assimilated  to  masses. 
The  ulterior  details,  respecting  the  forms  and  courses  of  the  principal  coal 
deposits,  will  decide  perfectly  our  ideas  in  ibis  respect.  Tlie  thin  and  regu- 
lar beds,  although  very  much  disturbed,  of  the  basins  of  the  north  of  France 
and  Belgium,  and  the  thick  and  limited  beds  of  Mootchanin  represent  the 
two  extremes  of  position. 

The  number  of  coal  beds,  in  the  same  formation,  as  well  as  their  thick* 
ness  and  continuity,  appear  to  be  subject  to  very  great  variations.  Never* 
theless,  there  is  a  certain  connection  between  these  different  conditions. 
The  thin  and  regular  beds  are  commonly  continuous  and  multiplied;  the 
thick  and  unequal  masses  are,  on  the  contrary,  limited  in  their  extent,  and 
there  are  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  superposed  in  the  formation  which 
encloses  them.  Thus,  in  the  basin  of  Mons,  in  Belgium,  more  than  one 
hundred  distinct  seams  of  coal  are  counted,  whose  ordinary  thickness  varies 
from  eight  inches  to  near  five  feet  In  the  collieries  of  the  department  of 
the  North,  in  France,  there  are  few  centres  of  exploitation  which  do  not 
count  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  more  beds  of  coal ;  but  their  maximum  thickness 
does  not  exceed  three  feet,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  which  are  worked 
have  only  about  twenty  inches. 

Although  coal  beds  have  frequently  been  traced  along  a  distance  of  many 
miles,  yet  we  ought  not,  even  in  the  case  of  very  great  regularity.to  suppose 
that  certain  beds  of  coal  are  absolutely  coextensive  ^ith  the  whole  forma- 
tion. For  example,  there  is  an  interruption  between  Valenciennes  and  the 
Belgian  frontier,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  beds  of  Anzin  are  not  those  of 
Mons,  and  these,  again,  have  no  relation  of  continuity  with  the  beds  of 
Liege  or  Charleroy.  The  same  remarks  can  be  applied  to  other  coal  ba»in& 
Thus,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  the  beds  of  Rive-ido-Gier,  are  not  the  same 
as  those  of  Saint-Etienne.  We  may,  then,  in  a  basin  of  some  extent,  con* 
sider  the  coal  as  forming,' within  the  beds  of  sandstones  and  shales,  special 
districts;  often  isolated,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  sterile  portions,  and  of 
which  the  coal  beds,  differing  in  number  and  power,  have  no  relation  of 
continuity. 

Although,  then,  even  if  we  have  discovered  the  sandstones  and  the  shales 
of  the  coal  formation,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  also  fi)und  the  coal, 
ihough  we  were  on  the  prolongation,  in  direction  or  inclination,  of  known 
beds.  To  forma  probable  hypothesis  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  necessary 
first  to  study  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  formation  on  which  to  o[>erate» 
and  calculate,  from  the  known  portions,  the  chances  that  we  may  have. 

The  strata  of  the  basin  of  the  Saone-ct-Loi re  appear  to  form  basins  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  principal  basin,  which  is  filled  up  with  coal,  sandstones  and 
schists.  These  subordinate  basins  are  bounded  like  the  ba^in  which  con- 
tains them,  and  have,  besides,  nearly  similar  proportions  between  the  axes. 
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Further,  the  coal  appears  there  to  diminish  in  length  in  proportion  as  it 
acquires  thickness.  In  the  valley  of  Creuzot,  the  great  bed  which  is  work- 
ed has  twelve  metres,  or  fort/  feet,  of  mean  thickness.  In  the  enlarged  por- 
tions it  has  40  metres,  or  130  feet  from  wall  to  roof.  In  direction  it  is  not 
prolonged  above  2000  yards;  and,  with  regard  to  its  limits,  its  divided  ex- 
tremities, there  impoverished,  present  all  the  symptoms  of  a  total  suppression. 

The  bed  of  Montchanin,  greatly  inclined,  whose  thickness  attains  even  to 
70  metres,  or  nearly  230  leet,  measured  from  roof  to  floor,  representing, 
consequently,  the  thickest  known  coal  bed,  is  equally  one  of  the  most  limited 
in  extension.  In  fact,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  exploitation,  this  direction  is 
about  650  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bed  terminates  abruptly,  and  is 
confused  or  entangled  in  the  rocks  of  the  roof  and  floor.  At  a  lower  stage, 
about  thirty  yards  below  the  flrst,  the  length  is  reduced  to  450  yards,  and  it 
is  probable  that  at  the  depth  of  about  150  yards  the  bed  will  terminate. 

The  basin  of  the  Loire  contains,  in  the  region  of  Rive-de-Gier,  but  three 
beds,  of  which  the  average  united  thickness  does  not  exceed  32  feet;  but, 
in  the  district  of  Saint-Etienne,  the  sum  of  the  regular  beds  amounts  to  114 
feet,  in  iifleen  to  eighteen  beds.  At  Brassac  they  amount  to  from  27  to  40 
feet;  45  feet  at  Comentry  and  Doyet;  and  48  to  65  feet  in  the  basin  of 
Aubin.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  these  basins,  the  coal  beds,  of  15  to  30 
feet,  are  occasionally  reduced,  by  contractions,  to  6  or  10  feet,  and  at  times 
are  swelled  out  to  the  thickness  of  60  to  90  feet,  an  ordinary  and  normal 
fact. 

In  the  department  of  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  30  feet  pf  total  thickness 
are  divided  into  14  beds,  worked  at  Fresne  and  Vieux-Cond^.  The  12 
beds  of  Aniche  only  form  22  feet ;  four  successive  beds  at  Douchy  have  only 
11  feet  aggregate ;  at  Denin  7i  feet  only ;  and  38  feet  are  occupied  by  not 
less  than  eighteen  beds  at  Anzin.  There  are  also  still  more  veins,  which 
are  unworked,  and  whose  thickness  is  below  one  foot  each.  But  these  beds 
are  regular  and  prolonged,  and  are  not  disturbed  by  those  enlargements 
and  entanglements  so  frequent  in  the  beds  of  the  southern  basins. 

This  difference  of  power  and  continuity  in  the  cosl  beds  agrees  also  with 
some  very  important  diflerences  indicated  by  geological  observation. 

The  southern  basins  of  France  appear  to  have  been  deposited,  during  the 
coal  period,  in  isolated  lakes  of  fresh  water ;  encircled,  and  entirely  com- 
manded by  the  neighboring  summits,  from  whence  the  materials  have  often 
been  drifted  with  violence:  forming  breccias  and  conglomeratea  In  study- 
ing this  debris,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  deposit,  we  can  recognize 
the  transition  rocks  of  the  surrounding  countries.  The  northern  basin  of 
Belgium  and  France,  containing  at  its  base  the  carboniferous  limestone,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  only  composed  of  sandstones  and  fine  schists.  It  appears, 
from  the  character  of  the  fossils,  to  have  been  formed  in  marine  waters,  and 
thus  represents,  with  the  coal  basins  of  England,  the  pelagic  accumulations 
of  an  epoch,  of  which  the  basins  of  the  south  are  but  the  lacustrine  termina- 
tions. It  is,  then,  natural  to  discover,  in  these  northern  deposits,  a  regular 
and  continuous  disposition  which  comports  not  with  the  deposits  of  the 
south. 

The  southern  basins,  deposited  in  isolated  lakes  of  fresh  water,  form  the 
principal  riches  of  France.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal  is»  besides, 
nearly  as  great  as  in  the  basins  of  the  north.  To  sum  up  all,  we  can  lay 
down  no  absolute  rule  for  the  number  and  power  of  the  beds  of  coal,  any 
more  than  for  their  continuity.  The  indices,  which  result  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stratification,  have,  nevertheless,  a  real  value,  even  in  the  cqua- 
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tries  where  the  continuity  presents  the  most  frequent  exceptions ;  because 
they  always  conduct  to  the  possibility  of  finding,  if  not  the  prolongation 
of  the  beds,  at  least  to  formations  analogous  to  such  as  have  been  already 
disooTered. 

ACCIDENTS,  FAULTS,  AND  IRREGULARITIES  OF  COAL  BEDS. 

The  beds  of  coal  ate  rarely  in  the  position  where  they  have  been  pro> 
ducedffor  that  position  would  approach  sensibly  to  the  horizontal;  a  condi- 
tion compelled,  if  not  by  the  mode  of  production  of  the  coal  itself,  at  least 
by  that  of  the  beds  of  sandstone  and  slates  between  which  it  is  stratified. 
Most  frequently,  the  uniformity  of  the  formation  is  disturbed,  not  only  by 
inclinations,  more  or  less  great,  but  also  by  the  folds  which  change  these 
inclinations,  and  distort  the  beds  to  such  an  extent  that  a  vertical  shad  might 
cut  them  several  times.  There  oilen,  also,  prevails  one  or  several  systems 
o{  faults  [faiUea]  which  change  the  levels  and  isolate,  one  from  the  other, 
the  divers  parts  of  a  bed. 

This  accidentation,  subsequent  to  the  production  of  the  beds,  and  result- 
ing from  dynamic  perturbations,  commonly  influenced  by  determinable  con- 
ditions of  direction,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  contemporaneous  acci- 
dents inherent  even  to  the  production  of  the  coal ;  such  as  the  undulations 
of  the  roof  and  floor,  which  swell  or  contract  a  bed,  and  the  intercalations 
of  layers  or  of  amygdaloid  rocks,  which  interrupt  the  regular  order  of  the 
stratification.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  evident  connection  between  these 
two  causes  of  irregularities ;  because  the  dynamic  p>erturbations  appear  to 
have  sometimes  operated  upon  the  coal  beds  before  they  were  solidihed  ;  or, 
at  least,  when  they  were  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  capable  of  being 
compressed,  squeezed,  and  even  completely  suppressed,  by  a  compression 
between  the  rocks  of  the  walls,  and,  consequently,  enlarged  at  other  points. 

The  distorted  structure,  oAen  smooth  snd  polished,  of  the  shales  which 
accompany  the  coal,  thus  troubled;  the  state  of  the  coal  itself,  which  is 
there  not  only  more  crushed  than  at  other  places,  but  sometimes  twisted  or 
contorted  and  in  a  manner  kneaded,  seem  to  confirm  the  existence  of  these 
almost  contemporaneous  perturbations. 

We  may,  besides,  by  attentive  observations,  frequently  distinguish  the 
dynamic  and  violent  perturbations  of  such  as  result  even  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  deposit.  The  regular  seams  [nerfs]  of  shale  and  their  beds 
or  bands  [barres]  of  clay,  which  are  almost  always  interposed  ii}  beds  of 
coal,  following  the  direction  of  the  stratification,  can  furnish  many  indices 
in  this  respect.  Thus,  in  a  natural  expansion,  not  only  the  seams  (nerfs) 
and  bands  which  exist,  do  not  experience  perturbations,  but  they  add  other 
parallels  to  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  coal.  A  natural  contraction  is 
often  produced  by  the  dilatation  of  the  '*  barres,"  and,  at  other  limes,  the 
barres  submit  gradually,  like  the  coal  itself,  to  the  influence  of  diminution. 
In  the  dynamic  accidents,  on  the  contrary,  the  *' nerfs"  and  barres  are  bro- 
ken suddenly,  and  their  fragments,  blended  with  the  coal,  announce,  in  ad- 
vance, to  the  miner  the  accident  which  comes  to  modify  the  "allure"  of  the 
bed. 

The  accidents  to  which  coal  beds  are  subjected,  are  those  of  the  incUna- 
tian,  ihe  folds,  the  faults,  the  displacements  and  the  disturbances. 

Inclination  is  the  most  general  casualty :  it  is  rarely,  in  fact,  that  the  seams 
are  presented  in  a  horizontal  position.  These  inclinations  are  evidently  the 
result  of  perturbations,  of  upheavings  or  of  sinkings  of  the  earth,  subse- 
quently to  the  deposit  of  the  formation. 
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The  direction  of  all  the  beds  is  commonly  the  same  in  a  coal  basin,  but 
their  inclination  varies.  Thas,  it  is  remarked  that,  upon  the  opposite  bor- 
ders of  a  basin,  the  slopes  were  most  frequently  directed  towards  each  other ; 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  sometimes  there  was  a  junction  of  the  two 
slopes  in  the  middle  of  the  basin  by  a  plane  or  curved  portion  which  has 
been  called  the  bottom  of  the  boat — [**fond  de  batttauy^  because,  in  fact, 
the  section  of  the  two  slopes,  thus  united,  bears  resemblance  to  the  section 
of  a  boat.  This  disposition,  which  has  been  too  generalized  for  the  en- 
semble of  the  formation,  it  having  been  very  frequently  deranged  by  acci- 
dents of  another  nature,  and  as  regards  the  coal  beds,  when  the  continuity 
is  not  always  established  between  tlie  beds  of  which  the  slopes  tend  theo- 
retically towards  each  other,  is  nevertheless,  with  these  exceptions,  a  very 
common  occurrence. 

This  fact'  indicates  that  coal  basins  have  generally  been  compressed  by 
lateral  upheavings  or  pressure. 

The  change  of  inclination  oflen  involves  the  existence  of  curves  of  adjust- 
ment, which  are  only  the  folds  [p/»]  of  the  beds.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
circumscribed  basins,  these  folds  are  of  great  radius :  but,  in  the  beds  of 
the  great  northern  basin  of  France,  the  folds  are  sometimes  so  sudden  and 
decided  that  they  change  the  inclination  of  from  10°  or  15°,  to  that  of  75°  or 
80°  at  any  given  point. 

The  section  of  the  basin  of  Mons,  in  Belgium,  is  a  good  examine  of  the 
plication  or  doubling  back  of  the  coal  beds  of  the  northern  basin,  even  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  veitical  shads  to  pass  two  or  three  times 
through  the  same  beds.  Most  frequently  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
thickness  at  the  angle  or  bend  ["  crochon^^^']  of  a  ply,  and  the  thickness  of  a 
bed  of  one  yard  is  increased  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  yards.  Those  beds 
whose  inclination  is  below  twenty  degrees,  permit  the  establishment  of 
working  galleries  according  to  the  method  which  bears  the  name  of  flats — 
** plats"  and  they  call  uprights — ** droits" — those  which  possess  a  high  in- 
clination. The  same  beds,  therefore,  that  occur  in  our  section  of  Mons, 
assume  alternately  the  disposition  of  flats  and  uprights. 

These  folds  have,  at  the  same  time,  both  a  direction  and  an  inclination, 
and  form  a  sort  of  sloping  gutter  which  is  called  by  the  Belgian  and  French 
miners  '*  ennoyage" 

The  plications  are  evidently  the  effect  of  dynamic  causes,  which  have 
produced  these  inclinations ;  they  result  from  upheavings  which  have  undu- 
lated the  surface  of  the  basin,  and  from  lateral  pressure,  which  has  forced 
the  groups  thus  undulated,  to  occupy  a  greatly  contracted  space. 

Contractions  and  enlargements  are  frequent  accidents  in  coal  beds ;  they 
both  exist,  generally,  in  the  same  vein,  and,  in  some  basins,  the  miners  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  the  roof  and  floor  widen  suddenly,  "  the  bed 
enlarges,  we  are  going  to  lose  it."  A  gradual  and  prolonged  contraction,  a 
division  of  the  bed,  whose  planes  of  stratification  become  entangled  in  the 
rocks  of  the  roof  and  floor ;  in  fine,  the  alteration  of  the  coal  which  becomes 
more  and  more  mixed  with  argillaceous  slate,  constitute  an  impoverishment 
which  is  the  ordinary  precursor  of  a  total  suppression. 

When  the  two  walls  of  the  vein,  approaching  each  other,  come  to  unite, 
and  for  a  while  to  suppress  the  coal  bed,  the  accident  takes  the  name  of 
ftmU,  [crain  or  coufflee.] 

Faults  are  more  frequent  accidents  in  the  thick  beds  than  in  those  which 
do  not  exceed  a  yard.  By  following  the  carbonaceous  thread  which  almost 
always  exists  as  a  trace  left  by  the  coal  itself,  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  fd- 
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lowiog  the  rocks  of  the  roof  and  floor,  of  which  nature  furnishes  indices 
sufficient  to  preserre  the  plane  of  stratification,  the  bed  will  be  recovered, 
after  an  interruption  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  mines  of  Rive-de- 
Gier,  the  lines  of  white  slate  serve  as  a  guide,  in  default  of  carbon,  bv  which 
to  pass  over  or  go  by  the  faults.  In  the  mines  of  the  environs  of  Nantes, 
where  the  suppression  is  eqoallj  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  atten- 
tivdy  the  rocks  of  the  walls,  in  order  to  pass  by,  without  deviation,  the  very 
considerable  spaces  which  often  separate  the  prolongation  of  the  same  bed. 

Miners  are  sometimes  very  much  embarrassed,  when  they  have  pursued 
the  trace  of  a  fault  during  a  long  space ;  for,  not  finding  sgain  any  indica- 
tion of  resumption,  they  do  not  know  whether  the  interruption  should  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  fault  or  to  the  definitive  cessation  of  the  coal. 
No  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  case ;  the  observation  of  the  structure  of 
the  whole  can  only  furnish  the  data  which  we  have  already  indicated  above. 

Faults  are  very  common  accidents.  They  are  fractures  which  affect  the 
entire  character  of  the  formation,  and  cause  greater  or  less  disturbances. 
These  faults  have  a  determinate  direction,  and  frequently  a  basin  is  affected 
by  a  system  of  faults  parallel  with  each  other.  At  other  times,  there  are 
several  systems  which  follow  different  directions,  but  are  each  composed  of 
faults,  connected  with  each  other,  by  a  psrallelism  of  direction. 

The  intensity  of  the  faults  is  very  variable ;  sometimes  they  scarcely  inler« 
nipt  the  formation,  and  appear  as  fissures  which  have  changed  the  level  of 
the  two  ruptured  parts,  but  not  enough  to  constitute  the  total  intermption 
of  the  coal,  which  is  always  easy  to  follow,  when  the  offset  is  not  greater 
than  the  thickness  of  the  coal.  The  bed  of  Lucy,  in  the  basin  of  Saone^t- 
Loire,  frequently  presents  such  faults. 

The  section  of  the  coal  bed  of  Monceau  furnishes  an  example  of  inter- 
ruptions of  continuity  caused  by  movements  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
the  coal  deposit,  and  of  a  confusion  [brouiliage]  which  totally  interrupts  the 
coal. 

The  brouUtages  are  nothing  but  the  intervals  comprised  between  the 
planes  of  fracture ;  in  .these  intervals  all  the  beds  are  broken  and  reduced  to 
angular  blocks  mingled  together. 

When  these  faults  form  part  of  those  which  have  determined  the  outline 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  offsets  or  upthrows  are,  in  some  measure, 
proportionate  to  the  inequalities  which  it  presents.  Thus,  there  sre  offsets 
and  upthrows  of  several  hundred  feet  in  the  basins  of  England,  of  Wales, 
and  of  Rive-de-Gier,  whose  surface  is  highly  disturbed. 

In  the  basins  of  the  Saone-etrLoire,  they  are  rarely  more  than  from  thirty 
to  ninety  feet,  and  are,  notwithstanding,  in  agreement  with  the  undulations 
of  the  surface. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  establish,  from  the  most  detailed  and 
available  information,  agreements  between  the  arrangement  of  the  beds 
of  coal  and  the  superficial  accidents  of  the  soil.  Thus,  in  a  great  number 
of  basins,  the  direction  of  their  beds  coincide  with  that  of  the  great  axis  of 
the  coal  formation,  and  this  great  axis  is  itself  directed  in  the  same  course 
as  the  existing  valleys,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direction  of  the  beds  is 
cohfoQitd^wMi  that  of  the  dividing  lines  of  the  waters  and  the  principal 
valleys.  Iifi'9#«ne  other  basins,  the  planes  of  stratification  of  the  formation 
have  not  only  the  same  direction,  but  also  the  same  inclination  as  that  of 
the  surface  declivities. 

The  basin  oi  Bert  offers  a  striking  example  of  this  agreement  The 
ioelittitioiis  of  its  eoal  beds  change  as  ofllen  as  five  times  whilst  conforming 
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to  the  inclinations  of  the  surface,  and  ^e  range  of  the  valleys  corresponds 
with  the  direction  of  the  beds.  The  greater  part  of  the  basins  which  affect 
the  boat  form,  present,  at  their  styrfaces,  an  analogous  disposition ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  waters  follow  the  direction  of  the  strata,  and  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  basins  are  generally  more  elevated  than  the  axes.* 

English  CodrFidds. — Faults  and  interruptions  prevail,  more  or  less,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  roost  coal-fields,  but  they  possess  different  characters 
in  different  regions.  The  Newcastle  coal-field  is  remarkable  for  its  number 
of  faults;  from  the  dimensions  of  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred  fathoms.  But 
in  the  southern  coal  basins,  particularly  those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
South  Wales,  there  are  frequently  found  remarkable  irregularities,  called 
*^  horses.**  Where  these  horses  occur,  the  coal  disappears  all  at  once ;  but 
yet  without  any  fault  at  aU.  They  have  to  be  cut  through,  and,  after  a  time, 
the  coal  reappears.t  These  horses  appear  to  be  ascribable  to  interruptions 
in  the  original  deposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  coal  seams. 

Chemicai  Geology,  as  appUed  to  CoaL — At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  rep<Mled  in  the 
AthenaBum,  Professor  Johnston  brought  forward  the  result  of  his  investiga* 
tions  on  the  most  important  of  mineral  productions,  coat. 

Although  some  geologists  may  entertain  a  different  (^nion,  he  assumes 
for  granted  the  vegetable  origin  of  coal.  Although  it  may  be  classified  in 
various  ways,  for  economic  or  geologic  convenience,  as  into  caking  or  not 
caking,  bituminous  or  non-bituminous,  the  true  basis  of  the  classification 
must  depend  on  the  chemical  composition.  Carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
are  tlie  component  parts  of  living  vegetables,  and  the  same  elements  com- 
pose eoal,  but  in  different  proportions. 

In  the  decompoenlion  of  vegetable  matter,  there  are  two  agents  always  at 
work*-viz.  atmospheric  air  and  water,  which  resolve  it  into  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen ;  forming,  with  one  another,  those  combinations— carburetted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  Vegetable  matter,  consequently,  in 
different  states,  showed  different  proportions  of  these  elements. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  in  all  the  difibrent  varieties  of  coal,  in  Mr.  John- 
ston's table,  was  taken  as  a  ccmstant  quantity ;  and  from  lignite,  downwards, 
we  see  a  progressive  loss  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  until,  in  anthracite,  the 
carbon  is  the  chief  component. 

This  is  borne  out  by  experience.  In  the  change  from  lignite  to  fossil 
wood  we  find  that  carbonic  acid  only  is  parted  with ;  and  this  continues, 
without  variation,  in  all  the  kinds,  down  to  cannel  coal. 

In  mines  of  lignite  and  cannel  coal,  we  find  only  carbonic  acid,  or  choke 
damp;  while  in  mines  of  coal  lower  in  the  scale,  we  find,  in  addition,  car- 
buretted hydrogen  or  Jire  damp.  This  also  appears  in  the  uble  referred  to^ 
the  hydrogen  diminishing  in  each  variety  as  we  approach  anthracite. 

In  some  mines  we  find  a  perfect  confirmation  of  this  theory.  In  certain 
Yorkshire  mines,  coal  of  different  kinds,  cannel  coal  being  at  the  top,  evi- 
dently prove  that  those  below,  having  been  longer  subjected  to  chemical 
action,  had  parted  with  more  of  their  hydrogen.  The  same  occurs  in  mines 
in  Lancashire. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Johnston  asserted,  that  bituminous  matter  must 
be  of  vegetable  origiii—in  fact,  chemistry  proved  it  Distillation  of  vegetable 
matter  in  a  gas  work,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  a  volcano,  was  the  same  process. 
.    In  further  support  of  this  conclusion,  we  cite  the  following  high  authority: 

**  G^ologle  ftppliqnfte,  par  M.  AmMfee  Borat,  1846. 

t  Profetfor  Anated'i  Geological  Lecturei,  1847-8. 
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and  graphite,  correspond  so  exactJj,  that  this  aiooe  would  show  the  vegetable 
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A,  Coals  which  cannot  be  employed  in  iron  works,  in  the  crude  state. 

B,  Coals  which  cement  Jess  in  the  fire,  and  which  it  is  practicable  to  use  raw  in  furnaces 
worked  with  heated  air. 

C,  Chiefly  for  illamtBatiBg  gas. 
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INTRODUCTION*  U 

In  the  belief  that  every  species  of  information  which  makes  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  various  mineral  combustibles  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  better 
understood,  most  be  useful  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the 
present  work,  we  have  arranged  the  foregoing  practical  details.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  management  of  fuel, 
and  in  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  each  species  is  held  by  operative 
and  scientific  men.  It  is  proper  to  know  the  conclusions  to  which  those 
persons  have  arrived.  We  cannot  here  give  all  those  results  in  detail ;  and, 
moreover,  this  is  not  a  treatise  on  iron  makings  But  we  have  sought  to 
concentrate  certain  material  facts  on  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties.  It  will  then  be  easy  to  compare  them  with  others  of  corre- 
sponding character.  We  have  therefore  given,  in  the  preceding  page,  a 
comparative  table  and  characteristic  analysis  of  the  principal  descriptions  of 
coal  employed  in  the  iron  works  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MINERAL  COALS. 

In  the  foregoing  table  of  analysis  of  coals  and  anthracites  we  have  so 
arranged  them  as  to  exhibit  their  varieties  or  gradations,  and  their  distinguish- 
ing properties,  in  different  countries.  Hence,  the  European  coals  can  readily 
be  compared  with  those  of  America,  and  the  adaptations  of  either  may  be 
assigned  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  We  proceed  to  note  these 
characteristic  differences  and  agreements  more  in  detail. 

L  Pat  Bituminous,  blazing,  coking, — tn  the  first  class,  series  A,  of  the 
table,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  English  coals  of  the  north,  and  some  of 
the  coals  of  Silesia,  of  Hesse,  of  France,  and  of  America,  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  are  chiefly  fat  and  very  adhesive  or  caking ;  swelling  much  in  the 
fire.  The  hot  air  blast  is  successfully  applied  with  these  in  the  high  fur- 
naces. But,  as  their  tendency  to  cement  together  in  a  solid  mass,  when  in 
the  fire,  is  such  as  to  prevent  a  free  draft  or  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
furnace,  it  has  been  found  indispensable  to  submit  the  coals  to  a  preliminary 
process,  and  to  reduce  them  to  coke.  Thus,  the  difficulty  is  wholly  re- 
moved; and  a  light,  cellular,  and  purely  carbonaceous  substance,  easily 
ignited,  is  substituted  for  the  unmanageable  coal  in  its  crude  state.  The 
average  quantity  of  carbon  which  the  English  coals  possess,  is  stated  to  be 
sixty-five  per  cent. 

Series  B,  more  southward,  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire :  these  coals, 
although  containing  as  much,  and  even  more  bitumen,  do  not  melt  together 
likie  those  of  Northumberland.  They  scarcely  change  their  form  even  in 
the  state  of  coke.  The  varieties,  having  this  property,  admit  of  their  being 
used  in  the  raw  state,  but  require  the  introduction  of  hot  air  into  the 
furnaces.  Some  of  the  American  coals  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountain 
have  also  these  characters. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  ^as,  the  type  of  perfection, 
in  the  series  C,  is  the  Scotch  cannel ;  then  comes  afler  it  the  Lancashire 
cannel,  and,  in  the  third  order,  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  cannel. 
With  this  class  we  would  place  the  cannel  coals  of  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  This  series  can  be  assimilated,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  coal  of  the  basin  of  Mons  in  Belgium.  The  splint  coal  of  Scotland  is 
only  a  coarse  variety  of  cannel,  as  are  the  greatest  part  of  all  the  Scotch 
coals. 

The  Newcastle  coals  have  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Anzin,  of  Saint- 
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Etieane,  and  of  Rive-de-Gier,  the  analysu  of  which  we  ha? e  placed  io  the 
aeries  D. 

II.  Series  E.— In  the  second  class,  the  Scotch  coals,  although  conUining 
as  moch  hitnmen  as  those  of  (he  north  of  Scotland,  are  of  the  kind  d^ 
nominated  dry  coals.  Thej  cement  together,  but  without  change  of  form, 
and  are  not  so  adhesive  as  the  fat  English  coals.  These  were  heretofore 
coked  before  being  pot  into  the  fornacea ;  but  recent  improvements  hare 
shown  that,  with  the  application  of  heated  air,  they  can  be  employed 
without  being  previously  carbonized.  Their  average  proportion  of  carbon 
is  about  sixty  per  cent.,  and  of  bitumen  36  per  cent.  Some  of  the 
Alleghany  coals  will  probably  be  found  to  assimilate  with  these.  Approxi- 
mating to  the  ssme  class,  to  a  certain  point,  will  be  found  the  coals  of 
Auvergne  and  of  a  part  of  the  south  of  France. 

III.  Series  F.^— We  have  assigned  an  intermediate  space  for  a  series  of  coals 
in  the  American  coal  basins  which  differ  little  from  E,  except  that  they  coo- 
tain  somewhat  less  of  bitumen  and  more  of  carbon,  viz.  about  66  per  cent 
of  carbon  and  27  per  cent,  of  bitumen  and  volatile  matter,  and  are  less 
adhesive  and  caking.  The  Hersclea  coal,  in  Anatolia,  appears  to  belong 
to  this  series,  and  those  of  the  Cantal  and  Puy  de  Dome  in  France.  These 
are  convertible  into  coke, 

IV.  Intermediate  Series,  very  dry  coals, — SemMtwrnnous  coals, — Sieam 
coals. — ^In  the  fourth  class,  of  which  the  Welsh  coal  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  districts  is  the  type,  and  which  possess  only  from  twelve  to  twenty 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter  and  bitumen,  may  be  arranged  those  denomi- 
nated **  very  dry  coals,  with  excess  of  carbon."  These  do  not  cake  or 
cement  together  in  a  mass,  although  each  individual  fragment  is  susceptible 
of  conversion  separately  into  coke,  and  consequently  do  not  offer  a  simi- 
lar obstruction  to  the  current  of  air  in  the  furnace,  like  those  of  the  first 
clsss.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  that  they  may  be  employed  in  a  crude 
state  in  the  cold  air  furnaces  of  South  Wales.  This  class  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  carbon  than  the  two  others,  being  eighty-one  per  cent 

There  exist  both  in  France,  Saxony  and  Belgium,  coals  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  these.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  particularly  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  some  species  which  closely 
assimilate  with  the  foregoing,  usually  denominated  "  open-burning,"  and 
sometimes  '<  semi^bitominous,"  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  known  species 
for  certain  valuable  properties. 

Under  this  head  may  be  arranged  the  culm  of  Kilkenny  and  of  Gla- 
morganshire, and  the  quality  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  southern  seams 
of  the  Welsh  coal-field,  and  now  universally  known  by  the  name  of  "steam 
coal,"  being  supplied  to  the  British  marine  steamers,  and  even  to  those  of 
France  and  Egypt.  The  Welsh  culm  is  a  very  light  coal,  of  loose  texture, 
very  glossy,  and  composed  of  capillary  fibres  arranged  in  divergent  rays.  It 
burns  easily,  and  without  smoke,  makes  a  lively  fire,  and  is  in  great  request 
in  Swansea  and  Cornwall  for  the  smelting  of  copper.  Depots  of  steam 
coals  are  formed  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  for  the  service  of  the'  English  steamers. 

There  is  in  England  another  variety  of  coal,  but  not  abundant,  called 
JUtU  coal,  because  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  flint,  and  has  a  shining  fracture 
approaching  to  anthracite.  The  flew  coal  of  the  mines  of  Wedgebory  io 
Staffordshire,  belongs  to  this  series.  In  Cumberland,  at  Alston  Moor,  a 
variety  of  coal  is  found,  almost  without  bitumen,  called  crow  coal,  which 
approaches  to  the  French  coal  of  Fresnes. 
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y.  In  the  fifth  daw  are  comprised  the  anthraeiteir,  or  nonobitotninoua 
coa]8.  We  ahall  enter  more  into  detail  when  we  treat  of  the  coal  diatricta 
of  Wales  and  the  United  States.  Oar  tables  of  analysis  exhibit  the  con>- 
ponent  parts  of  this  mhieral  fro^i  all  the  principal  known  deposits.  In  Penn« 
sylvania  it  contains  from  85  to  92  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  in  South  Wales 
from  88  to  95;  in  France  80  to  83:  in  Saxony  81 1  and  in  Russia  reaches 
94  per  cent 

After  many  years  of  nnsuccessfol  trial  in  endeavouring  to  adapt  this 
valuable  mineral  oombustible  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  difficulties, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  insurmountable,  were  overcome,  both  in  Wales 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  many  furnaces,  using  the  hot  blast,  are  now  in 
full  activity.  The  dbmestic  use  of  anthracite,  in  the  United  States  is  very 
extensive,  and  annually  increasing;  all  the  original  objections  to  its  use 
having  vanished. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  investigation  of  coal  is  of  so  recent 
a  date  that  we  iiave  scarcely  had  time  to  institute  comparisons  with  the 
corresponding  combustibles  in  Europe.  Nor  have  we  acquired  more  than  a 
meagre  amount  of  information  in  relation  to  the  economic  value  of  similar 
substances  in  other  countries. 

While  in  the  new  world,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  simple 
properties  of  mineral  fuel  have  scarcely  been  known  half  a  century ;  while 
the  first  anthracite  found  its  way  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1812;  from  the  Lehigh  region  in  1814,  and  fi-om  Wilkesbarre  in  1820;-^ 
while  the  first  bituminous  coal  reached  tide  water  down  the  Susquehanna 
only  in  1804,  the  coals  of  England  had  been  employed  for  fuel  and  manu- 
factures from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  those  of  Scotland 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century ;  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  Belgium  the  coal  mines  had  been  in  operation 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1198. 

The  amount  of  current  information  as  to  what  has  been  effected,  and  u 
to  what  is  the  existing  condition,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  relation  to 
coal  mining  industry  and  the  enormous  developments  of  this  mineral  in 
various  countries,  even  during  our  own  time,  rorms  a  department  in  in- 
dustrial statistics  which  greatly  needs  elucidation,  for  the  details  which  it 
embraces  are  by  no  means  of  easy  access  to  the  inquirer,  either  in  the  new 
or  the  old  world.  It  is  the  growing  necessity  for  such  information,  the 
demand  for  a  multitude  of  essential  data  for  which  we  have  so  often  to  seek 
in  vain,  that  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume,  and  has 
encouraged  its  author  to  persevere.  We  fed  assured,  moreover,  that  in  the 
concentration  of  such  a  multitude  of  useful  facts  which  time  has  developed, 
but  which  are  now,  in  great  measure,  for  the  first  time  brought  together,  we 
are  conferring  no  slight  accession  to  the  generally  prevailing  knowledge,  on 
a  subject  which  is  annually  acquiring  importance,  and  becoming  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 

It  may  be  useful  to  pursue  these  preliminary  notes  on  the  classification  of 
mineral  combustibles  somewhat  further ;  and  we,  fortunately,  are  not  with- 
out ample  scientific  authority  for  extending  this  section  as  far  as  our  space 
will  permit 

It  has  been  perceived  that  similarity  of  results  in  analysis,  is  not  of  itself 
an  entire  and  decisive  guide  to  the  ascertainment  of  all  the  properties  of 
coal.  Even  as  regards  chemical  results,  apparently  paralld,  discrepancies 
are  discoverable,  when  the  investigation  is  carried  further,  which  show  the 
absence  or  presence  of  principles  Uiat  materially  influence  operative  results. 
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Thus,  in  coals  containing  similar  quantities  of  carbon,  those  of  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  the  analytical  lesults,  acquired  bj 
Dr.  Thomson,  prove  that  the  relative  quantities  of  hjdrogen,  carbon  and 
azote,  materially  differ.  Again,  external  properties  and  characters  must 
likewise  be  consulted.  The  structure  and  texture  of  the  coal,  the  density, 
the  mode  in  which  it  burns  in  the  fire,  swells  or  decrepitates,  and  other 
phenomena  must  be  attended  to.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  some  of 
the  English  coals  possess  so  strong  a  tendency  to  melt,  cement,  and  coke,  as 
to  form  a  hollow  fire,  and  cannot  be  used  in  iron  works  without  previous 
coking ;  while  other  coals,  even  such  as  possess  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  more 
of  bitumen,  swell  but  little;  and  although  their  fragments  cohere  in  the  fire, 
they  do  not  change  their  form  and  bulk,  even  in  the  process  of  coking. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  which  has  been  employed  to  compare,  with 
still  greater  delicacy,  the  respective  qualities  and  composition  of  these  com- 
bustibles. This  is  by  means  of  the  relative  proportions  of  carbon  and  gase- 
ous matters,  ascertained  more  completely  than  is  exhibited  in  the  usual  form 
of  analysis.  For  a  knowledge  of  these  results,  and  some  others  that  we 
propose  to  introduce,  we  are  mdebted,  in  great  measure,  to  the  work  of  M. 
Pelouze  on  gas.* 

<' AH  the  compact  coabf  even  the  fattest,  the  most  coking,  the  most  in- 
flammable— in  a  word,  those  which  the  English  designate  by  the  name  of 
*'  clo'se^uming  coal"  and  which  yield  to  distillation  a  coke,  always  more  or 
less  abundant,  dense,  and  of  better  quality  than  those  of  the  light  coats — 
ought  to  be  avoided  for  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

But  among  the  eligible  coals,  how  many  distinctions  still  remain  to  be 
made.  We  are  often  astonished  to  find  that  the  lightest  coal^lhat  which 
leaves  the  least  residuum  after  its  combustion— above  all,  that  which  possesses 
characters  entirely  bituminous;  which  kindles  rapidly,  and  gives  out  a  fine 
and  elongated  flame,  yields  much  less  gas  to  distillation  than  some  other 
variety  of  the  light  coals  which  possess  the  same  apparent  characteristics, 
or  which  were  even  far  fro^i  promising  as  much. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  analyses  of  coal,  made  at  vari- 
ous periods ;  but  all  at  a  time  when  the  science  of  the  analysis  of  organic 
bodies  had  made  little  advances.  Besides,  the  only  object  of  those  analyses 
was  that  of  stating  the  re^ective  proportions  of  coke,  or  de-bituminized 
coal,  and  the  incombustible  residuum  which  the  coke  yielded  by  a  com- 
plete incineration.  Little  attention  was  given  to  determining  the  oompo* 
nent  parts  of  the  bituminous  portion^ 

Mr.  Richardson  has  devoted  himself  to  researches  in  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Liebig,  at  Giesen.    He  has  examined  the  English  coals. 

We  give  the  results  of  his  analyses,  the  more  willingly  that  his  examina- 
tions have  been  directed  to  the  produce  in  coke,  and  to  the  elements  of  the 
bituminous  portion. 

British  Bitvminous  Coah. 

With  the  certain  means  that  chemists  possess,  now-a-days,  for  analysing 
organic  substances,  such  a  work,  published  by  a  person  so  competent  in 
these  matters,  ought  to  inspire  confidence.  Now  we  see  that  in  the  bita- 
minous  portion  of  the  coals  assayed  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  varies  from  14.54  for  6.33  of  hydrogen,  to  5.50  for  5.31  of  hydrogen. 
There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  think,  that  in  the  distillation  of  the  first  variety, 

.   *  Tnit6  de  I'^elairage  aa  Cras,  avec  M  pUncbei,  ptr  Peloaxe  Pere,  Paris,  1839. 
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in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  water,  there  would  remain  very  little 
hydrogen  for  the  production  of  gas  for  illumination;  while  the  second 
variety  would  have  yielded  a  much  more  abundant  result  of  carbonated  hy- 
drogen gas. 


'  species  of 

Locality. 

Composition. 

Composition  after 
dedncting  the  ashes. 

Combustible. 

,  Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

Oxygen. 

Ashes  or 
Cinder. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

Oxygen. 

Splint  Coal,* 
Cannel  Coal,   < 
Cherry  Coal, 
Caking  Coal,    h 

Wylam, 

Glasgow, 

Lancashire, 

Edinburgh, 

Newcastle, 

Glasgow, 

Newcastle, 

Glasgow, 

74.823 
82.924 
83.763 
67.697 
84.846 
81.204 
87.962 
83.274 

6.180 
6.491 
6.660 
6.406 
6.048 
6.462 
6.239 
6.171 

6.066 
10.467 

8.039 
12.432 

8.430 
11.933 

6.416 

9.036 

13.912 
1.128 
2.648 

14.666 
1.676 
1.421 
1.393 
2.619 

86.91 
83.87 
86.94 
79.13 
86.29 
82.38 
89.19 
86.43 

7.18 
i)M 
6.81 
6.33 
6.14 
6.63 
6.31 
6.30 

6M 
10.68 

8.26 
14.64 

8.67 
12.09 

6.60 

9.27 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Richardson  was  operating  at  Giesen,  M.  Rey- 
nauh,  an  aspiring  mining  engineer,  was  devoting  himself  at  Paris  to  similar 
researches,  with  much  assiduity.  We  give  below  the  principal  results  which 
he  has  obtained. 

*^ 

European  Bitiminous  Coals. 

Analysis  per  cent,  the  earthy  residuum  being  previously  abstracted. 
The  results  show  the  mean  of  three  different  assays  for  each  species  of  coal. 


Localities. 

Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

1.  Coal  or  Alais,  basin.  No.  23,  mine  of  Rochebelle,  France, 

90.66 

4.92 

4.63 

3.  Coal  ofLavaysse,  Dep.  of  the  Aveyron,                       <« 

82.12 

6.27 

7.48 

3.  Coal  of  Mons.  1st  variety  ofFlenu,                         Belgium, 

86.49 

6.40 

8.11 

4.           "            2nd    ««           «•                                      " 

87.07 

6.63 

7.80 

6.  Coal  of  Epinac,  basin  No.  11,                                 France, 
6.  Coal  of  Blanxy,  No.  10,                                                 <' 

83J22 

6.23 

11.66 

78.26 

.6.36 

16.39 

7.  Cannel  Coal  of  Lancashire,                                      England, 

86.81 

6.86 

8.34 

8.  Coal  of  Comm^ntry,  basin  No.  13,                           France, 

82.92 

6.30 

11.78 

9.CoalofRiTe-do-Gier,  "     No.  20,  Grande-Croix,        •« 
10.        «            "            '  "        "         Rassaud,                « 

89.04 

6.23 

6.73 

89.07 

4.93 

6.00 

11.        •<           "               ««        «'         Corbeyre,   •           " 

90.63 

6.06 

4.42 

12.        «*            «               «        ««        Cimeliere,              •< 

86.08 

6.46 

9.46 

13,        ««            ((               «c        <«                «(                      u 

87.46' 

6.77 

6.78 

14.       «           <«               "        «        Couxon,                « 

84.49 

6.76 

9.36 

15,             ((                   U                        t<            U                        <C                                   t€ 

86.30 

6.27 

8.43 

16.  Coal  of  Noroy,  basin  No.  3,  Vosges,                           " 

17.  Coal  of  Oberkireheo,                                          Westphalia, 

78.32 

6.38 

16.30 

90:40 

4.88 

4.72 

18.  Coal  of  St.  Girons,  Dep.  of  L'Arriege,                France, 

76.06 

6.69 

18J26 

We  remark  how  much  the  proportions  of  oxygen  in  relation  to  hydrogen, 
vary,  even  in  their  most  extended  limits:  and  if  we  admit  that  the  abun- 
dance of  the  first  is  injurious  to  the  production  of  gas  for  lighting,  all  the 
uncertainty  which  is  generally  observed  in  the  result  of  the  manufacture  is 
explained. 

Many  of  the  coals  comprised  in  the  preceding  table  are  defective  by  an 
absolute  want  of  hydrogen;  but  several  others,  even  those  rich  in  hydrogen, 
by  the  association  of  that  with  a  too  strong  proportion  of  oxygen,  which  in 
the  distillation  of  coal  disengages  itself  with  the  hydrosen,  both  being  in  a 
nascent  state,  are  found  in  conditions  favorable  to  comoination;  that  is  to 


hi  iirrAODDcnoir. 

ny,  to  the  pfodoctioo  of  water,  to  the  detrimeiit  of  the  quiDtitj  ofinaain** 
tiaggis. 


LoCftlltiM. 

Carbon. 

Hrdrecen- 

Oiyien. 

1.  ABthrmcito  orPeoniylvaoM,                              United  Sutea, 

94^ 

2Ji5 

2.56 

3.  Coaljr  Antfarmcite  of  Rolduc,  near  Aix-U-Chapelle,  Belgium, 

92.S5 

3.96 

3.19 

3.  AnUuracite  ofMayeone,                                   Fraace» 

93^ 

4^ 

S.I6 

4.         <«         of  South  Walea,                               WaJea, 

94.06 

3.38 

2.57 

6.        «         QfLaMnre,  Des.  oflacre,             France, 

94.07 

1.75 

4.18 

6.         ««         ofMaeot,                                          La  Tarantaite,    97.23 

1.25 

1.52 

We  here  perceive  thit  the  anthracites  are  abeplutelj  wanting  in  hydrogen, 
independentlj  of  the  com ideration  of  oiygen.  It  explains  then  very  well 
why  this  species  of  combustible  is  the  least  convenient  substance  for  the 
manofiicture  of  illuminating  gas."* 

The  results,  according  to  the  English  engineer,  Luke  Herbert,  obtained 
from  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  each  of  the  three  daases  of  English 
bituminous  coals,  and  in  each  case  by  the  distillation  of  one  too  of  the  coal, 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Cannel  coal  of  Lancaster  produced  1 1 ,600  English  cubic  feet  of  gaa. 

2.  Coal  of  Newcastle,  (Hartley  mine,)  9fil00  do. 

3.  Coal  of  Staffordshire,  best  quality,     6,400  do. 

By  experiments  on  a  similar  scale  to  the  last,  were  obtained  the  following 
resulu: 

L  Wallsend  coal,        ...        10.300  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

2.  Temple  Main,     -        -        •        -      8.100  do. 

3.  Primrose  Main,       ...  6.200  do. 

4.  Pembrey, 4.200  da 

The  gas  obtained  possessed  an  illuminating  power  much  inferior  to  that 
from  the  coal  of  the  first  class ;  but  there  was  much  coke  of  good  quality. 

In  this  class  the  series  terminates  with  the  drier  and  less  adhesive  coals, 
called  "  open  burning  coals.''  Those  of  this  kind  are  preferred  by  black- 
smiths  because  they  better  bear  the  blast  of  the  bellows. 


ADAPTATION  OP  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  COAL  TO  THE  PURPOSES  OF 
STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

There  has  been  recently  published  a  very  elaborate  report,  of  607  pages, 
*'  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States,  on  American  coals  appli- 
cable to  steam  navigation  and  to  other  purposes,  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Johnson." 
U  includes  two  hundred  and  one  tables,  prepsred  by  the  author  with  unusual 
care  and  under  peculiar  advantages,  and  furnishes  the  results  of  a  long  series 
of  experimental  investigations  conducted  at  Washington. 

Our  space  precludes  our  quoting  extensively  from  this  voluminous  docn** 
ment;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  selecting  the  following  table  of  the  relative 
degree  of  evaporative  power  of  different  coals  under  similar  or  uniform  hmlks. 
We  select  this  table,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  in  preference  to  that 
which  exhibits  **  the  order  of  evaporative  power  under  equal  weights"  He 
remarks  that  coal,  **  when  sold  by  weight  and  used  on  shore,  the  weight  per 

*  Peloute  on  Om. 
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cubic  foot  is  a  point  of  little  moment.  Space  for  stowage  is  easily  obtained. 
But  in  steam  navigation,  bulk,  as  well  as  weight,  demand  attention ;  and  a 
difference  oftweniy  per  cent.,  which  experiment  shows  to  exist  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  different  coals, 
assumes  a  value  of  no  little  magnitude.  This  is  obviously  trae,  since,  if 
other  things  be  equal,  the  length  of  a  voyage  must  depend  on  the  amount  of 
evaporative  power  afforded  by  the  fuel  which  can  be  stowed  in  the  bunkers 
of  a  steamer,  always  of  limited  capacity.^ 
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1*be  flame  Coals. 

Cl4Bilf1cDtinn  of  American  Ccala,  In  the  order  tyf  flVfiporntire 

0  -e 

'S 

if 

P^jwer  nndfif  eiiufll  Irulht,  to  wMch  is  added  I  he  TcUiWe 

B^^  tl 

js 

kiumericul  rank  ofihe  a^rns  cniili  under  equ^l  meighiM,  alto 

ti      1^ 

m  f,  s^ 

^^ 

t,  -^ 

In  tbc  order  ortbflir  iMcidc  EravfUcl,  uid  9t  tbeir  markfil^ 

~  3 

tbts  irelfbt. 

"1  = 

C4    U 

i 

Namei  nod 
LocfiLltlflB. 

Bute  or  Cf^unty. 

QaaUly. 

1 

Atkinson*,  Cuiober- 

hiBd  coal. 

Maryland, 

Dry  bituminous  c'l., 

500.8 

1.000 

1 

29 

81 

s 

BMkVMT  Meadow,, 

Slope  v., 

Pennsylvania, 
8clMiylkmCo.,Pa^ 

Ant'cite,  white  ash, 

550.1 

.968 

7 

3 

1 

s 

Peach  Mouatate, 

**      red  ash. 

645.T 

.904 

3 

0 

11 

4 
5 

Forest  ImproTem't, 
Easby't,  Cumber- 

u                 *t 

•*       while  ash, 

540.8 

.055 

4 

5 

13 

5 

land  coal, 
N.  Y.  and  Maryland 
comp.. 

Maryland, 

Dry  bituminous  c'l.. 

535.0 

.940 

0 

81 

83 

Qnmberland  coal. 

"       free  burning. 

584.8 

.937 

0 

9 

18 

7 

Queen's  Run  coal, 

Clinton  co.,  Penn., 
Tioga  CO.,  Penn., 

Moderately  bitu's, 

517.0 

.913 

8 

83 

88 

8 

BlossbuTf, 

»« 

515.9 

.911 

10 

85 

80 

0 

NefTs,  Cumber'd  cl, 

BUryland, 

Free  baming  bitu'a, 

518.7 

.900 

18 

80 

9 

10 

Easby's     ''ooal    in 

store," 

Cumberland,  Md., 

<« 

511.1 

.903 

5 

30 

10 

11 

Beaver  Meadow, 

19 

No.  3, 
"       nary  yard, 
Biixtnre  \-Mk  Oum- 

Pennsylvania, 

Ant'cite,  while  ash, 

505.5 
500.0 

.893 
.883 

15 

18 

1 

6 

4 

13 

berland  and  4.5tbs 

Beaver  Meadow, 

Mixed, 

496.5 

.880 

10 

0 

14 

Ubigh  coal, 

Pennsylvania, 

Ant'cite,  white  ash, 

404.0 

.878 

23 

8 

t 

15 

Ralston, 

Lycoming  cr'k.,Pa., 

Moderately  bitu's, 

493.3 

.871 

24 

10 

3 

10 

Summit  PortafecM, 

Cambria  eo.,  Pa^ 

480.0 

.800 

14 

18 

17 

17 

Mixture  l-5tb  Mid- 
Lothian  and  4-5th 

Beaver  Meadow, 

Mixed, 
Bituminous, 

48U 

.850 

85 

a 

18 

Barr*s  deep  run, 

near  Richmond,  Va., 

478.7 

.845 

19 

17 

10 

19 

Lackawanna, 

Pennsylvania, 

Ant'cite,  white  ash. 

477.7 

.844 

8 

10 

30 

SO 

KarlbauB, 

»♦ 

Moderately  bitu's, 

477.4 

.843 

17 

34 

88 

31 

Stony  creek.  Per- 

severance seam. 

Dauphin  eo..  Pa., 

8emi-bitumiB0us> 

478.8 

.885 

13 

8 

80 

9S 

Lykens  valley, 

««       fi 

Anthracite, 

490.7 

.818 

11 

15 

n 

13 

Nova  Scotia, 

Bitumifioua, 

450.5 

.790 

33 

88 

15 

84 

Mld-Lothian,  av'ge, 

Richmond,  Va., 

M 

448.5 

.792 

35 

31 

10 

35 

Croucbe*8  pits. 

** 

445.0 

.785 

34 

7. 

14 

SQ 

Newcastle, 

England, 

Fat  bitu's  coal. 

439.0 

.770 

87 

38 

35 

27 

Mid-Lothian,  900  (t 

shaft. 

Virginia, 

433.7 

.700 

89 

13 

87 

88 

**    new  shaft, 

*» 

u 

418.0 

.739 

86 

84 

38 

89 

Picton,  Cunards, 

Nova  Scotia, 

M 

417.9 

.738 

30 

83 

80 

30 

Chesterfield  comp.. 

Richmond,  Va., 

U 

410.9 

.780 

80 

33 

40 

31 

Mid-Lothian,  scr'nd, 

u          ' 

(( 

408.7 

.722 

82 

35 

39 

38 

Natural  coke. 

«« 

M 

305.3 

.008 

31 

.s? 

37 

33 

Creek  compaay, 

Chesterfield  co.,  Ya. 

M 

391.8 

.092 

83 

38 

34 

Pittsburg, 

Pennsylvania, 

Fat  Irfta's  eoal. 

884.1 

.078 

30 

39 

SO 

35 

Svdney  coal, 
Liverpool, 

Cape  Breton, 

Bituminous, 

378.9 

.009 

37 

19 

s» 

3fi 

England, 
Scotland, 

Fat  bitu's  coal. 

375.4 

.003 

38 

37 

33 

87 

Scotch, 

Bituminous, 

353.8 

.085 

42 

»4 

84 

38 

Tippecanoe, 

nr.  Petersburg,  Va., 

350.8 

.018 

39 

18 

48 

39 

Cannelton, 

Indiana, 

Cannel  coal, 

348.8 

010 

41 

SO 

34 

40 

Clover  Hill, 

Richmond,  Va.» 

Bhumlnous, 

347.4 

.014 

40 

33 

41 

41 

Coke  of  Cumberland 

coal. 

Maryland, 

Coke, 

884.0 

.508 

81 

44 

49 

Coke  of  RIchm'd  c'l 

Virginia, 

M 

888.0 

.499 

88 

43 

43 

Dry  pine  wood. 

Piaewood, 

06.0 

.175 

43 

40 

45 

kiii 
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ADAPTATION  OF  COAL  TO  STEAM  POWER. 

We  learn,  through  varioas  channels,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  ki 
England,  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  coal,  not  solely  as  relates  to  it0 
economic  working  and  consumption,  but  with  reference  to  the  probable 
quantities  absolutely  workable  in  Great  Britain,  the  most  economic  methods 
of  combustion,  and  the  chemical  properties  and  combinations  of  eoal.  An 
inquiry  was  announced  as  in  progress,  in  the  close  of  1846,  in  reference  to 
the  value  of  coals  for  the  use  of  the  British  steam  navy.  It  is  designed  not 
merely  to  ascertain,  by  chemical  analysis,  the  constituents  of  different  sorts 
of  coal,  but,  by  an  extensive  series  of  comparative  experiments,  to  determine 
their  practical  applicability.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  announced  that 
steam  boilers  and  furnaces  have  been  erected  at  the  Engineering  College  at 
Putney,  and  the  examination  is  intrusted  to  Sir  Henry  de  la  Bedie  and  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  and  those  associated  with  them. 

The  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal  remarks,*  "  our  beds  of  coal  have  beea 
the  undoubted  production  of  ages ;  and,  vast  as  they  are,  it  appears  the  height 
of  the  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  they  are  inexhaustible.  Every  succeeding 
year  brings  its  increasing  consumption,  not  simply  of  tons,  but  of  millions ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  question  in  the  range  of  political  economy 
that  deserves  so  much  patient  investigation,  and  no  body  of  men  so  highly 
competent  to  the  task  as  the  gentlemen  alluded  to." 


OeneraJ  View  or  Table  of  the  relative  density  of  different  species  of  Coal 
and  Anthracite,  at  various  parts  of  the  World, 

In  a  previous  page  we  took  occasion,  by  means  of  the  requisite  tables,  to 
exhibit  the  relative  amounts  of  carbon  and  volatile  matters  which  exist  in 
the  principal  bituminous  coals  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Belgium,  France, 
and  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  hence  to  show  their  comparative 
adaptation  to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  following  table  offers  another 
method  of  making  useful  comparisons  of  the  bituminous  and  non-bituminous 
combustibles  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  by  means  of  their  respective 
specific  gravities  and  weights  per  solid  cubic  yard,  in  pounds,  avoirdupois. 


11 

% 

LocaliUes  of  Anthracites  and 
Anthracitoos  Coals. 

51 

H 

Hi 

H 

in 

UiriTED  States. 

UifiTCD  States. 

^mntylvania. 

Pittsburg, 

1.266 

2134 

noia,  int§rmediat9  coaU,  dry. 

Mercer  coonty, 

1.276 

2161 

blazing. 

Karthaai, 

1.263 

2131 

Somerset  cc,  18  p.  ct.  bitu'n, 

1.382 

2332 

FarrandtTille, 

1.339 

2257 

Blossbarg,  15  to  IS  p.  ct.  bit.. 

1.400 

2362 

Philiptborg, 

1.368 

2292 

Daaphin  co.,  Rattling  run. 

1.391 

2347 

1.371 

2313 

Lebanon  co.,  Yellow  Springs, 

1.395 

2351 

Broad  Top  Mn.,  Bedford  co. 

1.700 

2S68 

Virginia. 

Wheeling, 

1.230 

2075 

Maryland. 

Kanawha,  salines. 

1.260 

2109 

Frostburg,  12  to  20  p.  ct.  bit., 

1.662 

2619 

Richmond, 

1J246     2102 

*  Mining  Joornal,  Angnit  1st,  1846. 
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?< 

LocalitiMofCoa). 

1^ 
II 

p. 

Loealitles  of  Anthraeltes,  Ax. 

II 

If* 

UifiTEo  States. 
Tent%e8iee. 

aiatet. 

Cumberland  MottnUins, 

1.450 

2447 

OhiOy 

1.270 

2140 

Mean  weight  in  the  U.  8. 

2475 

Kentucky^ 

1.260 

2106 

Indiana,    ' 

1.260 

2126 

Pennsylvania,-^Anthracite8. 

lUinoii, 

1.373 

3146 

Lykens  valley. 

1.327 

2240 

Average  in  U.  States. 

2160 

Lebanon  co.,  grey  vein. 

1.379 

2327 

Schuylkill  CO.,  Lorberry  c»k. 

1.472 

2484 

PotUville,' Sharp  Mountain, 
«        Peach        •« 

1.412 

2382 

ElTEOVE. 

1.446 

2440 

«        Salem  vein, 

1.574 

2649 

EngUmd. 

Tamaqua,  vein  N., 

1.600 

2700 

Newcastle,  cherrT  coal. 

1.266 

2136 

Mauch  Chunk, 

1.550 

2615 

^.  "         ^"8» 

lJt70 

2143 

Nesqnehoning, 
Wilkesbarre,  best. 

1.558 

2646 

Wigan,            «« 
Dorham,          « 

1.276 

2151 

1.472 

2484 

1.274 

2150 

West  Mabonoy, 

1.371 

2313 

Lancaihire,  cannel. 

1.199 

2023 

Beaver  Meadow, 

1.600 

2700 

Derbyihire,  furnace  eoal, 

1.264 

2133 

Girardville, 

1.600 

2700 

Sbropsliire,             *< 

1J268 

2140 

Hazelton, 

1.550 

2615 

Broad  Mountain, 

1.700 

2869 

Scotland. 

1.609 

2716 

Glaagow,  cherry  coal. 

1.268 

2140 

. 

*•        splint. 

1.307 

2205 

MauackuutU. 

Wylam,        «* 

1.302 

2197 

Mansfield, 

1.710 

2886 

£dinbaigh,eannei, 

1.318 

2224 

Rhodehland. 

France. 

Portsmouth, 

1.810 

3064 

Puy-de-D6ine, 

1.310 

2212 

Average  in  U.  S. 

2601 

Cantal, 

1.300 

2193 

. 

Anyergne, 

1.820 

2222 

Eu&ors* 

AUier, 

1.330 

2244 

South  Walee. 

Swansea, 

1.263 

2131 

Belgium. 

Cyfarthfa, 

1.337 

2256 

Hainaot, 

1.270 

2140 

average, 

1.360 

2278 

Liege, 

1.300 

2193 

Ynis-cedwin, 

1.354 

2284 

8iMa. 

BrOandy  mean. 

1.446 

2376 

Fredericb, 

1.263 

2131 

Gustaw  grobe. 

1.270 

2140 

France. 

Average  in  Europe. 

2164 

AUier, 

1.380 

2207 

Cantal, 

1.390 

2283 

Brassac, 

1.430 

2413 

Asia. 

Belgium,  anthrtc^i  coal  of 

Bengal,  Hurdwar, 

1.368 

2308 

Mons, 

1.307 

2106 

«        Cbirra  Pnnjee, 

1.447 

2441 

Westphalia, 
Pnissisn  Saxony, 

1.350 

2278 

AsraiD,  Kosya  hills, 

1.276 

2151 

1.466 

2474 

Aracan,  Birmese, 

1.308 

2207 

Saxony, 

1.300 

2193 

Average  in  Asia. 

2277 

Average  of  Europe. 

2281 

From  the  foregoing  table  several  useful  facts  are  made  apparent.  The  first 
is,  the  greater  weight  of  the  American  anthracites  than  those  of  Europe ; 
second,  that  the  bituminous  coals  very  closely  coincide  in  both  quarters  of 
the  globe. 


Average  weight  of  a  cubic  yard. 

Bituminous  coals. 

Anthracites. 

Intermediate  species. 

Mean  weight  of  the  American, 
"            «        European, 
«             "        Asiatic, 

2560  lbs. 
2164    •* 
2277    « 

2601  lbs. 
2281    « 

2475  lbs. 

We  have  neither  added  the  weight  of  the  intermediate  species  of  coal  to 
the  bituminous  column  nor  to  the  anthracites;  because,  in  either  case,  it 
would  have  unduly  affected  the  true  character  of  the  averages.    Third,  as 
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..  t  Mil.  tiililft  of  American  tnthracites— -and  it  may  be  correct  also  to 
i  ..ii.  ilml  id  iU*^  bituminous  coals^it  will  be  seen,  with  the  assistance  of 
,. .).   iImiI  lltiir  upoctfic  gravity  increases  as  we  advance  from  west  to  east: 

Mill  inir 
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ii|l  mUo  tliij  fact,  noted  elsewhere,  that  the  weight  of  the  combustible 
III  uftnyorxioa  to  the  amount  of  bitumen  with  which  it  may  be 
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4  A»  AnlhrnriUi  of  Pemuylv€tma,eammimfy  distingmshed  as  M^hke  Ask, 
llnl  A*k  Coals,  and  selected  according  to  their  respective  qualities,-^ 
^  IhUi  frfniing  on  the  coraparatiTe  value  of  the  varieties  of  Pennsylvania 
Hiiilirnf  itf«  ss  applied  to  iron  making,  we  have  said  but  little  in  relation  to 
lliMf  ri'ln/ive  values  for  domestic  use.  It  seems  established  that,  for  closed 
luiitntrit,  for  warming  houses,  the  white  ash  variety,  being  the  most  compact, 
(|t.(i«n,  and  mI'^^  burning,  is  more  durable,  and  consequently,  more  preferable 
Ihfifi  t'h^  (H>ft^  red  ash  coal.  In  open  grates,  for  warming  apartments,  the 
lift  I  ^f  IS  di'cidpdly  preferred.  We  have  observed  a  recent  statement  of  the 
fMfiM  f^  an  experiment,  in  relation  to  this  point,  which,  as  regards  the  wann- 
ing ^f  n[f»nments,  seems  tolerably  decisive. 

Ji  very  important  and  interesting  experimenl  wss  recently  made  for  the 
tntTpf^  ^  testing  the  comparative  value  of  the  red  and  white  ash  coals  for 
domestic  purposes.  Two  rooms  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  having  the 
iMine  temperature,  were  selected  to  ascertain  how  many  pounds  of  each 
kind  would  be  required  to  heat  them  to  a  temperature  of  65  degrees,  during 
a  period  of  15  hours,  when  the  temperature  out  of  doors  at  9  A.  M.  was  at 
ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the 
trial,  so  that  the  red  and  white  ash  coals  might  be  used  in  alternate  rooma. 
Ksres  were  made  at  9  A.  M.  and  continued  antil  12  P.  M.  Two  thermom»> 
ters  (one  in  each  room)  were  suspended  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
grates,  and  the  tempentnre  was  carefully  registered  every  hour.  The  result 
fras  as  follows : — 

Thirty-^me  pounds  each  day  of  the  Schuylkill  red  ash  coal  gave  a  mean 
temperature  of  64  degrees ;  and  thirty-seven  pounds  each  day  of  the  white 
ash,  taken  from  a  vein  of  high  repute  in  the  Lehigh  region,  gave  a  mean 
temperature  of  63  degrees.  Making,  2000  pounds  of  the  red  ash  to  be 
equal  to  2387  pounds  of  the  white ;  or,  red  ash  coal  at  95.50  per  ton,  to  be 
equal  to  white  ash  at  t4.6l.  This  settles  the  question  on  the  score  of 
ecoNomr. 

DEPTHS  OF  COAL  MINES. 

The  following  statement  has  been  prepared  from  a  much  more  extensive 
aeries,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  minimum,  the  maximum,  and  the  average 
depths  beneath  the  surface  at  which  beds  of  coal  are  at  this  time  productively 
worked,  in  the  principal  mining  regions  of  the  world. 


Depths  of  Coal  Minei. 

No.  of 

- 

Coal-Fieldt. 

CMd-Fieldi. 

Minimum 
feet. 

Average 
feet. 

Maximun 
feet. 

Greol  Britain. 

X. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  depth  reached  in 

the  works. 

i« 

(t 

1167 

XL 

South  Staffordshire,  Christchuroh, 

120 

498 

870 

XIL 

Coalbrook  Dale, 

799 

XIV. 

North  Staffordshire,  or  Pottery, 

100 

450 

725 

xvm. 

Pendleton, 

750 

1591 

OWA.-*  €I-^U«r  RrftoV.  n««T  Rt.  H  «1on. 
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Depths  of  Coal  Mines. 

rfo.  of 
Coal^Fieldi. 

Coal-Fieldi. 

Minimum 
feel. 

Average 
feet. 

Maximum 
feet. 

Great  Britain, 

XX.  J 

Yorkshire,  near  Wakefield, 

870 

Deibyshire,  near  Chesterfield, 

The  Swan  Banks  cdliery,  near  Hali^, 

300 

500 

813 

XXHL 

Whiteharen, 

600 

.      990 

' 

Newcastle,  Tyne  district, 

'«          Wear  district,  Monkwear- 

136 

510 

1020 

XXV. 

month, 
"          Do.           Murton  colliery, 

180 

450 

1794 

1488 

"          Tees  district. 

180 

233 

480 

XXTI. 

Berwick  npon  Tweed. 

360 

XXIX. 

Vietoria  colliery,  Nitshill,  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  deepest  mine. 

1038 

XXXTX. 

North  Wales,  or  Flintshire, 

450 

XL. 

South  Wales,  worked  by  adit  levels, 
chiefly, 

DufiTryn    colliery,    near 
Aberdare,  shafts  94  yds, 
Ireland. 

480 
383 

XLT. 

Kilkenny,  anthracite  district, 

66 

109 

180 

LT. 

Limerick,  culm  beds, 
France. 

70 

240 

L 

Valenciennes,  coal  pits,  upwards  of 
Maximum  of  the  collieries  of  France, 
503  metres. 

1500 
1636 

n. 

Basm  of  Hardinghen, 

231 

Lvm. 

Alais,  in  Gard, 

235 

XVIIT. 

Deeise^inNierxe, 
Belgium. 

845 

I. 

Mons  district,  Hainault  province. 

810 

1140 

II. 

Charleroy,    "           " 

483 

IIL 

Lieffe    province,    L'Esperance 
mine,  at  Liege,  450  metres. 
North  Jmeriea^  Untied  Staiee. 

In  this  isottntry,  the  short  period  in 
which  the  coal  beds  have  been  worked, 
has  not  occasioned  the  sinking  of  ver- 
tical shafts  to  any  considerable  depth. 

The   deepest   anthracite   mines    of 
Pennsylvania  zxe  commonly  worked  hj 
sloping  shafts,  which  follow  the  incli- 
nation of  the  seams. 

In  numerous  positions  the  coal  can 
be  mined  by  adit  level  as  in  Wales, 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  moun- 
tain summits. 

1476 

V. 

Virginia,     Richmond    coal-field,    the 
deepest  mines  in  America. 
Midlothian  shaft, 
Heth's  pits, 
Wills, 

Anderson's  shaft, 
Gowrie  pits, 
Britiih  Jmeriea. 

775 
700 
700 
450 
460 

' 

Nova  Scotia,  Pictou  mines. 

60 

240 

IxU 
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8TSTEMS  FOR  WORKING  COAL  BflKES. 

We  have  defoted  but  small  space  to  this  subject ;  not  that  we  are  insen- 
sible of  its  extreme  importance,  but  because  it  was  somewhat  out  of  the 
scope  we  had  assigned  to  the  present  volume,  and  also  because  this  know- 
ledge may  be  separately  obuined  through  the  medium  of  numerous  pub- 
lications by  experienced  persons;  conveying  that  precise  description  of 
information,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  this 
service,  or  are  interested  in  this  description  of  property.  It  would  be  in- 
vidious, perhaps,  to  make  mention  of  some  of  these,  without  including  all 

The  Parliamentary  Reports  embody  a  great  amount  of  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  methods  employed  in  excavating  coal  mines.  The  pages  of 
the  Mining  Journal,  during  many  years,  have  been  rich  in  valuable  detaib 
of  the  same  kind :  and  among  the  most  recant  of  its  articles  is  one  from 
Mr.  Dunn,  '*  on  the  various  systems  practised  in  the  conducting  of  coal 
mines,  and  of  the  methods  employed  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  in- 
flammable air."*  This  article  has  elicited  criticism  and  additional  Cicts 
from  others,  equally  paractical,  through  the  same  useful  channel. 

This  subject  is  also  treated  on  at  some  length,  in  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary 
of  Mines,  &c.  The  method  of  working  the  thick  coal  veins  of  France 
will  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  at  page  332,  showing  the  practice 
adopted  in  the  mine  of  Blanzy.  The  mode  of  working  the  main  or  teo 
yard  coal  at  Dudley,  in  England,  is  also  described  at  page  286  and  illus- 
trated by  fig.  20. 

At  page  420,  we  have  supplied  a  brief  account  of  an  extremely  interest- 
ing coal  mine,  that  of  Anzin,  in  the  coal  basin  of  Valenciennes.  The 
coal  measures  are  here,  as  at  Mons  in  Belgium,  covered  by  an  enomioos 
thickness  of  horizontal  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata,  through  which  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate.  These  overlying  beds  are  called  by  the  French 
miners  "  marts^errmns"  or  dead  lands,  snd  being  highly  charged  with 
springs  of  water,  require  great  skill  and  enormous  expense  in  sinking  the 
shafls  through,  until  they  reach  the  inclined  coal  seams,  at  the  depth  of 
from  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  eight  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

In  order  to  show  more  distinctly  the  position  and  arrangement  for  the 
ventilating  (ires  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafls,  we  introduce  the  following 
enlarged  figure  of  those  employed  in  the  mines  of  Anzin. 

Diagram  thawing  the  ammgtment  of  a  venHlaUng  fumact,  "foyer  d'atragc*' 


*  Mining  Joomal,  March  21  and  28,  IS46.  The  reader  will  derive  much  intereatincT 
information,  reapecting  coal  mining  operation*,  from  the  lectaret  of  Professor  Anatead,  as 
reported  in  the  London  Mining  Joamal,  1847-8. 
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The  annexed  figure  affords  a  remarkably  instractive  ?iew  of  these  circum- 
stances, both  in  a  mining  and  geological  sense ;  showing  the  revdtement  or 
impervious  lining  of  the  shaft,  through  the  "dead  formations;"  the  mode 
of  ascent  and  descent  provided  for  the  miners,  and  the  position  of  the 
yentilating  fire,  near  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  shall. 


Shaft  of  the  Coal  Mine  ofAnzin  in  France. 
« h 


CaieartOMM  7^. 


CkMlM,  LhuH0%*.  .    .    . 

CaJear$ou9  8andst9n§.    . 

Ckalk'huildimg  «!«««.    * 

ChMlk  with  H^rmg  SUm. 

Strong' spHnf.    .    .    » 

BIm«  Claiff 

Lmutan:    •    .    .    .    • 
Blue  Claf,    .    .    .    .    . 

Umtaton; 

Blw  Ctey.    .    .    .    - 


^Puddiitg  »t»n». . 


Gaol  Formation. 
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Isiy  IMTItODUCTIOlf* 

It  is  observed  by  M.  Borat,  that,  as  a  general  &ct/ applicable  to  dl  the 
methods  of  expkntatian^  it  is  necessary  to  be  watdifdl  that  the  pillars  be  not 
saffered  to  remain  isolated,  and  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  before  pulling  them  down.  Coal  alters  in  the  mines  almost  as  macli 
as  at  the  sur&ce;  the  pyrites,  contained  therein,  decompose, and  the  hydrox* 
ide  of  iron,  which  is  the  result,  gives  to  the  coal  a  rusty  stain  which  depre- 
ciates its  value.  Finally,  the  schists  disintegrate,  effloresce,  and  the 
selection  of  the  coal  becomes  much  more  difficult  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  proportion  the  excavation,  by  preparatory  works,  to  the  extraction 
which  may  be  required  during  the  year. 

Coal  is,  without  contradiction,  among  the  useful  mineralcf,  the  one  whose 
exploitation  presents  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  fact,  it  requires  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  very  large  masses ;  its  primitive  value,  scarcely  more  cobsiderable 
than  Uie  stones  of  the  mines,  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  important  thut  we 
should  not  abandon  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  it.  Le^  in  the  old 
4vorkings,  it  is  lost  forever;  besides,  the  interior  sources  of  water  and  of 
deleterious  gases  incroach  sometimes  upon  the  immense  subterranean 
surfaces  that  are  exposed.  It  needs  all  the  resources  of  science  and 
industry  to  render  possible  the  working  of  certain  basins,  which  would  have 
remained  in  abandonment  without  the  modern  means  of  aafety  and  ventila- 
tion and  the  progress  of  the  steam  engine. 

Obstructions  generally  develope  themselves  in  connection  with  [the 
surfaces  placed  under  investigation.  The  engineer  can  then  unfold,  pro- 
gressively, his  means  of  action  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain  always  master 
of  the  exploitation.  But  it  is  the  sudden  accidents  which  defy  all  human 
prudence,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  miners,  and  which,  in  a  few 
hours,  destroy  the  fruits  of  long  labour  and  of  powerful  capital.  The 
most  terrible  of  these  accidents  arise  from  the  collection  of  water  and  of 
gas,  which  in  nearly  all  of  these  basins,  are  found  accumulated  in  ancient 
workings,  of  which  tradition  has  scarcely  preserved  the  remembrance. 
When  a  cutting  approaches  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these  accumulations,  aljblow 
of  the  pick  or  a  blast  of  the  mine  suffices  to  put  the  works  in  communication 
with  the  danger;  and  when  it  manifests  itself,  there  is  neither  time  to  fly 
nor  to  resist  it. 

To  avoid  these  sad  rencounters,  the  miners  are  preceded  in  the  drifts 
where  danger  is  to  be  feared,  by  horizontal  borings.  Bondages,  some  of  them 
straight,  others  divergent  These  soundings,  to  furnish  sufficient  security, 
ought  to  be  about  thirty  feet  around ;  if  one  of  them  reach  a  chasm,  all  the 
work  of  excavation  ought  to  cease  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  ascertain 
its  nature.* 

VENTILATION  OF  COAL  MINES. 

On  the  causes  fehieh  vitiate  the  air  in  mines, — "  The  means  of  maintain- 
ing in  the  mines  an  atmosphere  constantly  respirable,  and  of  preserving  the 
workmen  from  the  accidents  which  result  from  deleterious  gases,  constitutes 
one  of  the  capital  parts  of  the  art  of  working,  exploiter. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  vitiate  the  air,  arie  these  :  the  respira- 
tion of  the  workmen ;  the  combustion  of  the  lamps;  the  explosions  of  pow- 
der; the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  certain  mineral  substances,  such  as 
the  sulphurets  which  change  into  sulphates;  the  coal  which  heats  and  burns 
spontaneously;  the  corruption  of  the  wood;  the  striking  of  the  tools  against 

*  Burat  G^ologie  appliqa^e,  p.  416. 
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locks  which  contain  ores  of  arsenio  or  mercury;  in  addition  to  which  is  the 
natural  disengagement  of  deleterious  gases  which  penetrate  the  rocks,  or 
are  accumulated  in  the  crevices  and  natural  cavities,  and  sometimes  in  old 
workings. 

The  gas  thus  produced  or  disengaged  disposes  itself  in  the  drifts  or  gal- 
leries according  to  the  order  of  density,  as  follows: 

Speci6c  grevitj. 
Carbonated  hydrogen,  fire-damp,  or  inflammable  gas,       -    0.558 
Azote  or  nitrogen  gas,  -  ...  -      0.976 

Atmospheric  air,  -  -  -  -        '    1.000 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  -  -  -  -      1.191 

Carbonic  acid,  or  f^ke-^amp,  ...  1.524 

Arsenical  and  mercurial  vapours. 

The  general  precautions  employed  to  get  rid  of  these  gases  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed,  in  creating  currents  sufficiently  active  to  effect  their  diffu- 
sion with  the  atmospheric  air,  and  to  draw  the  mixture  out  of  the  works 
before  it  is  prejudicial,  constitute  the  art  of  ventilation — aerage.  But  these 
general  means  do  not  always  suffice,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  special  means 
to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  sudden  disengagements,  until  the  com- 
mon methods  shall  have  restored  the  equilibrium.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  presence  of  each  of  these  gases,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy them  in  time,  and  even,  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  causes  of  their 
production. 

When  the  Working  of  a  mine,  pit  or  gallery  is  commenced,  if  no  particu- 
lar phenomenon  facilitate  the  renewal  of  air,  the  respiration  alone  of  the 
workmen  and  the  combustion  of  their  lamps,  are  not  slow  .to  modify  it  sen- 
sibly. In  fact,  a  workman  respires  an  average  of  800  litres  &»  210  gallons 
of  air  per  hour,  from  which  he  absorbs,  in  part,  oxygen,  and  substitutes  fof 
this  oxygen,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  24  to  25  litres,  s  6J  gallons  of 
carbonic  acid ;  his  lamp,  operating  nearly  with  the  same  intensity  as  his 
respiration  produces  as  much  carbonic  acid,  and  augments  besides  the  pro- 
portion of  unconnected  azote. 

The  carbonic  acidy  or  choke-damp,  which  is  thus  the  most  immediate  and 
most  general  product  of  the  workings  in  the  mine,  is  recognized  by  its 
weight;  it  always  occupies  the  lowest  parts  of  the  excavations;  its  inter- 
mixture with  air  manifests  itself  by  the  difficulty  of  combustion  in  the 
lamps,  whose  flame  diminishes,  in  brilliancy  in  proportion  as  the  acid  in- 
creases, and  ends  by  extinction,  when  the  mixture  attain!^  to  one-tenth. 

Upon  the  miners,  the  carbonic  acid  matiifests  itself  by  an  oppression 
which  overwhelms  them ;  nevertheless,  temperament  and  habit  will  greatly 
vary  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  which  some  men  are  able  to  breathe. 
Certain  miners  can  yet  work  when  the  lights  have  ceased  to  burn ;  there  are 
^ven  some  whose  acquired  habit  is  such  that  they  pass  through,  we  are  as- 
sured, galleries  where  there  is  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  watch,  on  pain  of  the  greatest  dangers,  that  the 
lamps  can  everywhere  bum  with  facility,  and  that  the  proportions  never  ex- 
ceed five  per  cent.;  for  this  gas,  which  the  French  miners  commonly  cal 
mofeite,  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  isolate  after  generation,  and  will  then 
cause  an  instantaneous  asphyxia* 

A  single  example  will  demonstrate  this  energetic  action.  The  workmen 
of  the  Creuzot  mine  descended  one  morning,  the  one  following  the  other, 
in  rotation,  into  a  shaft  below,  in  which  carbonic  acid  had  accumulated 
during  the  night.    Arrived  at  the  level  of  the  **  bain"  at  a  few  yards  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  first  fdl,  struck  with  asphyxia,  without  having 
time  to  utter  4  cry ;  the  second  followed  immediately ;  the  third  saw  his 
comrades  prostrated  on  the  ground,  airoosl  within  reach  of  his  arm ;  he 
stooped  to  seize  them,  and  fell  himself;  another  quickly  shared  the  same 
fate,  in  his  desire  to  save  the  others,  and  the  catastrophe  would  not  have 
been  arrested  had  not  the  fiAh  been  an  experienced  master  miner,  who 
obliged  those  who  followed  him  to  reascend. 

These  accidents  are  often  to  be  dreaded  in  coal  mines,  where  sponta- 
neous disengagements  are  capable  of  producing  in  a  little  time  large  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid.  In  this  ease,  it  is  necessary  to  have  within  reach 
ammonia,  caustic  potash,  or  lime,  of  which  a  solution  must  rapidly  be  made, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  invaded  workings,  either  by  letting  it  tall  from  a 
watering  pot,  if  it  be  in  a  shaft,  or  projected  from  a  pump,  if  it  is  in  a  slope 
or  a  gallery.  It  is  also  necessary  to  fight  incessantly  against  the  prodnctkm 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  to  prevent  its  accumubtion  by  leaving  no  wood 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  proscribing  all  combustion  beyond  that  of 
the  lamps  necessary  for  lighting.  Finally,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  spon- 
taneous heating  and  firing  which  is  so  frequent  in  coal  mines.  When  a  fire 
is  ascertained,  it  should  immediately  be  circumscribed  by  impermeable 
walls,  cslled  corrois;  walls  constructed  of  rubbish  with  a  mortar  of  day. 

The  gases  which  result  from  the  subterrsneous  decomposition  of  the  coal, 
have,  besides  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  azote,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
the  carburets  of  hydrogen,  which  have  a  special  odour.  Before  the  coal 
takes  fire,  the  interior  air  is  already  heavy  and  heated  by  the  gaseous  disen- 
gagements which  are  the  precursors  of  ignition.  As  quickly  as  these  symp- 
toms are  remarked,  the  coals  already  mined  should  be  raised,  and  we  should 
isolate  from  the  surrounding  air  the  region  or  the  crevices  which  enclose 
the  fire:  employing  at  this  work  the  labourers  whose  organization  is  knowa 
to  be  the  best  adapted  to  support  the  deleterious  influence  of  these  gases. 

Azote,  or  nitrogen  gas,  is  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  carbonic 
acid ;  because  its  action  upon  the  animal  economy  is  less  energetic ;  besides, 
its  production  can  only  take  place  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  it  does  not  naturally  exist  in  the  fissures  or  cavities  of  the  rocks.  It 
has,  then,  no  spontaneous  disengagement ;  but  if  we  penetrate  into  the 
works  which  have  been  a  long  time  abandoned,  and  where  there  has  been 
combustion,  the  azote  will  occupy,  in  consequence  of  its  lightness,  the 
higher  parts  of  t^e  excavations,  while  the  carbonic  acid  will  occupy  the 
lower  parts ;  the  respirable  air  forming  the  intermediate  zone.  Azote  ie 
found  isolated  in  certain  mines,  where  there  exist  pyrites  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition; the  sulphnrets  changing  into  sulphates,  absorb  the  oxygen 
and  isolate  the  azote ;  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is,  in  this  respect,  the  most 
active  agent. 

Azote  manifests  itself  by  the  red  colour  of  the  flame  of  the  lamps,  which 
ends  by  extinction ;  it  renders  respiration  difficult,  produces  a  heaviness  of 
the  head,  and  a  hissing  or  singing  in  the  ears,  which  seems  to  indicate  e 
mode  of  action  different  from  that  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  ordinary  lamp  of  the  miner  is  extinguished  when  the  air  contains 
no  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  oxygen :  [the  atmospheric  air  is  composed  of 
21  per  cent  of  oxygen  and  79  per  cent,  of  azote,]  it  is  also  at  this  propot^ 
tion  of  85  per  cent,  of  azote  that  asphyxia  or  suffocation  is  caused. 

Prolo^arbontxted  hydrogen^  or  inflammable  air,  designated  by  the  French 
and  Belgian  miners  under  the  name  of  grisom,  is  of  all  the  gases  the  most 
dangerous ;  that  which  occasions  the  greatest  number  of  accidents,  not  by 
asphyxia,  which  it  can  nerertbeless  produce  when  it  is  not  mixed  with  at 
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)ei8t  twice  its  volume  of  air,  but  for  its  property  of  igniting  when  id  contact 
with  'lighted  flames,  and  of  exploding  when  it  is  mixed,  in  certain  propor- 
tions, with  atmospheric  air. 

This  gas  is  frequent  in  nature,  and  often  designated  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  marsh  gas,  because  it  disengages  from  the  stagnant  waters  which 
retain  vegetable  matters  in  decomposition.  Some  muddj  volcanoes  called 
salses,  emit  it  in  large  quantities;  it  aUo  penetrates  certain  rocks,  such  as 
the  coal  series  and  the  saliferous  strata,  where  it  is  accumulated  and  con- 
densed in  caverns  and  natural  vacancies;  so  that  by  soundings  or  borings 
its  true  sources  can  often  be  determined.  There  even  exist  natural  or  arti- 
ficial sources,  which  can  be  lighted  and  which  have  persistance  enough  to 
be  brought  into  useful  service. 

.  The  grisou  is  more  abundant  in  the  fat  and  friable  coals,  than  in  the  dry 
and  meagre  coals;  it  particularly  disengages  itself  in  the  crushed  places, 
dbouiementSf  in  the  recent  stalls  whose  surfaces  are  laid  bare,  and  that  so 
vigorously  as  often  to  decrepitate  small  scales  of  coal  and  produce  a  slight 
rustling  noise.  The  fissures  or  fractures  of  the  coal,  and  even  the  clefts  qi 
the  roof  or  the  floor,  give  sometimes  outlets  to  soufflards  or  jets  of  gas. 

The  action  of  this  gas  upon  the  flame  of  the  lamps  is  the  most  certain 
guide  in  ascertaining  its  presence  and  proportion.  The  flame  dilates, 
elongates,  and  takes  a  bluish  tint,  which  can  readily  be  distinguished  by 
placing  the  hand  between  the  eye  and  the  flame,  so  that  only  the  top  of  it 
can  be  seen.  As  soon  as  the  proportion  is  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
ambient  air,  the  mixture  is  explosive,  and  if  a  lamp  be  carried,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  detonation  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  the  mixture.  When, 
therefore,  a  miner  perceives  at  the  top  of  the  flame  of  his  lamp  the  bluish 
nimbus  which  decides  the  presence  of  the  firedamp,  he  ought  to  retire, 
either  holding  his  light  very  low  or  even  to  extinguish  it. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Sir  H.  Davy  show  that  the  most  violent 
explosions  uke  place  when  a  volume  of  proto-carbonated  hydrogen  gas  is 
mixed  with  seven  or  eight  volumes  of  atmospheric  air. , 

The  chemical  effects  of  an  explosion  are,  the  direct  production  of  the 
vapours  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  and  the  separation  of  azote.  The 
physical  effects  are,  a  violent  dilatation  of  gas  and  of  the  surrounding  air, 
followed  by  a  reaction  through  contraction.  The  workmen  who  are  ex- 
posed to  Ibis  explosive  atmosphere  are  burned,  and  the  fire  is  even  capable 
of  communicating  to  the  wood  work  or  to  the  coal ;  the  wind  produced  by 
the  expansion  is  so  great  that,  even  at  considerable  distances  from  the  site 
of  explosion,  the  labourers  are  thrown  down,  or  projected  against  the  sides 
of  the  excavations ;  the  walls,  the  timbering,  are  shaken  and  broken ;  and 
crushing,  or  falling  down,  is  produced.  These  destructive  effects  can  be 
propagated  even  at  the  mouths  of  the  pits,  from  which  are  projected  frag- 
ments of  wood  and  rocks  accompanied  by  a  thick  tempest  of  coal  in  the 
form  of  dust. 

The  evil  rests  not  there;  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and 
azote,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  become  stationary  in  the 
works,  and  cause  those  who,  have  escaped  the  immediate  action  of  the  ex- 
plosion to  perish  by  suffocation.  The  ventilating  currents,  suddenly  arrested 
by  this  perturbation,  are  now  much  more  difficult  to  re-establish,  because 
the  doors  which  served  to  regulate  them  are  partly  destroyed ;  the  fires  are 
extinguished,  and  often,  even  the  machines  fixed  at  the  mouths  of  the  shafts, 
to  regulate  the  currents,  are  damaged  and  displaced,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  becomes  impossible  to  convey  any  help  to  the  bottom  of  the  works. 
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Some  examples  will  give  a  jasi  conception  of  the  inteniitj  of  iheK  explo- 
sions and  of  their  effects. 

In  a  gallery  of  a  coal  mine  of  Saarbruck,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  explo-> 
siTe  air  took  (ire  on  the  arrival  of  a  miner  carrying  a  common  lamp.  Seven 
dykes  or  walls  of  bricks  built  in  the  lateral  works  and  at  twenty  feet  froa 
the  gallery,  forming  with  them  sharp  angles,  in  soch  a  manner  that  they 
could  not  be  struck  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air  in  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
plosion, but  only  by  contraction,  were  nevertheless  thrown  down.  We  in- 
fer from  the  description  that  these  walls  fell  inwards ;  that  is,  towards  the 
point  of  explosion.  At  nine  hundred  feet  from  the  explosion  timber  of 
eight  inches  diameter  were  broken  ;  a  door  for  ventilation  was  torn  up,  and 
violent  effects  of  the  same  nature  were  manifested  even  at  near  2000  feet  die- 
tance. 

In  a  mine  of  Schaumburg,  the  fire-damp,  which  filled  a  gallery  and  a 
shad  of  1000  cubic  yards  in  capacity,  took  fire  in  1839.  Stones  which 
weighed  more  than  a  ton,  serving  as  the  foundation  of  a  hydraulic  machine 
of  the  weight  of  twelve  tons,  were  displaced,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
wooden  props  which  consolidated  them  against  the  direction  of  the  explo- 
sion and  which  were  themselves  broken.  In  another  mine  of  the  same 
principality,  the  coal  was  set  on  fire,  and  this  coal  was  coked,  by  that  cause, 
even  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  yard. 

The  explosion,  amp  defeu^  of  the  mine  of  Elsperance,  which  occurred  at 
Liege,  in  June,  1838,  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  such  faul  efiecu  as 
analogous  phenomena  have  elsewhere  done.  The  fire  being  propagated 
without  explosion,  to  the  right  and  lefl  of  a  working,  by  the  eflect  of  a  blast 
in  the  mine,  produced  an  explosion  in  a  distant  working.  Sixty-nine  miners 
were  killed.  In  the  place  of  explosion  they  were  burned  and  broken ;  in 
that  where  the  fire  had  first  taken  place  all  the  corpses  were  arranged  with 
their  heads  directed  towards  the  very  point  where  the  combustion  origina- 
ted ;  these  unfortunate  people  having  evidently  sought  to  protect  themselves 
thus  against  the  gas  which  burned  behind  them.*  In  the  other  workings, 
the  miners  had  only  perished  by  asphyxia. 

The  relation  of  these  accidents  suffices  to  indicate  the  general  precautions 
which  should  be  taken.  Thus,  it  is  essential  to  place  the  lamps  only  near 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  excavations ;  to  avoid  all  methods  of  working  which 
ascend  without  outlets ;  to  work,  if  possible,  by  descending,  rather  than  by 
ascending,  and  to  redouble  the  usual  precautions  on  entering  into  excava- 
tions after  an  interruption  of  the  work.  A  great  number  of  accidents  have 
taken  place,  for  example,  on  Monday  mornings,  when  the  miners  descend 
after  having  quitted  the  mine  on  Sunday. 

M.  Bischof  reports  that  having  visited  a  gallery  which  had  been  abandoned 
for  several  days,  he  found  the  gases  liquated  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  inflammable  in  every  part  of  the  area ;  detonating  in  the  middle  por- 
tion, while  the  almost  pure  atmospheric  air  filled  the  lower  part. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  these  liquations  to  be  produced  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  current  of  air  be  sufficiently  active  to  produce  immediately  the 
diffusion  of  the  gas  in  the  air  and  its  withdrawjal  out  of  the  mine  before  the 
mixture  has  become  explosive.  But,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of 
ventilation — airage — many  mines  would  be  completely  unworkable  if  there 
had  not  been  found  the  special  means  of  guarding  them  from  the  fire  damp— 

*  Ii  it  not  more  probable  that  these  bodies  were  initAntanronilT  thrown  into  this  posnion, 
by  the  great  reaction,  the  collapsing  of  the  air  towards  the  focus  or  vacuum  caused  bv  the 
explotton  I— T. 
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grisou.  The  coal  beds,  most  datigeroas,  are  those  which  are  the  most  valu- 
able for  their  good  qualities;  science  and  industry  have  therefore  been 
called  on  to  seek  the  means  of  combatting  the  eflects  of  the  grisou,  and  we 
proceed  to  expose  those  which  have  been  snccessirely  employed. 

MEANS  TO  DESTROY  OR  CHECK  THE  FIRE-DAMP  OR  GRISOU  IN  SUB- 
TERRANEAN WORKS. 

The  first  idea  which  presented  itself  to  the  explorers  was  to  disembarrass 
themselves  of  the  gas  by  allowing  the  liquation  to  establish  itself  and  by 
setting  it  on  fire,  eo  as  to  burn  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  miners.  For 
this  purpose,  a  workman,  clothed  in  vestments  of  moistened  leather,  his 
visage  protected  by  a  mask  with  spectacles  of  glass,  advanced,  crawling  on 
his  belly,  in  the  galleries  where  the  fire  damp  was  known  to  exist,  and  hold^ 
ing  forward  a  long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  lighted  torch;  he 
sounded  thus  the  irregularities  of  the  roof,  the  front  of  the  excavations,  and 
set  fire  to  the  grisous.  This  method,  which  has  been  employed,  within 
twenty  years,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  even  occasionally  at  the  present 
day,  in  some  of  the  English  fiery  cdliecies,  has  numerous  inconveniences. 
The  workmen,  whom  they  called  p^mtmts^  were  exposed  to  dangers  to  such 
an  extent,  that  a  great  number  perished.  When  the  gas,  instead  of  being 
simply  inflammable,  was  detonating,  the  solidity  of  the  mine  was  constantly 
compromised  by  the  explosions ;  the  fire  attacked  the  coal  and  the  timbers ; 
the  gases,  which  resulted  from  the  combustion,  became  stationary  in  the 
works,  and  menaced  the  workmen  with  asphyxia;  at  length  it  became 
necessary,  in  certain  mines,  to  repeat,  even  three  or  four  times  a  day,  this 
perilous  operation,  and  yet  it  in  no  respect  obviated  the  rapid  disengagements 
which  caused  these  numerous  accidents.  This  method  was  equally  in  use 
in  the  English  collieries ;  only  the  penitent  or  fireman,  instead  of  carrying 
the  fire  himself,  caused  it  to  be  moved  by  means  of  a  slider  placed  over  a 
line  of  poles  connectod  together,  and  directed  by  a  system  of  pullies  and 
cords.  The  danger  was  thus  diminished  for  the  fireman,  who  retired  into  a 
niche  formed  in  a  neighbouring  gallery;  but  in  the  mean  while  many  were 
still  overtaken,  and,  besides,  all  the  other  inconveniences  remained. 

The  method  called  the  eternal  lamps  was  evidently  better.  It  consisted 
in  placing  towards  the  top  of  the  excavation,  and  in  all  the  points  where  the 
fire-damp  collected,  lamps  constantly  lighted,  which  burned  the  grisou  as  fiist 
as  it  was  produced ;  the  danger  was  diminished  in  a  considerable  degree, 
because  there  could  not  be  formed  such  large  accumulations  of  inflammable 
or  detonating  gas.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was,  however,  renounced  in  a 
great  number  of  mines,  on  account  of  the  production  of  carbooic  acid  and 
of  azote ;  a  production  the  more  sensitive,  since,  to  facilitato  the  liquation 
of  the  gases,  the  air  ought  not  to  be  very  strongly  agitated* 

At  length  it  was  devised  to  profit  by  the  property  possessed  by  platina  in 
sponge  to  facilitate  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  with  which  it  brought 
in  contact,  and  pellets,  composed  of  one  part  of  platina  and  two  parts  of 
clay,  were  made,  and  were  placed  near  the  points  at  which  the  grisou  or 
fire-damp  concentrated.  But  all  these  efforts,  based  upon  the  incited  com- 
bustion of  the  inflammable  gas,  proved  to  be  only  dangerous  and  incomplete 
palliatives,  which  substituted  for  a  great  peril  a  series  of  other  dangers,  ifts 
imminent,  doubtless,  but  equally  distressing. 

From  that  time  all  the  well  disposed  continued  to  search  for  processes 
based  upon  another  principle.    Two  only  could  conduct  to  a  gocd  result : 
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1.  The  withdrawil  of  the  gues  oot  of  the  mine;  3.  t  mode  of  lighting  dif> 
lerent  from  that  which  was  in  om,  and  which  would  aaffice  for  the  purpoaei 
of  the  miner  without  compromising  his  nfeiy. 

The  principle  of  withdrawing— cjifrotMSMii/— of  the  gases  bj  a  rapid 
ventilation  is,  without  contradiction,  thst  which  was  the  most  natural  to 
conceiTe ;  because  it  was  already  applied  to  all  the  other  deleterious  gases. 
Dr.  y^hrie  proposed  at  first  to  effect  the  decanting  of  the  gases  by  making 
the  excafations  (stalls?^  communicate  by  ascending  passages  with  a  gallery 
embracing  all  the  wotks,  and  uniting  with  an  ascending  shaft  But  this 
project,  otherwise  impracticable,  oflered  a  remedy  for  only  a  part  of  these 
accidents ;  the  execution  alone  of  the  necessary  works  coiild  not  ha? e  beeo 
Bade  without  the  greatest  danger,  if  these  works  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
coal ;  while,  in  the  rocks  of  the  roof,  the  expenses  would  have  rendered  them 
impracticable.  But  a  good  fentilation  alone  could  not  suffice  to  place  the 
miners  in  security;  it  was  an  excellent  auxiliary  means,  but  it  always  lefi 
unsolved  this  important  problem :  the  prevention  of  ike  injlatmmaiiom  of  ik€ 
gases  which  disengage  themsehes  from  the  surfaces  of  the  stalls. 

The  lighting  alone  could  conduct  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and 
numerous  attempts  had  been  made,  under  this  head,  when  Davy  discovered 
the  safety-lamp.  Before  him,  they  had  operated  with  a  small  number  of 
lights,  placed  in  the  lowest  positions,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  stalls ;  the 
workmen  kept  these  lamps  in  view,  and  when  the  blue  nimbus,  the  indica- 
cation  of  hydrogen,  began  to  show  itself,  they  extinguished  them  or  with- 
drew, covering  them  with  their  hats.  They  made  use  of,  also,  in  the  moat 
infected  mines,  various  phosphorescent  matters,  and  particularly  a  mixtme 
of  flour  and  lime  formed  from  oyster  shells,  called  Canton  phosphorooi^ 
although  the  uncertain  and  ephemeral  light  which  these  materials  produced, 
was  but  a  very  feeble  resource.  At  length  it  was  observed  that  the  proto-car- 
bonaled  hydrogen  was  somewhat  difficult  of  ignition,  and  that  the  red  heat 
was  insufficient  to  accomplish  it ;  thus  it  was  practicable  to  carry  a  red  coal» 
or  a  red  hot  iron  into  the  firendamp  without  inflaming  it,  the  white  heat 
alone  having  the  necessary  temperature.  They  profited  by  this  discovery 
by  lighting  Uie  stalls  by  means  of  a  wheel  of  steel,  which  was  made  to  tuna 
against  a  fragment  of  flint :  a  workman  was  detailed  to  this  service,  and  the 
sparks,  which  were  thus  produced  in  a  continuous  manner,  sufficed  to  light 
the  miners.  It  happened,  occasionally,  that  these  sparks  set  fire  to  the  grt- 
sou ;  but  this  discovery,  imperfect  as  it  was,  was  not  the  less  a  real  benefiL 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question,  when  Davy  commenced  the  series  of 
experiments  which  conducted  him  to  the  object  in  view.     Many  mines  had 
been  abandoned  notwithstanding  the  palliatives  in  use,  and  a  number  of 
those  which  were  maintained  in  activity,  only  produced  coal  at  the  price  of 
the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  men.   Davy  discovered  that  the  gas,  contained 
in  a  vase,  which  only  communicated  with  the  exterior  by  long  and  straight 
tubes,  could  not  be  set  on  fire;  that  the  flame  was  difficult  of  transmission 
in  proportion  as  the  tubes  were  reduced,  and  that,  consequently,  the  more 
their  diameters  were  reduced,  the  more  their  lengths  might  be  shortened. 
He  thuA  arrived  at  the  proof  that  a  plate  of  thin  metal,  pierced  with  boles 
o^  about  one  hundred  in  an  inch,  did  not  communicate  fire  to  the  exterior 
gas,  although  the  interior  was  charged  with  lighted  gas ;  the  cooling  produced 
by  the  gas  in  this  small  passage  sufficed  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  tbe 
white  heat  of  the  interior  down  to  the  red  heat  of  the  exterior,  and  the 
inflammation  could  not  be  communicated.     Such  was  tlie  series  of  ideais 
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which  condacted  Davy  to  sarround  the  flame  of  the  lamps  with  an  envelope 
of  metallic  gauze,  and  thus  to  construct  the  safety4amp,^. 

[LOCAL  VENTILATION. 

In  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  the  work  would  soon  be  stopped  by  the  want  of 
air,  were  it  not  for  the  plan  of  dividing  its  total  section  into  two  unequal 
parts,  by  means  of  a  partition  of  planks,  the  joints  of  which  are  hermetically 
closed  with  moss,  &c.  The  smallest  compartment  is  reserved  for  the  ladders ,' 
and  a  current  of  air  is  established  between  these  two  compartments  in  the 
manner  of  an  excavation  having  two  orifices.  This  movement  is  sometimes 
facilitated  by  carrying  up  the  level  of  the  orifice  of  the  small  compartment, 
by  means  of  planks,  built  up  as  a  chimney. 

The  excavation  of  a  long  gallery  or  tunnel  would  become  impossible, 
through  the  want  of  air,  if  a  spontaneous  ventilation  were  not  produced  by 
similar  means.  Thus,  there  are  directed  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
towards  the  gallery,  troughs  which  are  arranged  similarly  to  the  worka  which 
have  two  orifices  of  different  levels  and  unequal  sections.  At  other  times 
they  establish  upon  the  gangways  a  floor  for  carriages  \r4ndage\ ;  reserving 
the  lower  part  of  the  gallery  beneath  for  draining  and  for  a  current  of  air, 
which  enters  by  the  lower  part  and  returns  by  the  principal  or  upper  section. 

If  this  precaution  do  not  sufece,  the  current  may  be  rendered  more  active 
by  means  of  a  small  shaft  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  accelerate  the  circu- 
lation during  all  the  working  time.  For  this  purpose,  two  doors  are  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  so  that  one  of  the  two  shall  always  remain 
closed  during  the  work,  and  the  air  is  forced  to  leave  by  the  shafts.  This 
disposition  is  equivalent  to  the  case  of  an  excavation  having  two  orifices  of 
different  levels. 

We  have  translated  freely  from  the  excellent  work  of  M.  Burat,  already 
frequently  quoted,  most  of  the  matter  which  is  comprised  in  the  preceding 
pages  in  relation  to  the  deleterious  gases  which  are  constantly  generated  in 
coal  mines,  and  on  the  means  resorted  to  for  ventilating  them.  Our  work 
would  be  incomplete,  without  adverting  to  a  subject  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  mining  of  coal,  and  with  the  safety  of  the  operators,  whose 
lives  are  hourly  perilled,  who  are  exposed  to  accidents  inseparable  from  its 
extraction,  and  peculiarly  attendant  on  this  branch  of  mining  economy. 

VENTILATION  OF  FIERT  COLLIERIES. 

There  Jiave  been  numerous  suggestions  on  the  ventilation  of  those  coal 
mines  which  are  subject  to  explosions ;  among  others  we  may  mention  the 
published  views  of  Mr.  Dunn  of  Newcastle.  We  hope  to  be  pardoned 
here  for  remarking  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  an  important  practical 
science,  and  especially  embarrassing  to  inquirers  into  these  subjects,  that 
the  valuable  information  conveyed  by  the  most  capable  English  authorities, 
is  so  compounded  of  absolute  technicalities,  for  the  most  part  also  entirely 
local  and  unscientific,  as  to  be  almost  untranslateable.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  main  cause  why  the  English  mining  processes,  from  Cornwall  to  Scot- 
land, varying  in  their  progress  through  every  district,  continue  to  be  so  little 
comprehended  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Dunn,  at  page  341  of  Volume  X.,  of  the  London  Mining  Journal, 
furnishes  a  sketch  of  the  general  principles  of  ventilating  the  collieries  in 
Northumberland,  which  are  moderately  troubled  with  inflammable  air.     At 

*  Barat  G^ologie  app]iqii6«,  1846,  p.  473. 
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page  4(^  of  the  same  folume,  he  followi  op  the  first  comnanication  by  a 
description  of  the  more  elaborate  process,  as  practised  in  Northumberlaiid, 
of  ventilating  fiery  collieries.  We  can  do  little  more  here  than  refer  the 
reader  to  those  articles,  and  to  the  instroctive  diagrams  which  accompany 
them.  Our  description  woald  be  ooiatelJigible  without  the  elaborate  draogbts 
which  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  whole  process. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  this  system  is  by  one  series  of  channels  (o  ramify, 
throogh  every  part  of  a  mine,  currents  of  respirable  air,  while  by  another 
series  to  withdraw  from  it  and  to  dischsrge  at  the  surface  the  impure  air 
and  inflammable  or  deleterious  gases. 

Mr.  Dunn  observes,  that  until  late  years  the  said  current  of  impure  air 
was  kept  as  much  as  possible  together  or  united;  and  it  was  no  unoomoKMi 
circumstance  to  have  it  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  reaching  the  up> 
cast  pit,  and  then  loaded  with  gases,  which  steamed  from  the  candle,  and 
even  the  furnace  fire,  in  thick  vapours  and  flakes  of  blue  flame,  alarmingly 
▼isible  to  the  naked  eye.  But,  in  modern  practice,  these  currents  of  air  are 
divided  and  subdivided  in  countless  branches,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  which 
becomes  adulterated  in  one  quarter,  from  spreading  the  contagion  among 
the  workmen  of  another.  They  are  conducted  through  passages  either 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  or  provided  by  anticipation  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
works.  To  guard  against  the  dangerous  influi  of  sas  during  the  working 
of  pillars,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger  at  the  Uirnace,  a  **  dumb  drift" 
is  provided,  slopinf  up  into  the  shaft  some  fsthoms  above  the  furnace,  at 
which  point  the  inflammable  air  efiects  a  junction  with  the  general  air  of  the 
pit,  and  is  carried  upwards  in  safety,  so  that  the  furnace  may  be  blazing  be- 
low with  good  and  secure  air,  and  a  perfectly  inflammable  portion  may  be 
coming  in  from  above.     (See  the  diagram,  page  Ixii.) 

The  fall  of  the  barometer  is  a  sure  presage  of  increasing  discharge  of 
inflammable  gas ;  for  when  the  barometer  stands  steadily, — say  at  '29'' — and 
the  pressure  is  uniform,  nothing  exudes  but  the  ordinary  *'  makings"  of  the 
mine: — but  when  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  portends  a  lightening  of 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  a  change  in  the  counterpoising  pressure  upoa 
the  orifices  whence  the  gas  escapes,  or  upon  the  main  body  accumulated  in 
the  wastes,  then  it  is  that  extraordinary  eruptions  take  place, — enough  to 
overpower  and  adulterate  even  the  main  cunent  of  air,  and  consequently  to 
subject  the  mine  to  explosion. 

"  Blowers"  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  coal,  but  more  generally  in  the 
stone,  and  contiguous  to  the  fissures  of  dykes.  They  originate  in  the  clinks 
or  crevices  and  other  receptacles,  which,  being  filled  with  infiaramable  air 
under  high  compression,  are  discharged  momentarily,  and  without  previous 
warning.  They  are  often  known  to  endure  for  many  years;  although, 
generally,  they  decline  as  the  supply  of  peut-up  gas  is  exhausted.  Many 
Tery  calamitous  events  have  arisen  from  the  miners  unexpectedly  coming 
in  contact  with  these  blowers ;  for  the  discharge  is  so  sudden  that  the  gener^ 
air-course,  although  previously  safe  and  satisfactory,  becomes,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  a  mass  of  inflammability,  and  that  without  time  being  al- 
lowed to  notify  the  workmen  or  to  prevent  an  explosion. 

In  many  collieries,  but  especially  those  of  the  north  of  England,  an  action 
is  going  on  whereby  cavities  sre  formed  in  the  roofs  of  old  worked  seanisi, 
by  a  portion  of  the  roof  giving  way,  and  forming  a  dome  or  inverted  cauW 
dron.  These  cavities  form  dangerous  receptacles  or  reservoirs  in  which  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  collects  in  large  quantities,   aud  renders  the  miiic 
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liable  to  frequent  explosion,  especially  during  periods  of  the  change  of 
density  in  the  atmosphere.    These  cavities  are  locally  termed  gdaves.* 

In  IS89  was  appointed  «  committee,  called  **  the  South  Shields  Com- 
mittee "  immediately  afler  the  explosion  of  the  Hilda  pit,  South  Shields,  in 
which  fifty-two  lives  were  lost.  The  report  of  this  committee  was  first  pub* 
lished  in  1843,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  it  may  with  every  propriety,  be 
extolled  as  a  monument  of  ability  and  perseverance.t  We  make  a  few 
extracts. 

Safety  ZfOH^s.^-Such  is  the  immense  abundance  o{  fire-damp  in  most  of 
the  northern  mines,  that  to  obtain  a  natural  light,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  bore  a  small  hole  in  the  coal  seam,  insert  a  tube,  and  a  perpetual 
flame  may  be  obtained.  From  the  report,  it  appears  that  in  twenty  years,  up* 
wards  of  660  miners  were  destroyed  by  this  dreadful  means,  in  the  district 
of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  alone.  The  various  kinds  of  safety  lamps  are  inves** 
tigated,  and  the  reporters  give,  as  their  opinion,  that  the  lamps  most  to  be 
relied  upon  in  mines  charged  with  the  destructive  gas,  are  those  on  the 
principle  of  Clanhy  in  England,  and  Mueseler  in  Belgium.  Even  with 
these  the  utmost  attention  must  be  always  paid  to  their  condition ;  the  gauze 
examined  daily,  and  every  part  of  their  construction  ascertained  to  be  per- 
fect ;  the  workmen  to  be  warned  never  to  continue  working  in  an  inflamma- 
ble atmosphere,  with  an  overheated  lamp;  and  that,  instead  of  impressing 
them  with  the  idea  that  they  are  perfectly  safe  instruments,  they  should  be  con- 
vinced that  a  reliance  on  lamps  is  fatal  error,  and  that  no  mere  safety  lamp, 
however  ingenious,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  secure  a  fiery  mine  from  ex- 
plosion. 

Fen<»2afton.^When  it  is  considered  that  the  explosions  are  always  from 
a  very  limited  portion  of  the  mine,  and  that  the  air  has  commonly  not  a 
motion  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  per  hour,  in  the  greatest  part  of 
the  mine,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  these  lamentable  occurrences,  instead 
of  being  occasional,  are  not  incessant  and  overwhelming.  Living  thus  al- 
ways on  the  verge  of  destruction,  it  has  excited,  among  the  officers  and  men 

*  Glossary  of  local  mining  phrases,  employed  in  the  Northamberland  collieries,  ased  by 
Mr.  M.  Dunn,  in  the  Mining  Joama],  1840. 

JBoar<i»— principal 'Working  places,  fire  yards  wide. 

Drifts — leading  pUces,  (galleries)  in  the  direction  of  the  boards. 

Headways — the  coarse  of  passages  at  right  angles  to  the  boards. 

Winning  headwayt — preparatory  leading  places,  two  yards  wide. 

Sttnting^-^the  holings  between  the  winning  headways. 

RoUey-ways  or  roU-tcays — main  horse-roads  to  the  distant  workings,  six  feet  high. 

Pillar — the  whole  coal  left  daring  the  first  working. 

Slopping*— brick  waitings  to  force  the  air  to  the  parts  required.  ' 

Waste — ^tbe  mine  once  worked  over,  and  pillars  standing. 

Hydrogen  or  if^fiammalUe  gas — lighter  than  common  air. 

Choke  damp  or  carbonic  acid  gas — heaTier  than  common  air. 

Brattice — temporary  partitions  of  slit  deal,  to  ventilate  the  leadlnff  places. 
I  J?2oioers— orifices  in  coal  or  stone,  leading  a  constant  stream  of  innammabie  gas,  attended 

I  with  a  great  noise— hence  the  derivation  of  the  name. 

'  Gottf-^ihe  cavities  which  result  from  the  falling  down  of  portions  of  the  roof,  and  in 

^  which  fire  damp  aecnmulates. 

Creep — where  the  pillars  or  siU  give  way,  ander  the  snperincumbent  strata. 
.  Air  courses — principal  passages,  [thirty  feet  area]  along  which  the  air  is  conveyed,  and 

in  which  the  standard  quantity  is  taken  to  be  upwards  of  two  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 
I  fra</ie«f— wooden  partitions  to  direct  the  cnrrents  of  air  in  the  system  of  ventilation. 

,  Intake  drift — the  passage  through  which  the  current  of  pure  air  circulates. 

JMum  drift — that  by  which  the  impure  air  is  withdrawn. 

Dumb  dHft-^for  the  passage  of  the  deleterious  gases. 
t  Upcast  pit — ^the  shaft  by  which  the  foul  air  ascends^  and  is  occupied  by  the  ventilating 

.  furnace. 

Dotmcosfpi/— that  by  which  the  atmospheric  air  deteendt  into  the  workings. 

t  Mining  JoUmal,  February,  1843. 
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in  the  mines,  •  continaal  wttchfolneas  rad  knowledge  of  dangeroof  symp- 
toms that  alone  enable  them  to  proceed  with  any  degree  of  safety  in  each 
a  sitoation,  bnt  in  which,  on  the  smallest  error,  o€  a  contingency  onforeseen, 
as  a  boy  at  sleep  or  at  play,  a  heated  lamp,  a  broken  wire,  a  sodden  eropiion 
of  gas,  or  change  in  the  wind,  or  a  sadden  pressnre  of  the  atmosphere, 
whether  from  the  falling  of  parts  of  the  roof  or  otherwise,  the  boonds  of 
safety  can  no  longer  be  preserved ;  bat  tremblingly  alive  to  their  danger, 
they  are  plunged,  unresisting  victims  into  the  abyss. 

In  regard  to  indications  by  means  of  instruments,  the  report  states  that 
"  the  combined  indications  of  the  barometer,  thermometer  and  wind,  tell 
the  sule  of  a  mine  with  the  greatest  nicety.  When  the  barometer  indicates 
a  fall,  the  thermoineter  a  rise,  and  the  wind  blows  from  the  E.  8.  E,  or  sonth, 
an  ordinary  fiery  colliery  will  be  certain  to  pass  rapidly  into  a  state  of  grest 
danger. 

VENTILATION  OF  COLLIERIES,  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND. 

A  report  was  issued,  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Tremenheere,  the  commissioner 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  5  and  6  of  Victoria,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mining  population  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  This 
and  other  previous  reports  have  formed  the  subject  of  an  able  article  in  the 
North  British  Review,  for  November,  1847.  We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting, 
somewhat  irregularly,  the  substance  of  a  portion  of  that  article. 

"Although  some  of  the  principal  collieries  in  Scotland  are  pretty  well 
ventilated,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  arrangements 
connected  with  ventilation  in  Scotland  are,  as  compared  with  England,  in  a 
very  imperfect  state.  Happily,  our  mines  are  almost  entirely  free  from  that 
dangerous  element  which  so  frequently  produces  such  awful  havoc  and 
devastation  to  our  neighbours  in  the  south*  In  this  respect,  therefore,  our 
necessities  have  not  required  us  to  be  so  particular  in  carrying  fresh  air  to 
the  mines.  Hitherto,  most  of  the  mining  operations  in  Scotland  have  been 
situated  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  surface,  and  the  ease  with 
which  one  pit  could  be  sunk,  to  relieve  the  workings  of  another,  superseded 
the  necessity  for  great  outlay  in  connection  with  ventilation,  and  to  some  I 

extent  caused  it  to  be  overlooked,  and  a  matter  of  indifference.  In  some  of 
the  old  mining  districts,  the  workings  are  now  extending  to  a  great  depth,  i 

and  the  method  of  ventilation  is  assuming  the  most  important  aspect,  and  is  , 

conducted  on  the  most  improved  principles ;  but  at  the  small  country  col* 
lieries,  when  sinking  a  new  pit,  little  preparation  is  made,  even  now,  to  hare 
it  properly  ventilated. 

**  Accordingly,  for  several  weeks — some  seasons,  even  months,  during  a 
continuance  of  warm  weather  in  summer,  the  colliers  at  such  places  are 
either  partially  or  altogetlier  idle ;  the  extent  of  their  work  being  regulated 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  irregularities  occasioned  by  this  ioK 
perfect  ventilation  tell  very  materially  both  on  the  profits  of  the  coal  master 
and  the  incomes  of  the  men,  and  ultimately  on  the  price  of  coal  in  the 
market,  besides  doing  terrible  injury  to  the  health  of  the  people  employed, 
by  causing  them  to  breathe  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  The  persons  in 
charge  of  such  works  have  generally  not  only  a  hroited  education,  but  po»» 
sees  very  limited  means  of  observation ;  and  to  them  the  advice  of  a  pro- 
perly qualified  inspector  will  be  an  incalculable  boon. 

**  In  respect  of  Scotland,  therefore,  the  way  for  an  inspector  is  perfectly 
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clear,  and  his  appointment  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  other 
departments  as  well  as  that  of  ventilation.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  Eng- 
landy  the  scene  of  so  many  terrible  calamities  ?  That  which  has  baffled  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  most  talented  and  accomplished  coal-viewers 
that  the  world  ever  saw /such  as  the  late  Mr.  Buddie,  and  has  proved  the 
ingenious  scientific  theory  of  Messrs.  Faraday  and  Lyell  to  be  impracticable, 
is  not  likely  to  be  controlled  by  a  government  inspector  of  mines.  We 
have  often  felt  oppressed  and  overpowered  at  the  thought,  that  the  mightiest 
efforts  of  man  could  not  prevent  these  awful  explosions,  which  cause  such  a 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  at  the  immediate  cause, 
some  hope  might  be  entertained  of  at  least  mitigating  the  evil;  but  from 
the  scene  of  those  accidents  no  one  has  ever  returned  to  tell  the  truth. 

*'  The  system  of  ventilation  pursued  at  the  collieries  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  where  most  of  these  explomons  occur,  is  of  the  most  perfect 
and  complete  kind,  and  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles. of  scien- 
tific truth.  But,  however  sound  the  principles  on  which  the  ventilation  is 
conducted,  practice  declares  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  distance  to  which 
atmospheric  air  can  be  conveyed  with  safety  underground,  from  the  im- 
purities it  mixes  with  on  its  way ;  and  however  mudi  the  question  may  be 
avoided,  by  those  who  have  capitd  invested  in  the  deep  collieries,  to  this  it 
must  come  at  last,^-more  openings  mast  be  made  from  the  surface ;  more 
pits  must  be  sunk.  The  question  must  be  brought  to  this  practical  issue, — 
whether  is  capital  or  human  life  to  be  sacrificed  ?  and  when  it  does  appear 
in  this  shape  before  the  British  Parliament,  we  do  not  fear  the  result 

''It  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Faraday  and  Lyell,  in  their  report  on  the  explo- 
sion which  occurred  at  the  Haswell  collieries  in  1844,  that '  when  attending 
the  late  inquest,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  fact,  that  more  than  half  of 
the  pitmen  who  gave  evidence,  were  unable  to  write,  or  even  to  sign  their 
names  as  witnesses.' 

*'  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fiu^t,  that  accidents  from  fire  damp  have  gene- 
rally occurred  with  a  low  barometer ;  and  when  we  consider  that  a  fall  to  a 
very  small  extent  will  render  a  place,  which  it  was  safe  to  work  in  at  night, 
perfectly  unsafe  and  dangerous  in  the  morning,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  is  something  grievously  wrong  in  allowing  men,  who  cannot  write 
their  names,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  ventilation  at  all." 

# 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT  AFTER  EXPLOSION. 

The  report  of  the  South  Shields  committee,  previously  referred  to,  goes 
at  considerable  length  into  an  explanation  of  the  condition  in  which  miners 
meet  their  death  by  explosions ;  the  proportionate  quantities  of  the  gases, 
which  create  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  qftet'damp. 

This  after-damp  is  formed  of 

8  parts  of  nitrogen,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9722. 

2  parts  of  aqueous  vapour. 

I  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  specific  gravity,  1.5277. 

The  latter  takes  its  place  towards  the  bottom  of  the  passages,  and,  pro- 
bably, extends  little  more  than  six  inches  high.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that 
when  the  men,  after  explosion,  if  not  struck  down  at  once  by  it,  attempt  to 
leave  the  mine  through  an  atmosphere  of  after-damp,  they  are  at  first  ren- 
dered partially  insensible  by  the  nitrogen,  which  has  been  substituted  for 
atmospheric  air,  and  then,  falling,  they  come  in  contact  with  a  still  more 
deleterious  gas,  a  positive  pobon,  [the  carbonic  acid  gas],  which  having 
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inhaled  to  a  small  extent,  they  ptaa  rapidly  into  a  atate  of  asphyxia,  owing 
to  the  state  to  which  their  systems  hate  been  prefioualy  reduced. 

Two  practical  inferences  are  thus  deduced— 

1.  Where  carbonic  acid  gas  is  abundant,  the  lights  are  instantaneously 
extinguished,  and  burn  with  a  dull  red  flame  as  they  approach  it ;  on  these 
iudicitions  the  miner  is  warned  to  retire,  as  here  fioKu  is  etiin^mshed  before 
life;  but  when  there  is  a  large  admixture  of  nitrogen,  the  lamp  continues 
to  burn,  as  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  eren  when  the  miner  has  been  struck 
down — life  in  this  case  being  extingmsktd  before  fiaau, 

2d.  That  asphyxia,  arising  from  nitrogen,  and  completed  by  carbonic  acid 
gas,  might  probably  indicate  a  different  system  of  medical  treatment  from 
that  hitherto  pursued.  The  symptoms  of  asphyxia, — always  easy  to  be 
known,-— are  the  sudden  cessation  of  respiration ;  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  action  of  all  sensitive  functions ;  the  countenance  is 
swollen,  and  marked  with  reddish  spots ;  the  eyes  become  protruded,  the 
features  decomposed,  and  the  face  often  livid. 

It  is  necessary  to  succour  an  asphyxed  person  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude, and  to  continue  the  remedies  with  perseverance,  until  it  is  certain  that 
life  is  completely  extinguished.  The  following  general  remedies  should  be 
adopted :  immediate  removal  into  firesh  air ;  undress  and  dash  the  body  with 
cold  water ;  endeavour  to  make  the  patient  swallow  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  vinegar;  clysters  of  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  vinegar,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of  senna  and  epsom 
salts ;  introduce  air  into  the  lungs  by  blowing  with  a  nozzle  of  a  bellow?, 
into  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  compressing  the  other  with  the  finger.  Should 
these  means  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  the  body  sull  retain  its 
natural  warmth,  recourse  must  be  had  to  blood-letting,  the  necessity  of 
which  will  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  red  face,  swollen  lips,  and  eyes  pro- 
truding. If  blood  fails  to  flow  from  the  jugular  vein,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  on  the  foot ;  the  last  eflbrt  which  can  be  made  is  to  make  an  opening 
in  the  trachea,  and  introduce  air  to  the  lungs  by  means  of  a  small  pipe  and 
a  pair  of  bellows.  These  various  remedies  should  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  promptness.  The  absence  of  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
want  of  respiration  are  not  certain  signs  of  death,  nor  should  all  be  re^rded 
as  dead  whose  breath  or  pulmonary  transpiration  does  not  bedim  the  bright- 
ness of  glass;  nor  those  whose  members  appear  stiff  and  insensible.  In 
giving  these  brief  instructions,  the  committee  hope  that  some  of  tliem  may 
be  judiciously  practised,  instead  of  the  injurious  plans  sometimes  adopttd, 
until  the  arrival  of  a  medical  practitioner,  who  will  Uius  find  the  pauent 
prepared,  uninjured,  for  his  professional  skill,  and  his  object  faciliu ted,  not 
obstructed,  by  the  previous  treatment  he  has  received. 

DRAINAGE  OF  COAL  MINES. 

In  the  mines  which  are  situated  in  hilly  or  mountainous  countries,  it  is 
generally  easy  to  intersect  the  beds  by  galleries  which  commence  at  the 
lower  part  of  some  valleys ;  these  galleries  furnish  a  natural  outlet  fi>r  the 
waters  of  all  the  works  which  are  above  their  level,  and  on  this  account  are 
called  in  France  ^a/me5  cPecoulement,  or  drainage  gallerie3 ;  in  England, 
Wales  and  the  United  States,  adits,  or  adit  levels,  and  occasionally  drifts 
and  tunnels :  but  the  word  adit  is  the  most  distinctive  of  its  object  and 
uses. 

The  advantages  of  these  adits  are  numerous,  and  have  oflen  decided  the 
undertaking  of  long  and  expensive  works. 
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In  fact,  they  are  not  only  preferable  to  mechanical  means  of  drainage, 
because  when  once  made  they  require  very  little  management  or  attention, 
but  in  giving  isaoe  to  the  upper  waters,  Uiey  also  create  a  moving  power 
which  can  be  employed  in  the  service  of  extraction,  or  in  the  draining  of 
the  lower  WOTks;  finally,  they  famish  the  most  economical  means  for  the 
other  services  of  the  mine,  sach  as  the  forced  ventilation,  or  the  extraction 
of  the  substances  mined. 

An  adit  level  can  often  be  so  arranged  as  to  serve,  at  the  same  time,  the 
working  of  several  veins.  On  account  of  all  these  united  advantages,  there 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  district  of  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  a  gallery  of 
80,000  yards  in  length,  or  about  11^  miles,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
principal  mines  of  the  district,  under  the  double  service  of  draining  the 
waters,  of  the  carriage  or  gangway,  and  the  creation  of  mechanical  powers; 
it  has  been,  besides,  directed  with  a  view  to  explore  the  ground  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  veins.  At  the  Hartz,  the  great  "  galeiie  d'eooulement"  of 
the  mines  of  .Clausthal,  which  is  13,(K>0  yards  in  length,  serves  equally  for 
a  great  number  of  mines,  in  different  branches  of  the  service.  The  use  of 
these  galleries  is  common  in  the  countries  where  the  mines  are  numerous 
and  near  together. 

In  relation  to  pumps,  and  the  varieties  of  hydraulic  machines  employed 
in  mines,  for  the  purposes  of  drainage,  we  must  refer  to  the  various  autho- 
rities who  have  written  either  in  England  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe  on 
this  important  subject,  and  which,  moreover,  would  require  the  aid  of  nu- 
merous illustrations  to  render  any  description  intelligible. 

At  page  445  of  the  present  work  is  an  account  of  the  machine  for  drain- 
ing the  lignite  mines  of  Rocher-Bleu,  fiouches-de-Rhdne,  in  Franca 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Mining  Review,  p.  802,  our  readers  will  find 
a  description  of  the  pumps  used  in  the  deep  mines  of  Cornwall,  by  Mr. 
John  Taylor.  The  machinery  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  operating 
with  so  much  economy  and  simplicity,  is  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 
At  the  period  of  this  communication,  the  steam  engines  of  the  district  per- 
formed the  work  of  44,000  horses. 

TRACING  OF  COAL  BEDS  IN  THE  ANTHRAaXE  DISTRICTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  these  basins,  where  the  outcrops  of  the  coal  seams  almost  always 
present  themselves  at  a  very  high  angle,  they  are  in  general  readily  traced, 
by  the  %ubordinate  depressions  which  may  be  observed  ranging  longitudi- 
nally along  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountain  ridges;  pursuing,  of  course, 
the  direction  or  strike  of  the  strata.  These  depressions  are  obviously  formed 
by  the  removal  of  the  decomposable  and  soil  materials  of  the  coal  seams ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  shales,  the  under-clay,  and  the  coal  itself,  and  they  are 
conspicuously  in  contrast  with  the  rocky  siHceous  beds  which  Hank  them, 
and  which,,  being  composed  of  less  destructible  materials,  have  longer 
resisted  the  atmospheric  agencies.  Thus,  in  numberless  instances,  these 
longitudinal  grooves  afford  an  unerring  clue  to  the  subjacent  beds  of  anthra- 
cite. ,  In  the  great  bituminous  coal  region  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
where  the  strata  closely  approximate  to  a  horizontal  state,  such  guides  as 
those  we  have  mentioned  can,  of  course,  have  no  existence,  and  we  have 
there  to  seek  for  other  phenomena  which  may  indicate  the  presence  of  coal. 
Happily  these  are  so  abundant,  that  no  coal  region  in  the  world,  probably, 
presents  more  ready  facilities  for  the  ascertainment  of  what  lies  at  so  insig- 
nificant a  depth  beneath  the  surface. 
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To  return  to  the  more  disturbed  region  which  is  occupied  by  mthncite, 
in  PennsyWania.  The  disposition  of  the  outcrops,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
materially  influences  the  physical  features  of  these  coal  districts,  and  modi- 
fies the  contour  of  the  surfiice  by  a  numerous  succession  of  terraces,  steps, 
or  benches,  on  the  inner  slopes  of  the  mountains,  facing  the  centres  of  the 
basins.  Those  who  have  ascended,  from  either  side,  the  long  parallel  moun- 
tains which  border  the  southern  coal  region  of  Schuylkill  county,  lo  the 
height  of  1350  feet  above  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  more  than  1650  feet 
above  tide-water  leveli  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  these  characteristic  de> 


Between  the  external  margins  of  the  principal  coal  basins  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, subordinate  axes  of  elevation  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Even  the 
undulations  of  tlie  suriaoe  between  these  limits  are  all  attributable  to  these 
minor  axes,  and  correspond,  in  great  measure,  with  the  local  inclination  of 
the  upheaved  stratification  beneath.  These  undulations  of  groups  of  coal 
seams,  so  important  to  the  proprietor,  yet  whose  existence,  until  of  late 
years,  was  scarcely  suspected,  aie  daily  becoming  more  ^miliar  to  us,  as 
the  progress  of  development  and  practical  investigation  gtadually  advanoeiw 

The  long  narrow  troughs,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  central  Pen»> 
sylvania,  owe  their  contour  to  parallel  synclinal  axes,  which  present  highly 
inclined  or  vertical  coal  beds;  and  occasionally  even  exhibit  the  strau  of 
one  of  their  sides  tilted  or  leaning  over  so  much  that  their  inclination  be- 
comes almost  parallel  to,  or  conformable  with,  those  of  the  opposite  side 
the  basin. 

In  proportion  as  the  anthracite  basins  become  wider,  their  interior  is  the 
more  disturbed  or  broken  by  undulations,  consisting  of  one,  two  or  three 
subordinate  axes,  each  maintaining  itself  for  a  space  as  a  parallel  inferior 
ridge,  and  thus  interrupting  the  general  trough-like  arrangement  of  the 
stratification.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  carboniferous  beds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  centres  of  these  synclinal  axes  are  liable  to  be  too  much 
crushed  to  permit  an  advantageous  working  of  their  contents. 

The  southern  anthracite  region,  in  particular,  furnishes  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  modified  arrangement  of  which  we  speak,  and  we  might 
introduce  several  illustrations  from  our  own  observation,  which  would  exem- 
plify the  extent  of  the  forces  to  which  the  anthracite  country  has  been 
subjected,  in  the  area  between  the  Lehigh  and  the  Susquehanna. 

Beginning  near  the  eastern  extremity,  at  Nesquehoning,  we  see  the  ordi- 
nary basin-form  arrangement  modified  by  an  upheaving  or  saddle  in  iu 
centre,  it  being  here  scarcely  one  mile  in  width. 
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Next  westward  is  a  section  in  the  meridian  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  summit 
mines,  where  the  basin  has  now  expanded  to  almost  double  the  breadth  that 
it  occupied  at  Nesquehoning.  The  structure  of  the  interior  is  now  con- 
siderably  complicated,  and  the  enlarged  breadth  allows  of  a  triplication  at 
least  of  the  coal  series.  So  confused  is  its  sspect  at  this  point  that  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  that  our  section  embraces  all  the  details. 
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^     Further  westward  we  have  the  fery  interesting  and  magnificent  trans- 
'  Terse  section  formed  by  the  stream  of  the  Little  Schuylkill,  at  Tamaqua,' 

where  the  basin  has  again  contracted  to  the  simple  synclinal  axis,  of 

scarcely  one  mile  in  breadth. 


Our  figure  exhibits  this  section  with  the  accuracy  resulting  from  an  origi- 
nal survey,  and  it  is  the  more  memorable  from  the  presence  of  a  par- 
ticular seam  in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  which  is  worked  to  the  breadth  or 
thickness  of  no  less  than  seventy  feet. 

At  PotUville,  the  same  region  has  widened  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
miles,  affording,  by  the  repetition  of  the  coal  beds,  a  vast  industrial  area ; 
and  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Swatara  river  there  is  now  a  breadth  of  no  less 
than  six  miles.  In  the  Pinegrove  coal  district  we  have  at  least  three  miles 
of  breadth.  Thus  we  perceive  that  in  proportion  to  the  space  or  breadth 
between  the  geological  margins  of  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  so  is  the  fre- 
quency of  the  undulations,  the  number  of  anticlinal  elevations  or  axes,  and 
the  consequent  repetitions  of  the  same  series  of  coal  seams. 

Westward  of  the  Swatara  or  Pinegrove  coal  region,  it  bifurcates  and 
stretches,  with  diminished  breadth,  for  many  miles  towards  the  Susquehanna. 
The  geological  structure  of  these  two  forks  is  illustrated  by  the  above 
diagram. 


Section  showing  the  North  and  South  Forki  qf  the  Southern  CoaJ  Region,  Pa, 
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Sear  Falieg  Gap. 


The  figure  represents  a  cross  section,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  of  a 
part  of  the  coal  region  near  the  western  boundary  of  Schuylkill  county,  cross- 
ing both  the  forks  of  that  basin.  It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  at  A,  the  simple 
synclinal  axis  which  forms  the  south-western  fork  of  the  region,  and  its 
nearly  vertical  strata  on  the  southern  margin  of  Sharp  Mountain.  On  the 
same  meridian,  crossing  the  north  fork  at  B,  is  a  specimen  of  more  compli- 
cated structure ;  not  a  simple  anticlinal  axis,  but  a  trough  which  exhibits  a 
subordinate  anticlinal  ridge,  or  central  saddle  at  B. 
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The  enlarged  details  of  the  portion  A,  are  showo  in  the  sketch 
few  miles  to  the  eastward,  at  Blaek  Spring  Gap. 


below,  a 


We  have  been  led  somewhat  astray  from  our  purpose  of  devoting  this 
section  to  the  consideration  of  the  usual  means  of  tracing  the  coal  seams 
along  their  outcrops  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
previously  remarked  that  in  the  horizontal  beds  of  tbebiiuminotis  coal-fields 
of  North  America,  their  position  was  very  readily  ascertained.  We  ahowed 
also  that  in  the  highly  inclined  anthracite  areas,  the  range  of  the  oiilcrops 
was  ordinarily  distinguishable  by  parallel  depressions  along  the  mountain 
flanks  of  the  basins. 

During  our  own  investigations  we  have  remarked  that  the  true  positions 
of  those  veins  which  had  their  bassets  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  were, 
in  most  cases,  rendered  obscure  by  the  curvatures  of  the  crops,  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  true  inclination  of  the  veins.  We  ascribe  this  to  the 
atmospheric  asency,  operating  to  a  given  depth  below  the  surface,  and  to 
the  mechanical  influence  of  surface  waters,  decomposition,  the  sliding  down 
of  the  higher  masses,  &c.  In  every  instance  which  has  come  under  our 
observation,  in  relation  to  the  outcropping  of  coal  seams  on  these  slopes,  we 
have  perceived  the  manifestation  of  the  like  influences,  which  have  deflected 
the  '*  wash''  or  decomposed  materials  of  the  coal  veins  from  their  true 
courses  and  thrown  them  over  among  the  alluvial  detritus,  generally  in  a 
curve,  as  shown  by  the  next  figure,  which  is  merely  the  representative  of 
numerous  corresponding  cases. 


Coai  Crept  on  ike  Fourth  Mountaim. 


ON  THE  MAPS  OR  PLANS  OF  MINES. 

In  every  working  a  good  plan  of  the  mine  is  of  great  utility  ;  it  is  above 
all  indispensable  when  the  subterranean  works  are  considerably  developed. 
In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  works  in  the  limits  of  the  property, 
in  order  to  avoid  contests  with  neighbouring  owners,  and  there  always  exist 
some  points  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  removed,  under  risk  of  the 
greatest  dangers.  Finally,  when  it  is  suggested  to  eflect  a  junction  with  a 
point,  fixed  beforehand  by  a  pit  or  gallery ;  if  there  was  not  a  plan  construct- 
ed with  precision,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  missing  the  object,  and  of  mak- 
ing costly  works  to  no  purpose. 
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The  drawing  of  the  plans  of  mines  presents  great  difficulties.  The  mines 
being  composed  of  crooked  passages,  isolated  one  from  the  other,  how  should 
we  determine,  singly,  the  form  and  the  position  of  each  of  them,  and  reader 
them  conformable  to  the  plans  of  the  whole?  These  difficulties  are  still  in- 
creasing from  the  necessity  of  working  in  obscure  galleries^  often  low  and  diffi- 
cult of  access.  To  construct  correctly  a  map  of  the  works  which  only  Com- 
municate with  the  surface,  by  sinuous  galleries  or  by  shaAs,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  hare  recourse  to  the  needle.  The  dial,  or  mining  compass,  is 
composed  of  a  magnetic  needle  tinted  with  blue  steel  at  the  north  point,  and 
balanced  on  a  cap  of  agate. 

The  mining  compass  is  suspended  from  the  middle  of  two  axes  or  spindles, 
taurtUonSf  upon  the  support  of  the  brackets,  crochets ;  the  line  N  and  S 
corresponding  with  the  axis  of  the  crochet.  If  then,  lifter  having  strongly 
held  a  cord  or  copper  wire,  following  the  axis  of  the  gallery  of  which  the 
direction  is  required,  the  compass  be  suspended  at  this  cord,  the  deviation . 
of  the  needle  from  the  north  and  south  line,  will  give  the  angle  of  the  direc- 
tion. In  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  this  course,  the  letters  E.  and  W. 
are  commonly  transposed,  so  that  the  true  point  of  the  course  may  be  read 
in  degrees  and  minutes,  by  means  of  the  figure  which  approaches  the  nearest 
to  the  blue  point.  This  method  is  also  applicable  to  the  compass  which  is 
carried  in  the  hand,  and  appears  to  be  generally  in  use  in  Germany  and 
France.  The  difficulty  of  readinjr  off,  with  sufficient  exactness  with  an  un- 
certain light,  and  in  positions  often  incommodious,  the  angles  marked  by 
the  needle  which  oscillates  during  along  time,  is  one  of  the  many  obstacles 
to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  observations,  and  it  is  admitted  that  by  this 
method  an  observation  cannot  be  taken  with  greater  nicety  than  a  quarter 
of  a  degree,  or  fifteen  minutes. 

In  mines  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  where  the  action  of  the  needle  is 
deranged  by  its  proximity  to  the  mineral,  the  compass  cannot  be  employed, 
and  the  graphometer  is  used.  A  theodolite,  for  subterranean  service,  is 
also  adopted  in  France,  with  which  plans  and  surveys  of  mines  can  be 
constructed  with  equal  celerity  as  with  the  compass,  and  in  a  more  exact 
manner. 

MINE  SURVEYING. 

In  England  the  usual  surveys' in  mines  of  all  descriptions  were  made  with 
the  dial.  The  roost  useful  treatise  on  the  art  and  on  the  practice  of  this  in- 
strument, is  that  of  Mr.  Budge,  of  Cornwall,*  an  eminent  mine  surveyor. 
Although  constantly  employing  the  dial  in  his  business,  he,  from  the  first, 
by  no  means  viewed  it  as  the  most  accurate  that  caii  be  employed,  and  re- 
marks, ^  There  doubtless  are  instruments  much  better  adapted  to  the  work, 
both  for  speed  and  accuracy,  than  the  dial ;  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  have  not  been  more  generally  introduced  in  our  mines :  of  these  instru- 
ments the  theodolite  certainly  stands  unrivalled,  for  taking  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  angles." 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  au- 
thor devotes  a  section  to  the  subject  of  "  surveying  without  the  magnetic 
needle."  This  is  ai  valuable  modern  discovery ;  and  as  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  iron  railways  and  tram  roads  in  mines  drove  the  surveyor  to  seek 
some  substitute  for  the  needle,  which  the  attraction  of  iron  rendered  useless, 
he  has  happily  succeeded.    The  best  circumferentors  are  now  made  with 

*  The  Practical  BCiner*a  Goide^  by  J.  Budge^  aocond  editioa,  1846. 
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an  external  graduation  and  vernier  scale,  on  tlM  theodolite  principle,  on 
purpose  for  the  performance  of  this  worlu 

The  author  enters  into  all  the  necessary  deuils  lor  proceeding  with  the 
obsenrations  ascertained  by  this  improved  iostrumenty  and  for  protracting 
and  calculating  the  work  thus  performed. 

IRON  ORE  OF  THE  COAL  FORMATION. 

In  the  coal  formation,  iron  only  exisu  in  the  slate  of  carbonate :  it  it 
generally  concentrated  in  particular  beds  of  a  basin,  and  opon  a  much  more 
limited  superficies  than  that  of  the  beds  themselves.  The  usual  form  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron  of  the  coal  series  is  that  of  oral  or  kidney  shaped  balls,— 
rognons,  having  a  brown  or  greyish  fracture;  it  is  a  mixture,  more  or  less 
rich,  of  clay,  and  carbonate  of  iron.  These  balls  occur  stratified  in  the 
argillaceous  beds.  They  appear  to  be  assembled  and  precipitated  during 
periods  of  repose,  when  the  waters  deposited  at  the  same  time  the  argilU* 
ceous  particles  with  which  they  were  charged.  These  spheroidal  con- 
cretions or  rognons,  in  consequence  of  their  mixture  with  clay,  are  oAen  ar- 
ranged in  concentric  lamins,  and  frequently  also  present  in  their  centre,  a 
nodule  of  clay  or  of  pyrites ;  sometimes  even  a  fossil  substance, — nuclei, 
which  appear  to  have  attracted  around  them  the  chemical  precipitation. 

The  position  of  the  nodules  of  litboide  carbonate  of  iron  is  in  strata  pa- 
rallel to  the  coal  seams.  This  is  the  case  at  the  mine  of  Treui),in  France, 
and  almost  every  coal-6e]d  in  England  presents  a  similar  deposition.  In 
those  of  North  America,  we  find  a  smaller  amount  of  argillaceous  carbonate 
of  iron  so  inter  stratified  with  the  coal  beds,  than  in  Europe,  and  the  in- 
stances where  iron  works  are  supplied  from  these  sources  in  America,  at 
the  present  day,  are  but  rare. 

In  the  coal  basins  of  England,  the  carbonate  of  iron  is  almost  always 
found  in  the  same  beds,  extending  over  very  large  districu.  There  are  two 
large  beds  of  ferriferous  clay  in  the  Dudley  basin,*  and  sixteen  or  more  in 
the  great  anthracite  district  of  South  Wales. 

According  to  M.  Burst,  the  numerous  coal  basins  of  France  are  far  from 
containing  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  same  abundance  as  those  of  England. 
Few  of  the  argillaceous  beds  contain  these  balls,  and  still  more  seldom  do 
they  contain  those  which  are  concentrically  formed.  At  Saint  Etienne,  for 
instance,  there  exist  two  which  furnish  in  the  concession  of  Treuil,  flattened 
rognons  of  fair  quality,  and  contribute  to  supply  the  furnaces  of  J  anon  ;  but 
in  the  other  concessions,  the  balls  are  not  recognized  in  the  equivalent  beds, 
or  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  neglected.  At  some  other  points,  th«  carl>o- 
nate  of  iron  appears  in  great  abundance,  but  with  very  different  characters . 
at  the  mine  of  Croe,  it  penetrates  the  entire  beds  of  clay,  of  one  or  two  yards 
thickness,  and  gives  to  that  rock  a  remarkable  solidity  and  density.  Rot 
these  massive  beds  are  much  more  impure  than  the  beds  with  disseminated 
nodulee :  besides  a  large  proportion  of  clay,  they  also  contain  pyrites  and 

*  The  Dudley  coaUfield  it  remarkAble  u  being  one  of  the  eftHif>ct  position*  whera  t>>« 
argiilaceoui  iron  was  cnelted  hj  meaot  or  pit-coal.  The  eipenmeot  was  made  bv  tS« 
founder  or  the  noble  bouae  of  Dudley  and  Ward,  who  puhliahod  an  account  of  it  io  the'timf 
of  Charlea  II.  He  aUtea  that  in  a  large  atone  furnace,  twenty-neren  feet  aquare,  be  ma  ie 
aeven  tons  of  iroB  per  week,  •<  near  which  furnace  the  author  diacovered  many  n«w  coal 
minea,  ten  yard*  thick,  and  iron  aiinea  underneath,  which  coaUworka  having  brouffbt  into 
perfection,  the  author  waa  by  force  thrown  out  of  them,  and  the  bellow*  of  hia  new  famice 
and  iuTention  by  riotooa  peraona  cot  in  piecea,  to  bia  no  amall  prejudice,  and  loaa  of  h  t 
intentioa  ofmakittg  iron  with  pitrcoal.*'  r    j  »  v.  «. 
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precipitations  of  dark  silex,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  working  which  ought 
to  have  been  developed,  remains  almost  unproductive. 

The  coal  basin  of  Aubin,  in  France,  contains  the  iron  ore  in  the  most 
abundance.  It  exists,  in  the  first  instance,  in  balls  in  the  beds  of  clay  which 
accompany  the  coal,  and,  as  at  Saint  Etienne,  under  that  form  it  is  the 
purest  mineral.  In  the  other  cases,  it  constitutes  a  somewhat  schistose  bed 
of  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  thickness,  which  appears  to  extend  under  the 
greater  part  of  the  coal  area.  This  bed  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
sents at  several  points  a  series  of  contractions  and  enlargements,  which  con- 
stitute the  arrangement  called  en  chapdet ;  like  a  string  or  chaplet  of  beads, 
—an  arrangement  very  frequent  in  all  the  substances  which  result  from 
chemical  precipitations  in  sedimentary  waters,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  oflen 
presented  by  the  flints  in  chalk.  This  structure  is,  in  other  respects,  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  accidents,  faults  or  disturbances,  which  equally  affect 
this  bed  as  those  of  the  coal  series.  The  kidney  ores  and  the  bed  of  stony 
carbonate  of  iron  are  worked  at  several  places  in  the  basin,  and  supply  the 
high  furnaces  of  Decazeville. 

There  are  but  very  few  basins  which  do  not  possess  beds  analogous  to 
the  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron ;  but  they  are  in  such  slight  amount,  that 
there  are  no  other  workings  than  those  of  the  two  basins  of  Saint  Etienne 
and  Aubin,  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  compare  the  beds  of  lithoide  carbonate  of  iron  with 
the  mass  of  coal  formations,  we  see  that  their  existence,  but  little  developed, 
although  frequent,  must  only  be  considered  an  accidental  circumstance.  It 
is  equally  Worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  every  case  where  there  was  a  formation 
of  coal  in  the  series  subsequent  to  the  true  coal,  viz.,  the  ferruginous  ele- 
ments have  anew  resumed  the  composition  and  the  characteristic  aspea  of 
this  epoch. 

Thus  in  the  coals  and  the  shales  with  vegetable  impressions  of  the  epoch 
of  the  lias  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  the  carbonate  of  iron  stratified  in  balls  ; 
whilst,  in  the  same  formations,  when  their  anpearance  is  in  the  normal  state, 
the  ferruginous  infiltrations  appear  only  in  the  state  of  oxides. 

These  variations  of  composition  in  the  ferriferous  minerals,  establish  no 
real  difference  in  the  origin  to  which  they  may  be  attributed.  They  tend 
merely  to  demonstrate  that  the  iron,  collected  at  certain  intermittent  epochs 
and  at  isolated  points,  most  commonly  in  the  state  of  oxides,  has  undergone 
through  the  influences  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  a  mineralogical  trans- 
formation. The  coal  period  appears  generally  to  have  been  a  period  of 
tranquil  deposita  It  is,  then,  natural  to  find  that  in  it  the  ferruginous  in- 
filtrations are  more  concentrated  than  in  the  periods  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  even  of  the  trias,  where  the  products  of  these 
infiltrations  are  blended  with  the  general  materials  of  the  deposit. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  these  infiltrations  only  become  valuable 
according  to  their  concentration :  the  formations  before  mentioned,  so  highly 
coloured  by  the  per-oxide  of  iron,  contain,  perhaps,  altogether  much  more  iron 
than  the  coal  formation ;  but,  in  the  latter,  it  is  collected  together,  and  often 
possesses  a  concentration  of  30  and  40  per  cent.,  constituting  serviceable 
beds.  In  the  ret\  or  mottled  sandstone  formations,  we  find  iron  everywhere ; 
but  the  concentrations  even  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  are  but  rare  excep- 
tions. The  presence  of  the  iron  would  then  be  scarcely  remarked,  if  the 
glaring  colour  of  these  red  and  variegated  formations  did  not  contrast  with  the 
gray  and  dark  rocks  of  the  coal  deposits  which  they  cover,  and  with  the  white 
and  greenish  colours  of  the  thick  limestones  and  clays  which  are  above  them.* 
*  Bunt.— G^logie  ippliqoe,  p.  108. 
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SECTION  III. 

FOSSIL  BOTANY  AND  GEOLOGICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VEGETABLE  REMAINS. 

In  intimate  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  present  volame,  a  know 
Jedge  of  the 'forma,  the  botanical  classification,  the  geological  arrangement 
of  the  vegetable  remains  of  an  ancient  world,  seems  to  be  almost  indi^>eii> 
sable.  It  embraces  facts,  at  least,  sufficiently  valuable,  to  ensure  for  it,  u 
a  collateral  branch  of  natural  science,  a  conspicuous  section  of  this  bock. 
Independently  of^  its  usefulness,  there  is  a  never  failing  interest  attached  to 
Buch  ^n  investigation,  which  enables  us  to  trace. the  history,  as  it  were,  the 
past  condition,  the  present  adaptation  of  the  primeval  flora ; — that  magni- 
ficent vegetation  which,  amidst  &e  mutations  of  our  planet,  yet  survives  for 
our  u4e ;  its  characters  changed,  it  is  true,  but  only  to  become  more  service- 
able to  man. 

A  happy  provision  was  it  that  secured  for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
human  race,  ages  before  its  appearance  upon  the  globe,  the  trees  of  gigantic 
size,  the  densely  growing  shrubs,  the  moat  delicate  even  of  the  lesser  |4anis 
—that  flora  which  covered  in  such  profusion  the  islands  and  plateaux,  and 
filled  the  humid  valleys,  of  the  early  world.     A  happy  provision  was  it  that, 
amidst  the  early  catastrophes  of  the  earth,^thoae  convulsions  which  modified 
its  entire  surface,  overwhelmed  its  primeval  forests,  and  buried  them  beneath 
enormous  accumulations  of  earthy  debris,  of  sediment  and  of  rocky  debacle 
-^still  perpetuated  and  matured  during  the  lapse  of  countless  ages,  tliat 
primitive  vegetation,  which,  finally,  in  the  form  of  mineral  combustibles,  we 
are  now  busy  in  explQring,  and  mining,  and  appropriating,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  for  a  thousand  purposes.     A  happy  provision  was  that — a  bene- 
ficent one,  surely— which  at  the  moment  when  man  is  compelled  to  level 
the  existing  forests,  to  make  room  for  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  the 
cuhivation  of  the  present  surface,  he  finds  nigh  at  hand,  yet  buried  beneath 
that  surface,  within  the  shallow  basins  and  woody  islands  of  the  antedilu- 
vian world,  those  inexhaustible  stores  of  a  combustible  now  rendered 
infinitely  more  precious  and  efiective  than  that  existing  vegetable  fuel,  whose 
destruction  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  advancing  civilization. 

Respecting  the  wondrous  influence  which  the  employment  of  mineral 
combustibles  haa  had,  even  in  our  own  days,  upon  the  whole  world,  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  forces;  by  the  extension  of  mechanical  powers,  of  manu- 
facturing capabilities ;  by  the  impulse  given  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  tlie 
creation  of  new  sources  of  wealth ;  by  rapid  and  cheap  modes  of  transporta- 
tion,  and  enlarged  commercial  facilities  :  above  all,  by  the  improved  ccNidi- 
tion  of  the  people,  we  will  not  here  dilate.  Abundant  evidence  of  all  these 
will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

FOSSIL  BOTANY. 

Claisificaiim  of  PloHts :  tktir  familUs,  classes,  and  orders.— We  shall 
occasionally  have  to  make  mention  of  the  varieties  of  planU  which  occur  io 
a  fosul  aute,  and  which,  in  common  with  all  other  organic  remains,  are 
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characteristic  of^  or  distinguish  with  remarkable  precisioiii  every  geological 
epoch.  It  may  save  the  reader  some  trouble  in  referring  to  elementary 
booksy  if  we  briefly  explain  here  the  mode  observed  in  the  classification  of 
this  fossil  vegetation ;  of  which  the  true  coal  formation  alone  contains  about 
four  hundred  known  species. 

The  system  generally  adopted  by  botanists  is,  that  of  Jussieu,  which  is 
termed  the  **  natural  system/'  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Linn»us,  which 
18  denominated  the  **  artificial  system."  Mr.  Loudon  states  that  the  former 
method  has  for  its  object  the  arrangement  of  plants  according  4o  their 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  resemblance,  both  externally  and  internally. 

The  seed  is  considered  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant ;  as  being 
destined  for  its  re-production  and  continuance  in  the  world.  The  funda- 
mental divisions  of  this  arrangement  are,  therefore,  founded  on  the  charac- 
ters of  seeds. 

The  firat  grand  division  is  derived  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  seed- 
lobes;  the  next  on  the  union  or  division  of  the  seed-lobes  in  such  as  have 
them.  Thus  we  have  the  three  primitive  divisions  of  Cotykdonece,  Manoco- 
tyledanea,  and  AcotyUdonea/^ 

Every  one  allows,  M.  Dec&ndoUe  observes,  that  plants  which  resemble 
each  other  by  their  exterior  forms,  resemble  each  other  also  in  their  internal 
structure ;  their  mode  of  vegetation  and  their  properties.  The  three  primi- 
tive divisions  are  divided  by  this  botanist  into  eleven  classes;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jussieuan  method,  all  vegetables  are  furnished  with  seeds  which 
arrange  themselves  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads. 

COTYLEDONE^. 

Exogenous  stems. — Furnished  with  two  or  more  cotyledons,  or  seed* 
lobes;  as  the  bean  or  the  acorn  ;  having  a  central  column  or  pith,  and  an 
external  band  called  the  bark,  the  two  being  connected  by  medullary  rays; 
this  division  being  thus  subdivided  into  I.  Dicotyledons ;  II.  Monocotyle- 
dons; III.  Acotyledons. 

I.  DICOTTLEDONEffi. 


Hayiog  the  cmlyz  and  coroHa  distinct. 


Siz  clantea  and  eighty-three  ordera. 


llanuncalaces, 

Magnoliaces, 

Papaveraceas, 

Cruciferett, 

Caryopbyllea, 

Ltnoee,  &c. 


Samaroubes, 

Ochriaces, 

Terrebinthacee, 

Lefrumenoaea, 

Oleines, 

Jasminese,  &c. 

Cacti,  Erica,  flee. 


•mbraeing  1850  geDen,  and  8612  speeiei. 


Having  the  calyx  and  corolla,  fbrming  only 
a  single  enTclope. 


One  clan,— MonocUomydect. 
SSTenteeo  ordera. 


Plombaginea, 
PI«Diaginec, 
Eiiphorbiacs, 
Amentacee,  &c. 


Laorinc, 
Santalaeea, 
Urticea, 
Conifere, 


comprising  17S  genera,  and  1249  species. 


Beside  53  genera  and  71  species  whose  orders  are  not  fully  detemuned. 


Fossil  dtcott/Udonous  plants  of  the  coal  formation. — Until  recently  the 
fossilized  dicotyledones  were  supposed  to  occur  not  lower  than  the  Tilgate 
or  Upper  Oolite  beds.  The  conifere  also  were  considered  as  not  older 
than  the  oolite  series.  But  recent  investigations,  by  distinguished  naturalists, 
have  shown  that  these  groups  formed  the  greater  portion  of  the  coal 


*  London  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  p.  113. 
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vegetation.  Thus,  for  intlaiicey  ■ome  fossil  trees,  which  were  discovered 
rooted  in  a  coal  bed  in  the  Lancashire  coal-lield,  were  identified  bj  Mr. 
Bowman  as  siffillarie,*  while  at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  medullary 
rays  and  coniferous  structure  existed ;  a  fret  which  M.  A.  Brongniart, 
Lindiey  and  Hutton,  Humboldt  and  others  have  fully  corroborated. 
Hence,  it  seems  that  botanists  are  inclined  to  withdraw  the  Sigillaria  alto- 
gether from  the  family  of  tree  ferns,  with  which  they  have  been  heretofore 
classed,  and  even  from  the  Endogenous  class,  or  Monocoiyledones.  We 
are  therefore  to  understand  that  the  Sigillaria  is  a  dicotyledonous  and 
coniferous  plant,  and  that  the  arborescent  ferns,  Caulopterv,  belong  to  the 
monocotyledonous  group. 
Among  the  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  coal  formation  are  now  arranged 
Sigillaria,  69  species,  Asterophillites, 

Stigmaria,  30      •*  Annularia, 

Calamites,  18      ^  Sphenophyltum, 

Cycadea,  Conifere. 

Lepidodoyat, 

n.  MONOCOTTLCDOlfR^. 

Endogenous  Stems — furnished  with  only  one  cotyledon  or  seed  lobe,  [as 
the  lily,]  and  having  neither  pith,  concentric  circles  of  woody  fibre,  nor  true 
bark  :  distinguishable  as  follows,  in  the  existing  series: 


■^  t 


TbOM  !■  wbicb  th«  fhietillcatlQn  Is  tMMs. 

nnknowB,  or  irref  alar. 

One  claM,                  Pkanerogamsm. 

One  claM,                     CryptogamHi. 

Tjcadea,       Bronelec, 

rNaide«, 

EquiieUces 

Iridea, 

Maraihacec, 

S6  ord«n.      i 

Lilia, 
/nncea, 

6  order*,    i 

L^copodiacec, 

Filicei, 

Palms, 

Including  th#  afboreeeent  tad 

Canoec, 

herbaceoua  ferna. 

Graminec,  kt. 

99  genera,  and  i61  apecie*. 

33S  Sonera,  and  1945  tpeciei. 

OrdoubUal  genera,  53  genera  and  71  apeciea. 

DisirihtOian  of  Fossil  Vegetaium.^-ln  a  memoir  "on  the  Ancient  Flora 
of  the  Earth,''  written  some  years  ago  by  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  the  author  concludes  with  the  following  summary  : 

tst  That  among  the  universally  distributed  rock  formations,  [groups] 
mnce  the  first  appearance  of  organic  beings,  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  which 
the  remains  of  a  contemporary  land  vegetation  are  not  to  be  observed. 

2d.  That  the  different  periods  of  the  vegetation  of  a  former  age  are  gradu- 
ally characterized  by  the  continual  entrance  of  new  and  always  more  perfectly 
organized  [7]  families  of  plants ;  but  there  is  not  a  complete  disappearance 
of  all  the  species  of  the  preceding  periods. 

3d.  That  species  of  the  most  perfectly  developed  class,  the  dicotyledonous, 
are  first  traced  in  the  oldest  strata  of  the  secondary  formations,  while  they 
uninterruptedly  increase  in  the  successive  formations.     To  similar  views 
Humboldt  opposes  some  objections,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  theory  of 
the  supposedt  simplicity  of  the  first  forms  of  organic  life,  and  especially  the 

*  Proceedingt  Geologieni  Society,  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  270 ;  alio  Mtnte11*i  Medals   of 
Crention,  p.  132. 

1  Edinburgh  Philoaoplueal  Journal,  Jannary,  1830. 
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aBsumpUon  that  vegetable  life  was  awakened  sooner  than  animal  life  upon 
the  face  of  the  old  earth.* 

With  respect  to  the  vegetation  of  the  troe  coal  formation,  Sir  Alexander 
Chrichton  observed,  that  every  coal  country  in  every  part  of  the  world,  which 
has  been  hitherto  examined,  abounds  in  the  fossil  remains  of  similar  or 
corresponding  vegetables.  There  is  no  material  variety,  let  the  latitude  or 
longitude  or  elevation  be  what  they  may.  Recent  examinations  of  the  fossil 
flora  of  remote  coal  beds,  such  as  those  of  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  Northern  India,  would  seem  to  point  out  some  exceptions  to  the  rule 
heretofore  adopted,  but  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  complete  that  these 
fields  were  really  of  the  true  coal  period.  "  Every  plant  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  globe,  independently  of  its  natural  dwelling-place,  has,  as  it  were, 
a  central  spot  in  which  it  flourishes  best ;  and,  considering  this  spot  as  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  or  rather  as  a  zone,  the  plant  degenerates  in  proportion  as 
it  approaches  the  limits  of  this  district."  The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  a 
very  important  circumstance,  namely,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  mean 
temperature,  at  present,  of  forty-one  degrees  of  heat  between  the  parallels  in 
which  coal  has  been  discovered.f  Between  these,  as  regards  the  existing 
vegetation,  the  diversity  in  the  genera  and  species  of  plants,  at  present,  is 
very  great ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
floras  of  the  two  extreme  points.  At  the  time,  however,  of  the  true  coal 
formation,  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  flora  of  these  two  remote  parallels  was 
nearly  the  same,  both  as  to  genera  and  species,  and  in  this  respect  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  present  condition  of  things. 

Ihssii  Plants  of  the  class  Phanerogamea.'^The  monocotyledonous  family 
of  this  class,  in  the  fossil  state,  commence  in  the  London  clay  tertiary  forma- 
tion, and,  until  lately,  were  thought  not  to  descend  lower  in  the  geological 
series  than  the  oolites,  or  the  Wealden  beds,  the  Portland  oolite  and  the  Lias. 

The  cycadeae  [Cycas  Zamia]  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  ferns 
and  the  palms,  while,  according  to  the  authorities  last  cited,  the  sigillaires 
differ  not  more  from  the  arborescent  ferns  [Caulopteris,^  yet  existing,  than 
the  stems  of  the  calamites,  the  bactris,  and  other  arundinaceous  palms,^ 
which  order  contains,  in  the  recent  state,  eighteen  genera  and  twenty-nine 
species.  ZamisB  were  very  abundant  in  the  oolite  period.  Eleven  species 
occur  in  the  coal  of  the  Yorkshire  oolite  alone. 

Distribution  of  the  Vestiges  of  Palms  in  the  Geological  Formations,^ — 
Prof.  Unger  states, ^rsf.  That  no  vestiges  of  palms  have  been  detected  in  the 
earliest  rocks  which  contain  the  organic  remains  of  maritime  and  terrestrial 
plants. 

Second,  That  palms  bore  some  small  part  in  the  vegetation  at  the  period 
of  the  coal  formation.  He  names  four  species  or  forms,  two  of  which  occur 
in  the  coal  schist  of  Swina,  Bohemia,  one  in  sandstone  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  one  from  Rajemahl,  North  India ;  also  two  undescribed  species 
from  the  coal  formation  of  Silesia. 

Third,  The  flora  of  the  red  sandstone,  above  the  coal  series,  although  it 
has  been  very  imperfectly  preserved,  and  its  scanty  remains  but  little  studied, 
Unger  thinks  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  coal  formation. 
But  the  fossils  of  this  era,  which  have  been  referred  to  palms,  he  thinks  are 
very  doubtful.    In  the  Quadersandstein,  Goeppert  found  some  vestiges  in 

*  Cofmoa,  A.  Von  Hamboldt. 

t  Thit  •pproacbet  cIomIt  to  the  range  we  have  iMigned  to  the  coal  formationi. 

X  Histoire  des  Yegetaox  Foatilea. 

i  American  Joarnal  of  Science,  Jnly,  1846. 
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Silesia.  From  the  next  series,  the  oolites,  the  four  species  of  CofpefyUm^ 
described  by  Lindley  and  Hutton,  may  be  mentioned. 

Fowrtk,  and  finally.  In  the  tertiary,  palms  reappear,  and  the  number  of 
^cies  far  surpass  that  of  all  the  other  formations  together. 

Subdivision  of  tertiary  positions,— 


In  the  chalk  and  eocene, 
"       miocene 
'<      pliocene, 


4  species,  also  fruits. 
26  species  on  the  European  continent 
4  species,  island  of  Antigua. 


Fossil  Cryf^ogamuB^'^Wwnj  years  ago,  Count  Sternberg  noticed  that 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the  old  coal  for- 
mation, one  hundred  and  thirly^eight  were  vascular  cryptogamea:  soon 
ailerwards  M.  A.  Brongniart  slated  that  the  vascular  crypiogamous  planu 
had  a  vast  numerical  proportion  in  our  great  coaUfields ;  and  in  fact,  even 
at  that  early  period,  he  had  ascertained  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
species,  discovered  in^that  formation,  two  hundred  and  twenty  belonged  to 
this  class. 

This  arrangement  has  of  late  received  very  considerable  modifications; 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a  microscopic  elucidation  of  their  structure,  as  we 
shall  proceed  to  show.  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Hutton,  A.  Brongniart  and 
others,  now  withdraw  the  sigillarie,  the  stigmarie  and  the  calamites,  from 
this  numerous  group ;  separating  them  from  the  associaied  filices  or  hefb^ 
ceous  ferns,  and  the  canloptene,  which  only  comprise  the  true  artioresecm 
ferns. 

The  fossil  crypiogamous  series  embraces  the  following : 


Speciet. 


Sphenopteris, 

Cyclopteris, 

Nevropteris, 

Pecopteris, 

Caulopteris, 

Equisetaces, 

Lycopodiaces, 


36] 

6  f  146  species  belonging  to  the  filices  or  herbaceous 
28  f     ferns,  chiefly  of  the  coal  beds. 
76  j 

^      The  true  arborescent  ferns. 
"       Some  species. 

8  \  48,  belonging  to  lycopodites  and  club  mosses,  of 


Lepidodendrons,  40  )      the  coal  formation. 


in.    ACOTTLEDONEJC,  OR  IMPERFECT. 

Vegetable  beings  composed  of  a  cellular  tissue  unprovided  with  vesselsi, 
and  of  which  the  embryo  is  without  cotyledons.  The  divisions  of  this 
family  are  as  follows: 


With  iMfy  expanaioM  and  known  aazei. 


1  Claaa,  Foliacee. 

•     (Hepatica— liverworta. 
545  tpeciea  are  Bativea  of  Great  Briuio. 


Whboat  leafy  cxpansinni,  and  not  of  I 
•exes. 


1  Clin,  Aphvllev. 


TLichcnea-ruci,  confcroc,  SLc 


6  0rd«r.orj"'P""?'''"«-. 

LFungi. 
About  13.iOtp4^cies  natiTet  of  Great  Bntain* 


Fucoides,  of  many  species,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  silurian  or 
transition  formations,  from  the  coal  series  down  to  the  primitive  rocks.  In 
certain  portions  of  the  silurian  series  of  North  American  rocks,  this  class 
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of  pUnU  18  sarprbingly  prevalent^  and  charaeteristic.  The  oldest  of  these- 
formatioos  present  us  with  nothmg  hot  cellalar-leaved  marine  plants.  Manj 
speoies  of  fucoidee  in  the  copper  siate  of  Mansfeld. 

The  prevailing  vegetable  forms  of  the  ohalk  fbrmatioa  are  those  of  maritie 
and  freshwater  plants — ^fuci  and  najades.  ^ 

Of  oonfervB  are  three  fossil  species;  of  alg»,  nine  species ;  and  of  naides, 
foar  species,  in  the  cretaceous  group. 

Disirikutian  of  Ibssii  VegetuHon.-^M*  Alex.  Yon  Humboldt  has  stated 
in  a  recent  work,  that  it  b  in  the  Devonian  strata  that  a  few  crjptogamic 
forms  of  vascular  vegetables,  equisetaoee  and  lycopodiaeete,  are  first  encoun- 
tered. After  these  strata,  we  arrive  at  the  coal  formation,  the  botanical 
anatomy  of  which  has  made  such  brilliant  progress  in  recent  times.  These 
comprise  nearly  four  hundred  species,  including  in  their  number  not  onlf 
fera-like  cryptogamic  plants,  and  phanerogamous  monocotyledons,  grasses, 
yucca-like  lilaceoua  vegetables,  and  palms,  but  also  gynospermic  dicotyle-: 
dons,  conifersB  and  cycadee.  Fossil  oooifens  have  been  found  in  the  old 
coal  formation  of  England  and  Upper  Silesia ;  while  eycadete  are  contained 
in  that  of  Raduita,  in  Bohemia,  and  Konigshutte,  in  Upper  Silesia.  Th« 
cycades  attain  their  maximum  in  the  Keupfer  strata  and  the  lias,  where 
about  twenty  different  forms  make  their  appearance. 

The  ligniticor  brown  coal  strata,  which  are  at  present  in  every  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  tertiary  period,  amongst  the  earliest  forms  of  ciyptogamie 
land  plants,  exhibit  a  few  palms,  many  conifers  with  distinct  annual  rings, 
and  frondi&rous  treest  of  more  or  Jess  decided  tropical  character.  In  the 
middle  tertiary  period  we  observe  the  complete  recurrence  of  the  palms  and 
cycadeans;  and  in  the  last  members  of  this  epoch,  at  length,  strong  resem- 
blances  to  our  present  flora.  We  come  suddenly  upon  our  pines  and  firs ; 
our  cupuliferous  tribes ;  our  planes,  and  our  poplars.  The  dicotyledonous 
stems  of  the  lignites  are  frequently  distinguished  by  gigantic  thickness  and 
vast  age.  A  trunk  was  found  near  Bonn,  in  which  Noggerath  counted  79% 
annual  rings. 

With  relation  to  coal  vegetation,  M.  Humboldt  remarked  that  wher» 
several  series  of  coal  strata  lie  over  one  another,  the  genera  and  species  are 
not  always  mixed ;   they  are  rather,  and  for  the  major  part,  geiiericallf 
arranged,  so  that  only  lycopodites  and  certain  ferns  occur  in  one  series' o^T 
beds,  and  stigmarisB  and  sigillariie  in  another.* 

In  elucidation  of  the  progress  made  in  fossil  botanical  discovery,  Mr. 
Adolphe  Brongniartt  has  lately  observed  that  the  further  we  proceed  in  the- 
series  of  ages  towards  the  earliest  geological  periods,  the  further  are  we 
removed  from  the  actual  creation,  aud  the  greater  do  the  differences  be-- 
tween  the  living  and  fossil  beings  become. 

Thus,  most  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  tertiary  strata  belong  to  genera  in 
actual  existence,  and  merely  present  specific  differences. 

Those  of  the  secondary  strata  may,  undoubtedly,  almost  always  be  re* 
ferred  to  known  famiKes,  but  appear  in  most  cases,  to  require  the  forma- 
tion of  new  genera. 

Lastly,  in  the  older  strata,  particularly  in  the  coal  formations,  many  of  the 
fossil  plants  cannot  be  classed  in  families  at  present  existing,  and  ought  Uy 
constitute  new  groups  of  equal  importance. 

He  adds  that  new  and  hitherto  very  rare  specimens,  which  have  been 
collected  and  carefully  studied  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  have- 

*  Cofinof . 

t  Comptes  Reada,  Deo.  S9tfa,  1845«-aDd  Aaaaal  and  Bfig.  Ntt  Hitt.>  Febrafuy,  1840. 
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MQsed  imporunt  ehanget  rdative  to  Um  frfanti  which  be  btd  previoo^y 
considered  as  ▼aacalar  crypiogaoum.  This  advance  is  owing  to  the  dieoo? erj 
of  portions  of  stems  of  these  plants  having  the  internal  stroctore  in  a  state 
of  preserratioo.  They  have  shown  that  the  ngiiiaria,  stigmarie,  end  pro- 
bahly  most  of fhe  calamites,  are  not  plants  nearly  related  to  the  fenu^  fycs- 
p^dia,  and  equiseta^  but  to  distinct  families  of  the  dioHylednnoas  gymnos- 
permous  group,  more  nearly  approaching  the  eamftra  and  ttfcadta. 

Hence,  at  the  period  of  the  coal  formation,  vegetation  would  have  con- 
sisted  entirely,  or  nearly  so  of  two  of  the  greet  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom :  the  ackoobnovs  cktptooamia,  represented  by  the  hetbaceovs 
and  arborescent  ferns,  [the  latter  redeced  to  the  true  cmilapiai$^  the  lrpidb> 
dindrem,  a  family  nearly  related  to  the  fycopodiact€t,  and  aome  egmMetaceit; 
and  the  oTMNoePBaMov^  dicottlbdons,  comprising  the  ii^'llsritf ,  [sigiiimria, 
siigmaria,  Itpidojhjfos,]  the  ealamitaetm,  the  amifer€f,  and  probably  the 
iUieropkyUem^  {asUrapkylUteSf  wmmlaria^  and  spktfiopkyihnm, 

Mr.  Brongniart  proceeds  to  describe  a  plant  which  closely  approacbcs  a 
frmily  of  the  gymnospermous  dicotyledons  still  in  exi8tence,*»the  cycedletf, 
and  of  the  genus  noggeratkia.  This  plant,  at  first  known  to  M.  de  Stem- 
berg,  by  the  impression  of  a  single  leaf,  from  the  coal  formation  of  Bohemia, 
has  since  been  observed  in  the  coal  shales  of  Newcastle,  in  those  of  Silesia, 
in  the  Permian  sandstones  of  Russia,  and  many  new  species  of  the  same 
genus  are  in  the  schists  and  coal  sandstones  of  France. 

He  considers,  with  M.  Humboldt,  that  each  stratum  of  coal  is  the  product 
of  a  peculiar  vegetation,  frequently  different  from  that  which  precedes  and 
that  which  follows  it^— vegetations  which  have  given  rise  to  the  superior 
and  inferior  layers  of  coal ;  each  stratum  resulting,  in  this  manner,  from  a 
distinct  vegetation,  ia  frequently  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  cer- 
tain impressions  of  plants,  and  the  miners,  in  numerous  cases,  distinguish 
the  different  strata,  which  they  remove,  by  the  practical  knowledge  they 
possess  of  the  accompanying  fossils.     Any  seam  of  coal  and  its  overlying 
rock  or  slate,  should  consequently  contain  the  various  parts  of  the  liTing 
planta  at  the  period  of  ita  formation ;  and  by  carefully  studying  the  aseocia- 
tion  of  these  various  fossils,  which  form  so  many  special  floras,  containing 
generally  but  few  species,  we  may  hope  to  be  able  to  reconstruct   lhe«e 
anomalous  forms  of  the  ancient  world. 

Distribution  of  fossil  plants. — Notes  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.,  1645,  p.  566,  and  Vol.  II..  1846. 
p.  83. 

The  following  extract,  [with  some  mod ificst ions  derived  from  Mr.  Mot- 
chtsson's  paper  on  the  Permian  system,]  fn>m  a  memoir  by  M.  Goeppert,  of 
Breslao,  well  known  for  his  investigatiyns  concerning  the  fossil  renimins  of 
vegetables,  possesses  great  interest,  as  offering  a  general  view  of  the  reUiive 
distribution  of  these  remains. 

Fomiitiont.  Fainilies.  Specie*. 

Lower  Palaozoie  System  : 
Grauwack^,  Silurian,  or  formations  older  than  the  carboni- 
ferous series,  including  the  Devonian   series,  and   the 
oldest  coal  or  culm  beds,  -  -  -  •  8  52 

Permian  systtm^  or  Upper  Paheozoic : 
Carboniferous  limestone,        ....  33 

True  coal  measures  of  Europe  and  North  America,         -         18        816 
Lower  new  red  sandstone,  Permian  series,  containing,  among 

others,  a  few  s|>eciea  common  to  the  carboniferous  era,  4  39 
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Formationi. 

Magnesiaii  limestone  and  kupfer  schiefer,  chiefly  marine 

fucoids,  Permian  system,         -  -  - 

Gres  bigarr^,  Bunter  sandstein, 

Triassic  period ;  or  Loicer  Secondary 
Maschelkalk,      .... 
Keuper  marls,  marnes  iris^es, 

Middle  and  Upper  Secondary  j 
Lias,  ... 

Oolitic  series,     ... 
Wealden  formation, 
Lower  cretaceous  beds, 
Chalk, 

Jjowtr  Tertiary. — Monte  Bolca  beds, 
Other  lower t  tertiary ^ 

Middle  and  upper  tertiary, — Miocene  and  pliocene, 
Unknown  geobgicid  position. 


zei 


FamlliM.  SpecMS. 
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Recapitalmtion. 


Families.  Species. 


Older  Palsozoic  rocks  below  the  coal  mea* 

sures,        --            -            -            .11  55 

Coal  measures,             -            -            -  18  816 

Newer  Palaeozoic  or  Permian  system,  above,  15  90 

Triassic  and  secondary  formations,            -  55  366 

Tertiary,          ....  66  454 

Unknown,             .            .            -            -  4  11 

Fossil  plants,  -  -      HuJ^   T795 

Summary  of  M.  OcepperVs  numerical  distribution  of  Fossil  plants. — ^The 
following  table  presented  by  Sir  R.  T.  Murchisson  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  in  1845,  embodies  the  same  facts  as  are  already  an- 
nounced in  detail  above. 

'  Paleozoic  rocks,  •  -  •  -52 

Carboniferous  group,  «  -  •  819 

Permian,  .....        58 

Triassic,     .....  86 

Oolitic,  -  .  •  .  -      234       . 

Wealden,  ....  16 

Cretaceous,      .  .  •  ^  .        62 

Tertiary,     .....  454 

Unknown,        ....  r         11 

Total,  ....  1792 
It  was  further  stated,  that  the  number  of  fossil  plants  known  to  M. 
Adolphe  Bronjjrniart,  in  1336,  was  527.  In  the  new  list  they  amount  to* 
1792!  and  it  is  seen  that  the  carboniferous  group  contained  more  thaQ4 
half  the  known  species  of  fossil  plants;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  when. 
it  was  considered  that  the  great  herbivorous  land  quadrupeds  had  no  ascer-- 
tained  existence  before  the  tertiary  period  * 

For  a  notice  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  amber  forests  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  our  readers  are  referred  to  p.  528  of  this  volamCi, 
under  the  head  of  Prussian  Pomerania. 

*  Aspoit  oftke  Britiah  Anoeiatioa,  1845. 
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MICROSCOPIC  OBSERVATIONS  OX  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  COAL,  LIGNITE  ANO 

PEAT. 

Among  other  collateral  subjects  of  interest,  tending  to  throw  light  on 
the  age,  Uie  histoVj  and  the  composition  of  coal,  the  mode  of  investigation 
through  the  agency  of  the  microscope,  is  not  altogether  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Button,  of  Newcastle,  has  instituted  a  series  of  examinations  of  the 
substance  of  coals,  through  tlie  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Professor  Philfips  addressed  some  observations  to  the  British  Association, 
in  1842,  oo  this  new  test. 

In  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  polishing  coal,  and  of  exam- 
iniDg  it  by  means  of  transmitted  light,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
mode  of  investigation. 

By  the  process  of  combustion  another  method  had  suggested  itself,  for 
making  apparent' to  the  eye  the  vegetable  tissues  of  which  certain  coal  plants 
were  composed.  In  the  ashes  of  Staffordshire  coal, — a  variety  not  strictly 
bituminous  or  caking, — Mr.  Phillips  was  impressed  with  the  analogy  they 
presented  to  the  combustion  of  certain  sorts  of  peat,  of  a  laminated  texture; 
and  their  microscopic  examination  showed  abundant  traces  of  a  vegetable 
character. 

In  some  anthracite  ashes  furnished  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  vegetable 
tissues  were  also  found;  and  the  same  fact  is  also  visible  in  the  ashes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracites. 

A  paper  was  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Jan.  9,  1833, 
entitled  "  Observations  on  Coal,"  by  W.  Button.  The  author  was  led  to 
this  subject  by  pursuing  the  method  of  microscopic  examination,  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  Mr.  Witham;  and  from  these  observations  much 
interesting  information  has  been  acquired,  respecting  the  fine,  distinct  reticu- 
lation of  the  original  vegetable  texture,  still  discernible  in  the  various  species 
of  coal,  and  showing  the  presence,  in  the  Newcastle  coals,  of  cells  whidi 
are  filled  with  bituminous  matter,  extremely  volatile. 

Another  system  of  cells  was  discovered,  different  from  the  others,  which 
he  conceded  was  adapted  for  containing  gas.  These  supposed  gas  cells 
are  found  empty,  and  of  a  circular  form,  and  in  groups  whiob  communicate 
with  each  other;  each  cavity,  having,  in  its  centre,  a  small  pellet  of  carbona- 
ceous matter.  The  author  establishes  a  clear  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  cells ;  for  .the  anthracite  of  South  Wales  contains  the  gas  cells, 
but  is  quite  free  'from  those  which,  in  the  other  coals,  are  filled  with  bitu- 
minous matter.  The  anthracite  of  South  Wales  affords  a  free  disengage- 
ment of  inflammable  gas  when  first  exposed  to  the  air.* 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  a  paper  of  M.  Link,  of 
Berlin,  "  on  the  origin  of  coal  and  lignites,  according  to  microscopic  ohser- 
vations."t 

The  professor  remarks  that  there  still  prevail  two  different  opinions  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  coal.  The  one  sustains  the  view  that  it  is  a  turf,  peat 
or  marsh  of  the  primitive  world ;  the  other  that  it  consists  of  the  trunks  of 
forest  trees  which  have  been  brought  together  and  here  buried. 

Ordinary  peat  consists  of  earthy  matter  penetrated  by  the  roots  or  radical 
.fibres  of  vegetables,  with  here  and  there  some  portions  of  leaves.    This 

*  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  of  Lon.  vol.  i.  415. 
t  AonaJes  des  Minea,  vol.  zvii.  p.  693.  1840.  j 
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earthy  part  ii  composed  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  whose  structure  has 
beea  so  flattened  by  pressure,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognise  them. 

A  second  and  better  description  of  peat  is  sold  at  Berlin,  under  the  name 
of  i/ntrbe  dt  knumy  which  consists  of  cellular  tissue,  compressed  in  exceed- 
ingly thin  lamime. 

A  third  rariety,  dug  in  Lower  Pomerania,  has  acquired  the  appearance  of 
fossil  wood ;  being  compact,  and  its  fracture  conchoidal  and  blight ;  yet  stiU 
containing  parts  which  resemble  the  debris  of  leaves.  There  remains  no 
trace  of  ligneous  structure.  Some  portions  of  this  peat  become  partially 
transparent  when  plunged  in  olive  oil ;  and  still  more  so  when  they  are 
coateid  with  rectified  oil  from  coal  tar. 

By  observing  a  similar  process  with  regard  to  coals,  we  are  enabled  to 
render  a  great  portion  of  their  parts  transparent  It  has,  in  this  way,  been 
Iband  that  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  of  New  Granada,  and  the  coals  of  New- 
castle, of  Bridgewater,  Saint  Etienne,  and  Lower  Silesia,  present  a  structure 
analogous  to  peat,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  compact  tourbe  de  bnum. 

In  these  coals  M.  Link  did  not  observe  a  ligneous  structure,  retemUing 
that  of  solid  wood. 

The  coals  of  Upper  Silesia  have  enabled  us  to  make,  by  means  of  calcioa* 
tion,  a  comparison  with  wood  charcoal,  particularly  with  that  of  birch,  pine« 
and  palm — ^the  baciris  spinosa.  Calcination  has  restored  to  the  cells  or 
▼easels  all  their  distinctness,  but  did  not  effect  any  change  in  the  pores  or 
openings. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  fibrous  coal  which  covers  more  or  less  the 
compact  coal  of  Beuthen,  in  Upper  Silesia,  reciembles  burnt  charcoal,  seeing 
that  its  compact  portion  is  peaty.  All  these  coals  belong  to  the  most  an- 
cient formations. 

The  Muschelkalk  coal  in  Upper  Silesia,  is  turfy,  but  that  of  Diester,  in 
the  lias,  appears  to  approach  to  wood. 

The  coal  of  the  Quadersandstein  of  Quedlinbourg,  exhibits  evidently  the 
wood  of  conifers. 

The  lignites  of  Greenland,  in  which  retinasphalt  occurs,  are  peaty  in 
structure,  as  are  those  of  Meissner,  in  Hesse. 

In  those  of  New  Granada,  the  wood  of  the  palm  is  discernible  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

In  those  of  numerous  positions  in  Germany  can  be  traced  the  wood  of 
conifera ;  while  among  those  lignites  which  belong  to  the  dicotyledoaes, 
but  not  to  the  conifera,  may  be  ranked  the  Surterbrend,  the  Bersteinhdz,  the 
lignite  of  Meissner,  and  that  of  Brohlhale  on  the  Rhine. 

M .  Goppert,  professor  at  Breslau,  has  also  pursued  similar  researches,  with 
interesting  results;"^  and  has  determined  with  great  precision  the  character 
of  many  lignites  in  Prussia.  Among  the  additional  localities  of  lignites, 
which  contain  wood  of  the  family  conifera,  and  genus  punu,  are  those  of 
Siegen  in  Westphalia ;  of  Friesdorf  near  Bonn ;  of  Salzhausen  in  Wettei^ 
avis ;  near  Konig»-Bergen-Prusse,  and  in  Hungary. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  adverting  to  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Mantell  therein.  We  regret  that  our  limited  space 
forbids  us  to  extract  more  than  the  following  passage  firom  one  of  his  latest 
publications. 

**  Although  the  vegetable  origin  of  all  coal  will  not  admit  of  question,  yet 
•evidence  of  the  original  structure  is  not  always  attainable.    The  most  per- 

^  Anaalei  dea  Bfisei,  vol.  xviii.  p.  448* 
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feet  biiominoiM  coal  hat  ondergooe  ■  oomplete  liquefaction, and  if  any  portioiw 
of  organization  remain,  they  appear  at  if  imbedded  in  a  pure  bitumiooos 
maaa.  The  alaty  coal  generally  preaerret  tracea  of  cellular  or  vaaeular 
tiaaue;  and  the  apiral  veaaeJt,  and  the  doUed  cella,  indicating  coniieroaa 
ainicture,  may  readily  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  microacope,  in  chipa 
or  alicea.  In  many  examplea  the  cella  are  filled  with  an  amber-coloured 
resinous  substance:  in  others  the  organization  is  so  well  presenred,  that  oo 
the  surface  eiposed  by  cracking  from  heat,  vascular  tissue,  spiral  vessels,  and 
cells  studded  with  glands  may  be  detected.  Even  in  the  white  ashes  left 
after  the  combustion  of  coal,  tracea  of  the  spiral  vessels  are  discernible  by 
a  high  magnifying  power.  Some  beds  of  coal  appear  to  be  wholly  compoeed 
of  minute  leaves,  or  disintegrated  foliage ;  for  if  a  mass  be  recently  extracted 
from  the  mine,  and  split  asunder,  the  exposed  surfaces  are  found  covered 
with  delicate  pellicles  of  carbonized  leaves  and  fibres,  matted  together; 
and  fiake  after  flake  may  be  peeled  ofl*  through  a  thickness  of  many  inches* 
and  the  same  structure  be  apparent.  Rarely  are  any  large  trunks  or  brancbea 
observable  in  the  coal ;  bnt  the  appearance  is  that  of  an  immense  deposit 
of  delicate  foliage,  shed  and  accumulated  in  a  forest,  (as  may  be  observable 
in  existing  pine  districts,)  and  consolidated  by  great  pressure,  while  under- 
going that  peculiar  fermentation  by  which  vegetable  matter  is  changed  into 
a  carbonaceous  mass."* 

Professor  J.  W.  Bailey  has  communicated  an  article  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  on  some  microscopic  examinations  which 
he  has  instituted,  of  the  ashes  of  anthracite  coal.  He  observed  that  on  the 
surfaces  of  partly  burned  lamine  of  coal,  vegetable  structure  could  be 
readily  detected,  and  that  often  the  tissues  were  presented  in  a  atate  of  od- 
hoped-for  preservation. 

These  specimens,  the  description  of  whose  beauty  and  perfection  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated,  present  all  the  original  markings  of  the  vessels 
wiCh  a  distinctness  which  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  wished  for. 

They  may  be  examined  either  as  opaque  objects,  in  which  the  silez  ap- 
pears in  relief  against  the  black  coal,  and  ahows  the  form  and  markings  of 
the  tubes  very  finely ;  or  still  more  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  bj 
melting  some  inspissated  Canada  balsam  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and,  while 
in  a  melted  state,  applying  it  to  a  surface  of  the  coal  upon  whicli  the  ducta 
had  been  previously  found  to  exist  When  the  balsam  has  hardened  the 
coal  may  be  taken  off,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  leaves,  fixed  upon  the 
balsam,  a  thin  layer  of  silica;  containing  perfectly  preserved  dotted  vessels, 
which,  when  viewed  as  transparent  objects,  are  nearly  as  distinct  in  their 
markings  as  if  freshly  obtained  from  a  recent  plant 

Among  other  inferences,  derived  from  his  early  examinations,  Profe 
Bailey  draws  the  following : 

1.  That  almost  every  layer  of  coal  is  composed  of  vegetable 
which  still  retains  very  distinct  traces  of  the  original  organic  structure,  and 
which,  consequently,  proves  that  it  could  never  have  been  reduced  to  a 
homogeneous  pulp. 

2.  That  the  plants  which  chiefly  contributed  to  form  the  mass  of  the  coal 
were  not  the  ordinary  dicotyledonous  or  monocotyledoiious  plants,  but  ther 
more  probably  belonged  to  the  acotyledons,  among  which  the  fema  aod 
lycopodiaceae  present  similar  vascular  bundles. 

Mr.  A.  Broiigniart,  however,  has  decided,  with  Lindley  and  other  iQve»« 

*  ManWll't  Med&b  of  CrMtioa,  toI.  i.  p.  92. 
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tigators,  to  remove  the  calamites,  the  mgillaria,  stigmart  and  lepidodendrona 
from  the  monocoQ'ledons,  and  group  them  with  the  dicotyledons. 

The  presence  of  bitumen,  and  the  consequent  swelling  and  partial  fusion 
of  the  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  in  making  these  experiments,  render  it 
difficult  to  obtain,  from  that  species  of  coal,  the  tissues  in  the  perfection  in 
which  they  may  be  found  in  anthracite.* 

Carbonization  of  Wood. — Dr.  Mantell  has  treated  at  length  on  this  inter- 
esting subject  in  bis  "  Wonders  of  Geology."  In  a  more  recent  work  he 
remarks, — "  that  the  structure  and  composition  of  a  plant  affected  its  car* 
bonization  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  in  the  same  layer  of  stone,  [in  the 
oalciferous  grit  of  Tilgate  forest,^  the  atems  resembling  palms,  Endogeniies^ 
invariably  possess  a  thick  outer  crust  of  coal ;  while  the  stems  and  roots  of 
the  Claihraria^ — plants  allied  to  the  yucca,  or  drac«na,-^have  not  a  particle 
of  carbonaceous  matter,  but  are  surrounded  by  a  reddish  brown  earthy 
crust 

The  nature  of  the  stratum  in  which  the  plants  were  imbedded,  must,  of 
course,  have  also  influenced  the  bituminous  fermentation.  Vegetable  re- 
mains, when  interposed  between  beds  of  tenacious  clay,  by  which  the  escape 
of  the  gaseous  elements,  set  free  by  decomposition,  was  prevented,  appear 
to  have  been  most  favourably  situated  for  their  conversion  into  lignite  or 
coal.  Experience  has  shown  that  although  the  true  coal-measures  are  only 
found  beneath  the  saliferous  formation  [of  England,]  the  production  of 
good  combustible  coal  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  any  period  or  series  of 
strata ;  but  may  occur  wherever  the  local  conditions  were  favourable  to  the 
complete  bituminization  of  beds  of  vegetable  matter.  In  fact,  the  produc- 
'  tive  coal-fields  of  Buckeburg,  in  Hanover,  are  situated  in  deposits  of  the 

AVealden  epoch.**! 

Coniferous  Fossil  Wood  in  the  newer  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia.^Fot 
a  knowledge  of  these  fossil  trees  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dawson.  Accord- 
ing to  his  relation,  at  a  particular  level,  in  ihe  lower  part  of  the  newer  coal 
strata,  calcareous  petrifactions  of  coniferous  wood  are  very  abundant,  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  have  belonged  to  extensive  rafts  of  drift-wood. 
I  A  bed  of  sandstone,  containing  one  of  these  petrified  rafts,  is  well  exposed 

'  on  the  shore  between  Cape  Malagash  and  Wallace  Harbour,  and  is  there 

I  associated  with  a  bed  of  gypsum,  and  a  thin  layer  of  limestone  containing  a 

r  few  marine  shells  of  species  found  in  the  lower  carboniferous  rocks. 

(  In  the  bed  of  coniferous  wood  at  Malagash,  the  structure  of  many  of  the 

trunks  has  been  very  perfectly  preserved ;  and  slices  exhibit,  very  distinctly, 
(  polygonal  discs  on  the  walls  of  the  cells,  like  those  of  the  genus  Araucaria, 

\  On  comparing  them  with  others  from  different  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 

New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Dawson  found  that  the  species  of  coniferous  trees  most 
I  abundantly  found  in  the  coal  formation  of  Pictou  and  Cumberland  cQuntien 

have  the  structure  of  Araucarian  pines.     On  the  weathered  ends  of  trunks 
I  of  Araucaria,  in  the  sandstones  at  Pictou  and  near  Wallace,  rings  of  growth 

I  are  often  very  apparent.    In  some  instances,  the  layers  of  yearly  growth 

I  having  separated  in  the  progress  of  decay,  as  is  often  seen  in  recent  wood, 

they  have  left  vacant  spaces,  occupied,  in  the  fossils,  by  calcareous  spar. 
^  In  a  transverse  slice  the  rings  of  growth  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  naked 

P  eye.    They  do  not  exceed  in  width  those  of  vigorous  individuals  of  many 

*  Silliman>>  Journal,  Maj,  1846. 
r  t  MantaU— Wonden  of  Geology,  p.  373,  688.    Medali  of  Creatioo,   1844.    Vol.  i.  p. 

89-90.  •  . 
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receot  ooniferoos  ipedet,  but  their  Umili  are  naeh  lest  distoiGlljr  imrked 
than  in  any  oooifere  now  growing  io  this  elimate. 

It  ii  perhafM  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  alteration  effected  fiom  the  origi- 
nal  atnictare  of  these  calcareous  Ibssils,  consists  nerely  in  the  filling  op  of 
the  carities  of  the  cells  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  the  carbonisation  of 
their  walls.  When  fragments  are  exposed  lo  the  action  of  diloted  hydnH 
chkMic  acid,  the  calcareous  matter  is  remored,  and  a  flexible  carbonaceous 
snbstance,  retaining  the  form  of  the  fragment,  remains.  This  residual 
woody  matter  bums  like  touchwood,  and  leares  a  very  little  white  ash. 

Coniferous  wood  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  nodules  of  iron-stone,  included 
in  the  great  coal*bed  at  the  Albion  mines*  More  rarely  they  aflbrd  fiag> 
ments  with  the  structore  of  stigmaria. 

Stigmaria.  At  the  extremity  of  Malagash  Point,  Mr.  Dawson  discorersd 
in  a  bed  of  shale,  a  fossil  stump  of  a  tree,  having  oonnected  with  it  loola 
with  regular  scars  like  stigmaria.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  main  roots,  tea 
inches  in  length,  was  seen  to  be  attached  to  the  stump,  and  other  portions 
appeared  in  the  surrounding  clay.  The  trunk  exhibited  an  external  coalj 
envelope  or  bark  irregularly  corrugated :  its  stony  cast  showed,  indistinctly, 
alternate  smooth  and  rough  vertical  stripes,  and  internally  it  possessed  an  eo 
centric  core,  probably  corresponding  with  that  of  the  roots,  and  having  large 
transverse  proninencea,  which  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  fibres  or 
bundles  of  vessels,  whose  remains  extend  outward  and  downward  through 
the  outer  part  of  the  cast. 

Artisia  or  Sternhergia.  Fragments  of  plants  of  this  genus  are  frequently 
found  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Pictou  coaMeld;  usually  in  beds 
which  also  contain  calamitis.  They  are  in  the  state  of  stony  casts,  always 
invested  with  a  thin  bark  or  coating  of  liorriite,  whose  outer  suHace  is  smooth 
and  without  transverse  wrinkles.  Mr.  Dawson  saw  none  with  any  trace  of 
roots,  leaves,  or  fruit,  or  even  of  a  conical  termination :  all  were  cylindrical 
fragments,  and  so  similar  in  their  markings,  that  they  may  have  belonged 
to  one  species. 

Transversely  ridged  stems,  of  a  character  very  diflerent  from  the  abore, 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  carboniferous  beds  of  this  province.  They 
are  atony  casts,  having  irregular  and  ofien  large  transverse  markings,  mnd 
enclosed  in  a  thick  coat  of  lignite  or  fot^sil  wood.  Transverse  sections 
showed  cellular  tissue  apparently  with  medullary  rays,  and  much  resembling 
the  wood  of  conifers.  These  last  are  referred  to  casts  of  the  pith  of  tree5. 
Those  previously  mentioned  apparently  belonged  to  a  plant  having  a  very 
large  pith  and  a  comparatively  thin  woody  envelope — in  short  a  gigantic 
rush-like  plant,  perhaps  leafless  and  nearly  cylindrical,  like  some  modem 
species  of  jumeus.^  In  this  view  Mr.  Bunbury  fully  concurs,  and  reoom- 
mends  an  adherence  to  the  name  Artisia  given  to  these  bodies,  ratlier  than 
that  of  Siambergia,  which  name  belongs  to  a  genus  of  recent  plants  very 
different  from  these  fossils.t 

Coal  vegetation  of  Prostbvrg  in  Maryland. — There  are  some  details  of 
the  fbssil  forms  at  the  Frostburg   mines,  deserving  note,  in  an  article    in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  May,  IS4is 
by  Mr.  Bunbitry.    These  beautiful  plants  are  figured  and  named  as 
1.  Pecopteris  anarginaia.     [Dtpladtes  emarginatus  of  GoppertT] 

*  Dftwaon  on  Nova  Scotia  Coml  pUnU.    Quartcrlj  Joora.  Geol.  Soc.  Londoi,  Maj,  1S46. 
t  Boabury,  Ibid.,  p.  138.    AUo  Mr.  Dawes,  oa  SternUrgis,  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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2.  Pecopteris  eUiptiea, 
f   3.  Datueites  asplenioides,    (Goppert) 

With  these  fossil  ferns  Mr.  Bunbury  describes  the  following  less  rare 
plants,  which  were  collected  at  Frostbui^  by  Mr.  Lyell. 

4.  Neuropteris  cordattt-^very  abundant,  and  certainly  identical  with  the 
English  plant 

5.  ^ gigantea? 

6.  Cydapteris? 

7.  Pecopteris  arhoreseens. 

8.  P'  abbreviaia. 
9.P— (?) 

10.  Lepidodendron  Utragonum, 

1 1 .  £  aeuleahtm. 

18.  L  (?)  resembling  in  its  markings  the  Sigittaria  menardi  of 

Brongniart. 

\^.  SigiUariaremforms? 

14.  Stigmaria  Jicoides, 

15.  AsterophyUiUs  foliosa. 

16.  A tuberculata  ? 

17.  A>  equisetiformis ? 

18.  A  undescribed,  but  said  to  be  found  in  the  **  middle  coal/' 
near  Manchester. 

19.  Artisia ? 

20.  Calamites  nodosus. 

21.  C duhius? 

Mr.  Bunbury  remarks  that  the  very  striking  similarity  between  the  coal 
plants  of  North  America  and  those  of  Europe  makes  it  probable  that  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  climate  also  existed  in  both  countries  at  that  era ;  and  whatever 
conclusions  we  may  arrive  at,  in  relation  to  the  carboniferous  period  in  the 
one  continent  seems  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  Nothing,  he  continues, 
that  has  yet  been  ascertained  relative  to  the  coal  formations  of  either  conti* 
nent  seems  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lyell,*  touching 
the  climate  of  the  period  in  question. 

This  view  is,  that  the  climate  was  then  characterized  by  excessive  mois- 
ture ;  by  a  mild  and  steady  temperature,  and  the  entire  absence  of  frost ; 
but  perhaps  not  by  intense  heat.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  our  materials 
for  the  foundation  of  this  theory  are  perhaps  somewhat  scanty ;  being,  chiefly, 
the  general  character  of  luxuriance  of  the  carboniferous  vegetation ;  the 
great  abundance  of  ferns ;  and  the  presence  of  large  leaved  monocotylcdo- 
nus  plants  of  a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  aspect :  for,  with  regard  to  the  sigil- 
laris,  stigmarise,  asterophyllites,  calamites,  dz.c.,  their  real  affinites  are,  he 
thinks,  too  doubtful  to  allow  us  to  found  any  arguments  on  them. 

That  extreme  heat  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  very  luxuriant 
and  quasi-tropical  vegetation,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  Mr.  Darwin's  inte- 
resting observations  on  Chiloe  and  other  islands  of  the  southern  temperate 
zone.T  Chiloe,  situated  in  the  42d  degree  of  south  latitude,  enjoying  little 
sumoier  heat,  and  subject  to  perpetual  rains  and  mists,  is  covered,  as  he  states, 
with  forests  of  extraordinary  density,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is 
such,  that  it  reminded  him  of  Brazil.  Large  and  elegant  ferns ;  parasitical 
monocotyledonous  plants,  and  arborescent  grasses,  reaching  to  the  height  of 

*  TraTeli  in  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
t  Darwin's  JoamaJ,  3d  edit.  p.  242. 
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thirty  or  forty  feet,  are  abundant.  Indeed,  in  the  southern  heiDi«phere  gene- 
rally, owing  to  the  equable  climate  produced  by  the  great  proportional 
extent  of  aea,  tropical  forma,  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  range  much 
farther  from  the  equator  than  m  our  hemisphere.  It  appears  very  probable 
that  the  climate  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  during  the  epoch  in  which 
the  coal  measures  were  formed  may  have  been  similar  to  that  now  existing 
in  Chiloe  and  the  adjoining  parta  of  South  America. 

Still,  considering  that  the  principal  coal-fields  of  England  are  situated 
from  13**  to  15^  farther  north  than  that  of  Frostburg,  the  close  resemblance 
of  their  vegetation  isTery  striking.  The  absolute  identity  of  some  species 
is  not  perhaps  so  remarkable  as  the  very  great  general  similarity  of  the  whole ; 
for  those  amonff  the  Frostburg  plants,  which  cannot  be  aatisfactorily  iden- 
tified with  the  British  species,  are,  in  every  instance,  very  closely  allied  to 
them.  We  ahould  not  find  ao  great  a  degree  of  resemblance  on  coropariDg 
the  recent  floras  of  two  regions  separated  by  so  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
whether  in  Europe  or  North  America.  If  we  may  reason  at  all  aa  to  climate, 
from  the  fossil  vegetation  of  a  country,  we  must  suppose  that  the  climate 
varied  less  rapidly  with  the  latitude  than  it  does  at  present. 

In  concluding  this  valuable  paper,  the  writer  auggests,  that  the  plants,  of 
which  we  now  find  the  remains  embedded  in  the  carboniferous  strata,  miy 
probably  be  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  which,  at  that  time,  llouhshi  d 
on  the  earth.  If,  as  seems  to  be  now  most  generally  believed,  the  coal  beds 
are  derived  from  the  vegetation  of  ancient  swamps  or  lakes,  existing  in  the 
very  localities  now  occupied  by  such  beds  of  coal,  we  could  not  expect  to 
find  in  them  the  remains  of  other  plants  than  auch  aa  grew  in  thoM  bogs, 
or  lakes,  or  swampy  forests,  or  immediately  around  them ;  together  perhaps 
with  s(>me  which  might  be  washed  into  them  by  occasional  inundationaw 
May  there  not  have  existed  at  the  same  time,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
[nay,  perhaps  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  carboniferous  regions,j 
great  tracts  of  country,  indeed  whole  continents,  in  which  the  local  circum- 
stances were  unfavorable  to  the  preservation  of  vegetable  remains,  and  of 
which,  consequently,  the  flora  is  wholly  lost  to  us  T 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  theo 
rizing  with  respect  to  the  vegetation  and  climate  of  the  carboniferous  era. 
I  believe  that  the  preponderance  of  ferns  in  the  flora  of  the  coal  measures, 
together  with  the  other  characteristics  of  the  fossil  vegetation  of  that  period, 
af&rds,  to  a  certain  degree,  good  evidence  respecting  the  climate  of  those 
particular  regions  in  which  the  coal  measures  occur ;  but  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  extending  our  inferences  farther.     Those  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  in  which  the  coal-fields  were  accumulated,  may  have  existed, 
at  that  time,  in  the  state  of  islands,  like  those  of  the  present  Pacific  ocean  ; 
but  it  would  be  rash  to  infer,  as  M.  A.  Brongniart  seems  disposed  to  do, 
that  no  extensive  continents  at  that  time  existed  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
If,  in  all  departments  of  geology,  it  is  necessary  to  advance  with  caution, 
and  to  avoid  dogmatism  and  rash  generalizations,  it  is  more  especially  neces- 
sary in  the  department  of  fossil  botany,  where  so  much  of  the  evidence  me 
possess  is  fragmentary  and  imperfect* 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  AS  TO  COAL  AND  FOSSIL  VEGETATION. 

In  continuation  of  this  subject,  we  proceed  to  advert  to  the  results  of  aome 
observations  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  individual  naturalists. 

*  Bonbury  on  FomU  Femi.    Qiurterly  Joar.  Geol.  Soc.  No.  6.  p.  82. 
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Were  we  to  incorporate  in  this  work  the  facts,  theories,  and  speculations 
which  have  been  discussed  at  different  times  on  the  coal  subject,  we  should 
occupy  at  least  an  entire  Tolume.  There  are  many  excellent  treatises 
embracing  these  topics,  which  the  reader,  if  seeking  more  information,  may 
consult  to  advantage.  The  few  notes  we  add  here  are  inserted  with  little 
regard  to  classification. 

The  discovery,  in  1839,  during  the  progress  of  excavatiog  a  part  of  the 
route  of  the  Manchester  and  Bolton  Railway,  within  the  limits  of  the  Lan- 
cashire coal-field,  of  numerous  fossil  trees  of  the  family  sigillaria,  standing 
in  a  vertical  position,  with  their  roots  embedded  in  a  thin  coal  seam,  gave 
rise  at  the  time  to  much  discussion.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  described  these  trees 
in  two  communications  to  the  Geological  Society.*  These  trunks  were 
wholly  enveloped  by  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  varying  from  one-quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Their  internal  casts  consisted  of 
shale,  traversed  beneath  the  place  of  the  bark  by  irregular  longitudinal 
fiutings,  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  broad  and  about  two  inches  apart. 
Mr,  Bowman  communicated  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  He  is  opposed 
to  the  drift  theory  in  accounting  for  coal  beds,  because  they  would  have 
been  intermixed  with  more  earthy  matter  than  is  now  proved  to  be  the  case 
in  coal;  and  because  they  could  not  have  maintained  that  singular  uniformity 
of  thickness  and  character  throughout  so  many  square  miles,  and  such 
extensive  areas  that  we  find  prevails  in  the  coal  measures;  as  an  instance  of 
which  the  author  cites  the  thin  seam  below  the  Gannister  or  Rabbit  coal, 
which  extends  in  a  linear  direction  thirty-five  miles.  It  is  much  more 
rational  to  suppose,  that  the  coal  has  been  formed  from  plants  which  grew 
on  the  areas  now  occupied  by  the  seams;  that  each  successive  race  of  vege- 
'  tation  was  gradually  submerged  beneath  the  level  of  the  water,  and  was 

'  covered  up  with  sediment,  which  accumulated  till  it  formed  another  dry 

^  surface  for  the  growth  of  another  series  of  trees  and  plants,  and  that  these 

*  submergences  and  accumulations  took  place  as  many  times  as  there  are 
^              seams  of  coal  within  the  confines  of  each  basin. 

*  Mr.  Bowman  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  fossil  trees  discovered  in  the  railroad  excavations  above  referred  to 

^  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw.     He  describes,  generally,  the  markings  on  the  internal 

'  casts  of  ehe  trees.    The  only  indications  of  scars  which  he  could  find,  his 

^  practised  eye  recognized  to  be  those  of  a  sigillaria. 

^  From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  fossils, 

>  the  author  is  convinced  that  they  stand  where  they  originally  fiourished ;  that 
they  were  not  succulent,  but  dicotyledonous,  hard-wooded,  forest  trees;  and 

>  that  their  gigantic  roots  were  manifestly  adapted  for  taking  firm  hold  of  the 
^  soil ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  swollen  base  of  the  trunks,  to  support  a 
i  solid  tree  of  large  dimensions,  with  a  spreading  top. 

I  With  reference  to  fossil  trees  in  general,  and  especially  to  those  near 

?  Manchester,  Mr.  Bowman  proceeds  to  show;  1st,  that  they  were  solid, 

[^  hard-wooded,  timber  trees,  in  opposition  to  the  common  opinion  that  they 

n  were  sofl  or  hollow ;  2d,  that  they  originally  grew  and  died  where  they  have 

IF  been  found,  and  consequently  were  not  driAed  from  distant  lands ;  and  3d, 

that  they  became  hollow  by  the  decay  of  their  wood  from  natural  causes, 

similar  to  those  still  in  operation  in  tropical  countries,  and  were  afterwards 

filled  with  inorganic  matter,  precipitated  from  water. 
|.  The  author  states  his  reasons  for  believing  that  these  were  solid  timber 

trees.    In  soft  monocotyledonous  trees,  their  stems  never  expand  laterally, 
*  Proceedingt  Geo!.  Soc.  Lon.,  Vol.  III.  p.  139 1  and  S68|  1840. 
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bat  are  as  thick  when  only  a  few  yean  old,  and  a  foot  high,  un  when  tbey 
attain  the  height  of  lixty  or  one  hundred  feet  Their  roots,  alto,  instead  o( 
being  massive  and  forking,  generally  present  a  dense  assemblage  of  straight, 
succulent  fibres,  like  those  of  an  onion  or  a  hyacinth. 

Mr.  Bowman  then  combats  the  f  iew  generally  entertained,  that  fcsul 
stems,  with  perpendicular  furrows,  as  in  the  sigillaris,  were  succulent  or 
hollow  plants.  He  showed  by  specimens  of  recent  dicotyledonous  wood 
firom  New  Zealand,  that,  both  upon  the  bark  and  on  the  naked  wood,  longi- 
tudinal ribs  and  furrows,  as  regular  as  those  on  sigillarie,  were  displaced ; 
proving,  therefore,  that  these  characters  are  not  incompatible  with  a  dico- 
tyledonous structure.  By  sliced  and  polished  specimens  of  the  bark  of  one 
of  these  fossil  trees,  he  showed  evidence  of  coniferous  structure,  proving, 
also,  further,  their  dicotyledonous  character.  We  note  this  decision  with 
the  more  particularity,  since  M.  Brongniart  at  the  same  time  had  aaserted 
that  *<  no  wood  of  dicotyledonous  planu,  properly  speaking,  have  been  fooad 
in  the  coal-6elds,"*  but  has  since  materially  changed  his  views  on  that  point. 

The  roots  of  these  trees  are  fiaed  in  what  is  now  a  seam  of  eoal  nine 
inches  thick.  Mr.  Bowman  infers  that  one  hundred  years  must  be  the 
minimum  of  time  which  would  be  required  for  the  production  of  the  vege> 
table  matter  out  of  which  the  nine  inches  of  coal  were  produced ;  and  he 
estimates  that  the  thickness  of  the  solid  coal  is  equal  to  about  one-third  that 
of  the  vegetable  matter  out  of  which  it  was  produced.t 

An  insunce  very  similar  to  this  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Withara,  in  a  com* 
muoication  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  entitled,  "  On  the  vegeution  of 
the  first  period  of  the  world,  during  the  deposit  of  the  transition  and  coal 
series."  The  author  illustrates  by  a  diagram  the  fossil  stems  of  sigillaria, 
which  occur  beneath  the  main  seam  in  the  great  Newcastle  coaMield,  at 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  beneath  the  surface. 

The  ibssil  plants  stand  erect  in  the  sandstone,  their  roots  being  imbedded 
in  the  ten  inch  seam  of  coal  below.  **  These  stems,  [as  shown  in  the  figure,] 
are  truncated  aOer  passing  through  the  sandstone,  and  are  lost  in  the  main 
coal  seam ;  leaving  room  to  believe  that  they  may  have  formed  part  of  ihia 
combustible  mass  or  bed."  The  saginarie,  the  stigmarie,  and  the  calamites, 
he  observes,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  have  resisted 
the  force  of  a  current  of  water,  but  are  placed  horizontally.^ 

Posiiian  occupied  by  SigUiaruB, — ^The  trunks  of  these  trees  are  found 
both  in  the  floor  and  the  roof  of  coal  seams;  their  position  commonly  being 
the  upper  part  of  the  coal  and  the  lower  pan  of  its  roof.  The  sigillarie  are 
arranged  by  M.  A.  Brongniart  among  the  coni(era ;  by  Dr.  Lindley  under 
the  name  of  caulopteris,  and  by  Ck»unt  Sternberg  as  syringodendrons. 
Some  discussion  and  much  new  light  have  arisen,  and  it  seems  neariy 
settled  that  the  numerous  tribe  of  sigillarie  are  to  be  removed  altogether 
from  the  arborescent  ferns  to  the  dicotyledon  family.  M.  Brongniart  has 
been  able  to  take  the  measurement  of  one  of  these  stems,  which  was  hori- 
zontally extended  to  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  feet;  but  has  rarely  had 
opportunity  to  examine  their  height,  their  general  form,  and  their  mode  of 
termination,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  mines. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  had  some  favourable  opportunitieii  of  observing 
and  illustrating  the  position  of  enormous  trunks  in  the  anthracite  min<^^ 
The  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  contain  a  memoir 

^  HUtoire  deaVegetaai  Fottilet. 
t  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  III.  p.  270. 
\  PkU.Utg.  Jftaumry,  1830. 
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on  die  ibasil  stems  of  large  trees  bdonginglo  the  family  of  sigmaria,  whioli 
ocour  both  in  the  roof  and  floor  of  a  coal  seam  in  Daaphtn  county.*  They 
consist  of  several  species  of  these  trees,  which  are  displayed  in  a  very  inte»> 
esting  manner  upon  the  nearly  vertical  walls  of  the  vein  for  several  hundred 
feet  in  length. 

The  Fhor, — As  nsqal  in  Pennsylvania,  the  *'  bottom  slate''  consists  of 
indurated  clay  and  shale,  more  or  less  laminated.  This  lamination,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  principally  due  to  the  flattened  sheets  of  enormous  sigillaria. 
Very  few  of  these  oompressed  trunks  are  of  a  less  diameter  than  two  feel; 
many  of  them  are  three  feet;  several  are  four  and  four  feet  and  a  half  widc^ 
and  one  specimen  is  at  least  five  feet  broad  in  its  flattened  diameter.  Move 
than  a  hundred  of  these  are  exhibited  in  the  drawing  which  illustrates  the 
paper  referred  4o.  The  coal  seam  had  notjit  the  lime  commenced  to  be 
worked ;  and  as  its  position  was  approaching  to  vertical,  the  gallery  of  explore* 
tion  was  conducted  longitudinally  along  it,  having  the  floor  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  roof  on  the  left  Consequently,  although  several  hundred  feet 
in  length  of  walls  were  exposed  on  either  side,  the  height  denuded  was 
comparatively  limited,  and  afforded  little  chance  for  determining  the  length 
of  the  trunks.  In  no  instance  was  the  area  of  excavation  sufliciendy  exten- 
sive to  exhibit  either  extremity  of  these  gigantic  stems,  notwithstanding  thai 
many  of  them  are  inclined  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  exposed  for  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifly  feet  of  their  length,  without  much  apparent  diminution  or 
tapering  upwards,  and  are  perfectly  straight 

The  ii^oojf.— This  is  the  north  or  hanging  wall  of  the  vein,  and  consists 
of  coarse  siliceous  conglomerate  of  white  quartz  pebbles.  Between  it  and 
the  coal,  and  embossed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  surface  of  the  pudding  stone, 
is  a  very  thin  coating  of  clay  slate,  and  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
prostrated  trunks  of  sigillarie.  In  diameter  they  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  species  which  form  the  floor.  Instead  of  being  straight  like 
them,  these  are  bent  or  curved,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  be  dichotomous, 
and  to  possess  the  characters  of  8.  ekgans.  Such  is  the  scale,  as  regards 
height,  of  these  trees,  that  the  extent  of  cleared  space  was,  as  in  the  floor, 
inadequate  to  elucidate  their  entire  developement  at  any  point  or  in  any 
instance. 

One  specimen,  although  laid  bare  for  a  length  of  more  than  fifty  feet, 
showed  no  signs  of  either  termination,  and  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
extended  thirty  or  more  feet  further.  Another  exhibited  sixty^five  feet  in 
length,  of  a  flexuous  stem,  which,  apparently,  extended  at  least  thirty  feel 
beyond.  A  third,  the  most  interesting  of  the  group,  showed  at  its  base 
what  obscureJy  seemed-  to  be  the  root.  Near  this  base  the  stem  was  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Forty  feet  up  the  trunk  it  measured  two 
feet  broad,  and  continued  in  about  this  rate  of  diminution  as  far  as  it  was 
traced.  Seventy  feet  in  length  of  this  specimen  occur  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  gallery.  It  was  followed,  by  direction  of  the  author,  several 
feet  further,  below  the  floor,  and  in  all  was  perhaps  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  high  when  growing ;  but  of  this,  and  of  the  character  of  that 
superior  termination,  we  have  no  present  knowledge.  It  was  covered  with 
a  bark  of  anthracite,  about  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  or  more  thick. 
The  interior  cast  consisted  of  shale  or  Are  clay. 

On  applying  to  this  interesting  illustration  of  the  ancient  flora,  Mr.  Logan's 
views  as  to  the  universal  presence  of  the  stigmarias  in  the  argillaceous  floors 
of  coal  seams,  and  of  their  absence  in  the  roofs,  it  was  found  that  in  this 

«  Memoir  by  Mr.  Richard  C.  Ttylor,  in  Trufl.  Am«r.  Phil.  Soe.,  Vol.  IX.  part  II.  1845. 
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iutUttioe,  wliere  a  sarfiMe  oftereii  or  eight  thoannd  faat  bad  baen  feoMllj 
denuded »  aiigiDtna  were  rare.  Only  two  well  defined  qiecinena,  bm  of 
•mall  iize,  were  obeer? ed.  One  of  tbeae  waa  aeen  in  ibe  roof  atM»ve  the 
ooal ;  the  other  in  the  floor,  below  it :  hot  detached  learea  were  abondant  in 
the  lower  shale.  Six  other  q>ecies  of  foasil  planta  were  obaer ved  in  the 
roof»  and  aeventeen  speeiea  in  the  floor.*  Aa  nana!  in  the  ooal  aeama  of 
this  coantcj»  a  remarkable  oontraat  appears  in  the  condition  of  the  roof  and 
floor.  While  the  appearance  of  the  floor  attested  the  atate  of  tranquillity 
under  which  the  mud  of  the  ancient  aorfaee  had  accumulated,  and  the 
pressure  that  had  flattened  those  enormous  stems  of  sigillaria  upon  which 
the  coal  appears  to  be  based,  the  roof,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  the  usual 
indication  of  violent  action  of  the  waters,  in  the  rolled  fragments  of  sub- 
jacent rocks,  and  in  the  proatration  and  drifting  of  gigantic  trees,  sooh  aa 
we  have  described  abovct 

A  few  of  these  prostrate  trees  areverj  imperfectly  repreaented,  as  regarda 
aeale  and  details,  in  the  following  figure,  which  haa  been  reduced  from  a 
very  elaborate  drawing. 


For  further  details  of  fossil  Tegetation  in  the  formations  between  the 
carboniferous  series  and  dilurial  accumulttions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
occasional  notices  under  the  heads  England,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  &«. 

USUAL  POSITION  OF  8TIGBlUtL£,  IN  TU£  FLOORa  OF  COAL  BEDS. 

The  existence  of  beds  of  Stigmaria,  in  the  slate  and  fire  clay  which  so 
generally  form  the  strata,  upon  which  coal  seams  repose,  has  been  pointed 
out  by  various  persons ;  in  particular  by  Mr.  Logan,  who  found  it  to  hold 
good  in  the  coal-fields  of  both  the  European  and  American  continents.  It  is 
due  to  earlier  observers,  however  to  state  that  this  fact  had  long  since  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  Martin,  Dr.  McCulloch,  and  others,  including  numberleas 
working  miners. 

In  a  communication  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Binney,  in  IB42, 
it  appears  that  the  workmen  in  the  principal  coal-fields  in  England,  more 
especially  that  of  Lancashire,  regard  the  presence  of  stigmaria  as  a  favour* 
able  evidence  of  the  vicinity  of  coal. 

All  the  floors,  with  the  exception  of  one  rock  floor,  in  the  Lancashire 
region,  from  the  thin  coal  seams  in  the  Ardwick  limestone,  to  the  two  seams 
in  the  Millstone  Grit,  a  thickness  of  near  sixteen  hundred  yards,  coniam 
Stigmaria  ficoides.  All  the  fifteen  floors  of  the  Manchester  coal-field  coi>> 
tain  them ;  and  at  least  sixty-nine  beds  in  the  middle  and  lower  divisiooa 
of  the  Lancashire  field. 

He  adds,  [a  fkct  we  greatly  doubt,]  that,  in  all  instances  of  true  floors^ 
the  stigmaria  occurs  without  any  intermixture  of  other  plants. 

Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche  corroborated  the  former  portion  of  this  state- 
ment as  regards  Glamorganshire,  Somersetshire,  Yorkshire,  Scotland,  mtui 
Ireland ;  and  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  workable  coal  bed  which  did  uoi 
bear  out  Mr.  Binney's  conclusions. 

*  ProceedingB  American  Philotophicml  Society,  Vol.  III.  p.  149. 
t  TtVM.  Anw.  Plui.  8oe.,  Vol.  tx.  part  IL  1846. 
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Mr.  Logan  showed  that  below  every  regular  seam  of  coal,  in  ISooth 
Wales,  [and  nearly  100  are  known  to  exist  Siere,]  is  constantly  foand  a  hed 
of  clay»  so  well  known  to  the  collier,  that  he  considers  it  an  essential  accom* 
paniment  of  the  coal ;  and  only  where  it  ceases,  does  he  give  up  his  expec* 
tation  of  finding  coal. 

These  beds  are  most  strongly  marked  by  containing  innumerable  specimens 
of  Stigmaria  JUaides^  The  stems  of  this  plant,  which  are  usually  of  consi- 
derable length,  are  said,  by  Mr.  Logan,  to  lie  always  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  bed,  and  nearer  to  the  top  than  to  the  bottom.  Portions  of  the  stem 
of  the  Stigmaria  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  coal  measures,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  underclay  that  the  fibrous  processes  are  attached  to  the  stem,  or  are 
associated  with  it.*  The  same  rule  appears  to  h<Ad  good  in  the  coal  form- 
ation of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  plant  whose  remains  have  chiefly  contributed 
to  form  our  coal  seams,  different  views  have  been  advocated  at  times,  by 
naturalists.  Without  assenting  to  the  doctrine,  *<  that  each  bed  of  coal  is 
an  ancient  Stigmaria  bog,t  we  think  that  many  other  plants  united  to  make 
up  the  mass,  and  that  Uie  predominant  character  of  these  may,  in  great 
measure,  be  inferred  firom  an  inspection  of  the  shales,  slates,  clays,  and  sand- 
stones, which  occur  in  close  contact  with  the  coal  itself.  In  Pennsylvania 
-we  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  coal  seams,  whose  roofs  and 
floors  were  crowded  with  sigillaria,  and  showed  but  rarely  the  traces  of 
Stigmaria,  or  of  those  forms  which  are  now  ascertained  to  be  the  roots  of 
the  Sigillaria  itself.  In  other  cases,  the  prevailing  plants  of  the  shales,  on 
which  the  coal  rested,  appeared  to  be  Stigmarie ;  while  the  roof  contained 
chiefly  Sigillaris,  and  Lycopodiaoee.  On  the  whole,  we  were  at  one  time 
quite  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  M.  Brongniart,  that  the  mass  of  coal 
vegetation  was  more  likely  to  have  been  derived  from  SigillarisB  than  from 
Stigmaria.  The  great  number  of  leaves,  he  observes,  which  the  Sigillares 
bore,  along  their  whole  length,  and  which  evidently  were  disarticulated,  and 
had  fallen  to  the  then  surface  of  the  earth,  announce  a  life  of  some  duration, 
and  a  growth  which  required  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.| 

One  thing  appears  to  be  pretty  certain, — that  the  coal-fields  exhibit  alter- 
nate interval  of  repose  and  of  energetic  action  by  currents  of  water — in 
other  words,  of  a  series  of  epochs  of  dry  land  and  of  inundation.  These 
evidences  testify  that,  afier  long  periods  which  favoured  the  quiet  growth 
and  accumulation  of  masses  of  vegetable  matter,  they  were  abruptly  termi- 
nated ;  and  that  this  state  of  things  was  succeeded  by  overwhelming  cur- 
rents, which  prostrated  the  forests  of  Sigillarise  or  arborescent  ferns ;  rooted 
in  the  ancient  surface,  and  covered  them  with  a  debacle  derived  from  older 
formations,  and  which  we  now  recognize  under  the  term  conglomerates. 

During  an  investigation  of  the  coal  beds  of  Dauphin  county,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  had  ample  means  of  observing,  at  leisure,  these  facts :  and  it  was 
seen,  that  while  the  floor  of  every  coal  seam  consisted  of  shale,  its  roof,  in 
the  majority  of  cases^  consisted  of  pudding-stone,  whose  lower  side  was  im- 
pressed and  embossed  with  enormous  casts  of  prostrated  Sigillaris. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  coal  vegetation,  or  rather  that  of  the  Sigil- 
laris and  Stigmaris,  whose  exuvis  are  considered  mainly  to  form  our  coal 
seams,  the  progress  of  discovery  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  those  plants, 

*  Proceeding*  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  iii.  p.  S75. 
t  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  May,  1843,  p.  18S. 
t  Brongniart,  Mistoire  des  Vegetaux  Fosiilea.    For  details  of  fossil  Tegelation  in  Great 
B ritain ,  see  England • 
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is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  here.  M.  Broiigniart,  ifter  diaeeting  their 
stoMs,  had  snif ed  at  the  same  oooclasion  as  Mr.  Bowman,  that  these  foasils 
had  been  wroogiy  classed  with  monooutyledonous  plants,  and  from  a  cook 
parisoo  between  the  fossil  and  tbe  stems  of  those  lecem  vegetables  which 
present  tbe  closest  analogy,  M.  Brongniart  concludes  **  that  the  Sigillarie 
ooostituted  a  pecnliar  family  of  eoni&roas  plants,  now  eitinet,  whidi  pro- 
bably belonged  to  tbe  grest  division  of  gymnospermons  dicotyledons.  In 
their  external  forms  they  sossewbat  resembled  the  CaeietB  or  Eupkmrki^; 
bat,  by  their  inlemal  organization,  they  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
XmUm  or  C^omiem.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of  these  trees  are  unknown,  for 
no  aatisfrctory  connectkm  haa  yet  been  esublisbed  between  their  stems,  and 
the  foliage,  and  seed-vessels,  with  which  they  are  collocated."* 

But  the  most  important  discovery  yet  announced,  relates  to  the  character  of 
the  fossil  genus  Stigmarim,  which,  af^er  all  the  speculations  to  wbicb  its  ap- 
pearance has  given  rise,  seems  to  result  in  determining  it  to  belong  to,  and, 
in  reality,  to  form  parts  of,  tbe  Sigillaria  itself.  Instead  of  the  Stigmaric  be- 
ing aquatic  plants,  as  it  has  been  customary  to  consider  them,  M.  Brongniart, 
anther  of  the  elaborate  Memoir  on  the  Sigilhirie,  <*  from  a  careful  eiam- 
ination  of  the  internal  struclnre  of  the  Stigmarie,  contended  that  ikey  wart 
net  tiqMMie  pUmis,  Aatf  the  rooU  ofSigiUmia;  the  central  axis,  or  cylinder, 
bearing  a  close  analogy  in  organization  to  the  stems  of  those  trees." 

"  This  opinion  of  the  eminent  French  Savant,  has  been  oonfirroed  by  te 
discovery,  near  Liverpool,  in  coal  strata,  of  an  upright  trutik  of  a  Sigillaria, 
nine  feet  high,  with  its  roots,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  still  attached,  and 
extending  in  their  natural  position.  Tkeu  roais  are  mndombied  SHgwHuruB 
if  the  unud  tpteus^  S.Jlemdis  ;  imd  the  radUiei.fnmerfy  tmmdirdkmtts^ 
are  spread  aaimall  durtttioa*^  to  the  tUemt  of  several  feet,f 

The  existence  both  of  Conifers  and  Cycades,  which  heretofore  had  been 
doubted,  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  former  world,  is  now  established  8ati»- 
iictorily.  M.  Alex.  Von  Humboldt  assures  us  that  the  Conifem  have  not 
only  relationships  with  the  Cupulifere  and  the  Betulinec,  by  the  side  of 
which  we  encounter  them  in  the  brown  cosl  formation,  but  they  are  further 
oonnected  with  the  Lyoopodils.  The  family  of  the  sago4ike  CycndcK 
approaches  the  palms  in  external  appearance  whilst  agreeing  essentially  with 
the  Conifers  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  In  the  coal  mesK 
sores  of  Nova  Scotis,  fossil  Conifers  sre  very  sbundant,  as  Mr.  Dawson  hna 
shown.| 

Since  tbe  statement  of  Mr.  Binney,  respecting  the  two  fossil  trees  with 
marked  roots  resembling  Stigmaria,  which  were  discovered  at  Sl  Heleiw  in 
Lancashire,  Mr.  Dawson  has  described  numerous  corresponding  instnoces 
in  the  coal<«bales  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Mr.  Bunbury  states  that  tlie  symase- 
trieal  quicuncial  arrangement  of  the  scars  in  the  Nova  Scotia  specimens,  the 
presence  of  the  eccentric  axis,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  fossils,  lenve 
no  doubt  that  they  are  referable  to  the  supposed  pen  us  SiigmarieL  Dr. 
LindJey,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  hint,§  that  Stigmaria  mig^hi 
possibly  be  the  root  of  Sigillaria,  compares  the  dome-hke  centre  and  radiating 
arms  of  Stigmaria  with  tlw  roots  and  base  of  the  stem  of  Sig.  packyhrwurtm. 

Mr.  Bunbury,  in  discussing  the  progress  of  his  investigation  into  the  cb»» 

*  Meddt  of  Creation,  Vol.  i.  p.  138-*140. 

t  CommoDicatioii  to  the  Brititli  Awociation,  1843,  by  Mr.  Biasey. 

i  Qatrterly  Joar.  Oeol.  See.  ofLoDdoii,  May,  1846. 

%  Peney  Cyclopedia,  art.  Ceel  plant*,  1837. ' 

\\  ?oau\  Flora,  U  54. 
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meter  of  these  remarkable  extinct  forms  of  vegetable  life,  observes  that  the 
similarity  of  the  vascular  tissae  of  the  Sigillariffi  to  that  of  ferns  is  not  a 
sufficient  proof  of  any  real  affinity  to  that  tribe  of  plants,  since  Mr.  Brown 
has  ascertained  that  vessels  of  a  similar  structure,  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
woody  tissue  of  Myzodendron,  a  genus  of  parisitical  flowering  plants,  allied 
to  the  misletoe,  and  totally  dissimilar  to  ferns.* 

A  very  satisfactory  and  characteristic  specimen,  showing  unquestionably 
that  the  Stigmaria  is  the  root  of  the  Sigillaiia,  has  lately  been  brought  to 
light  from  the  Victoria  pit  at  Dunkinfield,  in  the  Manchester  coal-field, 
where,  at  the  depth  of  1000  feet,  the  fire  day,  in  which  the  tree  was  imbed- 
ded, underlies  the  cannel  coal.  This  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  M.  Dunn, 
and  has  since  been  described  by  Mr.  Binney  ;t  and  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society. 

The  stem  of  this  fossil  is  unquestionably  that  of  a  Sigillaria ;  exhibiting 
all  the  ribs,  furrows,  and  scars  of  that  genus.  It  is  four  feet,  ten  inches  in 
circumference  at  its  base.  On  the  outside  is  a  coating  of  bright  coal,  one 
third  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  very  much  resembling  that  found  on  the 
S,  pachydertfUL  In  every  respect,  Mr.  Binney  observes,  this  stem  resem-' 
bles  the  two  trees  found  in  the  St  Helen's  mine,  before  alluded  to,  and  also 
to  the  Dixon  Fold  trees,  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Bow  man  4 

The  roots  gradually  assume  all  the  true  characters  of  Stigmaria,  with 
depressed  arede,  &c.,  and  have  been  traced  for  fifteen  feet ;  at  which  dis- 
tance ihey  average  about  six  inches  across,  without  any  signs  of  terminating. 
Mr.  Binney  concludes  his  description  of  these  fossil  trees  with  the 
remark,  that  it  seems  evident  that  Sigillaria  was  a  plant  of  an  aquatic  nature, 
from  the  position  of  the  St.  Helen's  trees,  which  were  found  on  the  identical 
spots  where  they  grew,  imbedded  in  a  fine  silty  clay,  sixteen  yards  above 
and  sixteen  yards  below,  or  midway  between  two  seams  of  coal. 

SigilUma  and  StigmaricB  of  the  American  Cealjields, — In  confirmation 
of  the  last  named  English  observers,  and  in  addition  to  those  discoveries  pre- 
viously cited,  by  several  geologists  in  British  America  and  the  United  States, 
we  have  more  recently  had  the  evidence  of  many  similar  fossil  trees  in  the 
Sydney  coal-field  of  Cape  Breton,  described  by  Mr.  Brown.^ 

The  sea  cliffs  on  the  north-west  shore  of  Sydney  Harbour,  present  an  inte^ 
resting  section  of  the  coal  measures,  and  unusual  facilities  for  observation. 
Fossil  trees  are  seen  therein  at  various  levels,  but  abundantly  in  a  stratum 
of  arenaceous  shale,  lying  almost  immediately  under  the  main  coal,  where, 
within  a  space  of  eighty  feet,  eight  erect  trunks  are  seen,  with  their  roots  and 
rootlets  attached  to  them.  They  all  occur  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of 
stratification,  and  belong  to  the  same  species ;  being  evidently  young  indi- 
viduals, which  range  from  two  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  only.  Mr. 
Brown's  paper  is  illustrated  by  drawings  of  these  fossils  as  they  appeared  in 
their  native  sites.  Their  bark,  converted  into  bright  coal,  is  very  thin ;  it 
is  marked  with  longitudinal  furrows  and  ridges. 

The  roots,  which  are  true  Stigmaris,  with  rootkts  or  [as  they  generally 
have  been  called]  leaves,  spreading  out  in  every  direction,  are  ab^ut  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  their  junction  with  the  stem.  Two  of  these  roots,  in 
the  plant  figured,  have  been  followed  to  their  terminations,  where  they  gra- 
dually thinned  out  to  a  mere  line  in  one  direction,  being  about  three  quar- 

*  Mr.  Bonbary  oa  Scigmaritt,  Qoarterl/  Journal  Ckol.  Soe.  of  London,  Yoh  U.  p.  136. 
i"  Qoarterly  Joarnal  of  the  Geological  8oeietTi>f  London,  Vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
t  Trannctiona  of  the  Manoheator  Geological  Society,  Vol.  i.  p.  U2, 
^  Qnaiterlj  Joarnal  Geo].  Soe.  Loadon,  Vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
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ters  of  an  inch  in  width.  They  are  generally  thickly  studded  with  toberel«i» 
presenting  an  imperfect  spiral  arrangement,  and  are  covered  with  a  thin 
bark,  or  coating,  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  leaves  or  rootlets,  varying  in  length  from  three  to  twelve  inches,  are 
flattened ;  being  much  broader  near  their  junction  with  the  roots  than  at 
any  other  point 

All  these  circumstances  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that  Stigmaric  and  their 
leaves  are,  in  reality,  the  roots  and  rootlets  of  a  class  of  trees,  allied  probably 
to  the  Sigillarie. 

On  the  Fossil  Vegetation  of  A9uric4k^hj  J.  £.  Teschemacher — ^vith 
illustrations  in  wood.* 

An  important  source  of  information  is  presented  by  the  vegetable  remains 
^  existing  in  the  coal  itself;  leaving  out  of  coiisideraiion  those  in  the  sbaiy 

I  roofs  and  clayey  floors  of  the  mines.     The  Pennsylvania  anthracites  offer 

many  specimens  of  these.    What  is  termed  charcoal  is  commonly  found  in 
^  4  seams  and  crevices  in  the  coal ;  and  in  most  of  this,  the  vegetable  tissues, 

although  carbonized,  are  in  perfect  preservation. 
Mr.  T.  proceeds  to  describe  a  series  of  coal  plants  from  Caibondale,  in 
j  Pennsylvania. 

He  considers  Sigilkarim  as  the  stems  of  I^iices,  observing,  *'  It  seems  to 
me  almoet  impossible  not  to  be  convinced,  by  the  arguments  of  Brongniart, 
that  these  are  the  stems  of  the  arborescent  ferns,  whose  leaves  are  scattered 
in  such  profusion  around  them,— although  I  am  aware  that  both  Goppert 
and  Lindley  have  withheld  their  assent  to  this  opinion." 

llie  present  is  probably  the  most  fitting  place  to  allude  to  a  late  valuable 

contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  fossil  plants,  in 

the  work  of  A.  J.  Corda,  entitled  **  Contributions  to  a  Flora  of  the  Ancient 

^  I  World."t     The  following  notices,  derived  chiefly  from  tlie  Journal  of  thie 

I  Geological  Society  of  London,  are  selected  with  reference  to  their  bearing 

on  the  families  of  coal  plants  which  we  have  been  considering. 

8igiB4truB.    The  author  differs  from  M.  A.  Brongniart,  respecting  the 
^  affinities  of  these  plants.     He  believes  that  the  Sigillarie  were  succulent 

Dicotyledons,  closely  allied  to  the  recent  Eupborbie. 
^  The  leaves  of  the  SigillahsB  have  been  hitherto  unknown,  except  in  tike 

i ,  single  instance  of  8,  lepidodendrifoUa,  as  figured  and  described  by  A.  Brong* 

niart 

M.  Corda  has  discovered  the  leaves  of  S.  rhyiidohpis,  which  bear  a  strong 

resemblance  to  those  of  aV.  Iipidodendrifolia,  and  other  species ;  and  it  is 

I  very  probable  that  some  of  the  so-called  Lepidophylla,  which  occur  very 

frequently  in  a  detached  state,  in  the  coal  formations,  may  be  the  leaves  of 

t  SiffillariiB. 

,  The  author  is  of  opinion,  in  agreement  with  a  M.  A.  Brongniart,  that  the 

temperature  which  prevailed  during  the  period  of  the  coal  formation,  was 

Yerj  high.t 

It  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  mention  also  that  the  work  of  M.  Corda 
contains  tables,  which  show  the  number  of  fossil  plants  in  each  formalion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  number  of  fossil  ferns  in  proportion  to  that  of  other 
plants;  an  enumeration  of  living  ferns,  distributed  by  tribes,  and  according 
to  the  zones  of  temperature  in  which  they  occur ;  also  a  list  of  fossil  ferus 
by  tribes,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  fossil  to  the  recent  species,  know^a 

*  Ameriean  Journal  of  Scievee  and  Arts,  Jan.  1847. 

t  BeiUMge  xnr  Flora  der  Vorwelu    Prague,  1845.  • 

X  Q,naner\y  Joomal  of  thejGeol.  Soc.  of  London,  toI.  ii.  p.  219. 
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of  each  tribe:  and  a  table  enumerating  the  arborescent  ferns,  known  in  a 
recent  and  in  a  fossil  state,  and  also  the  MarattiaucB^  known  in  each  of 
these  states,,  comparing  them  with  the  total  number  of  ferns,  recent  and 
fossil. 

As  to  the  class  of  Plants  tbhich  firm  the  Cod  Vegetation, — According  to 
M.  Burat,  there  are  about  three  hundred  species  of  coal  plants  recognized  ; 
of  which  fi?e-sixths  belong  to  the  cryptogamous  vasculaires  [vascular  crypto- 
gami  T|  that  is  to  say,  to  the  ferns,  the  catamites  and  neighbouring  fiimilies. 
These  vegetables  form  one-sixth  of  the  actual  existing  flora. 

The  coal  vegetation,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  predominance  of  the 
cotyledonous  species,  is  most  analogous  to  that  of  the  existing  epoch  where 
developed  in  certain  low  and  humid  islands  in  (he  warmest  latitudes.  The 
researches  of  M.  A.  Brongniart  in  this  vecretation,  showing  that  it  resem* 
bles  that  of  our  equatorial  regions  in  the  abundance  of  equisetacese,  palms 
and  arborescent  ferns,  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  the  coal,  and 
we  can  even  find  direct  proofs  in  the  mechanical  analysis  of  certain  varie- 
ties. 

Coal  Shales. — We  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  nearly  every 
coal  seam  in  the  world  is  imbedded  upon  an  argillaceous  stratum,  more  or 
less  indurated,  in  every  gradatioit,  between  soft  fire-clay  and  compact  slate. 
These  argillaceous  beds  are  characterized  by  the  abundant  traces  of  (he 
fossil  vegetable,  Stigmaria,  which  rule  is  sufficiently  exact,  in  most  instances, 
to  enable  the  miner,  when  engaged  in  exploring  for  coal  beds,  to  distin- 
guish, with  (he  aid  of  some  other  obvious  characters,  between  the  shales 
which  form  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  those  veins,  or  what  is  commonly 
termed  their  *«  lop  slates"  and  •*  bottom  slates." 

In  some  of  the  coal-fields  of  Eurdpe,  the  "  top  slates"  or  roofs  are  as 
much  characterized  by  courses  of  nodular  iron  ore,  as  the  fine  clay  floors 
are  distinguished  by  their  fossil  vegetable  traces.  In  the  United  States,  the 
clay  iron  ore,  although  occasionally  present,  does  not  seem  so  abundant  as 
in  Europe. 

The  carboniferous  shales  contain  but  little  bituminous  matter,  in  America; 
and  generally  speaking,  we  believe,  not  in  England  or  Wales.  In  Scotland 
we  are  assured  the  shale  is  ofien  so  bituminous  as  to  be  used  for  fuel ;  as  at 
Pitfirrane  in  Fifeshire,  and  other  places ;  and  it  gradually  passes  into  pure 
coal.* 

The  upper  shales  or  'Mop  sla(es"  are  seldom  so  regular  as  the  bottom 
slate.  They  are  commonly  thin  interposing  seams  between  the  coal  and 
the  overlying  sandstone.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  of  very  common  occurrence 
that  beds  of  coarse  gritstone  and  conglomerate  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  underlying  coals;  showing  that  the  period  of  quiet  which  marked 
the  deposit  of  mud  and  clay  in  which  the  stigraarias  are  imbedded,  and  that 
of  the  tranquil  accumulation]  of  vegetable  matter  which  forms  the  purest 
coal  veins,  was  abruptly  succeeded  by  a  period  in  which  the  waters  were  in 
a  state  of  tumultuous  agitation ; — when  the  trees  on  the  then  exisling  sur- 
face were  prostrated  and  buried  beneath  thick  beds  of  pebbles  and  gravelly 
debris. 

Origin  of  Coal, — ^In  relation  to  this  subject,  M.  Burat  has  noticed  that, 
as  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  coal  contain  much  more  ashes  than  they 
had  in  the  vegetables  from  which  they  were  formed ;  as,  in  other  cases,  the 
ashes  are  not  of  the  same  nature  as  the  vegetable  ashes ;  as,  moreover,  in  a 
great  number  of  instances,  we  find  very  small  lines  of  schist  intercalated  in 
*  Nicola*  Guide  to  the  Geology  of  8cotland,|  p.  64. 
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the  coal ;  as  e?  ea  selected  portions  alwtjs  ruroish  a  eoDsideraUe  prapor- 
tioD,  these  extraneous  matters  maj  have  preser? ed  sone  historical  fi»ts  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  coal. 

On  proceeding  to  the  mechanical  analysis  of  these  coals,  we  perceire 
that  they  are  formed  of  thin  and  superposed  lamina,  which  are  composed 
sometimes  of  pure,  specular  coal,  yielding  scarcely  two  per  cent  of  ashes, 
and  sometimes  a  dull  schistose  coal,  which  contains  twenty  or  twenty-Are 
percent 

The  results  of  these  alternations  of  layers  is  a  dif  erafied  structure,  in  the 
direction  of  the  stratification,  and  a  series  of  Ifiyeis  which  present  finqoent 
traces  of  vegetable  tissue.  This  analysis  demonstrates  that  the  coal  is  hete- 
rogeneous, and  is  composed  of  superposed  alternations,  the  one  consisting 
of  pure  particles  which  are  the  result  of  vegetahle  decomposition,  the  other 
of  earthy  parts,  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  more  or  less  charged  with 
argillaceous  matter.  The  vegetables  of  which  the  coal  is  compoMd,  both 
M.  Brongniart  and  M.  fiurat  conceive  belong  chiefly  to  the  small  species 
of  genus  calamite ;  in  that  respect  differing  from  the  larger  plants,  whose 
debris  is  found  in  the  slates  and  sandstones. 

Therefore,  from  these  data,  we  may  conclude  that  theae  little  alternating 
bands  represent  a  production  and  a  periodical  destruction,  like  those  which 
might  result  from  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  brilliant  or  specolsr  lamine 
are  the  decomposed  vegetables  of  this  period ;  the  dull  or  earthy  layers 
represent  a  portion  of  this  decomposition  mixed  with  impurities  such  as 
may  be  attributed  to  the  invasion  by  waters  holding  argil  in  suspension,  and 
whose  periodical  return  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  decomposition.  To 
the  influence  of  these  immersions  must  be  attributed  the  effects  of  erosive 
currents,  which  have  brought  together,  at  certain  points,  sometimes  thick 
zones  of  q>ecular  coal,  and  sometimes  beds  wherein  carbonaceous  schist  or 
clay  predominates. 

Thus,  then,  the  coal-fields  may  have  been  produced,  in  great  measure,  by 
the  growth,  on  the  spot,  of  small  vegetables,  in  tlie  manner  of  peat  or  tur- 
baries; whilst  the  larger  vegetables  may  have  been  drifted  from  distant  and 
elevated  points,  when  the  oscillations  of  the  surface  produced  the  interrup- 
tion or  the  renewal  of  this  generative  action,  in  placing  the  coal  aorfnce 
above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sedimentsry  waters. 

This  hypothesis  explains,  not  only  the  formation  of  the  thin  and  moltifv>ld 
beds,  in  Uie  basins  of  the  north  of  Europe,  for  instance,  but  they  also  agree 
with  the  generation  of  the  thick  and  limited  basins  of  the  south,  and  of  the 
great  accumulations,  like  those  of  Montchanin. 

The  distinctness  of  the  planes  of  separation  demonstrate  that  the  two  prin- 
cipal generators  were  not  susceptible  of  being  confounded ;  in  other  words, 
the  deposits  of  sand  and  day  were  effectuated  in  the  water,  whilst  the  coal,  oq 
the  contrary,  has  been  produced  above  these  waters.  Coal,  then,  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  sedimentsry  deposit,  produced  by  the  transportation  of 
vegetables,  or  by  floating  rafts,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed ;  and  yet  its 
production  has  taken  place  very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  since  it  has 
had  frequent  penetrations  of  the  two  generating  influences,  which  thus 
accumulated,  side  by  side,  products  so  different 

These  views  of  the  origin  of  coal  ought  evidently  to  be  extended  to  all  the 
series  of  fossil  combustibles,  which  represent  the  vegetable  sccumulations  cf 
varioua  geognostic  periods.  The  anthracites  of  the  transition  ibrmntions 
owe  their  dry  and  meagre  nature  only  to  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  de^ 
composition,  determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  the  surface  of   the 
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globe  at  that  early  epoch.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  if  our  theoretical  ideas 
of  the  formation  of  the  globe  induce  us  to  attribute  this  difference  to  the 
phenomena  of  temperature  and  pressure,  which  appear  to  have  affected  the 
rocks  of  the  anthraxiferous  epoch,  this  opinion  is  completely  confirmed  by 
the  anthracitous  state  of  the  combustibles,  subsequent. to  the  coal  period, 
which  we  encounter  in  the  metamorphic  formations.  We  cannot,  in  fact, 
doubt  that,  in  the  second  case,  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  pressure  are  the 
modifying  causes  of  beds  which  originally  consisted  of  coal  or  lignite. 

The  tertiary  ligmitbs  have  generally  preserved  their  ligneous  tissue  so 
fully,  that  we  can  recognize,  in  many  of  the  fragments,  the  nature  of  the 
constituent  wood.  The  fir,  the  alder,  the  beech,  «id  the  oak,  form  the 
most  frequent  debris  of  the  lignites  of  the  Alps,  and  they  thus  denote  a 
complete  change  in  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  since  the  coal  period.  They 
are  the  true  fossil  forests,  which  likewise  differ  from  the  coal  beds  by  a 
more  circumscribed  accumulation,  and  by  a  less  complete  stratification. 

In  certain  exceptional  cases,  the  lignites  have  a  compact  structure,  almost 
.comparable  to  that  of  coal.  They  then  constitute  what  is  called  common 
jet.  This  is  the  ordinary  character  of  the  lignites  in  the  environs  of  Mar- 
seilles; which  give  rise  to  an  annual  production  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  tons.  These  lignites  form  seven  perfectly  regular  and  stratified 
beds,  within  the  tertiary  basin,  at  Fuveau,  Crest,  Auriol,  &c.;  the  thickness 
of  each  of  which  beds  [from  one  to  three  feet,]  preserves  such  constancy 
that  it  may  be  recognized  by  this  character  alone,  in  the  divers  parts  of  the 
basin.  These  beds  are  comprised  between  calcareous  strata ;  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  numerous  movements,  inclinations,  folds,  faults,  and  upheavings 
which  have  disturbed  the  various  portions  of  the  tertiary  basin* 

Among  these  accidents,  there  is  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  lignites, 
and  which  is  known  under  the  denomination  of  mouiUlres,  These  consist 
of  portions  of  beds  where  the  lignite  is  so  fissured  and  decomposed  that  it 
has  become  very  permeable  to  water.  The  workings  encounter  the  double 
difficulty  of  abundant  infiltration,  and  a  production  of  no  value.  In  their 
normal  state  these  lignites  have  much  the  appearance  of  coal,  but  they  have 
not  its  quality.  Nevertheless,  in  certain  positions,  in  Tuscany,  for  instance, 
we  find  some  small  beds  of  a  lignite  sufficiently  perfect  to  furnish  a  coke, 
on  distillation. 

The  general  character  of  lignite  is  such,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
possessing  a  regularity  comparable  to  the  coal  beds. 

Portland  Oolite  Beds — Contain  Zamia,  fragments  of  which  are  found 
in  the  lower  calcareous  bed  of  the  group— or  perhaps  in  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  cretaceous  series.  These  plants  are  accompanied  by  paladinse  or 
helices,  which  consequently  indicate  the  passage  of  fresh  water  in  the  seas 
of  this  epoch,  where  are  seen  the  remains  of  large  conifers,  rooted  in  the 
soil,  analogous  to  the  Araucaria,  now  strangers  to  the  present  climate  of 
England.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  conifers  we  find  plants  which  have 
a  resemblance  to  the  Cycas  and  the  Zamias  of  the  tropical  climates,  and 
also  the  animal  relics  which  approach  to  those  of  the  same  zone.  The 
dirt  bed  of  Portland,  which  incloses  trees  still  in  place,  attests  the  existence 
of  a  vegetable  soil,  of  earth  almost  dry,  which  resta  upon  the  marine  de- 
posits. This  bed  has  since  been  re-covered  by  very  powerful  beds  of  fresh- 
water limestone,  and  then  passes  under  the  green  sand  which  follows  the 
chalk. 

The  Wealden  group — incloses  various  vegetable  debris — some  of  which 
resemble  that  of  the  Portland  beds — and  we  meet  with,  in  place,  and  in  a 
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■ilieeoas  8Ute»  the  tranki  of  Cyctdeas;  ManteQla  Ni(lif*trm%s.  With  thete 
occur  rarioot  apeeiea  of  conifers,  besides  the  fragmeats  of  eqaisetaces  and 
forms  of  a  peculiar  species. 

Tria$^  or  the  Oris  Bigarri^  or  copper  i^oup.  This  great  formatioii, 
which  in  France  has  received  the  name  of  Trias,  because  it  incloses  three 
principal  paru,  is  composed  of  deposiu  of  sandstone  and  marls,  of  varied 
colours,  which  have  given  to  the  aandstone  the  name  of  Gres  Bigarr^,  [red 
and  while]  and  to  the  marls,  that  of  Mnrnts  irisees.  The  two  latter  to 
England  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  upper  new  red  san/istone  tmd 
redwutrL 

In  this  group  vegetation  has  undergone  great  modifications.  Tlie  ferns 
and  the  gigantic  equisetacese  have  considerably  diminished;  while  the  co- 
nifene,  on  the  contrary,  have  become  more  numerous :  plants,  snalogous  to 
the  Zamia,  and  perhaps  to  the  Cycas,  formed  at  that  time  an  important  por* 
tion  of  the  flora  of  Europe ;  a  prelude  to  the  immense  development  which 
they  made  in  the  succeeding  eiKKh^^**fq)oquejura$siqMe''  or  lias. 

Vegeiable  debris  and  combustibles  of  the  Moiasse.^  This  tertiary  forma- 
tion  occurs  above  the  Caleaire  Orossier,  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

The  Molasse  is  very  rich  in  combustible;  it  encloses  the  lignites  of 
Languedoc;  of  Switzerland ;  the  most  part  of  those  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
those  of  Cologne.  All  the  lignites  appear  to  have  been  principally  formed 
by  the  conifcra,  of  which  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  tissue,  either  in  the 
mass  of  combustible  or  in  the  wood  which  is  disseminated  in  the  midst  of 
the  various  deposits. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  in  this  formation  there  are  also  many  dicocy* 
ledonous  plants,  the  wood  of  which  is  found  disseminated  here  and  there; 
sometimes  in  a  silicified  state,  clearly  exhibiting  the  tissue  peculiar  to  this 
class  of  vegetables,  and  characterized,  above  all,  by  the  presence  of  large 
longitudinal  veasels. 

Leaves  also  exist ;  often  abundantly,  even  in  the  clays  which  accompany 
the  lignites,  and  in  these  can  be  recognized  distinctly  the  characters  which 
the  dicotyledones  present.  Among  them  are  those  of  the  walnut,  the 
maple,  elm,  birch,  &c 

There  exist  even  fruits,  which  often  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  we  find  at  the  present  day  in  our  climate. 

Finally,  there  are  found  in  this  formation  the  remains  of  monocoiTle- 
donous  plants.  This  wood  presents  all  the  structure  of  the  palms ;  that  is 
to  say,  an  assemblage  of  ligneous  bundles,  disposed  longitudinally,  without 
regularity,  in  the  middle  of  a  cellular  tissue,  as  in  PalmacUts  Lamamonis. 

CUPRIFEROUS  LIGNITES. 

Vegetable  remains  under  this  form  pre5ent  themselves  in  various  gcH>K>- 
gical  positions  and  circumstances,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  progress  <.«t 
this  work. 

In  the  provinces  of  Nettf  Bnmswick  and  Nova  Srofia  they  oociir  in  tho 
regular  coal  measures.  Mr.  Henwood  has  mentioned  this  interesting  tact — 
that  lignites,  consisting  of  ferns  and  other  coal  plants  occnr  impregnated 
with  rich  vitreous  copper  ore  and  coated  with  green  carbonate  of  copper,  on 
the  Nipisiguit,  near  Bathurst  in  New  Bninswick.t  These  vegetable  remains 
are,  According  to  Mr.  Logan,  partly  converted  into  coal,  and  partly  replaced 
by  gray  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  same  occurs  in  the  neigtibourh<Hxl  t>f 
Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  considerable  quantities^,  and  also  within  the  liiu.i^ 

*  Court  mi^menUire  d'Hitloire  Natural  I  e,  par  M.  F.  S.  BcudanL 
t  Mr.  Ueawood  in  Trans.  Royal  Gcol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  1840. 
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of  the  same  coal-field  at  the  Joggins,  on  the  Bay  of  Fandy.  On  the  Nipi- 
siguit  it  has  even  been  attempted  to  work  the  deposit  as  a  copper  mine ;  but/ 
on  account  of  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  organic  remains,  the  opera- 
tions became  uncertain  and  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  work.  This  bed 
is  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness.* 

In  Pennsyhania,  United  States,  beds  of  vegetable  stems,  impregnated 
with  vitreous  copper  and  green  carbonate,  occur  in  the  shale  or  argillaceous 
beds  at  the  base  of  the  Devonian  or  old  Red  Sandstone  series.  In  two.  or 
three  instances,  within  our  own  observation,  these  were  commenced  to  be 
worked  as  copper  mines,  but  the  quantity  of  oie  was  found  insufficient  for 
productive  operations.  The  mineral  occurs  in  the  form  of  rich  gray  bu1« 
phuret  of  copper.  So  far  as  our  remarks  have  extended,  it  is  only  the  ter- 
restrial and  not  the  marine  vegetation  of  this  formation  that  is  cupriferous. 

In  the  State  of  Ntto  York,  cupriferous  lignites  occur  in  about  the  same 
geological  position,  in  the  Catskill  mountain  series.  They  consist,  like  the 
preceding,  of  vegetable  casts,  replaced  by  gray  sulphuret  and  carbonates  of 
copper.t 

Professor  Del  Rio  mentions  certain  beds  of  this  character  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted. 

In  Russia,  in  the  carboniferous  beds  which  are  considered  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chisson  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Zechstein  of  Germany  and  the  magne- 
sian  limestone  of  England.  The  flora  is  peculiar  to  it ;  and  the  fossil 
stems  and  leaves  of  plants  are  very  general  indications  of  copper  ore,  which, 
in  the  form  of  gray  oxide  and  green  carbonate,  is  disseminated  through  or 
arranged  around  O^em. 

The  Kupptr  Schiefer  of  Germany  represents*  this  meuUiferous  deposit 
on  a  smaller  scale.| 

In  the  Tyrol,  in  the  upper  tertiary  coal  beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn-» 
cupreous  vegetable  fossils  occur.^ 

Thuringia  is  remarkable  for  a  cupriferous  schist,  with  lignites  and  fossil 
fishes. 

In  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  Mr.  Logan  examined,  within  the  coal  measures, 
a  bed  which  presented  a  combination  of  coal  and  gray  sulphuret  of  copper, 
in  the  form  of  vegetable  casts.  These  occupied  an  eighteen  inch  seam, 
cropping  out  regularly  and  extensively.  It  wjas  then  worked  as  a  copper 
mine,  and  promised  a  profitable  r^turn.|| 

In  Ireland,  in  a  bog  on  the  east  side  of  Glendore  Harbour,  the  peat  was 
found  to  be  highly  impregnated  with  copper,  which  was  extracted  from  the 
burnt  ashes. YT 

In  Scotland  and  England,  some  of  the  beds  of  the  old  red  sandstone  have  a 
green  tinge,  and  the  more  argillaceous  beds  are  mottled  with  red  and  green. 
The  former  hue  arises  from  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  different  tints  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  beds  and  on  its  state  of  oxidation,  while  the 
green  colour  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  copper.  Whether  vegetable 
casts  occur  in  these  beds  as  in  the  United  States,  we  have  not  learned. 

TURBARIES,  PEAT-BOGS— TOURBIERES,  PEAT-MOSSES. 

In  various  portions  of  this  work,  under  the  topographical  arrangement 
which  we  have  adopted,  will  be  found  copious  details  in  relation  to  this 

*  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  I  May,  1845,  p.  63. 

t  Mather'!  Fourth  Report  of  New  York  Geology,  p.  329. 

t  ProceediDga  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  iii.,  p.  761.  ^  Ibid,  to],  i. 

n  Logan*a  Report  on  the  Geological  Survev  of  Canada,  1  May,  1846,  p.  64. 

T  Jameson's  Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isfei. 
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oseftti  combastible ;  the  most  recent  deposit,  if  we  may  so  employ  the  term, 
hot  neverthelew  by  no  means  the  least  valuable,  of  the  class  of  fuels  which 
we  hafe  to  bring  under  consideration.  It  will  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
recapitulate  them  in  this  place.  Respecting  the  origin  of  these  modem 
deposits,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  coal-fields,  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  trace  the  process  of  their  accamalation  or  development 

T$trbariest  formed  in  depressions  of  the  soil,  where  the  shallow  waters 
constantly  remain,  are  foond  dispersed,  here  and  there,  on  the  sorfrce  of 
plateaux  more  or  leas  elevated,  or  upon  low  plains,  and  often  follow  the 
direction  of  the  valleys,  whose  hollows  they  fill.  These  deposits  sometimes 
present  several  beds  of  the  combustible,  separated  from  each  other  by  argil- 
iaceous,  sandy,  or  calcareous  matters;  now  and  then  filled  with  the  remains 
of  aquatic  or  terrestrial  rooUusques  which  still  live  in  the  country.* 

They  only  originate  under  peculiar  circumsunces.  They  are  formed 
neither  in  running  waters,  nor  in  deep  lakes,  nor  in  the  transient  pools  of 
water  which  occasionally  dry  up.  It  is  only  produced  in  places  where  the 
waters  stagnate,  or  are  slowly  renewed,  and  have  an  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  production  of  peat  is  principally  due  to  the  accumulation  of  cellular 
vegetables,  which  are  constantly  subroerffed  and  which  multiply  with  rapidity; 
such  as  the  ipkagna,  conferva,  6lc.  To  these  are  added  a  great  number  of 
terrestrial  vegeubles,  which  are  brought  thither  by  streams,  either  in  their 
ordinary  condition,  or  during  inundations.  Frequently,  also,  we  find  large 
trees,  which  are  buried  more  or  less  deeply  in  the  moss,  and  particularly  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  they  are  accumulated  upon  the  sands  and  clays  which 
form  the  base.  Sometimes  these  trees  appear  to  be  standing,  but  most  fre> 
quently  they  seem  to  have  ibeen  broken  off  on  the  spot,  and  thrown  down 
near  their  roots,  which  are  seen  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  turbary.  In  cer- 
tain cases  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  seem  to  indicate  entire  forests 
which  have  been  buried  in  the  same  spot  where  they  grew,  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  peat  bog.  All  these  plants  conform  to  the  existing  vegetation. 
They  consist  of  resinous  trees,  of  oaks,  birch,  sometimes  the  ash,  elms,  duC 
The  first  are  generally  the  best  preserved ;  they  have,  especially,  maintained 
all  their  solidity,  and  are  only  blackened :  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  • 
to  a  certain  extent,  reduced  to  a  rotten  earth,  which  fiills  into  powder  on  dry- 
ing. We  also  frequently  find  the  remains  of  mammifera  in  these  peat-bogs,  and 
these  commonly  belong  to  animals  of  the  existing  epoch.  These  are  the 
bones  of  oxen,  the  horns  of  stags  and  roe-bocks,  the  tusks  of  wild  boars,  ^tc 

Turbaries  or  peat-bogs  are  abundant  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  the 
cold  and.  temperate  regions,  and  are  distributed  in  basins,  like  the  coal-fields, 
more  or  less  expanded,  at  all  elevations,  and  occupy  the  various  depressions 
of  its  surfiice.  They  are  even  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  in  the  Alps ; 
on  elevated  plateaux,  as  in  the  centre  of  France ;  or  in  the  lowest  plains^ 
where  they  cover  sometimes  immense  spaces,  as  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  Hanover, 
Westphalia,  and  Holland.  Deuils  will  be  found  under  each  of  these  local 
heads  in  this  volume. 

If  the  majority  of  turbaries  are  formed  on  the  main  land,  and  entirely  by 
fresh  water  vegetables,  there  are  others  which  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
in  the  marshes  which  communicate  with  the  sea;  as  the  greater  perl  of 
those  in  Holland.  Some  of  these  deposits  consist  of  wrack  or  drifted  sett- 
weed  and  marine  plants,  such  as  we  stUl  see  upon  the  fiat  and  sandy  shores 
of  the  Qcean»  and  particularly  upon  those  of  Friezeland  and  Jutland. 

•  Bendaiit,  GsoIhi^,  p.  9S. 
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It  ts  remarked  by  M.  Beudaiit,  that  the  hypothesis  which  assimilates  the 
coal  beds  to  the  turbaries  is  fortified  by  the  different  characters  which  they 
present.  These  are,  on  one  side,  the  numerous  debris  of  cellular  crypto- 
gami,  which  microscopic  examination  discovers  in  such  combustibles  as 
turf,  the  trees  standing  rooted  in  the  middle  of  the  deposits,  and  the  remark- 
able preservation  of  the  leaves  in  the  schists;  on  the  other,  the  disposition 
in  basins,  more  or  less  extended,  and  isolated  from  each  olJier,  surrounded 
by  the  earlier  rocks ; — all  circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  pools  of 
water,  and  marshy  places  formed  in  the  depressions  of  an  open  country. 
We  frequently  also  observe  that  a  certain  number  of  small  independent 
deposits  form  portions  of  a  more  extended  basin ;  of  a  species  of  lake,  filled 
with  arenaceous  contemporaneous  matters,  at  the  surface  of  which  will  be 
formed  so  many  separate  heaps  of  combustible :  they  are,  as  it  were,  inclosed 
in  a  species  of  ancient  valleys,  along  whose  length  they  are  dispersed. 

Certain  desposits  of  lignite  are  evidently  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
coal,  of  which  they  present  the  same  characters,  **  allures  f'  but  there  are 
others  which  exhibit  masses  of  wood,  thrown  pell-mell,  more  or  less  bitu- 
roinized,  preserving  their  tissue,  buried  by  chance,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits;  reminding  us  of  those  which  are  drifted  by  great 
rivers,  which  deposit  them  in  the  lakes,  or  which  are  transported  to  the 
middle  of  the  seas.* 

In  France,  where  every  description  of  fuel  is  valuable,  the  working  of 
the  turf  pits  is  carefully  attended  to,  and,  in  great  measure,  but  not  entirely, 
is  under  the  surveillance  of  government  officers.  At  the  proper  place  we 
shall  quote  the  annual  returns  of  these  officers  to  the  minister  of  the  interior; 
when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  turf  is  very  far  from  inconsiderable, 
and  approaches  even  to  the  vdue  of  the  coal  itself. 

The  usual  process  of  cutting  this  turf  is  as  follows.  When  the  peat  is 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  waters,  as  it  is  a  substance  always  soft  and 
easy  to  be  cut,  it  is  worked  by  digging  small  trenches  with  a  succession  of 
steps  or  grades  of  elevation,  whose  height  is  that  of  the  spade  which  cuts 
them,  say  about  one  foot.  These'  steps  are  separated  by  a  breadth  of  at 
least  three  feet,  upon  which  the  workmen  walk  in  file,  one  after  the  other, 
taking  off,  from  each  side,  a  series  of  prisms  of  about  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness. These  prisms  are  immediately  collected  by  the  porters,  chargeurSf 
who  follow  the  cutters  with  wheelbarrows. 

To  raise  thus  a  line  of  prisms  from  the  whole  length  of  a  step  or  bench, 
is  what  is  called  raising  a  paint  of  tur£  The  labourers  can  follow  on  the 
same  step,  gradin,  in  working  out  the  successive  points. 

The  extracted  turf  is  carried  to  the  drying  floors,  in  the  driest  and  best 
ventilated  places  in  the  vicinity.  At  first  they  deposit  these  prisms  of  furf 
flat  on  the  ground,  like  bricks,  and  superposed  to  a  trifling  height ;  then, 
when  they  have  acquired  sufficient  consistence,  they  are  piled  in  walls  open 
to  the  day,,  about  three  feet  in  height,  which  form  a  series  of  broken  lines, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  solidity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  permit  the 
air  to  circulate  without  the  wind  being  able  to  upset  them.  It  is  only  after 
-complete  desiccation,  that  they  are  able  to  pile  the  peat  in  the  form  of  stacks, 
which  are  then  thatched  with  stubble,  to  prevent  deterioration ;  for  if  it  has 
not  been  well  dried,  it  will  heat,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  attain  a  point  of 
desiccation  too  advanced,  it  will  be  crushed  so  as  to  occasion  much  waste. 

If  the  peat«bog  be  again  covered  by  water,  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  its 
original  condition,  but  very  often  the  workmen  are  compelled  to  work  be- 

*  Beudant,  Court  6l£mentaire  d'histoire  naturelle,  p.  115. 
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neath  the  surface  of  the  water,  after  having  lowered  its  level  by  every  possi- 
ble means. 

The  consistence  of  the  turf  being  very  slight  when  first  withdrawn  frona 
the  water,  they  employ,  in  extracting  it,  implements  called  huchets^  whose 
forms  are  designed  to  increase  the  adhesion  of  the  cutting  surfaces  to  the 
matter  cut.  I'he  common  louchet  is  a  spade  with  a  lateral  wing  or  flange, 
making  an  angle  with  the  surface.  With  a  single  cut,  this  tool  can  detach 
a  prism  of  turf  whose  angular  surface  facilitates  the  raising.  Other  louchets 
carry  a  fork,  with  a  spring,  which  is  designed  to  preiis  the  prism  of  peat 
against  the  surface  of  the  blade. 

In  Bavaria,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mein,  the  peat-beds  are  from 
six  to  twelve  feet  thick.  The  turf  is  mossy,  and  contains  numerous  buried 
and  decomposed  trees ;  among  whose  remains  we  are  still  able  to  recognize 
many  existing  species.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  numerous  facts  which  we  have  accumulated  in 
the  following  pages,  and  especially  from  the  illustrations  on  the  map  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  which  we  have  annexed,  how  far  they  sustain  a  theory  which 
supposes  a  zone  or  belt  of  coal  vegetation  around  the  earth.t 

A  difficulty  here  presents  itself  at  the  outset,  by  reason  of  the  comprising 
tMider  one  common  denomination  of  coal,  deposits  of  very  different  ages. 
It  is  true  that  carboniferous  formations  appear,  at  intervals,  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  but  the  more  recently  produced  coals  and  lig- 
nites have  no  apparent  conformity  with  the  arrangement  of  the  true  coal 
beds. 

The  greater  part  of  the  basins  of  true^coal  is  decidedly  limited  to  the  space 
between  the  IVopic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic  cirde.  But  the  coals  of  later 
epochs, — those  from  the  oolites  up  to  the  tertiary  periods,  obey  no  such  law 
of  arrangement.  They  are  found  in  both  hemispheres,  extending  almost 
from  pole  to-pole,  and  crossing  the  range  of  the  old  coal  formations  almost 
at  right  angles. 

Thus  we  have  detached  coal  deposits  of  later  origin  than  those  of  true 
coal,  and  we  have  occasional  accumulations  of  tertiary  lignite  or  brown  coal 
southward  as  low  as  S.  lat.  50^,  and  as  high  northward  as  N;  lat  70®,  em- 
bracing the  extreme  accessible  points  upon  our  globe. 

There  is  an  immense  range,  although  with  many  interruptions,  extending 
in  a  north-west  direction,  over  nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Borneo,  Siam,  Ava,  and  Burmah,  and  across 
Hindostan,  and  by  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  across  Europe,-  even  to 
the  Baltic. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain,  in  many  cases,  of  the  relative  ages  of  what 
passes  under  the  ordinary  denomination  of  coal,  and  besides  many  extensive 
deposits  have  received  no  scientific  examination.  But  we  know,  for  instance, 
that  brown  coal  exists  as  f«r  to  the  southward  as  Kerguelen's  Land,  and  at 
each  extremity  of  North  and  South  America  and  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Algeria ;  throughout  Europe,  and  on  both  shores 
of  Greenland.  Lignite,  apparently  of  the  same  age,  stretches,  at  intervals, 
through  125  degrees  of  latitude,  and  along  both  the  American  continents, 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

We  need  not  repeat  here  that  these  newer  coals  are  at  once  distinguished 
by  their  inferior  calorific  power;  while  the  naturalist  recognizes  themiiy 

^  Burat,  Geologic  appKqQ^«,  p.  S80. 

t  An  £M«y  on  Organic  Remaint,  by  Thomas  Gilpio,  Philadelphia,  1843. 
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their  geological  associations,  and  bj  the  peculiar  animal  and  vegetable  races 
which  characterize  the  epoch  of  their  formation. 

ORGANIC  REMAINS  IN  THE  CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD. 

Insects, — Professor  Agassiz  remarks  that,  **  with  regard  to  insects,  their 
existence  has  been  already  ascertained  in  the'' coal  formation,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  much  more  intimately  connected  with  the  paleeozoic  than  with 
the  secondary  formations,  by  the  whole  of  its  organic  characters." 

Entomostraca,  of  small  size,  abound  in  certain  coal  formations,  and  they 
are  found  after  that  period  in  a  multitude  of  deposits. 

TrUabites,  which  are  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  type  of  the  class 
Crustacea,  appear  under  the  strangest  and  most  varied  forms,  from  their  first 
occurrence  in  the  most  ancient  palaeozoic  formations.  This  type,  however, 
does  not  go  beyond  the  period  of  the  coal  formation,  when  it  is  replaced  by 
gigantic  Entomostraca,  which  are  in  some  degree  the  precursors  of  the 
Macru^L 

Fishes. — '^  When  I  commenced  the  publication  of  my  researches  on  fos* 
sil  fishes,  I  was  acquainted  with  no  species  more  ancient  than  that  of  the 
coal  formation,  and  even  with  a  very  small  number  of  these.  Now,  not 
only  is  the  Ibt  of  species  and  even  of  genera  proper  to  these  formations  con- 
siderably increased,  but  the  more  ancient  deposits  are  daily  increasing  more 
and  more  the  number  of  types  to  add  to  our  catalogues.  The  strata  of  the 
Devonian  system,  and  those  of  the  Silurian  system,  have  in  their  turn  fur- 
nished a  contingent,  which  continually  goes  on  increasing." 

We  cannot  here  resist  the  desire  to  pursue  our  quotations  from  the  same 
Professor's  Fossil  Fauna  of  the  precursor  of  the  great  carboniferous  forma-^ 
tion,  the  old  red  sandstone,  which  also  contains  the  most  ancient  deposits 
of  coal  that  are  yet  known.  "  The  ichthyological  fauna  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone appears  in  such  extraordinary  and  fantastical  forms,  that  the  most 
trifling  remains  of  the  beings  which  lived  at  that  epoch,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  In  no  other  formation  do  we  find  an 
assemblage  of  fishes,  deviating  so  strikingly  from  all  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  in  our  own  days.  The  study  of  no  other  fauna  requires  so  many  years 
before  we  become  sufficiently  familiarized  with  its  types  to  venture  to  classify 
them,  and  fifi  their  relations  to  those  of  other  creations. 

Comparisons  with  the  remains  of  anterior  formations  would  have  been 
impossible ;  because  it  is  in  the  old  red  sandstone  that  we  meet,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  complete  ichthyological  fauna.  The  Silurian  formation,  it  is 
true,  contains  some  remains  of  fishes;  but  hitherto  they  have  been  so  rare, 
and  the  number  of  species  so  limited,  that  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  it 
is  only  with  the  Devonian  formation  that  fishes  have  reaUy  acquired  some 
importance  among  other  fossils;  or,  at  least,  that  the  part  they  performed 
in  nature  becomes  appreciable." 

**  What  first  strikes  one,  on  studying  the  ancient  deposits  is,  that  fishes 
are  the  only  representatives  of  the  branch  vertebrata  which  exist  in  the  old 
red  sandstone,  or  .even  in  the  coal  formation ;  in  so  much  that  we  have  a 
good  right  to  call  the  epoch  when  these  formations  were  deposited,  the  reign 
of  fishes. 

The  consideration  that  the  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  reaUy  represent 
the  embryonic  age  of  the  reign  of  fishes,  has  even  been  with  me  a  powerful 
motive  to  undertake  the  examination  of  th^se  ancient  animal  remains,  as 
my  first  monograph,  forming  a  continuation  of  my  researches ;  since  it  was 
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here  there  existed  evident  facts  to  prove  the  troth  of  this  grest  law  of  the 
development  of  all  living  beings." 

In  concluding  the  introductorj  article,  from  whence  these  few  brief  but 
comprehensive  passages  have  been  selected,  M.  Agassiz  remarks,  that  view- 
ing this  assemblage  of  fossil  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  as  a  simple 
group  of  divers,  bat  contemporary  species,  and  apart  from  all  systematic  eon- 
sideratioos,  we  are  struck  with  the  great  diversity  which  the  species  really 
present.  '*  Who  would  have  expected  that  we  should  ever  find,  in  spaces 
so  limited  as  those  which  have  hitherto  been  explored,  above  a  hundred 
species  of  fossil  fishes,  in  the  Devonian  system  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
stage  of  our  formations  which  was  believed  a  few  years  ago  to  be  confined 
to  the  British  Islands,  and  to  which,  in  consequence,  only  a  local  value  was 
assigned ;  and  yet,  all  other  things  remaining  equal,  the  ichthyological  fauna 
which  this  formation  contains,  is  as  considerable  as  that  which  inhabits  the 
coast  of  Europe  ,*  and  even  although  the  species  of  the  old  red  sandstone  do 
not  belong  to  so  great  a  number  of  families  as  the  living  species,  they  are 
not  less  varied  in  their  forms  and  general  aspect,  nor  less  curious  in  their 
external  characters  and  organization,  nor  less  diflferent  from  each  other  in 
size,  and  the  degree  of  locomotive  power  with  which  they  were  doabtleas 
endowed."* 

Foot-marks  dUeovtred  in  the  eoalmeasurts  of  Peniisy /eania.— In  Vol.  II. 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
30th  of  December,  1845,  is  an  account  of  fossil  foot  prinU  in  the  sandstone 
of  the  coal  measures  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
King.  Those  particularly  described  are  reptilian  foot-marks,  and  occur 
about  three  miles  from  Greensburg,  and  others  at  Derry,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  same  town,  which  seem  chiefly  to  have  been  made  by  rioM-- 
tutnt  nuanmaU. 

These  sites  have  subsequently  been  visited  by  Mr.  Lyell,  and  fi>rm  the 
subject  of  a  preliminary  article,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.t 

The  stone  on  which  the  Greensburg  impressions  occur,  is  a  sandstone 
which  rises  up  from  beneath  the  well-known  and  widely  extended  main  or 
Pittsburg  ten  feet  coal  seam,  whose  outcrop  is  worked  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  slabs  of  aandstone  are  separated  by  layers  of  a  fine  unctuoos 
clay,  such  as  would  be  admirably  fitted  to  receive  the  most  delicate  aud 
faithful  impressions  of  the  feet  of  animals  treading  upon  it. 

Twenty-two  of  these  Cheirotherian  impressions  were  discovered  by  Dr. 
King,  on  the  under  sides  of  the  sandstone  slabs,  standing  out  in  relief. 
They  occur  in  pairs ;  each  pair  consisting  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot.  There 
are  two  rows  of  these  tracks  which  are  parallel,  or  have  been  formed  the  one 
by  the  right  fore  and  hind  feet,  the  other  by  the  left  ;  the  toes  turning  one 
set  to  the  right,  and  the  others  to  the  left ;  and  the  distances  between  the 
successive  footsteps  being  about  the  same  throughout. 

Mr.  Lyell  concurs  with  Dr.  King  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  foot- 
marks, and  conceives  that  an  important  truth  has  been  brought  to  light, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  latter  gentleman ; — that  the  land  on  which 
forests  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron  grew,  gave  support  also  to  large  air- 
breathing  quadrupeds.  Few  geologists,  he  observes,  will  now  be  prepared 
to  believe  that  this  single  species  or  genus  of  reptiles,  or  that  one  class  onl  j 

*  From  ProfeMor  AgaMiz,  <*  Mooographie  des  poisioni  fosiilet  dn  Yteui  %xh»  roo^ e.*^* 
Article  in  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  July,  1S46,  p.  17. 

The  number  of  apecies  of  fouil  (ishes,  in  the  entire  ieriet  of  rormationt,  ire  bow  knova 
to  M.  Agataii,  to  be  not  len  than  two  thousand.  )  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  4 Id,  ISt^ 
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of  vertebrated  animals,  had  possession  of  the  islands  and  continents,  on 
which  so  widely-extended  and  magnificent  a  vegetation  floarished. 

With  regard  to  the  other  supposed  impressions  of  various  animals,  they 
appear  to  be  artificially  formed ;  probably  by  the  Indians  who  occupied  the 
country,  and  occur  under  entirely  different  circumstances  to  the  reptilian 
tracks  near  Greensburg.  Dr.  King  agrees  with  Mr.  Lyell  in  abandoning  as 
spurious  all  the  imprints  except  those  of  the  large  reptile.  These  reptilian 
tracks  occur  in  one  locality  only;  no  others  have  yet  been  found  in  the  same 
place,  nor  under  similar  circumstances  elsewhere. 

Respecting  the  traces  of  organic  forms,  other  than  those  of  vegetables, 
in  the  coal  formation,  we  are  precluded  from  entering  into  details  which  do 
not  strictly  comport  with  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  shales  and  argillace- 
ous ore-beds  of  the  coal  measures,  in  most  coal-fields,  exhibit  numerous 
remains  of  eonchifcra  and  nwUusca.  In  several  instances  traces  oS  fishes 
also  occur,  as  we  have  previously  noticed. 

In  the  newer  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Dawson  discovered 
scales  of  fishes,  and  traces  of  shells.  But  the  most  interesting  discovery 
in  that  quarter,  is  the  foot  marks  of  unknown  animals,  impressed  upon  the 
sandstones,  ^hey  appear  to  be  those  of  birds,  such  for  instance  as  are  led 
by  the  common  sand  piper  when  running  over  a  firm  sandy  shore.  The 
footpmarks  of'  another  animal  were  subsequently  observed,  and  in  frequent 
instances  these  were  partially  obliterated  by  rairt-marks.  Many  beds  are 
represented  as  rippled^  rain-marked,  or  covered  with  worm-tracks,  all  indica- 
tive of  a  littoral  origin.'  The  footsteps  of  another  animal,  considered  to  be 
a  reptile  by  Mr.  Owen,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Logan.  This  detection  of 
animal  tracks  on  the  coal  measures,  is  announced  as  the  first  instance  we 
have  obtained  of  the  probable  existence  of  air-breathing  land-animals,  at  any 
period  anterior  to  the  new  red  sandstone. 

Dr.  A.  T.  King,  in  1845,  discovered,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  un- 
doubted reptilian  impressions  of  foot-steps  in  the  coal  measures  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, proving  as  subsequently  observed  by  Mr.  Lyell,  the  existence  of  large 
air-breathing  quadruped?,  on  the  same  soil  which  produced  the  forests  of 
Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron. 

In  relation  to  these  interesting  indications  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  we  may  be  allowed  to  cite  an  eloquent  authority.  **  It  is  strange  that,  in 
a  thin  bed  of  fire  cUy,  occurring  between  two  masses  of  sandstone,  we  should 
thus  havetsonvincing,  but  unexpected,  evidence  preserved  con6erning  some 
of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  at  this  early  period.  The  ripple-mark,  the  worm- 
track,  the  scratching  of  a  small  crab  on  the  sand,  and  even  the  impression 
of  the  rain  drops,  so  distinct  as  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the 
time  of  the  shower, — these,  and  the  foot-prints  of  the  bird  anc|  the  reptile, 
are  all  stereotyped,  and  offer  an  evidence  which  no  argument  can  gainsay, — 
no  prejudice  resist,— concerning  the  qatural  history  of  a  very  ancient 
period  of  the  earth's  history. 

But  the  waves  that  made  that  ripple-mark  have  long  ceased  to  wash 
those  shores;  for  ages  has  the  surface,  then  exposed,  been  concealed 
under  great  thicknesses  of  strata;  the  worm  and  the  crab  have  left  no  solid 
fragment  to  speak  to  their  form  or  structure ;  the  bird  has  left  no  bone  that 
has  yet  been  discovered ;  the  fragments  of  the  reptile  are  small,  imperfect, 
and  extremely  rare.  Still,  enough  is  known  to  determine  the  fact,  and  that 
fact  is  the  more  interesting  and  valuable  from  the  very  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  presented."^ 

*  Anf  ted't  Picturesqae  Sketches  of  Canada. 
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SECTION  IV. 

MINING  CASUALTIES  AND  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

On  the  mining  oasaalties  or  accidents,  and  on  the  provident  institutions, 
relief  funds,  benefit  societies,  caisses  de  pr^voyance^  caisses  de  secoiarSf  and 
similar  institutions  which  have  been  established  for  the  relief  of  working 
miners,  in  the  principal  coal  producing  countries. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  present  work,  we  had  collected  numerous 
statistical  facts  on  a  branch  of  our  subject  which  appeared  fraught  with  un- 
usual interest,  namely,  that  of  the  casualties  to  which  the  coal  miner's 
occupation  is  especially  subjected,  and  the  means  which  in  late  years,  have 
been  adopted  to  afford  him  aid  under  the  many  attendant  circumstances  of 
privation,  sickness  and  distress. 

We  had  originally  distribute^  these  notes  under  their  local  heads,  but 
soon  perceived  that  that  arrangement  was  not  likely  to  prove  the  most 
qseful  or  convenient ;  and  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  more  appro- 
priately disposed  in  a  distinct  section.  The  topic  had  acquired  addi- 
tional interest  in  proportion  to  the  accession  of  information,  until  it 
appeared  to  us  that,  in  a  philanthropical  sense,  few  w/sre  more  entiUed  to  our 
calm  consideration.  By  no  government,  probably,  has  its  investigation 
been  carried  to  a  more  praiseworthy  extent  than  by  the  Belgian,  and  with- 
this  conviction,  no  apology  seems  necessary  for  adverting  to  the  opinions 
and  experience  of  some  of  her  most  enlightened  official  writers. 

It  will  be  born  in  mind  that  these  investigations  are  especially  directed 
to  the  case  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  mineral  fuel,  and 
not  in  the  mining  generally  of  the  metals.  There  appears  to  be  a  wide 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  classes  of  employment.  Each  has  its 
contingent  difficulties,  each  its  attendant  dangers,  but  superadded  to  these 
are  the  peculiar,  the  instantaneous,  the  uncontrollable  risks,  in  the  daily 
operations  of  the  coal  miner.  Of  all  descriptions  of  subterranean  under- 
takings, it  is  conceded,  that  of  coal  mining  is  accompanied  with  the  most  fre- 
queni  dangers  to  the  workman ;  and  the  most  appalling  of  these  dangers  arise 
from  causes  over  which  he  possesses  the  smallest  control,  and  which  do  not 
attend  the  extraction  of  the  metalliferous  ores.  It  is  this  sad  experience 
and  the  urgent  necessity  for  alleviating  its  calamitous  results,  which  have 
called  into  exercise  the  aid  of  the  economist;  has  awakened  the  sympathy 
of  the  philanthropist,  has  appealed  to  the  aid  of  the  rich  and  the  protection 
of  the  powerful,  and  has  united,  in  common  cause,  the  proprietor,  the  ex- 
plorer, and  the  working  labourer. 

Influenced  by  considerations  suggested  by  these  and  some  other  obvious 

circumdtances,  we  have  concentrated  under  one  section,  and  proceed  to 

exhibit  in  the  following  preliminary  chapter,  the  data  we  have  collected  on 

the  subject  of  mining  casualties  and  miner's  provident  institutions,  com- 

.  mencing,  as  we  feel  bound,  with  those  of  Belgium. 

BELGIUM. 

On  the  I9th  December,  1841,  M.  Desmaissieres,  minister  of  public 
works,  made  a  report  to  the  king,  on  the  provident  or  relief  funds,  "  caisses 
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dt  seeours"  of  working  miners,  eatabltshed  in  Belgium."*  We  proceed  to 
trace  the  aubstance  of  that  excellent  report,  with  the  addition  of  eome  sub- 
sequent notes  from  the  papers  of  M.  Auguste  Visscherst  and  others. 

The  creation  of  private  *<  cm5cs  de  sectntrs"  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Belgian 
collieries,  dates  only  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

With  the  enlargement  of  coal  mining  undertakings  arose  more  frequent 
casualties  among  the  workmen  and  increased  demands,  on  very  inadequate 
resources,  to  alleviate  the  consequent  distresses.  The  aid  afforded  to  the 
aick  and  the  wounded  at  this  period  is  stated  to  amount  to  almost  nothing. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  appalling  accidents  and  deplorable 
loss  of  life  in  the  mines  of  Belgium,  principally  in  the  department  of 
Ourthe,  in  1812,  that  the  attention  of  the  imperial  government  was  attracted 
to  these  events,  and  to  the  means  of  ameliorating  them.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  26th  May,  1812,  the  first  ^  relief  fund"  was  founded. 
By  another  imperial  decree,  3d  January,  1813,  regulations  were  established 
concerning  a  subterranean  police^  At  the  entrance  of  the  allied  armies  the 
relief  fund  or  chest  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Netherlands  government  did 
not  consent  to  its  re-establishment. 

The  casualties  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  chiefly  these. — On  the  10th 
January,  1812,  sixty-eight  miners  perished  in  the  coal  pit  of  Horloz; 
victims  of  the  fire  damp.  The  28th  of  February,  following,  twenty-two 
workmen  were  buried  in  the  waters  of  the  mine  of  Beaujonc.  Hubert 
Goflin,  a  common  workman,  saved,  by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
seventy  labourers,.whp  were  buried  under  ground  five  days  and  nights.  For 
this  act  he  received  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour. 

When  the  distressing  catastrophes  in  the  mines  of  Cockerill  and  of 
L'Bsperance,  March,  1828,  and  August,  1829,  occurred,  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  granted  six  thousand  two  hundred  flortns ;  at  the  same 
time  public  charity  and  the  treasury  of  the  mining  companies  united  to 
alleviate  much  of  the  suffering.  Seventy-two  workmen  had  perished  by 
these  two  accidents ;  eleven  others  were  wounded ;  but  the  warning  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  solemn. 

On  the  3d  August,  1831,  thirty-six  workmen  perished,  victims  of  fire- 
damp, at  the  colliery  of  the  Grand  vdne  du  bais  d'Epinois. 

Upon  the  26th  June,  1833,  twelve  workmen  fell  by  the  same  cause,  at  the 
mine  of  Petit  Foret.  The  following  8th  of  August,  thirty-eight  miners  pe- 
rished by  an  inundation  in  the  coal  pit  of  Monctau  Fontaine.  The  3l8t  of  the 
same  month,  an  eruption  of  water  caused  the  death  of  thirteen  more  at  the  ^ 
coal  pits  of  Sartes,  On  the  16th  April,  1834,  fire-damp  caused  the  death 
of  nine  workmen  at  the  mine  of  Poirier.  The  18th  April,  1835,  fifteen 
workmen  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  fire-damp,  at  the  coal  pit  of 
Trien-Kaisin,  Sixth  of  December  following,  fifteen  miners  perished  by 
the  same  cause  at  the  coal  pit  of  Kessales;  five  others  were  dreadfully 
wounded.  On  the  16th  May,  1836,  an  inundation  destroyed  twenty-nine 
workmen,  in  the  coal  pit  of  SainterVtctoirt.  Fourteenth  June,  following, 
twenty-two  workmen  fell  victims  to  the  detonation  of  carbonated  hydrogen  ^ 
gas,  at  the  colliery  of  Grand' Buissan.  Sixty  workmen  perished,  choked, 
or  burnt,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1838,  at  the  coal  pit  of  L'Esperanee  at 
Seraing.  The  8th  of  April,  1839,  the  "  grisou"  fire  caused  the  death  of 
fifty-five  miners,  at  Harhz. 

*  Rapport  «ar  lea  caissea  de  pr^Yoyance  en  faveur  dea  ouvrien  mineara. 
t  Notice  aai-  I'eaubliaaement,  en  Belgiqne,  de  caiaaea  de  pr^Yoyance,  Braxellea,  Feb. 
1843. 
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Of  the  sdiUry  cases  of  violent  death  we  have  no  sephrate  record  before 
us,  during  this  period,  and  many  victims  fell,  isolated,  without  the  public 
remembering  to  compassionate  and  aid  their  families. 

In  some  of  the  disasters  we  have  recorded,  the  rojal  munificence^  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  or  private  subscriptions,  came  to  the  succour  of  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  victims.  But  the  great  majority  remaiaed  with- 
out any  assistance. 

We  extract  the  following  table  from  official  documents,  concerning  the 
accidents  that  have  happened  in  the  mines  of  the  kingdom,  from  1621  to 
1840,  inclusive. 

General  Casts. 


NamlMr 
of 

Number  of  Workmen. 

Mininff  DivlsloM. 

KUIed. 

Wonnded. 

Toul. 

Itt  division,  Province  of  HBioauIt,    ... 
2d       *<      Provinces  of  Namnr  and  Laxembonrg, 
3d        *«      Province  of  Li^ge, 

693 

80 

679 

878 

62 

770 

440 

30 

442 

1318 

92 

1182 

Total  eatuakiei  in  the  Kingdom,   - 

1353 

1710 

882 

2592 

These  cases  may  be  subdivided  under  eiffht  heads,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  to  show  the  nature  of  the  casualties,  tneir  frequency,  and  the  mor- 
tality attending  them.* 


Nature  of  the  accldente  between  18S1  and  1840. 


Number 
of 


Number  of  Workmen. 


Killed. 


Wounded. 


Toul. 


Falling  in  of  the  roof,  of  itonee,  coal,  fcc. 
Divera  aceidenta  in  the  pita,      ... 
Ascending  or  deacending  by  ropes  er  chsins, 
Divers  causes,  .        •        .        •       • 

Pire  damp,        ------ 

Ascending  snd  descending  the  ladders,     - 
Explosions  by  powder,      ..... 

Inundations,      -•••-. 


389 
262 
226 
146 
130 
95 
76 


834 
232 
261 
106 
606 
73 
31 
168 


114 
63 
60 
€8 

472 
30 
79 
16 


448 
285 
311 
174 
977 
103 
110 
184 


1362 


1710 


882 


2692 


Average  number  of  workmen  employed, )  From  1821  to  1S30,  25,960 

in  the  Belgian  coal  mines,                   3  From  1931  to  1840,  31,500 

Mean  of  20  years,  28,740 

Year  1842,  39,277 

The  cases  of  fire  damp,  [detonation  of  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,]  form 

the  most  murderous,  if  not  the  most  frequent  of  these  accidents.  Below  is 

a  summary  of  those  explosions  that  occurred  during  the  period  from  1821 
to  1840. 

Fire  Dfmp. 


Mining  Divisions. 

Number 

of 
accidents 

Number  of  Wotkmen. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Toial. 

1st. — Province  orHainauIt,       .... 
2d.— Provinces  Of  Namnr  and  Luiembourg, 
3d.— Province  of  Li^ge,    -       -       .        .       - 

.    70 
2 

68 

211 

I 
293 

244 

3 

226 

466 

4    • 
518 

Total  in  the  Kiofdom,            -       .       . 
Or  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 

130 

605 
26.16 

472 

23.60 

977 

48.86 

Rapport  an  Roi,  SuUstiqne  de  la  Belgiqoe,  1842,  p.  ci. 
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Thas,  within  twentj  yean,  thirteeo  hundred  and  fifty-two  serious  acci- 
dents  ha?e  taken  place,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
Tictims  have  perished,  or  have  been  grievously  wounded  or  maimed.  This 
forms,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons  a  year,  in  a 
population  that  may  be  placed  at  about  twenty-eight  thousand  persons. 
Nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  individuals  have  fallen  victims  to  fire  damp 
alone.  But  the  seventeen  hundred  and  ten  miners  who  perished  during 
this  time,  had  wives  and  children,  left  in  want  and  misery.  In  valuing  at 
four,  the  number  of  unhappy  creatures,  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on 
these  victims,  and  who  were  abandoned  without  resources,  we  shall  have  an 
amount  of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  sufiering  beings^  whose 
misfortunes  result  from  the  working  of  the  coal  mines. 

In  November,  1841,  a  dreadful  explosion  took  place  in  the  coal  mines  of 
P.  Felix,  Hainanlt,  at  a  depth  of  1450  feet,  causing  the  death  of  thirty 
miners. 

In  May,  1845,  another  disastrous  explosion  of  fire  damp  occurred  in 
the  bottom  of  a  coal  pit,  at  Baussu,  near  Quirrain,  where  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  out  of  two  hundred  miners,  who  were  at  work  at  the 
time,  lost  their  lives. 

An  explosion  of  fire  damp  took  place  in  a  colliery  near  Mons,  March  22, 
1847,  at  a  time  when  fifty  men  were  below.  Of  these,  twenty-six  were 
killed,  and  the  remainder  were  all,  more  or  less,  wounded  seriously. 

Hie  recently  published  Report  of  the  Belgian  mines,  from  1840  to  1844, 
enables  us  to  complete,  so  fiir,  our  table  of  the  number  of  workmen  who 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  exphsums  ofjire  damp. 


Nnmber 

of 
eases. 

Number  of  Workmen  injured. 

KUUd. 

Total  of 
Victims. 

From  1821  to  1840, 

1840  to  1844^ 

130 
64 

606 
132 

672 
180 

977 
302 

In  twenty-four  yean,         -       -       .       - 

194 

627 

662 

1279 

Mining  Jteddeni&^fram  the  "  Compte  Rendu  de  1839-1844." 

JHrst  dimsian  of  Mines — Prmnce  of  Hainaidt. — During  the  period  from 
1840  to  1844,  inclusive,  the  working  the  mines  of  this  province  has  occa- 
sioned 572  grave  accidents,  and  caused  to  perish  291  workmen,  and  wounded 
494  others, — ^785  victims. 

The  mean  n«mber  of  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  first  divi- 
flion  daring  this  period,  was  27^12.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  for  each 
thousand  miners,  there  were  twenty  accidents  and  twenty-eight  victims,  of 
which  eidtteen  have  received  wounds,  and  ten  have  been  deprived  of  life. 

Second  dimnon — Promnea  cf  Namur  and  Luxembourg. — From  1840  to 
the  end  of  1844,  fifty  two  accidents  occurred.  The  number  of  victims  was 
sixty-six,  of  whic|»  thirty-seven  perished,  and  twenty*nine  received  serious 
wounds. 

The  average  number  of  miners  employed  daring  this  interval,  was  2450. 
Thus,  for  every  thousand  workmen,  there  were  twenty-one  accidents,-^ 
eleren  persons  woanded  and  fifteen  others  killed ;  that  is  to  say  twenty-six 


Third  dMwm — Pnwinee  of  lAege^ — One  hundred  and  fifty-one  acci- 
dents, killing  218,  and  wounding  57 :  total,  275  victims. 
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The  average  number  of  miners  working  in  this  district  was  10,932. 
Consequently,  for  every  thousand  workmen,  were  thirteen  accidents,  five 
persons  wounded,  and  twenty  killed ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-five  victims. 

General  Review  of  the  Accidents  which  happened  in  the  Coal  Mines  of 
Bdgiumfrom  1840  to  1844,  tncftiJtve.^Number  of  accidents,  775;  deaths 
in  consequence|546;  severely  wounded,  580, — total  number  of  victims,  1126. 

Average  number  of  miners  employed  at  this  period,  40,894.  This  is 
nineteen  accidents,  fourteen  persons  wounded,  and  thirteen  killed;  total 
victims,  twenty-seven  for  every  thousand. 

Table  of  the  Nature  of  these  Accidents,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency  or  number. 

•  Number. 

Falling  of  stones,  crushing  of  roof,  &c.,  -        -  271 

Divers  causes, 159 

Accidents  in  the  pits, 120 

From  ropes  and  chains,     -        -        •        •        -      68 
Fire-damp,  coups  de  feu,  "grisou"         .        .  64 

Falls  from  ladders,    -        -        -        -        •        -      47 
Explosion  of  powder,     .        -        -        1        .  33 

Inundations, 13 


Total, 


776 


In  the  table  below  the  same  accidents  are  classed  after  the  order  of  their 
importanu. 


NatoTfl  orth«  Aeddanti. 


Number  of  Workmen. 


WoQDded. 


Killed. 


Total  of 
▼ictlmi. 


Fire  damp,        ... 
Fall  of  itonefl,  cnialimg  in,  fcc.] 
Vacions  caoset, 
Varioas  accidents  in  the  pits. 
From  ropes  and  chains,     - 
Falling  rrom  ladders, 
Explosion-  of  powder, 
Inandations,      .       .       • 

Totals,    - 


180 
168 
107 
45 
27 
30 
87 
6 


680 


m 

134 
64 
93 
7S 
19 
13 
80 


646 


302 
292 
171 
138 
99 
49 
39 
36 


1126 


In  pursuance  of  this  momentous  subject  of  coal  mining  accidents,  the 
recently  published  report  of  the  mining  operations  between  the  years  1840 
and  1844,  inclusive,  developes  some  interesting  statistics.  It  is  seen  that 
while  the  production  of  coal  in  the  kingdom  has  increased  twenty  per  cent, 
the  number  of  workinff  miners  has  only  augmented  seventeen  per  cent. 

In  the  same  lapse  of  time  the  total  number  of  these  disasters  augmented 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  victims  have  increased  only  nineteen 
per  cent  This  augmentation  of  the  number  of  victims  bears  principally 
upon  the  wounded,  which  has  increased  fifty-two  per  cent,  while  the  number 
of  killed  has  diminished  to  fifteen  per  cent 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  '<  Compte  Rendu  de  1839^1844," 
is  arranged  in  the  order  of  importance  of  the  several  classes  of  accidents,  at 
separate  periods  of  time,  and  calculated  by  the  actual  per  centage  in  every 
thousand  workmen. 
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Nature  of  tlM  Acddratt. 


'  In  every  1000  Worknen  killed  or 
wounded,  the  reeult  le  thus. 


Period  ftom  Period  Arom  Period  from 
1831  to  1840.  1835  to  1839.  1840  to  1844. 


Firedamp,  ..... 
Falling  of  rocka,  atonee,  coal,  &C.9  - 
Divera  accidents,  .... 
Falls  from  ropes,  chains,  ladders,  &c., 
£xplosion  of  gunpowder,  ... 
Inundation,        -       -       .       .       . 


377 
173 
177 
160 
42 
71 


878 
193 
185 
199 
38 
47 


368 
269 
274 
132 
35 
32 


ToUls, 


1000 


1000 


1000 


The  increaae  or  decrease  in  each  class  of  accideats  is  rendered  sufficiently 
apparent  without  further  comment.  We  would  only  notice  that,  contrary 
to  prevailing  opinion,  founded  on  the  increased  depth  of  the  mines,  the  loss 
of  life  by  fire  damp  has  remarkably  declined.  The  accidents  attributable  to 
the  crushing  in  of  the  roof,  the  falling  of  stones,  coal,  d&c,  has  more  than 
proportionately  increased  within  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  that  occurred  at  the  coal  works  of 
L'EsperancBf  at  length  attracted  serious  attention.  During  the  years  1839, 
1840  and  1841,  the  subject  of  establishing  relief  institutions  in  the  mining 
provinces  was  advocated  by  the  ministry,  and  eventually  decided  by  several 
royal  decrees.  The  archives  of  the  ministrv  contain  several  propositions 
which  were  made  upon  this  subject  M.  Auguste  Vissckers,*  the  present 
director  of  the  administration  of  the  Belgian  mines,  published  an  article 
which  attracted  much  notice,  and  which  has  been  reprinted  in  1843.  It  is 
entitled,  "  Notice  of  the  establishment,  in  Belgium,  of  Provident  Institutions, 
caisses  de  pr^voyance,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Working  Miners."! 

In  the  subjoined  note.  A,  will  be  found  the  titles  of  many  of  the  publica- 

*  To  whom  the  author  of  the  present  volume  is  personally  indebed  forvaloable  docaments 
on  this  interesting  branch  of  statistics,  and  from  which  he  has  not  hesitated  to  make  copious 
extracts. 

f  Literally,  **  foresight  chests  ;>'  the  object  being  not  merely  to  afford  relief,  b<it  to  encour- 
age in  the  mining  popolation  habits  of  foresight.    Mining  Refiew,  Vol.  XII,  p.  167,  171. 

Note  A.  CoiMcs  de  privoyance.^^The  following  publications  treating  more  or  less  directly 
upon  this  subject,  have  been  printed  in  Brussels  of  late  years. 

I.  Rapport  mar  Ut  Caluet  de  prSvoyanet  en  faoeur  dee  cuorien  Mimun,  presented  to  th« 
kint  by  M.  Nothomb,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  24  June,  1839. 

II.  Rapport  tur  let  Caitaee  de  prevoyanee  en  faoeur  dee  ouoriers  Mineurs,  presented  to  the 
king  by  M.  Desmaisi^res,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  19  December,  1841. 

III.  Rapporte  AnnueU  dee  CommiseUme  Adminieirativee  des  Caietes  de  prioojfance  en  faoeur 
dee  ouoriereMineure,  imtUuiee  dans  lee  Prooineee  de  HaUuDut,  de  lAege  et  de  Namur  ;  sevexal 
years. 

IV.  Rapporte  eur  lee  LutUutUme  de  Siettflateanee  du  Royaumei  official  reports  in  1825, 
1826,  1827,  1828,  ace. 

V.  Eeeai  eur  lee  Moyene  d'amiliorer  le  eort  dee  ouvriere,  by  Count  Arrivabene,  1832. 

VI.  Dee  Caieeee  d*ipargne  et  de  leur  Infiuenceeur  lee  Claseee  Laborieueee,  by  M.  Ducpetiauz, 
1831. 

VII.  De  la  Condition  Physique  et  Morale  desjeunes  ouoriers  et  des  Moyene  de  Vameliorer, 
by  the  same,  1843. 

VIII.  De  I'eetablieeement  de  Caieeee  de  privoyance  en  Belgique,  en  faveur  dee  ouoriers 
Mineurst  by  Auguste  Visschers,  1839  et  1843. 

IX.  Eleven  publications  and  reports  upon  the  same  subject,  in  relation  to  local  establish- 
ments in  the  provinces  of  Liege,  Hainault,  Namur  and  Luxemburg,  and  the  arrondissements 
of  Mens  and  Charleroi,— 1839,  1840  and  1841. 

The  generous  bounty  of  the  king,  appreciating  the  acts  of  heroism  and  courage  to  which 
the  accidents  in  the  collieries  frequently  give  rise,  has  expressly  instituted  a  medal  of  recom- 
pense in  favour  of  working  miners.  The  roval  decree  of  the  19th  October,  1840,  determined 
the  form  and  model  of  this  medal,  divided  into  two  classes,  [gold  and  silver.]  Both  of 
them  bear  on  one  side  the  effigy  of  the  king,  and  on  the  reverse  the  insignia  of  the  mtner^s 
profession,  with  these  words  inscribed  upon  the  exergue : 

ACTE  DE  DEVOUEMENT,  RECOMPENCE  NATIONALE, 
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tions  which  appeared  in  Braasels,  in  relation  to  this  sabject,  by  distinguished 
writers.  To  these  works  we  will  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  more 
detailed  inibrmation  on  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest 

We  have  only  to  add  in  this  place  a  short  resum^  of  the  general  plan  and 
condition  of  these  useful  institutions,  chiefly  on  authority  of  the  reports  of 
M.  Desmaisieres  and  M.  Yisschers. 

The  organization  of  the  caisses  de  privoyanu  in  the  five  subdivisions  of 
the  Belgian  coal  basins,  is  the  same  throughout.  The  statutes  are  approved 
by  the  king :  the  governors  of  the  provinces  preside  over  the  administrative 
commissions,  which  are  composed  of  "  exploitants"  and  master  workmen, 
and  render  annual  accounts  to  the  governors.  The  resources  for  these 
institutions  are  derived  fVom  deductions  from  the  wages  V>f  the  men,  equal 
to  one-half  per  cent,  and  from  contributions  of  the  mine  owners  to  the  like 
amount  Each  year,  since  1840,  the  legislature  has  voted  about  42,000 
francs;  three  important  societies  contribute  at  least  5000  francs ;  the  pr<y 
vincial  council  at  Hainault  annually  votes  6000  francs :  to  these  may  be 
added  the  funds  derived  from  endowments,  and  from  the  donations  and 
bequests  of  individuals.  Independently  of  the  temporary  relief  afforded  to 
the  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  on  the  deceased,  the  benefits  are  still 
further  extended  by  furnishing  the  means  of  instrnction  to  the  children. 
Thus,  the  institution,  in  providing  for  the  moral  wants  of  living  generations, 
contribute  to  ameliorate  the  future  condition  of  the  working  miner.  The 
benefits  are  not  limited  solely  to  the  alleviation  of  the  physicd  necessities. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  system  are  best  evidenced  by  the  practical 
working  since  its  introduction.  On  the  1st  January,  1842,  the  proportion 
of  mining  establishments,  [exploitations,]  associated  on  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, and  the  number  of  workmen  who  had  enrolled  themselves  as  mem- 
bers, were  as  follows : 

EzploiUtions.  Working  minera. 
Affiliated  exploitations,  forming  societies,        .         210  31,971 

Establishments  not  yet  associated,  .         160  7,306 

Total  in  the  kingdom,        ....  370  39,277 

Hence  we  perceive  that  the  affiliated  coal  establishments  of  Belgium 
amounted  to  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and  the  workmen 
attached  to  the  provident  societies  were  not  less  than  eighty-one  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  mining  population.  This  is  the  best  indication  of  the 
general  approbation,  by  the  miners  themselves,  as  well  as  the  owners  and 
lessees  of  the  collieries,  of  these  institutions,  throughout  Belgium. 

"  Thus,  happily,"  concludes  M.  Desmaisieres,  "  have  these  humane  pro- 
jects been  most  nobly  brought  about,  by  the  influence  of  the  proprietary, 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  government,  and  by  the  parental  solicitude  of  the 
sovereign." 

The  working  miner,  left  to  himself,  has  not  the  foresight,  and  does  not 
possess  the  influence  necessary  to  bring  to  a  good  issue  such  projects  as 
these.  It  is  then  for  the  manufacturers  and  for  the  civil  administrations  to 
set  on  foot  the  establishment  of  beneficent  and  relief  funds.  Modem  phi- 
lanthropy has  nobly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  workman.  What  is  important 
above  all,  is  to  protect  him  against  the  reverses  which  continually  threaten 
industry,  in  all  the  gigantic  extension  to  which  it  has  reached.  It  is  not 
enouffh  to  provide  for  his  health — for  his  comfort — he  ought  to  be  habituated 
to  reflect  as  to  the  future.  Once  accustom  him  to  do  this,  and  the  workman 
will  become  more  moral ;  because  he  will  be  persuaded  that  his  condition 
is  ameliorated. 
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The  mining  art  was  earijr  diffused  through  the  states  of  Germany.  Various 
edicts  granted  privileges,  or  what  were  then  called  franchises^  to  the  cities  of 
the  mineral  districts. 

In  the  greater  part  of  these  ordinances  we  percei?e  ''  dispoaitioiis  pro- 
tectrices"  to  the  workmen ;  particularly  the  assurance  of  certain  aid  to  hin^ 
self  and  to  his  family,  in  cases  of  accident. 

The  ordinances  of  1524  and  1538,  made  for  the  mines  of  Hartz,  [Han- 
over,] assured  to  the  wounded  labourer,  besides  medical  aid,  tiie  enjoyment 
of  his  pay,  for  eight  weeks,  if  the  working  company  made  profits;  but  only 
during  four  weelu  if  it  lost  Hence  we  observe  that  it  was  the  mining 
company  on  whom  the  expense  devolved. 

A  similar  ordinance,  of  the  22d  July,  1564,  made  in  the  electorate  of 
Treves,  reserved  a  certain  weekly  sum  from  all  the  workmen's  wages, 
towards  these  objects.  This  is  the  earliest  edict  which  makes  mention  of  a 
reserved  fund,  introduced  by  fixed  regulation. 

An  edict  of  the  margrave  of  Brandebourg,  20th  Oct.  1599,  bestowed 
franchise  and  privileges  on  the  city  of  Tarnowitz,  in  Silesia.  Art.  I.  of 
this  act  founded  a  common  fund,  to  be  supported  by  moneys  retained  from 
the  pay  of  the  working  miners.  Its  object  was  to  contribute  to  the  founda- 
tion and  the  construction  of  churches  and  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afRnrd  Christian  asastance  to  the  wounded  workmen ;  or,  in  case  of  dealh, 
to  their  widows  and  orphans. 

We  will  not  here  enumerate  all  the  ordinances  prescribed  in  favour  of 
the  mining  workman,  and  the  estabfishment  of  common  fiinds.  Similar 
institutions  exist  even  in  Sweden,  for  the  working  forgeroen,  sick  or 
wounded ;  each  owner  of  forges,  every  master  forgeman,  contributes.  The 
simple  workman  bears  a  reserved  amount  equal  to  the  half  of  that  which 
is  contributed  by  the  master  forgeman. 

Germany  presents  us,  from  an  early  period,  an  example  of  two  institu* 
tions  by  which  we  might  profit.  1.  Mutual  insurance  funds  for  poor  mines  •* 
2.  Relief  societies—-*'  caisses  de  secours*'— for  the  miners. 

The  first  of  these  institutions  is  especially  useful  in  the  infancy  of  the 
art  of  working  the  mines ;  but  when,— extraction  having  attained  consider- 
able amount,— the  production  tends  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumption, is  all  insurance  between  the  mines,  all  association  for  works  of 
general  utility  superfluous  f  The  system  of  insurances  against  risks  of 
every  kind  has  only  been  developed  within  a  few  years,  in  Belgium  and  in 
France.  Mines  are  penetrated  with  the  necessity  of  remedies  against  the 
evils  of  unlimited  competition ;  against  the  disorders  which  it  has  tended 
to  produce.  Even  in  Belgium,  already,  one  of  our  financial  societies  has 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  species  of  institution,  [syndicat,]  for  the  in- 
dusti7  o^  ^^  high-furnaces  and  forges.  These  ideas  should  not  be  lost 
Public  riches  as  well  as  private  fortunes  suffer  firom  the  disorders  of  exces- 
sive competition;  of  an  imprudent  excitement,  given  to  the  productive 
forces.    The  history  of  late  yean  should  serve  us  as  a  warning. 

"  Caisses  de  secours"  for  poor  miners,  wounded  or  sick,  at  length  exist  in 
Belgium,  but  the  government  alone  could  not  have  established  them.  In 
Germany,  the  devdopment  early  given  to  the  "  exploitation"  of  mines ;  the 
important  number  of  workmen  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry ;  the 

*  Abridged  from  the  <«  Notice  far  P^sUblitieinent,  en  Belgiqae,  de  Caiites  de  Pr^voy- 
aace,  en  ftvear  dei  Oavriert  Bfinenn."  Bmielles.  1843. 
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revenaes  which  the  princes  derived  from  it ;  the  influence  which  they  en- 
joyed in  these  mine  operations,  by  virtue  of  the  principle  which  attributes 
them  to  the  sovereiffn,  (^droits  r^galienj  have  induced  the  depositories  of 
power  to  regulate  aH  that  which  concerns  the  extraction  from  the  mine,  the 
duties,  and  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants.  Sacrifices  were  at  first 
alone  imposed  on  the  working  companies ;  subsequently  the  workmen  were 
called  on  to  contribute*  The  princes  granted  subsidies  or  privileges  to  the 
"  chests" ;  in  many  of  the  mines  free  action  was  reserved  to  the  benefit  fund. 

These  institutions  were  regulated  by  some  suitable  persons,  chosen  by 
the  officers  of  the  prince.  The  funds  were  inclosed  in  boxes  having  several 
keys.     Sometimes  also  the  workmen  bore  a  part  in  the  directing  commission. 

The  working  miners  were  not,  in  Germany,  and  are  not  now,  abandoned 
by  their  masters :  the  authorities  are  careful  to  provide  for  their  necessities. 
These  chests  were  sometimes  very  rich.  According  to  Jars,  the  revenues 
of  the  Caisse  of  the  poor  miners  of  the  department  of  Freyberg,  amount 
annually  to  24,000  livres :  about  the  year  1757,  the  capital,  invested  at  five 
per  cent,  interest,  was  32,646  livres. 

THE  PRUSSIAN  STATES. 

As  regards  legislation  over  the  aid  afforded  to  the  workmen,  in  mining 
casualties,  the  articles  214  to  220,  of  the  general  code  of  the  Prussian  states, 
were  formed,  in  order  to  generalize  and  reproduce  the  various  local  statutes. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  them  here. 

Finally,  public  authority  has  recently  sanctioned  regulations  for  the 
established  provident  institutions,  in  favour  of  working  miners,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia, 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

What  the  wise  direction  of  public  authority  has  established  in  Germany, 
the  spirit  of  association,  the  sentiment  of  individual  independence,  the 
habit  of  calculation  and  of  observation,  have  consecrated  in  Great  Britain. 
The  associations  of  provident  institutions,  of  saving,  of  insurance,  of  chari- 
table, friendly  and  benefit  societies  and  clubs,  in  this  country,  have  been 
clothed  with  the  popular  character,  always  visible  in  all  its  institutions. 
Kowever,  the  patronage  of  the  higher  classes  is  not  refused.  It  is  probable 
even  that  these  establishments  have  been  originated  by  the  masters  or  by  the 
mining  companies;  but  these  parties  have  placed  themselves  in  the  back-ground 
of  the  picture.  The  charitable  or  friendly  societies  have  become  now  part 
of  the  customs  of  the  English  people.  The  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  covered 
with  them. 

We  have  consulted  the  documents  relating  to  the  benefit  societies,  or 
those  of  mutual  assistance,  in  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
general,  although  the  donations  of  distinguished  patrons,  or  those  of  the 
proprietors,  are  welcomed,  the  major  part  of  the  funds  is  supplied  by  the 
workmen ;  not  by  means  of  a  voluntary  assessment,  but  by  virtue  of  statutes 
to  which  they  submit  on  entering  into  the  establishment. 

These  institutions  participate  in  the  character  of  insurance  societies,  but 
they  present  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  not,  to  any  one,  the  object  of  lucre 
or  of  a  speculation.  They  possess  the  defects  of  the  societies  of  mutual 
help ;  inasmuch  as,  in  general,  they  apply  only  to  a  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals.  But  the  wisdom  with  which  the  funds  are  guarded,  the  prudence 
which  they  exercise  not  to  encroach  upon  the  reserve,  show  that  the  incon- 
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Teniences  are  at  least  but  slight.  The  workman  knows  that  the  *'  chest"  is 
onJy  maintained  bj  his  conti^ibutions;  he  knows  that  the  funds  cannot  be 
diverted,  and  he  makes  no  complaint,  in  any  ease,  of  the  insignificance  of 
the  aid  be  receives  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  that  he  has  made. 

Nevertheless,  the  fands  are,  ordinarily,  sufficient,  and  in  affinity  with  the 
wants  of  the  members.  The  proprietor  of  the  English  mines  interests  him- 
self in  the  lot  of  his  workmen.  He  takes  pride  in  seeing  them  well-ordered 
and  economical.  For  hb  own  advantage,  he  constructs,  for  the  use  of  his 
work-people,  habitations  convenient  to  the  seat  of  their  operations.  He 
gives  them,  sometimes,  dwellings  gratuitously.  He  founds  schools  for  the 
children;  he  furnishes  a  place  for  a  common  library.  He  contributes  to 
the  stock  for  mutual  assistance,  placed  under  his  patronage;  he  holds  the 
funds,  and  pays  the  interest  on  them. 

In  England  especially, — and  the  attempts  to  reform  the  poor-laws  demon- 
strate it,-^they  seek  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  those  institutions  which 
are  solely  charitable  or  purely  helpful.  The  superior  classes,  so  enlightened 
in  this  kingdom,  interfere  in  these  institutions  only  to  facilitiite  their  opera- 
tion. The  government,  whose  action  ordinarily  remains  latent,  limits  itself 
to  the  publication  of  the  precise  formula  for  the  regulation  of  the  various 
societies  of  insurance  or  benefit. 

These  societies  when  they  have  acquired  some  extension,  are  very  careful 
to  solicit  and  secure  legal  sanction.  An  advocate  of  the  crown  is  appointed 
to  review  the  rules  of  the  associations  which  aspire  to  be  incorporated.  ^The 
acts  of  Parliament,  10  Geo.  IV.  and  4  and  5  William  IV.,  fix  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  the  final  sanction  is  accorded  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county. 
.  The  numerous  philanthropic  societies  in  Great  Britain  second  the  ten- 
dency of  the  English  people  to  profit  by  the  benefits  of  co-operation.  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  times  to  come,  will  produce  such  wonders  as  we  owe,  in  the 
order  of  physics,  to  the  accumulation  of  steam,  or  to  electricity.  It  is  a 
lever  or  powerful  spring,  which  till  now  has  been  employed  but  imperfectly; 
but  which,  well  directed,  will  be  the  principle  of  prodigies  which  the  future 
will  disclose. 

The  English  workman  is,  in  general,  better  instructed,  and  is  in  easier 
circumstances,  than  those  of  Belgium.  He  not  only  has  a  love  for  his  pro- 
fession, but  entertains  a  great  respect  for  his  superiors  and  for  the  laws. 
The  habit  of  economy,  the  advantage  he  finds  in  it,  the  pride  which  the 
sentiment  of  his  power  and  good  coikluct  gives  him,  contribute  to  strengthen 
these  moral  ties.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  workers  in  the  great  manufac- 
tories :  reduced  to  the  state  of  paupers ;  ill  fed  ;  exposed  to  every  privation. 
But  the  working  miner  is^  in  this  kingdom,  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  the  Belgian  miner. 

There  are  two  traits  of  character  in  the  English  workmen  that  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of: — the  care  that  they  take  to  provide  a  suitable  and  reli- 
gious burial  for  their  deceased  comrades,  and  the  importance  which  they 
attach  to  the  education  of  their  children.* 

The  picture  thus  presented  by  M.  Visschers,  of  the  condition  of  the 
English  miners,  is  drawn  by  a  friendly  hand,  and  perhaps  may  be  considered 
somewhat  flattering. 

To  the  foregoing  liberal  views  of  this  philanthropist,  we  proceed  to  note 
some  prominent  statistics  on  the  miners'  Benefit  Societies,  and  on  the  casual- 
ties of  coal  mining  in  England;  a  countiy  which  has  perhaps  a  greater  in- 
terest in  these  subjects  than  any  other,  being  the  largest  coal  producer,  and 

*  Notie«  rar  I'eiUbliMement  de  Caiwei  de  PrSroyance.  M.  A.  Visfcben,  1843,  p.  18. 
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employing  a  more  numerons  population  in  its  eztraotion,  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  united. 

The  continuance  of  Tolttntary  subscriptions  to  the  innumerable  prorident 
societies  of  the  mining  districts,  proves  the  prevailing  reliance  on  their 
efficacy  in  times  of  emergency;  while  the  almost  universal  enrollment,  as 
contributing  members,  of  the  class  of  operatives  especially  interested  in 
the  result,  attest  the  estimate  which  has  been  formed,  by  the  working  miners 
themselves,  of  the  salutary  influence  of  those  associations.  Local  instances, 
we  are  constrained  to  admit,  may  be  cited  where  abuses  have  existed ;  where 
the  system  has  been  rendered  less  operative  for  good  by  defective  arrange 
ments ;  by  erroneous  calculations  at  the  outset ;  or  by  occasbnal  improvi- 
dence  in  the  management ;  such,  for  instance,  as  has  been  shown  by  a 
Parliamentary  Report  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-fields;  a  district 
which  has  acquired  a  lamentable  notoriety,  for  the  habits  and  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  its  mining  population.  But  the  general  working  of  the 
relief  funds  and  provident  societies,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  is  satisfactory :  creating  habits  of  foresight  and  economy— com- 
pulsory probably  at  first— and,  above  all,  estimable  in  bringing  opportune 
succour  to  the  maimed  and  the  sick,  and  relief  to  the  infirm;  in  providing 
support  to  the  survivors  of  those  frightful  accidents  which  so  often  occur; 
in  securing  decent  burial  to  the  dead,  and,  in  affording  consolation  to  the 
families  of  such  as  have  unfortunately  perished. 

The  drawback  on  the  utility  of  the  ordinary  country  clubs,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  their  local  operation  and  restricted  character ;  in  the  limited  and 
fluctuating  nature  of  their  resources.  Often  based  on  erroneous  data ;  ft'e- 
quently  originating  with,  and  conducted  by,  the  uninformed ;  isolated  in  all 
respects;— they  want  the  power  and  uniformity,  almost  amounting  to  nation- 
ality which  the  coherence  of  the  Belgian  confederated  ezphUoHanSy  guaran- 
teed by  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  government  and  laws,  seems  to  assure  to 
the  individual  societies  of  which  they  are  made  up. 

In  England  there  are  no  public  institutions  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  country  club  system.  It  has  been  even  considered  better  to  leave  the 
supposed  evils  to  be  corrected  by  the  interested  parties  themselves.  More- 
over it  is  contended  that  the  extension  of  especial  public  protection  and 
relief  in  favour  of  one  class  of  operatives,  is  incompatible  with  strict  justice 
towards  numerous  other  classes  who  also  pursue  hazardous  occupations ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  sea  service,  in  which  2,000  British  sailors  are 
annually  estimated  to  perish  by  shipwreck ;  which  appears  very  little  to 
exceed  the  number  of  the  killed  and  disabled  miners. 

Violent  deaths,  which  occurred  in  55  mining  districts  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  year  1838. 

By  falling  down  shafts,     ....  63 

Breaking  of  ropes,  ....  1 

Ascending  and  descending,  ...  10 

Drowned,  .....  22 

Fallingof  stones  and  coals,  ...  97 

Explosions  of  gas,  ....  88 

Explosions  of  gunpowder,  ...  4 

By  trams  and  wagons,       ....  21 

By  Tarious  injuries,  -  .  -  .  43 

Total,  349 
HtmV  CamttUies  in  the  South  Stafardshire  Ceal  District.— Thia  dis- 
trict has  been  recently  investigated  by  the  "  Midland  Mining  Ck>mmi8sion/' 
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and  forms  an  important  part  of  tbeir  able  Report,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  I^n- 
cred.  He  remarks,  "  I  come  now  to,  perhaps,  the  most  distressing  part  of 
my  subject,  on  which  I  hare  to  present  details  which  I  am  persuaded  must 
shock  the  feelings  of  all  who^ad  them ;  I  aUade  to  the  frightfol  amount  of 
accidents  and  loss  of  life  which  is  day  by  day  leaving  the  fiitheriess  and 
widows  to  lament  the  sudden  loss,  in  the  midst  of  health  and  vigour,  of 
those  on  whom  they  depended  for  support 

''I  should  hardly  have  been  disposed  to  investigate  this  subject  so 
minutely,  had  1  beHeved  that  such  a  destruction  of  human  life  was  a  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  working  of  the  thick-coal  seam ; 
for  in  this  by  far  the  most  danger  is  incurred.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  proving  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  shall 
produce  instances  in  which  a  gratifying  contrast  to  the  general  course  of 
things  is  exhibited/'* 

The  writer  proceeds  to  quote  the  records  of  tfie  ^'General  Registry  Office,^ 
which  furnished  the  followbg  appalling  results. 

Table  of  the  deaths  of  miners  in  the  Dudley  Coaljield^  in  5i  years,  viz. 
from  July  1837  to  December  1842,  and  the  proportion  of  such  deaths  as 
result  from  accidents,  in  eleven  parishes,  whose  population  in  1841  was 
821,018.  We  may  observe  that  in  this  population  there  appears  to  be  no 
registry  or  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  miners,  so  that  we  are  deficient 
in  the  means  of  comparing  the  results  with  other  districts. 
Deaths  of  miners,  of  15  years  and  upwards,  in  5i  years,  •  1122 

Of  the  above  number  killed  by  accidents,  -  -  610 

Proportion  per  cent  [being  54.8  killed,  out  of  every  100  deaths,]     54.3 
Average  age  of  miners  at  their  deaths,  years,        -  •  d6| 

Thus  every  miner  has  nKM'e  than  an  equal  chance  of  being  killed,  in  pu^ 
tning  his  occupation. 

According  to  a  return  by  Mr.  Best,  manager  of  the  large  works  of  the 
British  Iron  Company,  the  proportions  of  casualties,  in  the  Netherton  col- 
liery, were,  in  1842,  or  rather  for  45  weeks  in  that  year,  as  follows : 

Men        AccI-    Ofwhleh     AeeMentt     Deathi 
emploved.    deatt.   w«f«AUal.    pereeqt.   pere«Dt. 

lo  the  thick  coal  pits,  62        59  4  72         5 

In  the  thin  coal  and  iron-stone  pits,     02        67  0  73  0 

174      126  4 

As  daring  this  year,  1842,  the  works  were  inactive  for  seven  weeks,  on 
account  of  the  strike  of  the  men,  if  we  take  the  proportion  for  the  entire 
year  or  52  weeks,  the  result  shows  a  total  of  near  146  accidents^  sufficiently 
serious  to  prevent  men  from  working,  out  of  174  mines. 

Mr.  Best  adds,  that  in  the  same  year  was  paid,  to  the  sick  colliers,  miners' 
widows  and  orphans  in  that  establishment,  upwards  of  .£560s(2,721. 

Mr.  Smith,  manager  of  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  employing 
1054  miners,  funishes  the  following  sutement  abo  for  the  year  1642,  or  for 
45  weeks  only. 

Thick  coal  colliera,         -  -  -  -  429 

Thin  coal  and  ironstone  miners,  -  •  •  290 

Limestone  mineni,  ....  335 

1054  men. 
Medical  relief,  and  pensions  paid  to  wounded  and  superannuated  miners 
and  widows,  ;£960  95.-44>65a 

^  MMHaad  Minijig  Commiarion,  Vint  Aeport,  1843,  p.  liv. 
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From  the  details  of  the  mintng  casaallies  ip  this  region,  it  appears  that 
none  ha?e  been  occasioned  by  inundation,  and  very  few  by  explosions  of 
fire^iamp.  This  gas  appears  to  be  not  engendered  by  the  Staffordshire 
coal,  so  abundantly  as  in  roost  other  fields;  the  men  usually  working  with 
open  candles. 

The  reporter  goes  on  to  state  the  remarkable  circumstance  that,  with  so 
great  a  number  of  frightful  accidents,  constantly  occurring,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  hospital  in  the  whole  mining  district,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  in-door  patients  at  the  Wolverhampton  Dispensary.  All  other  cases^ 
requiring  peculiar  skill,  must  be  sent  to  Birmingham. 

A  serious  case  of  explosion  occurred  on  the  18th  August,  1845,  at  Tivi- 
dale,  near  Dudley,  when  twenty  miners  lost  then*  lives.  Among  other  cases 
may  be  added  that  at  Round's  Green  colliery,  near  Oldburg,  by  which 
twenty  lives  were  lost,  on  the  17th  November,  1846|  leaving  fourteen 
widows  and  one  hundred  and  two  orphans  destitute. 

Benefit  Clubs  in  the  Dudley  or  South  Staffordshire  CoalJidd.—TYi^ 
report  from  which  we  have  last  quoted,  examines  into  the  nature  of  the 
associations  among  the  miners  of  this  district,  for  the  relief  of  the  members 
in  sickness,  and  for  their  burials,  and  allowances  to  their  widows.  "  These 
institutions,  so  beneficial  in  themselves,  and  so  well  calculated,  if  properly 
regulated,  to  counteract  the  habitual  improvidence  of  the  workmen,  and  to 
compensate,  in  some  small  degree,  for  the  absence  of  a  wealthier  class  living 
amongst  them,  are,  by  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  interested  parties,  converted 
into  one  of  the  numerous  means  by  which  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the 
miner  are  transferred  from  his  pocket  to  the  till  of  the  public  house." 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  details  which  appear  in  the  pages  of  the 
report.  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  practical  working  of  the  system  is 
greatly  in  need  of  amendment;  and,  indeed,  occasionally  is  productive  of 
injurious  consequences.  The  evidence  shows  that  these  clqbs  are  always 
held  at  public  houses,  and  are  promoted  by  the  publicans  for  their  own 
benefit.  By  reason  of  the  abuses  of  the  system,  and  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  funds  to  drinking  and  unnecessary  expenses,  the  results  are  far  less 
beneficial  than  they  might  be. 

The  ** friendly  societies  or  sick  clubs"  are  very  numerous,  and  are  estab- 
lished on  various  principles.  They  engage  with  a  medical  man  to  attend 
the  members  during  sickness;  and  he  is  paid  from  2s.  to  45.  [fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar]  per  annum,  for  each  member  enrolled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that 
if  a  member  continues  a  charge  on  the  sick  fund  for  twelve  months  at  one 
time,  he  is  reduced  to  half  pay  for  life,  and  allowed  to  follow  his  employ- 
ment if  he  is  able. 

There  are  also  "  Odd  Fellows  and  Lodges"  established  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  clubs,  with  the  additioii  of  the  ceremonies  and  feasts,  but 
as  these  are  attended  with  considerable  expense,  the  steady  mechanics  pre- 
fer the  common  " sick  clubs" 

The  "  Field  Clubs"  are  confined  entirely  to  the  miners,  and  afford  medi- 
cal attendance  and  sick-pay  only  during  illness  from  accidents  occasioned 
by  the  work.  The  payments  to  these  clubs  are  compulsory,  and  the  em- 
ployer always  stops  the  contributions,  out  of  the  wages  of  the  men.  The 
miners  are  very  generally  in  a  sick  or  "  life  club"  in  addition  to  their  **  field 
club." 

Mr.  Simkiss,  from  whose  evidence  we  extract  the  foregoing  notes,  adds 
that  "  all  the  ctubs  or  societies,  in  this  neighbourhood,  must  be  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  as  they  are  of  short  duration.  The  oldest  I  can  find 
have  not  been  in  existence  more  than  seventy  years ;  and  by  far  the  majority 
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do  not  last  one  third  of  that  timd."  For  aome  jeara,  when  new  membera 
are  joining,  and  the  funds  are  consequently  increasing,  they  appear  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  But  when  the  original  members  grow  old  and 
become  a  serious  charge  on  the  funds,  young  men  look  out  to  join  younger 
clubs.  The  original  club  first  becomes  stationary;  then  as  the  deaths 
increase  the  funds  decline,  the  numbers  diminish ;  and,  after  struggling  for 
awhile,  they  ultimately  divide  what  litUe  stock  is  left  among  the  few  sur- 
vivors. Thus,  those  who  have,  during  life,  contributed  regiHarly,  with  an 
assurance  of  provision  in  their  old  i|ge,  are  now,  when  they  want  the  most» 
left  with  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  parochial  relief. 

The  miners  and  mechanics,  generally,  make  no  provision  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  dubs,)  for  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  old  age.  There  are  very 
few  who  ever  make  any  deposits  in  the  savings'  bank,  and  the  instances  of 
miners  becoming  depositors,  are  so  few,  that  we  may  almost  say,  there  are 
none  of  that  dasa." 

Besides  the  voluntary  clubs  above  mentioned,  established  by  miners 
themselves,  there  is  a  regular  system  of  relief  for  men  wounded  or  killed  in 
the  service,  and  also  to  their  widows. 

In  the  thick-coal  mines,  [ten  yard  coal]  the  custom  is  for  the  owner  of 
the  mine  to  allow  6s.  a  week  to  the  wounded ,'  and  ls»  Qd.  a  week  to  the 
widow  of  any  man  killed ;  together  with  Is.  a  week  to  each  child  which  she 
may  have  under  the  age  of  ten.  The  men  on  their  part,  make  a  special 
collection  at  every  weekly  pay,  for  any  wounded  man,  or  widow  of  a  fellow 
workman,  of  as  much  as  will  make  up  another  65.  weekly.* 

The  most  mischievous  sort  of  clubs,  both  to  the  finances  and  the  morals 
of  the  miners,  are  what  are  called  ^^ money  dubs;*'  being  subscriptions  to 
certain  funds,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  South  Sta&rdshire  coal  di» 
trict,  all  which  money  is  spent  in  drink  at  public  houses.  By  the  evidence 
of  the  resident  clergy,  the  regulations  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  clubs  her« 
are  'Merribly  destructive  of  the  morals  and  the  savings  of  the  workmen." 

It  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  this  district  to  state  that  they  strenuously  ex- 
erted themselves  to  induce  the  adoption  of  clubs  conducted  on  sounder 
principles,  as  well  as  other  institutions  calculated  to  remove  the  evils  com* 
plained  of.  Here  are  "  Provideni  societies"  for  savings  and  for  relief  in 
sickness,  in  connection  with  Sunday  and  day  schools.  There  are  also 
"  Wesleyan  Citibs,"  and  "Clothing  Clubs^'  the  latter  have  a  beneficial  effect 
in  inducing  habits  of  saving.  To  these  we  may  add  the  "Dorcas  societies" 
consisting  of  charitably  disposed  ladies,  who  hold  stated  meetings,  and  make 
articles  of  clothing  which  are  sold  to  the  poor  at  half  the  price  of  the 
materials 

A  series  of  articles  on  Benefit  Societies,  by  Dr.  Beard,  was  published  in 
the  "  People's  Journal"  in  1847.  From  these  we  learn  in  detail  how  ex- 
tensive and  almost  universal  are  the  failures  of  the  English  Benefit  associ« 
ations,  arising  from  defective  management,  and  from  the  erroneous  structure 
of  their  respective  constitutions. 

In  the  '*  Odd  Fellow  and  Friendly  Societies"  the  scale  on  which  they 
have  failed— and,  unless  great  changes  are  introduced,  will  fail — is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Nelson,  fearfully  large.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sherman  lately  stated 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Liverpool—-'  Mr.  Ansell  had  told  him  of  two  thou* 
sand  societies  having  been  submitted  to  him  in  three  years,  whose  af&irs 
were  proved  to  be  altogether  insolvent.'    "  But,"  observes  Dr.  Beard,  « there 

*  Firtt  Report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Ck>mmiNion,  p.  li. 
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is  another  kind  of  fiilare:  the  itaff  breaks  «der  the  hand  of  the  poor  aick, 
aged  man,  the  first  time  he  leans  on  it  Benefit  societies,  in  nomheriess 
instances,  do  not  aflbrd  the  needlol  aid." 

We  trust  thefe  needs  no  apology  for  calling  attention,  throngh  the  oiedinm 
ef  the  foregoing  passages,  to  the  defective  construction  of  associatioiui 
whicli  were  desimed  for  the  most  usefol  and  beneficial  purposes. 

The  extent  of  their  failure  can  scarcely  be  fully  ascertained;  for  the 
sofferers  are  in  humble  life ;  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  society,  and  have 
no  sufficient  means  of  making  their  injuries  known.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  only  resource  by  which  benefoicot  men  could 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  number  of  these  faihiies^  and  of  the  suier- 
ings  they  have  entailed."* 

ComwaB,^^"  The  diseases  of  miners,"  forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  addressed  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall :  and 
also  another  by  Dr.  Barbara.  They  contain  some  very  important  statistical 
statements  respecting  the  deaths  and  diseases  among  the  mining  population 
of  Cornwall,  and  a  aeries  of  comparisons  between  the  mining  oistricts  of 
Cornwall  and  the  coal  regions  of  Staffordshire,  Northumberland,  d&c.t 

Mmer^  C7u6.— 4t  does  not  appear  that  provident  associations,  of  much 
utility  or  permanent  character,  prevail  in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  want  of  a  better  system  there  has  been  frequently  deplored  Various 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  mining  schools,  and  beneficial  socio* 
ties,  founded  on  an  adequate  scale  and  based  on  correct  princ^>le8,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  ineflfectoally  advocated  in  Cornwall.  That  of  a 
general  miners'  ohib  is  the  last 

In  1846,  efibrts  were  made  to  engage  the  public  sympathy  in  favour  of 
this  association,  and  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  lords  and  adventurers 
to  give  their  countenance  to  the  plan,  and  to  support  the  wishes  of  the  great 
body  of  miners.  The  project  fi>r  a  "  Miners'  Society"  had  previously  been 
abandoned,  for  want  of  the  requisite  co-operation  of  the  influential  classes. 

It  was  urged  that  necessity  and  policy  required  the  establishment  of  a 
provident  association  in  every  district,  or  of  branches  emanating  from  one 
general  society  or  club,  which  should  be  based  upon  such  principles  as 
should  amply  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  labouring  miner,  when, 
through  the  various  risks,  inseparable  firom  his  hazardous  avocation,  he 
should  be  incapacitated  from  labour. 

If,  as  we  infer  from  the  address  of  some  of  the  advocates  for  this  general 
club,  the  thirty  thousand  miners  are  to  contribute  their  full  share  of  the 
annual  funds,  and  the  lords  and  adventurers,  and  benevolent  persons  to  sup* 
ply  the  other  moiety,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  *^  caisses  de  secours"  the 
project  appears  to  be  unobjectionable ;  for  it  has  been  well  proved,  tluit  no 
plan  works  well  as  a  merely  charitable  institution  giving  gratuitous  aid;  no 
project  is  successful  in  teaching  the  importance  of  foresight  and  timely 
economy,  which  does  not  comprise  the  contributions  of  the  working  miners 
themselves,  and  constitute  them  joint  guardians  of  the  funds  destined  to 
relieve  their  future  wants. 

Mining  Aceidenis  in  Great  Britain. — The  Mining  Journal,  January, 
1844,  published  a  list  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  deaths  and  acci* 
dents  noted  in  its  cdnmns  during  the  previous  eight  months. 

Out  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  deaths  of  colliers  only 
among  that  chiss  of  population,  reported  by  the  Midland  Mining  Commis- 

*  Th«  People'!  Journal,  Jaly,  1847.  t  Mining  Review,  AugnM,  1839,  and  1841. 
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sioo,  no  leas  than  six  hundred  and  ten  aroie  from  accidents;  bjr  which  it 
appears  there  is  a  firightfiil  advance  of  mining  mortality.  The  editor  con- 
ceifes  that  '<  the  number  of  lives  sacrificjed  annually,  cannot  be  less  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  cases  recorded  in 
which  severe  injuries  have  been  received,  resulting  ultimately  in  the  loss  of 
livesw"* 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  English  to  state  that  he  has  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
done  his  utmost  towards  the  humane  object  of  establishing  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  accidents  in  mines,  and  has  let  no  opportunity 
pass  of  awakening  sympathy  in  favour  of  that  unfortunate  class.  We  fear 
thai  there  is  too  much  truth  in  ttie  following  severe  remark : — 

*' England  is  justly  proud  of  her  numerous  charities,  her  hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  maimed,  her  asylums  for  the  aged  and  decayed  members  of  society, 
and  her  institotions  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  widow  and 
orphan.  But^  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  a  country  indebted,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  her  position  to  her  mineral  riches,  cannot  reckon,  amongst  her 
numerous  charitable  establishments,  one  which  is  devoted  to  the  maimed 
or  aged  collier  or  miner,  nor  a  [public]  fund  wherewith  to  support  the 
widow  and  the  fathedess  who  may  be  bereaved  of  their  natural  protector 
by  accidents  in  mines."t 

The  same  gentleraaui  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  28th 
Jannaiy,  1846,  stated  that  the  loss  of  life  in  mines  and  collieries  within  the 
preceding  year,  was  upward  of  a  thousand  individuals. 

A  printed  statement  has  subsequently  appeared,  wherein  it  is  shown  that 
in  twelve  cases  alone,  in  thirty-two  years,  there  was  sustained  a  loss  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  lives,  in  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal- 
field, chiefly  by  explosions  in  the  pits.    We  add  the  details  below. 
Data. 

1612,  May  25th, 

1815,  May  3d, 
do.    June  2d, 

1821,  October  23d, 

1823,  November  3d, 

1835,  June  18th, 

1839,  June, 
do.    June  23d, 

1841, 

1843, 

1844,  Sept.  28th, 

1845,  August  21  St, 

Cases  of  death,  723 
A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1843,  by  the 
pitmen  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  in  which  they  state  that  within 
the  preceding  twenty  years  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pitmen,  the  friends  and 
companions  of  the  petitioners,  had  been  miserably  destroyed  in  the  Dur^ 
ham  and  Northumberland  mines,  by  explosions  of  inflammable  gas,  and  that 
others  met  the  most  fearful  deaths  from  various  other  causes ;  that  these- 
explosions  have  always  been  traced  to  the  want  of  sufficient  ventilation,, 
permitting  the  accumulation  of  the  gas  in  such  masses  that,  when  set  fire  to,, 
it  explodes  with  sufficient  force,  sometimes,  to  blow  men  up  a  shaft  six 
hundred  feet  deep  as  if  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  to  shake  the  solid. 

*  Mining  Joarnal,  January  30tb,  1844. 

t  Mining  Josrotl,  Vol.  XUI.  p.  391 }  alao,  3Ut  Jmuary,  1846. 
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Felling, 

92 

Explosion. 

Heaton, 

75 

Inundation 

NewbotUe, 

67 

Explosion. 

Wallsend, 

53 

do. 

Rainton, 

69 

do. 

Walkend. 

102 

da 

St  Hilda, 

33 

do. 

Sooth  Shields, 

61 

do. 

Wellington  and 

Thornlejr, 

41 

King  pit, 

28 

Haswell, 

95 

do. 

Jarrov  colliery. 

»9 

do. 

exxxiT 


urmooncTioN. 


groand  similarly  to  an  earthquake.  They  state  that,  knowing  the  Davy 
lamp  is  liable  to  fire  an  explosive  mixture  under  certain  circumstances, 
they  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  their  lives  being  secured  by  an  imperfect 
instrument,  easily  deranged,  and  which  at  the  moment  of  greatest  danger 
brings  on  the  mischief  it  is  intended  to  prevent,  and  on  the  supposed  safety 
of  which  has  been  based  the  modern  practice  of  carrying  foul  underground 
workings  to  a  most  dangerous  extent. 

The  petitioners,  who  assembled  to  the  number  of  iifleen  thousand,  at  their 
meeting,  suggested  that  the  only  way  of  working  the  mines  with  security, 
would  be  by  sinking  two  shafts  at  the  "  winning,"  and  as  the  work  extends 
making  additional  shafts.  The  mine  would  then  be  thoroughly  ventilated, 
(he  coal  more  easily  worked,  and  the  petitioners  secured  from  these  terrible 
accidents. 

Mining  Casualties  in  the  North  of  England. — ^The  list  we  have  given  of 
the  loss  of  life,  chiefly  by  explosions  in  twelve  cases  alone,  in  the  counties 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  by  no  means  exhibits  the  entire  number 
of  deaths  there  from  that  cause. 

The  subjoined  statistical  table  shows  that  they  comprised  in  eighty  years, 
between  1756  and  1836,  the  destruction  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  miners.  The  cases  of  explosions,  more  than  one  hundred  in 
number,  were  attended  by  the  loss  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  one 
lives,  out  of  this  complement  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven.  A  large  extension  to  this  catalogue  might  be  made  by  the  addition 
of  the  cases  since  1836,  in  fact,  amounting  to  many  hundreds. 


Total 

Annual 

Period. 

Caasei. 

No. 

deaths. 

deatha. 

1766  to  1800. 

By  explonona, 

By  inandatioDS, 
^By  explovioDS, 
I  Inundstioni, 
"S  Bursting  of  ■team-boiler. 

305 

6 

332 

\"' 

7* 

1800  to  1815. 

74 

^424 

261 

]ocomotiTe, 

18 

J 

rBy  ezploflion, 

664 

-s 

Inundation, 

3 

1 

1816  to  1896. 

J  Suffocation, 

7 

>  692 

34| 

About    21,000    persons 

Falling  of  atones, 

6 

employed  abo^e  and  be- 

Bursting ofsteamboilers. 

12 



low  ground. 

1427 

These  tables  can  only  be  usefully  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
results  of  other  mining  districts,  when  we  know  the  number  of  workmen 
actually  employed  at  those  times  and  places  respectively.  According  to  Mr. 
Buddie,  the  foregoing  list  of  deaths  does  not  comprise  those  which  result 
from  the  ordinary  casualties  of  life.* 

The  following  statement  has  been  published  of  six  cases  of  fire-damp  in 
the  Jarrow  colliery,  on  the  Durham  side  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  they  occasioned. 

In  1817,  Ist  explosion, 6  killej. 


1820,  2d 
1826,  3d 
1828,  4th 
1830,  5th 
1845,  6lh 


2 

42 

8 

42 

39 


In  twenty-eight  years, 139 

*  M.  Plot  in  Annales  des  Mines,  Vol.  I.,  1842. 
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The  attention  of  the  government  has  been  attracted  to  the  formidable 
nature  of  these  explosions,  and  in  recent  important  cases,  it  has  nominated 
commissions,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  science'  and  experience,  to  such 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Haawell  and  the  Jarrow  explosions,  and  hare  directed 
a  searching  investigation  to  be  instituted  into  the  causes  which  led  to  these 
catastrophes. 

The  quality  of  the  deleterious  gasea  of  the  Jarrow,  the  Hebbnrn  and  the 
Gateshead  collieries  was  examined  in  1846,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Graham,  and  the 
Mining  Journal  of  June  16th  contains  an  article  by  that  gentleman,  "  on 
the  composition  of  the  fire  damp  of  the  Newcastle  coal-fidd,"  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigation.  From  this  paper  it  appears  that  the  gas  of  Kil- 
lingwoith  colliery,  near  Jarrow,  where  the  great  explosion  of  1845  took 
place,  issues  from  a  fissure  in  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  and  has  been  kepi 
uninterruptedly  burning,  as  the  means  of  lighting  the  horse  road  in  the 
mine,  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  without  any  sensible  diminution  in  its 
quantity.  At  the  Gateshead  colliery,  also,  the  gas  is  collected  as  it  issues, 
and  is  used  for  lighting  the  mine,  while  at  the  Hebburn  colliery  the  gas 
ascends  from  a  bore  made  down  into  the  Bensham  coal-seam,  which  is 
highly  charged  with  gas,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  many  accidents. 

We  add  to  the  table  in  the  foregoing  extract,  a  recent  incomplete  return 
of  the  numbers  of  miners  that  have  perished  in  the  Durham  and  North- 
umberland coal  mines  in  the  last  42  years. 

Total  death!.. 
rProm  explosion,  1 05  'J 

1^  I  Inundated  by  water,  75  | 

1803  toTsai   i  ^^""^^  ^*"*P'  ^>-^ 

1803  to  1831.  ]  g^j,^^  bursting  and  other  ^ 

causes,  40 


I  Boiler  bursting  and  other 
L    causes,  ^ 

r  Prom  explosions,  732" 

1821  to  1843  i  Falling  stone,  choke  damp 

(^     and  other  causes,  89 


1844  to  1845 


/Explosions,  in  two  eases  1  j 

<      only,  exclusive  of  other  v  134  J 

(      accidents,  J 


82n 

I^About  990  cases^ 
of  death. 


Total  killed  in  42  years  in  one  district,  besides   ) 
numerous  cases  which  have  been  omitted,  )    1184 

This  appalling  account  of  loss  of  life  in  this  class  of  working  men  has,  it 
is  said,  led  among  other  causes  to  the  association  of  colliers  in  the  north  of 
England,  called  **  the  Union,"  which  lately  comprised  60,000  persons. 

This  association,  it  appears,  has  other  objects  besides  those  contemplated 
by  the  Belgian  provident  institutions,  or  the  <<  caisses  de  secours"  of  the 
French  mines.  One  object  aimed  at  is  the  facility  it  afibrds  for  enabling 
large  bodies  of  operatives  to  strike  for  rise  of  wages,  &c.,  or  to  consolidate 
the  interests  of  an  important  and  numerous  class  in  the  community. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  is  not  a  colliery  in  the  kingdom  in  which  the  men 
are  not  daily  and  hourly  exposed  to  similar  fatal  accidents  as  are  recorded 
above,  which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  bad  ventilation,  and 
the  extent  of  the  underground  operations,  where  in  some  mines  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  of  passages  have  been  cut 

Di.  Barham  has  communicated  an  article  on  "  the  accidents  and  diseases- 
of  miners,"  more  especially  directed  towards  those  of  Cornwall.  He  instir- 
tutes  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Cor- 
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nish  minet  of  copper  and  tin,  and  those  of  the  coal  diBiriota.  ^The  chances 
of  violent  deaths  in  the  latter  greatly  preponderate. 

Thus,  there  were  in  the  T^e  and  Wev  district,  in  the  40  yeaiB  from 
1800  to  1840,  1480  deaths  from  accidents,  out  of  a  mining  population  of 
21,000  persons,  men  and  boys,  of  whom  fi?e  eighths  worked  uadergrouad. 

Out  of  the  1480  deaths  in  the  collieries,  1325  deaths,  or  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole,  were  caused  by  escplosions  or  lnundations--*accidents  to  which 
Cornish  mines  are  rarely  subjected. 

From  official  returns  given  by  the  Register-general,  we  are  furnished 
with  materials  for  comparing  the  mortality  amonff  miners  with  that  in  other 
classes  of  the  community.  By  the  census  of  1841,  the  number  of  males,  of 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  as  well  as  those  of 
salt  and  the  metals,  was  124,6(37.  Among  these,  the  violent  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  year  1840  were  496.  The  only  employment  which  was  equally 
fatal  was  that  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service.  The  elative  proportions, 
of  deaths  in  an  equal  number,  are  as  follows : 

In  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  •  -      4006 

In  the  mines,  ....  39^ 

In  the  agricultural  population  of  England,  -  •      15221*^ 

Frightful  as  is  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  mortality  in  the  northern 
coal-field  mines,  we  derive  some  consolation  from  perceiving  that  it  falls 
very  short  of  that  in  the  Belgian  coal-field.    The  results  are  interesting. 

General  Cases.  In  Belgium,  out  of  20,000  miners,  the  total  number  of 
deaths  was  1710  in  twenty  years,  prior  to  1841,  averaging  86.5  per  annum, 
or  thirty  to  every  one  thousand  miners  employed,  annualfy. 

In  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal-field  the  total  of  deaths  in  the 
mines  was  990  in  the  twenty-four  years  prior  to  1846,  averaging  41.28 
annually,  in  21,000  miners,  or  19.65  to  every  1000  annudly. 

To  render  the  comparison  more  exact,  we  find  that  the  number  of  deaths  in 
Belffium,  proportionate  to21,000  miners,  font  of  28,000)  is  64.12  per  annum. 

The  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal-field,  average  of  24  years  prior  to 
1846,  41.28  per  annum.  Do.,  average  of  20  years  prior  to  1837,  34.60 
per  annum. 

Thus  the  number  of  general  cases  of  death,  in  a  corresponding  number  of 
miners,  is  55  per  cent  greater  in  Belgium  than  in  the  English  northern 
coal-field.  When,  however,  we  analyze  the  causes  of  these  deaths,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  proportions  are  reversed,  and  the  fatal  cases  otjire-^amp  are 
far  greater  in  the  Newcastle  than  in  the  Belgian  coal-field. 

Explosions. — Belgium,  503  killed  out  of  28,000  miners,  or  377  out  of 
21,000,  average  18.85  per  annum  in  20  years. 

Northern  coal-field,  out  of  28,000  miners,  or  866  out  of  21,000,  average 
36.09  per  annum  in  24  years. 

The  mortality  by  fire-damp  being  greater  in  the  English  coal-field  by  31 
per  cent,  than  in  that  of  Belgium;  or  thus,  annual  deaths  by  explosions  in 
the  Belgian  coal-mines,  0.89  out  of  every  1000  persons  employed.  In  the 
Newcastle  coal-field.  1.72  out  of  every  1000  persons  employed. 

Our  data  is  somewhat  too  scanty  to  pursue  these  comparisons  fiir.  A 
statement  of  the  number  of  miners  killed,  from  various  causes,  in  fifteen 
years  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  in  France,  shows  the  deaths  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  1  in  100  persons  employed.  This  ratio,  if  correct,  is  enoi^ 
mous.  That  of  Belgium  averages  1  in  327.  The  Newcastle  coal-field, 
1  in  508. 

*  Miniog  JoQina]^  Jaonary  1, 1841. 
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Ibrest  of  Dean.-^Rayai  Comnrissian  of  Inquiry  into  mines» — In  1842, 
ample  reports  were  made  by  the  chief  coromissioner  of  the  Gloucestershire 
mining  district  He  says  that  this  woodland  and  mining  region,  although 
comprising  an  area  of  only  22,000  acres,  is  so  much  isolated  iii  its  charac- 
ter and  local  customs,  that  it  presents  a  field  of  more  than  common  interest 

The  employment  of  females  in  the  mines  and  collieries  is  happily  almost 
unknown  in  the  forest.  Boys,  however,  and  those  often  of  a  very  early 
age,  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers,  as  the  thinness  of  the  seams  of 
coal  requires  the  labour  of  mere  children,  from  their  very  limited  height. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  commissioners'  report,  it  is  proved 
in  some  of  the  forest  mines,  that  the  subterranean  roadways  or  passages  are 
86  small,  that  even  the  youngest  children  cannot  move  along  them  without 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  feet ;  in  which  unnatural  and  constrained  po- 
sition they  drag  the  loaded  carriages  or  Kods  hher  them.  And  yet,  as  it  is 
impossible,  by  any  outlay  compatible  with  a  profitable  return,  to  render  such 
coal  mines  fit  for  human  beings  to  work  in,  they  never  will  be  placed  in 
such  a  condition.  Consequently,  they  never  can  be  worked  without  inflicting 
great  and  irreparable  ifijury  on  the  health  of  children. 

From  the  peril  arising  from  the  destructive  influences  of  malaria  and 
inflammable  gases,  these  mines  seem,  in  a  great  degree,  happily  free ;  and 
the  accidents  from  explosions  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  excellent 
attention  gi^^t^  to  the  system  of  ventilation,  adopted  in  the  Forest  collieries, 
in  fact,  affords  a  very  |[eneral  protection  from  the  fatal  eflfects  also  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  choke-damp. 

Staffordshire. — ^Five  lives  were  lost  by  an  explosion  in  the  Yew-tree  col- 
liery, Sedgely,  23d  March,  1847. 

Jme  ^Mf  1847,  eight  men  and  three  horses  were  killed  by  an  explosion 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  at  Gerard's  Bridge  colliery,  near  St  Helen's.  In 
the  same  month,  by  an  explosion,  in  Croft  Pit,  near  Whitehaven,  four  lives 
were  lost  In  the  same  month  were  nine  persons  killed  by  explosion  at 
Kirkless  Hall  colliery,  about  two  miles  from  Wigan ;  besides  which  there 
weie  eight  or  ten  others  who  were  not  expected  to  recover,  and  about  twelve 
others  less  seriously  injured.  Also  in  the  same  month,  near  Wigan,  two 
persons  killed,  and  at  Felling  colliery,  near  Gateshead,  six  miners  killed  by 
explosion  of  fire-damp. 

Yorkshire  coal-field,  XX.-»16  persons  lost  their  lives.Hby  fire-damp,  Nov., 
1841,  at  Barnsley.  At  Huddersfield,  three  explosions  in  1841.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1847,^  an  explosion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  (bok  place  in  the 
Great  Ardsley  main  colli^sry,  near  Barnsley;  95  men  were  working  in  the 
pit  at  the  time,  66  of  whom  were  instantly  killed,  several  died  subsequently, 
and  only  10  escaped  unhurt 

At  Beeston,  near  Leeds,  17th  May,  1847,  an  explosion  led  to  the  death 
of  nine  miners. 

Lancashire  coal-field,  XVIH. — ^Haydock  colliery,  near  Newton. — On  the 
5th  Nov.,  1845,  an  explosion  took  place,  whereby  nine  persons  were  killed, 
and  ten  others  so  dreadfully  mutilated,  as  to  be  unable  to  survive,  wittf  the 
exception  of  one. 

In  the  Moyston  colliery,  ten  lives  were  lost  and  seven  wounded  by  fire- 
damp, in  1840,  and  six  persons  burned  and  five  hurt  in  May,  1846. 

An  explosion  from  fire-damp  in  a  colliery  near  Preston  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1846,  and  on  the  same  day  another  occurred  at  Coppell 
colliery,  Standish.    Twelve  lives  were  sacrificed  in  these  two  cases. 

In  the  same  month,  by  an  explosion  at  ChorJey,  eight  persona  were  in- 
stantaneously killed. 
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SCOTLAND. 

The  ordinary  casaaltiefl  of  mining  occupations  prevail  here;  bat  that 
Arising  from  fire-damp  does  not  appear  to  be  so  common. 

Two  explosions  took  place  in  1845,  in  the  Victoria  colliery,  near  Nits- 
hill,  Glasgow,  but  without  loss  of  life. 

Ameliorations  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  mining  population  have 
taken  place,  within  a  few  years.  Amongst  these,  none,  perhaps^  is  more 
important  than  the  prevention  of  the  employment  of  females  in  the  coal 
mines,  both  of  Scotland  and  in  some  English  districts.  At  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  Lord  Ashley's  Act,  in  1842,  there  were  no  less  than  2400  females 
m  the  coal  pits  of  Scotland  ;  seven  hundred  women  in  those  around  Wigan ; 
many  in  Staffordshire,  d&c. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  loss  of  life  by  fire-damp  is  not  less  frequent,  al- 
though on  a  smaller  scale  in  this  coal-field,  than  in  th^  highly  bituminous 
coal  basins  of  the  north  of  England.  Those  which  occur  are  in  great  mea- 
sure limited  to  the  bituminous  portion  of  the  Welsh  basin.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  accidents  was  an  explosion  in  the  Duffryn  colliery 
whereby  29  miners  were  killed,  on  the  2d  August,  1845.  Minor  cases,  of 
the  death  of  from  two  to  ten  persons,  are  less  rare,  and  scarcely  a  week 
passes  without  a  case  df  explosion. 

In  January,  1844,  twelve  persons  were  killed  by  this  cause,  at  Dinas  col- 
liery, and  several  accidents  from  the  fire-damp  took  place  in  other  collieries. 
Three  miners  were  destroyed  at  Nantyglo,  in  July  of  that  year.  In  1845, 
a  good  many  accidents  occurred,  by  explosions :  at  Patricroft,  at  Swansea, 
at  Mynydd  Newydd  colliery,  four  deaths.  In  May,  1846,  a  severe  case  of 
explosion  at  the  Risca  colliery,  and  in  the  following  month,  eight  persons 
were  burned  at  Hom fray's  colliery,  Tredegar. 

The  employment  of  females  in  the  mines  is  or  was  prevalent  in  South 
Wales,  but  it  is  hoped  the  degrading  practice  is  diminished.* 

Benefit  societies,  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  miners,  or  for  their 
families,  are  numerous  throughout  the  mining  regions,  and  are  prodaethre 
of  considerable  good. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MINING  POPULATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  for  some  years,  and  annual  re- 
ports have  been  made  to  government.  Difficulties,  abuses,  and  grievances, 
under  which  the  working  miners  and  their  families  suffered,  have  been  dili- 
gently investigated  and  pointed  out,  and  remedies  have  been  suggested  and 
acted  upon.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  these  details.  It  is  evident  that 
remarkable  differences  in  the  habits,  morals,  and  comfort  of  the  same  classes 
existed  in  different  mining  regions  of  Great  Britain.  The  causes  of  these 
discrepancies  or  contrasts  have  been  traced  to  their  sources,  and  placed  before 
the  public.  The  general  social  condition  of  this  class  of  population,  we  have 
every  reason  to  know,  has  been  greatly  ameliorated  by  means  of  these 
investigations. 

Some  colliery  districts,  it  is  well  known,  have  always  maintained  a  more 
moral,  a  more  respectable  and  intelligent  population,  than  others.  We  have 
no  means  of  classifying  these,  even  were  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Some  have 
been  more  prominent  than  others,  as  we  have  shown  in  relation  to  the  Dud- 

*  Rojil  miaing  commiwioB  of  inquirj  inlo  mioMi 
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ley  coal-field,  and  formerij  aotne  of  those  in  Scotland :  but  in  all,  we  have 
the  satiafiidtion  of  stating,  great  improFements  have  taken  plaee^  of  late 
yearflL 

Thus,  we  read)  in  a  recent  article,  that  ''not  a  little  of  the  saccesa  of  the 
Coalbrookdale  coal  and  iron  works,  must  be  attributed  to  the  great  attention 
paid  to  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  workmen,  and  the  care  b^ 
stowed  on  their  physical  condition.  Excellent  schools  are  provided  for  the 
children^  and  lecturers  are  occasionally  engaged  to  instroct  the  adults.  The 
training  and  edncation  of  the  children,  ttie  aids  for  mental  improvement, 
oftred  with  no  niggard  hand  to  the  operatives— from  3000  to  4000  in  num- 
ber-—have  rendereid  the  work  people  of  Coalbrookdale  a  very  superior  class 
to  those  usually  employed  in  mihes  and  forges.''* 

Education  of  the  youth  at  the  collieries,  through  the  untiring  agency  of 
the  benevolent  proprietors  End  the  exertions  of  the  clergy,  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  many  districts.  At  the  Low*moor  Iron  Company's  colliery, 
near  Bradford,  where,  in  1841,  only  two  in  ten  could  read,  out  of  1100  em- 
ployed, there  were,  in  September,  1845,  out  of  4M  boys,  between  ten  and 
eighteen,  at  work,  411,  or  88  per  cent.,  who  coul4  read. 

Qmdaim  of  the  Mining  Population  of  Great  Britain  in  1847.-^By  an 
act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1842,  commissioners  were  appointed  **  to 
inquire  into  the  operations  of  that  act,  and  into  the  state  of  the  population 
in  the  mining  districts."  Four  reports,  between  1644  and  1847,  have  been 
presented  by  these  connrissioners,  under  the  provisions  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  Lord  Ashley's  act,  and  refer  to  portions  of  Engkind,  Scotland 
and  Wales.    We  have  extracted  freely  from  a  portion  of  these. 

An  excellent  article  on  these  reports,  but  more  especially  on  that  which 
relates  to  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  appeared  in  the  North  British 
Review  for  November,  1847.  No  apology,  we  trust,  is  necessary  from  us, 
for  introducing  a  sketch  of  the  article  to  which  we  refer,  particularly  as  it 
supplies  some  information  in  which  we  were  otherwise  defective. 

On  the  anthority  alluded  to,  some  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colliers 
in  the  north  are  detailed,  which  might  almost  appear  incredible. 

**  Whether  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  employment  under^ 
ground,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause,  we  shall  not  wait  to 
determine;  certain  it  is  that)  till  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  colliers  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  bondage,  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  existence  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  property 
which  gave  them  birth.  Without  the  permission  of  the  proprietor,  they 
could  not  receive  employment  in  any  other  place.  In  fiiet,  they  were  held 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  establishment  for  carrying  on  the  working  of 
the  coal ;  and  if  it  happened  to  be  let,  they  were  specially  described  in  the 
lease^  and  transferred  to  the  lessee,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
a  number  of  horses.  When  the  legislature  passed  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  generally,  the  colliers  were  expressly  exempted  from  the 
privileges  which  such  measures  conferred.  Even  in  the  well-known  Habeas 
Corpus  act  it  was  declared,  Uhat  this  present  act  is  no  ways  to  he  extended 
to  eoUiers  and  saltersJ 

*«  In  1775,  an  act  of  the  British  parliament  was  passed,  which  declared' 
that  colliers  and  salters  were  to  be  no  longer  '  transferable  with  the  col- 
lieries and  salt-works;'  but  upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  then 
deemed  '  reasonable,'  they  were  to  be  gradually  emancipated  and  set  free, 
and  others  prevented  from  coming  into  such  a  state  of  eervitiide.    But  the 

*  Londoa  Art  Union,  1847. 
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act  of  1775  does  not  seem  to  have  operated  satisfactorily ;  and  in  1T99  an- 
other act  was  passed,  which  completely  freed  colliers  from  the  bondage  in 
which  they  had  been  previously  held,  and  placed  them  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  other  labourers  of  the  kingdom." 

Another  evil,  of  great  magnitude,  which  had  long  existed  in  Scotland, 
and  which  presented  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mining  population,  was  unquestionably  the  employment  of 
females  under  ground. 

The  arrangements  were  such,  that  the  labour  of  the  man  who  worked  or 
hewed  the  coal  was  wholly  unproductive  without  the  assistance  of  his  wife 
or  daughter,  whose  occupation  it  was  to  carry  it  away ;  and  unless  trained 
to  it  from  their  infancy,  it  was  totally  impossible  for  females  to  engage  in 
such  employment 

In  a  very  hat^resting  book,  entitled  ^  A  General  View  of  the  Ckml  Trade 
of  Scotland,"  published  by  Mr.  Bald,  in  1808,  a  graphic  description  of  the 
work  performed  by  a  female  "  coal-bearex"  is  given.  We  are  compelled  to 
abbreviate  the  details.  ^  The  collier  leaves  his  house  for  the  pit,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  [attended  by  his  sons,  if  he  has  any  sufficiently 
old,]  when  the  rest  of  mankind  are  retiring  to  rest.  Their  first  work  is  to 
prepare  coals,  by  hewing  them  down  from  the  wall.  In  about  three  hours 
after,  his  wife,  [attended  by  her  daughters,  if  she  has  any  sufficiently  grown,] 
sets  out  for  the  pit,  having  previously  wrapped  her  infant  child  in  a  blanket, 
and  left  it  to  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  who,  for  a  small  gratuity,  keeps 
three  or  four  children  at  a  time,  and  who,  in  their  nmther's  absence,  feeds 
them  with  ale  or  whiskey,  mixed  with  water.  The  children  who  are  a  little 
more  advanced,  are  left  to  the  care  of  a  neigbour. 

The  mother,  having  thus  disposed  of  her  younger  children,  descends  the 
pit  with  her  older  daughters,  where  each  having  a  basket  of  a  suitable  form, 
lays  it  down,  and  into  it  the  large  coals  are  rolled ;  and  such  is  the  weight 
carried,  that  it  frequently  takes  two  men  to  lift  the  burden  upon  their  backs ; 
the  girls  are  loaded  according  to  their  strength.  The  mother  sets  out  first, 
carrying  a  lighted  candle  in  her  teeth ;  the  girls  follow,  and  in  this  manner 
they  proceed  to  the  pit-bottom,  and  with  weary  steps  and  slow,  ascend  die 
stairs  till  they  arrive  at  the  hill  or  pit-top,  where  the  coals  are  kid  down  for 
sale;  and  in  this  manner  they  go  on  for  eight  on  ten  hours,  almost  without 
resting. 

We  have  seen  a  woman,  during  the  space  of  time  above-mentioned,  take 
on  a  load  of  at  least  170  lbs.  avoirdupois;  travel  with  this  150  yards  up  the 
slope  of  the  coal  below  ground;  ascend  a  pit  by  stairs  117  feet,  and 
travel  upon  the  hill  20  yards  more  to  where  the  coals  are  laid  down.  All 
this  she  will  perform  no  less  than  twenty-four  times,  as  a  day's  work. 

The  whole  distance,  thus  loaded,  during  each,  day,  was       5016  yards 
And  the  unloaded  distance,  .  •  .        .5016 


Total  of  the  daily  work,  5|  miles,  or  .  10,032  yards. 

In  those  pits  which  are  so  deep  as  to  prevent  the  women  from  carrying 
the  coals  to  the  surface,  the  distance  which  they  bring  their  loads  to  the  pitp 
bottom  may  be  stated  at  280  yards.  This  journey  they  will  perform  thirty 
times  with  the  weight  above-mentioned,  in  the  space  of  ten  hours;  so4hat 
the  journey  performed  each  day,  is  loaded,  8400  yards ;  not  loaded,  8400 
yards.  Total  length,  16,800  yards,  or  more  than  9i  miles.  The  perpen- 
dicular ascent  of  the  slope  of  the  coal  being  700  yards." 
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This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bald,  who  has  been  for  half  a  century  at 
the  head  of  the  mining  of  Scotland,  and  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man,  not  merely  to  improve  the  method  of  working,  bat  to  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  worker. 

We  are  assured  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  language  to  convey  to  a  stranger  anything  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  immense  toil  which  those  poor  women  had  to  undergo.  It  was 
reckoned  nothing  extraordinary,  at  a  Lothian  colliery,  for  a  woman  to  carry 
on  her  back  from  35  to  40  cwt  of  coal  each  dav,  a  distance  of  between 
300  and  400  yards;  the  greater  part  of  the  road  being  not  higher  than  4} 
feet,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  covered  with  water. 

The  reviewer,  with  perfect  justice  remarks,  that  it  is  certainly  something 
▼ery  remarkable  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  polished  city  in  the  king- 
dom, and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  with  an  important  necessary  of 
life,  there  should  have  been  in  existence,  until  as  it  were  yesterday,  one  of 
the  most  offensive  and  disgusting  systems  of  slavery  that  ever  disgraced  a 
civilized  country  1 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  Lord  Ashley,  with  whom  the  commission  ori- 
ginated, rose  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  moved  "  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  regulations  respecting  the  age  and  sex  of  children 
and  young  persons  employed  in  the  mines  and  collieries  of  the  United 
Kingdom."    In  introducing  the  subject,  this  philanthropic  nobleman  said— 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man,  whatever  be  his  station,  if  he  have  but  a 
heart  within  his  bosom,  to  read  the  details  of  this  awful  document,  without 
a  combined  feeling  of  shame,  terror  and  indignation.  But  I  will  endeavour 
to  dwell  upon  the  evil  itself,  rather  than  on  the  parties  that  might  be  accused 
as,  in  great  measure,  the  authors  of  it  An  enormous  mischief  is  discovered, 
and  an  immediate  remedy  is  proposed ;  and  sure  I  am  that  if  those  who 
have  the  power  will  be  as  ready  to  abate  oppression  as  those  who  have  suf- 
fered will  be  to  forgive  the  sense  of  it,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  revival  of 
such  a  good  understanding  between  master  and  man ;  between  wealth  and 
poverty ;  between  ruler  and  ruled,  as  will,  under  God's  good  providence, 
conduce  to  the  restoration  of  social  comfort,  and  to  the  permanent  security 
of  the  empire." 

After  describing  the  measure  in  detail,  Lord  Ashley  concluded  in  this 
striking  and  beautiful  language : — 

**  Is  it  liot  enough  to  announce  these  things  to  an  assembly  of  Christian 
men,  and  British  gentlemen !  For  twenty  millions  of  money  you  purchased 
the  liberation  of  the  negro,  and  it  was  a  blessed  deed.  Tou  may  this  night, 
by  a  cheap  and  harmless  vote,  invigorate  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  your 
counti7  people ;  enable  them  to  walk  erect  in  newness  of  life ;  to  enter  on 
the  enjoyment  of  their  inherited  freedom,  and  avail  themselves,  (if  they  will 
accept  them,)  of  the  opportunities  of  virtue,  of  morality,  and  of  religion. 
These,  sir,  are  the  ends  which  I  venture  to  propose :  this  is  the  barbarism 
that  I  seek  to  remove.  The  house  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for  having 
detained  them  so  long ;  and  still  more  will  they  forgive  me  for  venturing  to 
conclude,  by  imploring  them,  in  the  words  of  holy  writ.  Mo  break  off  our 
sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  if  it 
may  be  a  lengthening  of  our  tranquillity.' " 

We  have  been  informed,  that  during  the  delivery  of  Lord  Ashley's  speech, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  perfect  calm— not  a  whisper  was  heard.  The 
simple  announcement  of  the  injuries  inflicted,  the  sufferings  endured,  the 
degradation  and  ignorance  prevailing,  made  such  an  impression  in  the 
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iioase  that  many  a  atoat  heart  melted,  and  teara  were  shed,  where  seldom 
tears  had  been  abed  before. 

The  act  passed  io  the  autamn  of  1842.  It  has  now  been  five  years  in 
operation,  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  no  measure  was  ever  passed 
which  so  fully  realized  all  thie  expectations  of  its  supporters,  or  so  com- 
pletely refuted  all  the  objections  of  its  opponents. 

FRANCE. 
Mining  Casualties  in  the  Coal  Basin  of  the  Loire  or  St.  Etienne. 


Workmen 
employed. 

Number  of  Workmen. 

Enfflish  Tone  (of 

10,140  met.  quln.) 

Produced. 

Tearg. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total- 

1817 

1,826 

18 

27 

45 

332,625 

1S18 

M16 

14 

37 

51 

887,352 

1819 

1,927 

20 

16 

36 

328,200 

18i0 

1,945 

20 

38 

68 

374,390 

1821 

2,038 

19 

33 

62 

397,920 

1823 

1,958 

25 

26 

51 

415,181 

1823 

2,259 

32 

16 

48 

445,113 

1824 

2,514 

12 

19 

31 

648,687 

1825 

2,814 

21 

21 

42 

503,841 

1896 

2,708 

26 

30 

56 

562,216 

1827 

2,738 

17 

11 

28 

616,663 

1828 

2,190 

28 

11 

39 

656,490 

1829 

2,970 

46 

16 

62 

614,684 

1830 

.3,029 

30 

29 

69 

673,400 

1831 

3,053 

30 

10 

40 

625,486 

36,879 

356 

340 

693 

7,521,568 

Av.ofl6y»rt 

2,458 

23.86 

22.66 

46.52 

At.  10  emch  miner  204  aoMy. 

Of  the  foregoing  list  of  casualties  occurring  in  the  fifteen  years,  from 
1817  to  1631,  the  immediate  causes  were  as  follows: — 
Crushes  or  falling  in  of  the  ground,  299  »  20.      annually. 

Inflammable  gas  or  fire  damp  explosions,  179  ss  11.92       ** 

Falling  of  rocks,  timber,  6lc  220  »  14.60       '< 

698  »  46.52       «' 

Proportion  of  deaths,  1  in  100;  proportion  of  accidents,  1  in  52. 

It  is  remarked  that  Mondays  are  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  accidents  happen. 

The  casualties  recorded  above  which  occurred  in  a  working  population 
averaging  during  the  15  years  only  2458  miners,  seem  to  be  very  dispro- 
Dortionate  to  the  number  employed ;  being  at  the  rate  of  1  in  155,  annually. 
Jn  the  foregoing  statement  the  deaths  by  fire  damp  at  St.  Etienne,  during 
this  period,  form  only  one  fourth  of  the  total  number ;  while  the  falling  in 
of  the  ground  in  the  subterranean  works  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
nearly  three  fourths  of  these  accidents.*  The  safety  lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  was  introduced  here  in  1825. 

In  1845,  a  scientific  commission  was  formed  in  France,  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  fire  damp  in  the  French  mines,  and  to  suggest  the  best  means 
of  preventing  them. 

Most  of  the  mines  in  this  department  possess  local  caisses  or  funds  for 

*  Thii  preponderance  of  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  Baein  of  the  Loire,  from  the  fall- 
ing  in  of  the  ground  or  roof  in  the  sobterraneous  works,  seems  to  be  of  local  occurrence. 
In  other  districts,  those  arising  fWini  explosions  of  gas  nre  the  most  disastrous. 
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the  relief  of  the  bmilies  of  workmen;  this  resource  has  often  proved  inade- 
quate ;  but  the  owners  of  the  mines  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  have 
generously  vied  with  each  other  in  relieving  the  families  rendered  needy  by 
these  accidents.    The  government  has  also  relieved  many  sufferers. 

By  a  circular  of  the  under-secretary  of  state,  for  the  public  works, 
addressed  to  the  prefects  and  engineers  of  mines,  they  are  directed  to  fup* 
nish,  sometime  in  January  of  each  year,  an  account  of  the  accidents  which 
may  have  occ:uned  in  the  mines  and  quarries,  during  the  preceding  year; 
distinguishing  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  each  department  and 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  cause,  d^c* 

We  have  elsewhere  observed  that  the  daily  employment  of  the  coal  miner 
was  accompanied  with  far  greater  rbk  of  life  than  that  of  the  workman 
engaged  in  the  extraction  of  the  metallic  ores,  and  consequently  that  it  was 
the  more  expedient  to  provide  the  means  of  meeting  or  alleviating  the  accu- 
mulated casualties  of  the  collier's  life.  From  a  statement  before  us,  it  appears 
that,  in  France,  the  proportion  of  coal  miners  killed  or  seriously  injured, 
annually,  has  amounted  to  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  while  in  the 
mines  of  metalliferous  ores,  the  proportion  is  only,  on  an  average,  one  in 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  basin  of  St.  Etienne  alone  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  coal  miners  have  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  qiace  of  fifteen 
years;  that  is  to  say,  for^six  per  annum;  but  this  represents  one-third  of 
the  coal  production  of  France.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  general 
average  of  deaths  in  the  coal  districts  of  France,  occasioned  by  mine  acci- 
dents, is  between  ninety  and  one  hundred,  for  an  extraction  of  coal  amount- 
ing to  three  millions  of  tons,  about  equal  to  that  of  Belgium,  where  the 
average  deaths  are  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  twelve  annually .t 

The  great  sources  of  the  accidents  which  occasion  sudden  death  in  coal 
mines,  are  obviously  the  irruptions  of  water  and  the  explosions  of  the  fire- 
damp ;  the  last  being  the  most  firequent  and  active.  The  fall  of  rocks,  the  * 
^boulanenis  or  crushing,  which  seem  at  first  sight,  to  constitute  the  princi- 
pal dements  of  danger,  enter  only  into  a  fraction  of  the  sum  total  of  dis- 
asters. The  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  by  fire-damp  in  Belgium,  be- 
tween 1821  and  1842,  is  about  88  per  cent  of  the  total  number  pf  accidents. 

These  distressing  occurrences  have  by  no  means  diminished  of  late  years. 
On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  increase  in  all  the  coal  mining  countries  of 
the  world,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  depth  to  which  the  workings  of  the 
collieries  are  carried* 

On  the  23d  March,  1847,  an  explosion  took  place  in  one  of  the  cod  pits 
of  La  Orame,  in  Alsace.  Out  of  thirty-six  workmen  who  were  in  the  pit  at 
the  moment,  twenty-four  instantly  perished,  and  the  other  twelve  were 
■erioosly  burned. 

An  imperial  decree,  26th  May,  1813,  founded,  in  the  department  of 
Ourthe,  a  caisu  de  privoyanee,  in  fiivour  of  the  poor  cdliers.  But  this 
institution,  even  in  the  same  department,  had  not  taken  deep  root ;  at  Liege, 
it  did  not  survive  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

A  royal  ordinance,  25th  June,  1817,  established  at  Rive-de-Gier  [Loire,] 
a  common  '<  foresight  chest"  for  the  working  miners  of  this  basin :  the  asso- 
ciation also  had  no  long  duration. 

The  two  institutions,  of  the  empire  and  the  restoration,  failed  firom  the 
same  cause.    They  were  unable  to  resist  the  times ;  because  they  were  not 

*  Anndet  det  MiSM,  tome  vii.  1845.  t  G^ologis  tppliqnfte,  par  M.  A.  BqTtt,  Parte. 
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rooted  in  the  economical  habits  of  the  workmen.  They  were  almost  ex- 
clusively benefit  societies;  the  providence  of  the  workmaoy  which  ought  to 
have  formed  the  principal  characteristic^  was  there  only  an  accessory. 

The  generosity  of  the  proprietary  had  little  utility,  because  they  helped 
the  unfortunate  ui^prodfieHvefy,  The  Belgian  socieUes  are  not  so :  the  gifis 
of  the  mine  explorer  and  the  subsidies  of  the  government  have  resulled  in 
stimulating  the  dubbing  of  the  workmen,  and  of  doubly  interesting  them. 

The  principal  mine  establishments  of  France  usually  possess  local  ctdises 
de  secourSf  in  favour  of  their  workmen ;  but  no  common  association  unites 
together  several  of  these  mines.  These  "  chests"  are  organized  and  admin- 
istered somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  at  the  Belgian  collieries. 

Insurance  associations  multiply  throughout  France;  they  protect  the 
assured  against  the  principal  disasters  which  can  await  him.  The  philan- 
thropic societies  of  raris,  of  Nantes,  and  of  Mulhouse,  contribute  much  to 
spread  similar  institutions  and  the  germs  of  order  and  economy,  in  the  work- 
ingclass. 

The  miners  of  France  are  still  without  public  provident  societies.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  organize  such  associations  in  this  kingdom  than  in  Bel- 
gium ;  either  because  the  miners  are  more  scattered,  or  because  the  dangers 
are  less.  But  it  is  not  the  le^s  useful  for  the  working  class  to  see  these 
imperfect  distributions  replaced  by  permanent  institutions. 

In  continuation  of  the  subject^  we  notice  here  the  progress  made  to  ibrm 
somewhat  similar  institutions  to  those  of  Belgium.  Among  others  in 
France,  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  the  '*  relief  chest"  or  fund,  <'  caiase  de 
s€caur$"  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  miners  in  the  department  of  Ari^ge. 

In  1842,  a  report  was  made  by  the  minister,  M.  Teste,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Public  Works,  to  the  king  of  the  French,  in  which  a  project  was 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  for  the  establishment  of  a  **  caisse  de  privoyanc^* 
at  the  mines  of  Rancid,  in  Ariege.  The  minister  remarks,  that  these  insti- 
tutions, so  useful  to  the  whole  working  class,  are  especially  needed  by  the 
miner,  who  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  employment,  exposed  to  daily  danger, 
and  who  can  with  great  difficulty,  by  his  own  individual  economy,  assure 
himself  of  resources  against  the  casualties  to  which  he  is  subject. 

The  adn}ini8tration  has  long  been  aware  of  the  influence  which  these 
kind  of  establishments  would  have  over  the  well-being  of  this  class  of  work- 
men. 

A  decree  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1813,  prescribed,  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ourthe,  the  formation  of  a  relief  chest  for  the  miners  of  that 
basin. 

A  similar  institution  was  created  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  by  royal 
ordinance  in  1817* 

The  advantages  which  were  anticipated  from  these  beneficent  projects 
were  not  imm^iately  realized.  We  cannot  here  act  by  force.  They  re- 
quired the  free  assent  and  co-operation  both  of  the  proprietary  of  the  mines, 
and  of  the  operatives  or  workmen.  This  indispensable  junction  of  the  will 
of  the  whole  often  occasioned  serious  obstacles.  Individual  resistances 
fettered  that  which  was  the  interest  of  all  to  extend. 

In  Belgium  they  have  been  mere  happy.  The  workmen  in  the  five  sub- 
divisions of  the  coal  territory  of  that  country,  have  concerted  together  to 
organize  relief  fiinds  and  annuities;  they  have  drawn  up  their  statutes  in  a 
form  which  has  met  the  approval  of  the  government,  and  secured  the  benefits 
of  its  protective  influence;  and  an  association  is  thus  firmly  established 
which  comprises  the  various  concessionaries  and  the  workmen. 
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Belgium,  in  this  respect,  is  in  a  most  ftyonrable  position.  In  France,  the 
works  are,  in  general,  more  dispersed.  With  some  exceptions,  the  working 
miners  do  not  present  in  France,  as  with  her  neighbour,  a  population  con- 
centrated upon  certain  points;  devoted  exclusively,  from  father  to  son,  to 
working  in  the  mines ;  and  having  those  habits  of  fraternity  from  which 
results  a  powerful  moral  bond. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  several  of  the  mines  of  France 
offer  examples  of  provident  or  relief  funds,  which  have  been  successfully 
established. 

One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  the  iron  mines  of 
Rancid,  is  placed  in  circumstances  where  these  ameliorations  can  be  imme- 
diately realized.  These  circumstances  are  detailed  to  the  government  by 
the  minister.  Although  they  are  of  an  interesting  character,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit  them.  Finally,  he  solicits  the  sanction  of  the  king  to  the 
meditated  institution,  and  thereby  to  confer  on  it  that  consistence  and  firm- 
ness which  is  essential  to  its  well-being. 

On  the  25tb  May,  1843,  a  royal  ordinance  was  issued  to  create  a  relief 
fond,  *^  cttisse  de  secaurs"  in  favour  of  the  working  minera  of  Ranci6 ;  and, 
by  a  series  of  articles,  the  plan  of  the  institution  and  of  the  government,  and 
the  duties  of  the  members,  are  detailed.  The  relief  fund  comprehends  aid 
to  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  infirm  mineis,  and  affords  assbtance  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  workmen.  The  plan  has  met  with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed,  and  the 
cordial  support  of  the  mayors  of  the  eight  communes  of  the  valley  of  Vic- 
dessos ;  which  communes  were  declared  by  royal  ordinance,  in  1833,  con- 
cessionaries of  the  said  mines  of  Rancid.* 

Existing  in  the  midst  of  the  elements  of  destruction,  the  working  miners 
have  not  been  able  to  escape  from  superstitious  impressions,  and,  on  this 
head,  we  find  that  in  mining  countries,  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
there  exists  a  similar  belief,  which  attributes  most  of  the  accidents  to  local 
or  evil  spirits  who,  in  order  to  defend  the  subterranean  treasures  against  the 
encroachments  of  man,  oppose  to  his  progress  the  waters,  the  gases,  the 
fallings  down,  &c.  There  results  a  real  evil  from  these  superstitions:  they 
afford  a  pretext  for  carelessness,  already  too  prevalent  among  miners,  and 
for  neglecting  to  take  the  necessary  precautions.  Accidents  are,  moreover, 
moltiplied  with  the  extension  of  the  subterranean  works;  and,  while  seeing 
men  exposed  all  their  lives  to  risks  so  terrible,  there  is  no  company  or 
government  that  remains  unmoved  or  has  not  sought  to  prevent  them; 
at  first  by  wise  prescriptions,  and  then  to  mitigate  their  effects.  The  estab- 
lishment of  benefit  societie»— cojsses  de  secours — is  one  method  generally 
adopted.  A  fund  created  by  a  reserve  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and 
other  persons  employed,  and  from  the  eventual  profits  of  the  society,  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  wounded,  the  widows,  and  the  children  of  those  who 
fall.  These  funds  are  administered  by  a  council,  presided  over  by  the  ad- 
ministrator or  manager,  and  of  which  the  engineer,  the  cashier,  and  several 
master  miners  delegated  by  the  workmen,  form  a  part.  This  council  regu- 
lates the  number  of  pensions  and  the  time  which  they  ouffht  to  continue, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  accidents  and  the  position  of  the  injured  in- 
dividuals, as  to  means  of  subsistencct 

A  fact  of  some  interest,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
these  pages,  has  been  elicited  by  the  returns  made  to  the  French  govern- 

*  AnnalM  dei  Minei ,  184S»  Vol.  III.  p.  938.  t  Bunt,  p.  SIS. 
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ment  relative  to  the  savings  banks  of  France.  It  appears  that,  in  1845, 
123,000  workmen  of  different  trades,  were  depositors  in  these  banks;  and 
that,  out  of  this  number,  no  less  than  eighty-one  thousand  were  miners. 

Considering  that  the  mining  population  of  France  is  not  as  1  to  20  of  the 
working  classes,  it  would  appear  from  these  statistics,  that  miners  are  here 
more  economical  and  prudent  than  any  other  section  of  the  labouring  com- 
munity. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Bituminous  coal  works, — With  the  exception  of  the  Richmond  coal-field 
there  are  few  works  where  the  subterranean  operations  are  sufficiently  ex- 
tended to  render  them  dangerous  from  the  presence  of  fire-damp. 

In  March,  1839,  an  explosion  took  place  in  one  of  Heth's  pits,  Chester- 
field, Virginia,  by  which  a  number  of  lives  were  lost. 

These  mines  are  from  400  to  700  feet  deep,  and  are  almost  entirely  work- 
ed by  slave  labour. 

In  1844,  another  explosion  took  place  in  one  of  the  Black  Heath  pits, 
while  four  Englishmen  and  eight  negroes  were  in  it 

Anthracite  ColUeries, — Some  few  of  the  deepest  workings  in  the  Pottsville 
district  have  been  so  far  troubled  with  fire-damp,  as  to  require  some  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  miners.  Explosions  on  a  small  scale  occasionally  occur, 
but  we  have  no  very  serious  cases  to  record,  up  to  the  present  time ;  although 
it  is  evident  that,  as  the  mines  are  deepened,  the  risk  and  danger  increases, 
and  it  will  require  greater  circumspection  hereafter. 

In  February,  1847,  seven  lives  were  lost  by  an  explosion  in  Spencer's 
mine  near  Pottsville. 

Benefit  clubs  and  associations  for  relief  in  times  of  sickness  prevail  in  this 
mining  district,  afler  the  English  method. 

Miners*  Asylum,-^X  project  was  suggested  through  the  columns  of  the 
Miners'  Journal  of  Pottsville,  in  1840,  for  the  relief  and  support  of  such 
miners  as  became  disabled  by  accident  from  pursuing  their  dangerous  avo- 
cation. It  contemplated  the  raising  of  a  fund  sufficient  to  erect  a  building 
for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded  miners,  and  an  annual  contribution 
towards  its  endowment.  The  plan  was  originated  in  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic motives,  but  was  somewhat  crude  in  its  conception;  and,  as  it  pro- 
posed to  be  maintained  from  resources  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  purchasers 
of  coal,  consumed  at  a  distance  and  in  great  measure  by  other  states,  while 
the  mining  community  was  to  be  relieved  from  all  the  burthen,  it  was  not 
likely  to  secure  public  favour.  It  has  been  thoroughly  proved  that  no  pro- 
ject of  this  sort  is  successful  in  its  results,  in  which  the  expenses  are  not,  to 
a  certain  extent,  defrayed  by  the  miners  themselves;  or,  as  in  Belgium 
and  in  many  instances  in  England,  supported  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
owners  and  the  workmen,  and  carried  on  under  their  joint  control  and 
supervision. 

No  plan  has  as  yet  been  decided  upon,  1848. 

In  Pottsville,  the  great  ce^ntre  of  the  mining  population  of  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  we  may  infer  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  work- 
ing class,  particularly  of  the  rising  generation,  is  carefully  looked  afler,  from 
the  establishment  of  so  many  schools  for  their  education.  It  was  ascertained, 
in  1842,  that  there  were  then  in  Pottsrille  the  following  schools  and  num- 
ber of  pupils  then  receiving  instruction  in  that  place,  which  but  a  very  few 
years  ago  was  a  barren  and  profitless  wilderness. 
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Popils.  Teaehenr. 

Sunday  Bchoob,       ...    1137  150 

Eight  public  schools,        •>        -      472  8 

Private  schoolsy        ...      479  15 

Oat  of  a  population  then  amounting  to  but  4500  souls,  brought  together 
from  various  parts  of  the  globe,  we  thus  find  eleven  hundred  children 
recmving  the  benefits  of  a  sabbath  school  education,  and  nearly  one  thou- 
sand chHdren  who  attended  the  public  and  private  schools,  during  the  week 
days.* 

Mauch  CkunJcf  Anthracite  District, — ^We  have  been  favoured  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Lehigh  Goal  Company  with  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
mining  and  general  population,  the  schools  of  instruction  and  places  of  wor- 
ship within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  coal  operations,  in  the  year  1846, 
all  of  which  had  scarcely  commenced  to  exist  twenty  years  ago. 

The  mining  accidents  are  not  very  frequent :  they  have  probably  averaged 
three  lives  lost  a  year. 


Details. 


Total  mining  population, 
Working  men  employed  at  the  mioea. 
Sabbath  achoola,  English, 
"  "      Welsh, 

Common  or  public  schools,     - 
Methodist  Cnurcb,  ... 

Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
Presbyterian  Churches,  -       -        . 
Episcopal  Church,  -       -        - 

Division  of  Sons  of  Temperance,    - 
Division  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Beneficial  Society,  ... 
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1,360 
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300 
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80 

300 

100 
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10 
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1 
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And  a  population,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  of  1600  persons  dependent  on  the  coal  operations, 
exclusiTe  of  those  engaged  in  transportation  and  the  coal  trade,  &c.  here  and  elsewhere. 


We  have  brought  together  in  the  foregoing  pages  a  small  portion  of  the 
details  which,  were  we  writing  on  no  other  subject  than  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  working  population  in  the  coal  districts  of  various 
countries,  would  be  very  inadequate  to  our  purpose.  But  our  scope  is  too 
limited  to  admit  of  ftirtber  extension  in  this  branch  of  inquiry,  however 
interesting  it  may  be. 

In  the  sketch  before  us,  we  have  had  a  two-fold  object :  first,  of  glancing 
at  the  innumerable  casualties  attending  the  miner's  life ;  at  his  moral  and 
physical  disabilities :  second,  at  the  means  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
philanthropic  and  the  benevolent,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  exertions  and 
the  triumphant  assistance  of  education,  to  ameliorate  his  condition,  to  com- 
pensate as  far  as  possible  for  unavoidable  privations,  and  to  elevate  him 
above  a  position  which,  as  we  haye  seen,  is  too  frequently  one  of  extreme 
degradation.  It  will  be  regarded,  with  pleasure,  that  the  efforts  made  in  his 
behalf  by  the  good  tind  the  influential  of  all  these  countries  have  not  been 

*  Miners'  Joomal. 
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profideu;  and  that  the  itanpulse,  thus  giveo  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  has  been  seconded  by  the  majority  of  the  workers  themselYes.  This 
is  the  true,  the  rightful  working  of  the  system ;  and  the  beneficial  results 
already  appear  on  every  hand,  where  so  many  interests  co-operate  to  alleviate 
the  wretched,  to  inform  the  ignorant,  to  elevate  the  debased,  to  reform  the 
improvident,  to  encourage  the  industrious,  the  successful  issue  appears 
inevitable ;  it  is  indeed,  already  manifested  in  the  improved  condition  of 
those,  to  whom  these  benevolent  exertions  have  been  directed. 

To  those  who  have  perused  the  sickening  details  recorded  in  the  Report 
of  the  Midland  Mining  Commission,  and  the  almost  incredible  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  the  South  Staffordshire  raining  population,  so  late  as  1842, 
the  prospect  of  any  amendment  of  such  a  lamentable  state  of  society  must 
be  welcome.  To  those,  again,  who  were  apprised,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
degrading  and  demoralizing  employment  of  thousands  of  females  in  the 
ood  mines  of  England  and  Wales,  and  moral  Scotland,  the  interposition  of 
the  legislature,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  humane 
throughout  the  empire,  must  afford  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  progress  of  a 
reform  so  needful.  The  beneficial  effects  of  education,  and  of  the  Sunday 
school  system,  of  which  we  have  ample  evidence,  both  in  the  New  and  the 
Old  World,  have  had  the  most  happy  influence  on  the  industrial  classes,  and 
on  none  more  than  the  youth  of  the  mining  communities.  The  noble 
example  set  by  the  Belgian  government  in  supporting  the  provident  associa- 
tions of  the  miners  in  that  country,  will  be  followed  by  other  European 
states,  and  is  already  in  progress  in  France. 
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COMFBISIVe 

1.  THE  tTNITKIX  STATES. 

8.  BRITISH  AMltRlCA. 

3.  RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

4.  OREGON  TERaiTORT, 
6.  UPPER  CALIFORNIA. 

6.  NEW  MEXICO. 

7.  MEXICO. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Abba,  exclusive  of  Texas  and  Oregon^  estimated  at  2,300,000  sqaare  miles. 

Pnpvlatum,  Slaves. 

Popalation  in  1840,  17,063,363 

Of  which  there  were  Slaves,  2,487,355 

Population  in  1845,*  19,914,302 

Weights  and  Measures.  * 

Ordinary  estimate  of  Bituminous  Goal— 28  bushels  »  1  ton  of  2240  lb8« 

Occasionally  it  has  been  customary  to  allow  30  do.  si  do. 

But,  we  also  find  it  stated,  in  the  west,  at    26i  do.  «  1  do. 

At  Richmond  coal  pits  the  common  measure  is  5  pecks  to  a  bushel. 

The  same  coal  put  on  board  at  Richmond,  is  4  pecks  to  the  bushel. 

The  Richmond  coal  bushel  at  the  pit's  mouth,  is  said  to  weigh  90  lbs, 
-s  24  bushels  aud  80  lbs.  to  1  ton. 

The  four  peck  bushel  weighs  72  lbs.,  and  the  ton  contains  31  bushds 
and  8  lbs. 

In  the  south,  bituminous  coal  is  sold  by  the  borrd^  weighing  172}  lbs. 
There  are,  therefore,  13  barrels  to  1  ton  of  coal. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  prevailing  standard  is  by  the  ton  of  2240  Ibe. 

Occasionally,  in  retailing,  the  ton  ia  only  2000  lbs. ;  it  is  so  quoted  at 
New  York,  Cleveland,  fcc. 

On  the  State  Canal,  and  the  Tide->water  Canal,  the  toll  is  levied  per  1000 
lbs.  of  coal. 

Foreign  bituminous  coals  are,  or  were,  commonly  s^ld  by  the  chaldron  of 
36  bushels.     A  chaldron  of  these  coals  weighs  25i  cwt. 

A  bushel,  measured  when  dry,  weighs  84  or  85  lbs. ;  but  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  Ohio,  at  Cleveland,  and  several  other  places,  the  bushel  is  equivalent  to 
SOlbs. 

What  used  to  be  sold  under  the  denomination  of  a  Newcastle  chaldroQ, 
weighed  2  Urns  and  13  cwt. 

The  Nova  Scotia  chaldron  is  1}  tons,  or  3860  lbs.  of  42  bushels;  hot 
the  measurement  yields  48  bushels. 

Hie  Boston  retail  chaldron  is  commonly  2500  lbs.,  but  somethnes  2700  lbs. 

The  tariff  duty  was  levied  on  the  chaldron  of  2880  lbs.  or  36  bushels  of 
80  lbs.  each. 

*  American  Almanac,  1847. 
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A  cord  of  wood  8  x  4  x  4  feet  ■■  15t6   eabic  feet. 
The  Aoatrian  corde  of  wood  is        88|         do. 
40  feet  of  roand  timber  )       .  . 
60  feet  of  hewn  timber   J  -  *  «<>"• 
1  pound  ■■   0  kilogr.  4535. 

1  barrel  of  floor         —  96    do.        391. 
1  buibd  1-  35  lit         336. 

1  rard  i-   0  mdt.     9144. 

1  Mexican  or  Texu  VarOf  represents  83^  English  inches,  m  0  met  847 
French. 

Untied  SiaieM  Currency. 
1  dollar  —  100  cents,  -  45.  lid.  «  5/r.  35c.  [45.  \6dec.] 
1  cent, «  0/r.  5c.  35. 

Par  value  of  1  United  States  dollar  in  London,  47^  pence. 
£1  sterling  »  94.64  nearly,  ^  ^fr.  69  cents,  to  25l6,  legal  value. 
1  shilling,  English,  •0.24c.20. 
]  crown  •*         1.21. 

The  value  of  the  5  franc  piece  is  fixed  bj  Congress  at  93  cents. 

Spamek  American  Currency. 
1  hard  dollar,  ■«  100  cents,  -•  45.  2i.  ->  6  reales. 

Previous  to  the  31st  July,  1834,  the  American  eagle  contained  270  grains 
of  standard  gold,  viz.  247  grains  pure,  and  23  grains  alloy.  By  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  that  date,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  was  reduced  to  258  grains, 
of  which  232  are  pure  gdd,  and  26  alloy.  In  consequence  of  this  altera- 
tion, the  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  that  was  formerly  worth  $4.57  cents, 
is  now  worth  94.83.8  cents.*  Under  the  present  American  system,  it  is 
believed  that  gold  is  over-valued  from  1^  to  \^  per  cent 

Mimey. 

^The  mode  stiH  adhered  to  by  many  of  quoting  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  London,  is  both  ebscure  and  absurd;  as  the  premium  or 
discount  is  founded  upon  the  fidae,  or  nominal  par  of  $4.44,  instead  of  the 
true  par  of  $486.''  In  the  calculation  of  duties  at  the  United  States  cus- 
tom-houses, since  14th  July,  1632,  the  vakie  of  the  pound  sterling  is  fixed 
by  law  at  $4.64. 

The  banks  receive  and  pay  out  sovereigns  at  $4.85.t 

Among  the  '*  Dooomens  sur  le  Commerce  exterieur,"  of  France,  pub- 
lished in  June,  1843,  occurs' the  following  passage  relative  to  the  pound 
Marling.  •<  In  1642,  an  Act  of  Congress,  of  the  27th  July,  fixed  the  legal 
yahie  of  the  pound  sterling  at  $4B4,  [a  25/r.  69c/5.]  for  the  conversion, 
in  American  currency,  of  prices  to  foreign  agents,  and  for  payments  into  the 
American  treasury.  Previously,  this  value  was  $4.44  [■■  23/r.  75c.]  a  rate 
that  the  American  treasury  had  substituted,  in  1640,  for  that  of  $4.60, 
f-i25>.  68c.]  esublished  by  law  of  the  2d  March,  1799."]: 

•  Bieks«U*w  OoM  Chttt    Alto,  Moora^i  **  PhUftdelphU  Fiica  Currant.'* 

t  New  York  Jonmal  of  Commerce,  Oct.  1839. 

X  In  continnation  of  thii  eabject,  we  insert  the  following  ilhittrative  note ; 

A  CoMvcnciAL  ABtuEorrr. — ^The  current  quouttont,  u  7,  8,  or  9  per  oent.  f»reminm 
for  eichange  on  England,  which  we  tee  in  the  newipapera,  do  not  mean  a  premium  on  the 
par  Talue  of  the  pound  aterliag,  but  on  a  ifetitiooa  Tulustion  of  the  pound  which  prevailed 
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The  weight  of  the  Spanish  and  American  doDar  is  416  gnms  troy. 
100  dollars,  therefore,  are  equal  to  211,742  Sicca  rupees, 
or,  deducting  the  duty,  to  207^508  Sicca  rupees.* 
The  dollar  is  a  legal  tender,  at  the  price  of  4ks.  Ad,  English  currency,  in 
the  East  Indies. 

Vaitu  of  Foreign  Msmeift. 

AS  TAKIN  AT  THE  CUSTOlfr-HOUSB  IN  NEW  TOBK,  IN  1846.t 

•Barcelona  and  Catalonia  livres,    -        -        .        .        •  fO.dS^ 

Brabeint  florin, 0.34 

Bremen  dollar, 0.78 

Bengal,  Calcutta  and  Bombay  sicca  rupee,        -        -  0.50 

China  tale, 1.48 

Crowns  of  Tuscany,       ------  1,05 

Denmark  Rix  dollar, 1.00 

Ducat  of  l^ples, -  0.80 

Dutch  florins  or  guilders,    --.-•-  0.48 

English  pound  sterling,  fixed  by  law,         -        -        -  4.84 

French  francs, 0.18} 

«      lifre, 0.184 

*      five  franc  piece,      -        -        -        -        -        -  0.98 

Genoa  livre, -        -  0.18| 

Halifax  pound,  --.•--^-  4.00 

Hamburg  Rix  dollar, 1.00 

Leghorn  dollar, 0.90} 

Louis  d'or,  or  Rix  dollar  of  Bremen,        .        -        •  0.78} 
Portugal  milreas,        -        --        -        -        -        •1.24 

Russian  rouble,      -        -        -        -        -        -        -  O.lOi 

Spanish  rial  of  plate,  -        -        •        -        -        -        -  0.10 

"           ofyellon, 0.05 

Saxon  dollar,     -        -* 0.09 

Systems  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

IN  OENBBAL  USE,  IN  BBI^TION  TO  COAL,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

In  our  progress  through  this  section  of  our  work,  it  has  been  our  endea- 
Tour,  when  reporting  on  given  amounts  of  coal,  whether  anthracite  or 
bituminous,  to  render  them  in  bne  uniform  standard.  We  have  effected 
this,  at  the  cost  of  much  extra  labour,  and  have  brought  out  the  results  in  a 
common  denomination — that  of  wcioqt.  We  have  done  so  under  the  con- 
viction that,  sooner  or  later,  that  principle  must  be  universally  complied 

in  this  cosdUt  t  centsry  ag o,  when  the  State*  were  colonies.  For  example,  the  pound 
sterling,  or  gold  Bovereign,  is  to-day  worth  $4.86  in  Wall  street,  which  is  about  the  par 
value  as  established  bj  law  of  Congress.  A  thousand  of  them  would  be  worth  $4S60.  The 
enrrent  rate  of  eiehange  on  Ensland  in  Wall  street  is  now  about  nine  per  cent,  premium, 
us  the  phrase  is,  for  bills  payable  in  London  or  Liverpool.  But  this  premium  is  not  on 
$4.86,  the  piBir  Tslue  ot  the  pound,  nor  yet  on  the  pound  sterling,  but  it  is  on  $4.44,  the 
old  colonial  Talue  of  the  pound.  For  eiample,  A.  B.  buys  a  bill  of  exchange  for  JBIOOO  «n 
England,  from  C.  D.,  at  9  per  cent,  premium ;  he  pays  $4844.44  for  it.  Suppose  he  gave  a 
thousand  soTereigns  for  it,  at  current  value,  there  would  be  a  balance  in  his  fkvor,  so  that, 
in  reality,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  England,  instead  of  beinff  nine  j>er  cent,  against  us,  is 
in  our  favor,  because  bills  can  be  obtained  cheaper  than  g<Md.  Or  course,  then,  there  is 
no  obrjeet  in  sending  gold  to  Bitgland.  Uenee  the  absniditv  of  this  id^l  mode  of  dealing 
la  exchange  on  England,  which  is  still  kept  up  by  oni  merchants  and  newspapers. 

*  Hand  Book  of  India,  1844,  p  66. 

t  WiiJinma's  Statietioal  Coopaaiott,  1846. 
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with ;  whaterer  may  be  the  present  prevailing  provincial  cnstoms,  or  the 
ordinary  usages  of  trade. 

Whether  2340  be  the  meet  acienttfic  or  appropriate  namber  of  pounds  to 
oonstitute  one  ton,  or  otherwise,  it  certainly  possesses  the  convenience  of 
general  adoption,  in  the  principal  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world,  in 
our  times ;  and  of  being  employed  by  the  great  maritime  nations,  among 
which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  stand  pre-eminent 

In  this  country,  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  assigned  why  bitumi- 
nous coal  should  almost  invariably  be  sold  in  bulk — that  is  to  say,  by  nua- 
sure — and  anthracite  by  weight;  or  that  the  former  should  be  calculated,  in 
the  eastern  po^,  by  the  chaldron ;  in  the  southern  by  the  barrel ;  at  the 
mines  by  the  bushel :  and,  although  much  more  rarely,  by  the  European 
chaldron  or  the  ton :— which  ton  is  generally  2240  lbs.  weight  at  the  place 
of  production,  and  2000  lbs.  at  the  place  of  consumption ;  especially  in  the 
eastern  ports. 

Without  altogether  discarding  the  old  denominations,  in  ^ur  returns,  we 
have,  at  least,  iiccompanied  them  by  other  tables,  representmg  an  uniform 
standard  of  weight  We  have  not  limited  the  process  to  American  returns, 
but  have  applied  it  to  every  country.  In  relation  to  the  United  States,  we 
have  done  so  the  more  readily,  because  we  hoped,  thereby,  to  be  instru- 
mental in  terminating  the  highly  objectionable  system  of  buying  and  selling 
a  mineral  substance  like  coal  by  measure ;  whether  that  measure  be  a  peck, 
a  bushel,  a  barrel,  or  a  chaldron ;  for  we  have  all  these  varieties,  and  all  are 
equally  indefinite,  equally  liable  to  abuse,  and  equally  disadvantageous  to 
both  buyer  and  seller. 

In  Europe, — in  all  the  great  coal  producing  and  coal  buying  countries,— 
it  has  long  ago  been  demonstrated,  after  very  full  investigation  in  all  its 
bearings,  that  there  exists  no  fair  and  equitable  system,  suited  alike  to  the 
buyer  and  the  seller,  the  miner,  the  producer,  thj  transporter  and  the  con- 
sumer, except  that  of  weigki, 

I^iocal  usages  and  peculiarities  are,  always  sources  of  embarrassment  in 
commercial  transactions.     We  feel  their  influence  in  this  country  daily. 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance.  In  the  tariff  of  tolls  on  bituminous  coal 
and  anthracite, — fixed  officially  and  annually,  and  to  be  received  on  the  State 
and  Tide-water  canals  and  railroads,^— the  article,  mineral  coal,  is  charged 
per  1000  lbs.  weight  Now,  as  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  such  weight 
recognized  by  the  producer  or  by  the  trade,  for  the  reason  ahready  assigned, 
that  the  bituminous  coal  is  sold  by  measu^  and  not  by  weight,  this  new 
denomination,  applied  to  the  article  on  its  transit  merdy,  is  obviously  a 
source  of  inconvenience  to  more  parties  than  one. 

So  also  in  relation  to  anthracite ;  for  as  all  which  is  transported  on  these 
canals  and  railroads  is  mined  by  the  customary  ton,  of  2240  lbs. ;  conveyed 
to  the  landings  by  the  ton ;  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  are  bought  and  sold 
by  the  same  weight :  the  departure  from  a  universal  practice  of  the  trade  by 
the  interposition  of  the  1000  lbs.  standard,  instead  of  the  genuine  ton,  not 
only  occasions  unnecessary  trouble,  both  to  the  payers  and  the  collectors  of 
tdl,  but  interposes  an  uncalled  for  difficulty  in  one  branch  of  the  trade. 

Neither  is  the  rule  so  general'  as  to  demand  this  interposition,  on  the 
score  of  conformity ;  for  instance,  the  coal  which  has  descended  the  Tide- 
water canal,  and  has  there  paid  toll  per  the  1000  lbs.  weight,  on  passing  into 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canat,  pays  its  toll  on  the  ton  of  2240  lbs. 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  movement  of  coal  in  neighbouring  states,  we 
may  remark  on  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  system  of  weights,  which  cir- 
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camstaiice  interferes  with  the  means  of  acquiring  correct  statistical  informa- 
tion. Thus,  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  which  pass  down  the 
Schuylkill  na? igation,  in  PennsyWania,  are  returned  by  the  large  ton,  while 
all  that  pass  over  the  New  York  canal  is  returned  by  the  small  ton,  of  240 
Hm.  less ;  and  yet  the  same  coal  was  imported  into  the  state  by  a  different 
scale  of  measure, — both  that  which  was  shipped  at  Cleveland  or  Erie,  for 
Buffalo,  or  that  which  came  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  Tioga  railroad. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Union  Canal,*  the  Schuylkill  Navigatiofu,  and  the 
Lehigh  Navigation,  as  well  as  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  levy 
their  tolls,  and  arrange  their  freights,  by  the  standard  t(m  adopted  by  the 
trade :  thus  employing  a  different  system  to  that  used  on  the  state  works. 

We  will  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  extraordinary  discrepancies 
which  prevail  in  relation  to  the  coal  trade ;  and  which,  considering  we  have 
heard  for  .years  past  that  great  attention  has  been  paid  at  Washington  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  system  of  weights  and  measures,  our  readers 
would  not  suspect  was  still  remaining  in  full  operation. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  coal  trade  in  Pennsylvania,  even 
anthracite  was  calculated  by  the  bushel.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  and 
Wilkesbarre,  in  those  times,  leases  of  mines  were  granted,  the  lessee  in  the 
former  place  paying  two  cents  a  bushel.t 

In  some  parts  of  the  bituminous  coal-field,  thirty  bushels  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  a  ton  in  weight ;  in  others  twenty-eight  bushels 
for  gross  weight  and  twenty-five  bushels  for  minimum  weight ;  and  we  have 
also  heard  of  twentynsiz  bushels  as  representing  the  ton.  For  a  long  time, 
the  usages  of  the  trade,  as  regards  anthracite,  assigned  twenty-eight  bushels 
as  the  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  Lehigh  coal,  thirty  bushels  of  Schuylkill, 
and  thirty-three  bushels  of  Lackawanna  coal.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  a  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  so  vague,  so 
utterly  incorrect  and  unphilosophical ;  a  practice  which  operated,  so  long  as 
it  was  pursued,  equally  to  the  prejudice  of  the  producer  and  oonsnmer.  let, 
it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  the  early  returns,  during  several  years,  of  Lehigh 
anthracite,  were  made  in  bushels.): 

There  are  numberless  and  insuperable  obstacles  to  making  weight  and 
quantity  synonymous  terms.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  so  much  guess  work : 
so  much  uncertainty,  in  assigning  a  standard  of  weight  against  a  given 
bulk — which  bulk  is,  of  itself,  entirely  unsettled  in  real  practice,  that  the 
consequence,  not  unfrequently,  is  that  bituminous  coal,  in  the  large  way,  is 
not  really  measured  at  all.  The  present  custom  observed  is  this :  Contracts 
for  the  coal  which  descends  the  Pennsylvania  State  Canals,  are  generally 
made  by  the  ton  of  8000  lbs.  weight :  considered  equivalent  to  twenty-five 
bushels,  each  bushel  being  estimated  to  weigh  80  lbs.  But  what  is  termed 
the  gross  ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
2240  lbs.,  is  in  as  frequent  use;  one  being  as  often  used  by  the  shippers 
from  the  Alleghany  mines  as  the  other. 

On  the  western  rivers  twenty-eight  bushels  represent  a  ton.  On  the  Union 
Canal,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  liberal  allowance  of  thirty  bushels  to  each  legal 
ton  is  made  and  accounted  for.  Yet,  in  this  case,  the  coal  conveyed  on  the 
Union  Canal  is  specifically  heavier  than  that  of  the  western  rivers,  in  the 
proportion  of  1.350  to  1.290  spec.  grav.    The  official  returns  to  Congress 

*  The  mtorM  of  MtDmmoQf  coal  pMiing  on  tho  Union  Cum),  mod  MMnetunoo  to  bo 
Bodo  in  botliels  and  •ometimet  in  poonds. 

t  Pamphlet  on  the  Coal  and  Iron  batiDosi,  Ponghkoeptie,  1828. 

t  Dr.  iaoMfa  Hiatoiy  of  Posaajlvaiiia  Anthracito,  Menoin  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pbiladelphia,vol.  1,1826. 
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comprehend  all  bitaminoas  coals  throughout  the  Union,  be  their  specific 
gravities  what  they  may,  at  60  lbs.  lo  the  bushel,  and  twenty-eight  bushels  to 
the  ton.  In  Michigan,  the  coal  business  is  conducted  by  the  bushel  measure. 

At  the  coal  pits  at  Chesterfield,  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  coal  trade 
adopted  as  the  standard,  fire  pecks  to  the  bushel  3  weiring  ninety  pounds. 
Consequently  each  ton  of  2240  lbs.  actually  contains  only  twenty-four  bush- 
els and  80  lbs.  over.  This  measurement,  it  must  be  stated,  solely  applies 
to  coal  at  the  pit's  month.  At  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  twelve  miles 
from  the  mines,  another  system  commences.  Here,  at  Richmond,  where 
the  coal  is  shipped,  the  orthodox  bushel  is  four  pecks.  This  bushel,  there- 
forje,  weighs  72  lbs.,  and  the  ton  is  now  represented  by  thirty-one  bushds 
and  eight  pounds  over,  instead  of  twenty-four  bushels;  notwhhstaoding 
which  die  sales  in  Boston  and  New  York  are  made  by  the  chaldron  of  thirty- 
six  bushels,  or  by  the  ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels.  At  Baltimore,  twenty- 
eight  bushels.* 

In  the  southern  ports,  in  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  another 
and  peculiar  standard  prevails  for  the  sale  of  bituminous  coals;  and  we  find 
that  an  indeterminate  measure  of  capacity,called  a  barrel,  prevails.  Thirteen 
of  these  barrels  constitute  one  ton ;  each  barrel,  whatever  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  coal,  being  calculated  to  hold  a  quantity  which  corresponds 
with  two  and  a  half  bushels.  This  coal  was  purchased  at  the  mines  by  the 
bushd. 

With  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  trade  in  the  eastern  ports:  in  Boston, 
foreign  bituminous  coal  is  imported  and  sold  by  the  chaldron;  American 
bituminous  coal  is  generally  sold  by  the  bushel ;  and  anthracite  is  purchased 
at  the  rate  of  2240  11m.,  and  retailed  at  2000  lbs.  the  top.  Sometimes  the 
returns  are  given  in  tons,  sometimes  in  bushels,  sometimes  in  chaldrons^  and 
one  denomination  being  occasionally  mistaken  for  another,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  singular  discrepancies  in  the  published  sUtements  of  the  coal 
trade  there.  In  Philadelphia,  anthracite,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  is  always 
sold  by  the  legal  tcm  of  2240  lbs.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  the  ton  is 
only  2000  lbs.,  thus  gaining  six  tons  on  every  cargo.  On  the  Reading 
Railroad  a  ton  of  coal  is  £240  lbs.,  but  a  ton  of  merchandize  is  only 
2000lbs.t 

Novt  Scotia  coal  is  imported,  in  some  quantity,  into  Boston ;  always  by 
the  chaldron.  But  what  constitutes  a  chaldron  seems  a  matter  of  somewhat 
arbitrary  character.  It  sometimes  is  fixed  at  3000  lbs.  weight;  sometimes 
at  2926  lbs. ;  but  most  frequently  at  3360  lbs.,  or  one  ton  and  a  half.  The 
tariff  duty  is  customarily  levied  on  the  chaldron  of  2880  lbs.,  or  thirty-six 
bushels;  while  the  retailer  sells  a  chaldron,  which  is  sometimes  2500  lbs. 
and  sometimes  2700  lbs.  weight  The  Nova  Scotia  chaldron  of  H  ton, 
should  contain  forty-two  bushels,  of  80  lbs.  each ;  but  the  custom  of  the 
trade,  we  are  informed,  raises  the  admeasurement*  to  forty-eight  bushels.  In 
like  manner,  the  ton  is  rated  at  thirty-six  bushels,  iiistead  of  twenty-eight. 

Amidst  all  the  intricacies  of  these  returns  and  dealings,  it  is  very  difiicult 
to  get  at  the  real  quantity  and  prices  of  foreign  imported  coals ;  as  the  num- 
ber of  chaldrons  purchased  at  the  place  of  production,  materially  differs 
from  that  on  which  duty  is  paid,  and  from  that  which  is  sold  to  or  by  the 
retailer. 

The  registration  of  imports  of  Virginia  coal  in  Boston  and  New  York,  is 
by  the  number  of  bushels  only.  At  Sydney  and  Pictou,  the  mine  or  colliery 

*  Baltimora  Report,  Not.  16,  1843. 

t  Reporti  of  the  Reading  Rulroad  Oompany,  Jaa.  IS,  1845,  p.  15,  aad  aulMeqiently. 
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meaaare  is  thirty-ax  boshds  to  Ihe  toD,  even  neuore,  or  tweaQr-four  bosheb 
heaped  meaaure. 

While  on  this  aobject  it  may  not  be  altogether  oat  of  place  to  note  that 
Qoropkinta  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  respecting  the  irreffulariy  pre- 
vailing in  relation  to  the  weights  of  other  substances  l^sides  coal.  We  have 
recenUy  observed  an  article  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  to  the  following  effect: 
*<  It  is  a  singular  (act,  thai  our  measures  for  grain  are  larger  than  those  of 
New  York»  Boston,  or  Baltimore.  This  deviation  from  uniformity  is  greatly 
complained  of  by  our  country  dealers  and  ftrmers,  who  ship  to  Philadelphia^ 
from  Maryland*  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  A  very  large  quantity  of  grain  is 
shipped  from  those  states  to  New  York  and  other  ports,  which  would  come 
here,  were  it  not  for  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  falling  short  of  the 
measure.  Some  years  since.  Congress  passed  a  law  providing  for  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  Union.  But  we  regret  to  say  that 
our  old  standard  of  dry  measure  still  holds  its  place."* 

The  same  writer  alleges  that  equal  ground  of  complaint  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  the  measurement  of  bark,  and  the  same  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
reuil  measure  of  charcoal,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  lately  settled  by  muni- 
cipal legislation. 

In  the  lead  region  of  Missouri  the  present  standard  of  weight  appears  to 
be  on  the  1000  lb.  weight,  as  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Formerly,  the  cus- 
tom prevailed  of  108  Ibis,  to  1  cwt,  or  3160  pounds  to  the  ton. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  weight  of  a  ton  of  iron  is  local  and  arbitrary.  Thus, 
we  are  informed  by  an  experienced  iron  master,  of  Centre  county,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  usually  assigned  as  a  ton  vary  according  to  the  following 
scale: 

Tmn  riM  i  Sometimes  taken  at  2240  lbs. 

iron  KJte,  ^  ^^^  sometimes  at  2480 

}  Pig  Iron  universally  2240 

Manufactured  Iron,  <  Blooms  24*^0 

(Bar  Iron  2000 

In  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States  customs,  in  every  case,  the  ton  is  re- 
quired to  be  of  the  weight  of  2240  lbs. 

Among  many  other  irregular  or  uncertain  customs  of  local  weights  and 
measures,  we  extract  the  following  from  our  notes. 

In  Kentucky,  corn  is  measured  by  the  barrel,  which  is  five  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  At  New  Orleans,  a  barrel  of  corn  is  a  flour  barrel  full  of 
ears.  At  Chicago,  lime  is  sold  by  the  barrel,  and  measured  in  the  smallest 
sized  cask  of  that  name  that  will  pass  muster.  A  barrel  of  flour  is  seven 
quarters  of  a  gross  hundred,  (1 12  lbs.)  which  is  the  reason  of  its  being  the 
odd  measure  of  196  lbs.  A  bbl.  of  tar  is  20  gal.;  while  a  bbl.  of  gun- 
powder is  only  a  small  keg  holding  25  lbs.,  and  of  cotton,  a  hak  is  400  lbs., 
no  matter  in  what  sized  bundles  it  may  be  sent  to  markeL 

Ere  we  terminate  this  article,  we  will  advert  to  two  or  three  facts  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  any  standard  of 
measurement,  after  long  experience,  that  can  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
weight,  in  the  sale  of  coals.  For  instance,  1  bushel  of  English  coal,  meo- 
iured  when  dry^  weighs  from  84  to  85  pounds.  The  American  bituminous 
coals  are  commonly  averaged  at  80  pounds  per  bushel.  The  same  English 
coal,  if  measured  when  wetted^  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  weight  will 
be  found  not  so  great.  The  fact  is  proved,  conclusively,  that  in  the  dry 
coal  the  small  particles  run  to  fill  up  the  cavities,  making  the  whole  almost 

*  Tke  Vwth  American,  Jtaoary  10th,  1846. 
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solid  mass :  whereas  a  bushel  of  wet  coals  only  closes  up  the  hollow  cavities ; 
the  fragments  clog  together,  and  the  whole  do  not  weigh  so  much'  as  the 
dry  coal  of  the  like  admeasurement 

With  regard  to  the  increased  measure  acquired  by  breaking  up  coal,  it 
was  commonly  proved  by  the  trade,  that  that  which  in  the  large  or  coarse 
state  measured  five  bolls  (say  tons  or  chaldrons,)  when  broken  up,  fine,  in 
the  hold  of  the  ship  after  delivery  on  board,  measured  nine  bolls. 

As  to  the  continuance  or  toleration  of  the  system  of  hea^d  measure  for 
coals,  we  trust  that  an  end  will  ere  long  be  put  to  what  has,  with  perfect 
propriety,  been  termed  "  a  barbarous  custom."  A  commercial  author,  Mr. 
McCulloch,  observes  that  ''all  articles  that  may  be  sold  by  heaped  measure, 
ovght  to  be  sold  by  weight.  In  Scotland,  indeed,  the  use  of  heaped  mea- 
sure was  abolished  above  two  hundred  years  since"  The  French,  Belgian, 
Prussian,  Austrian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  nearly  all  other  European 
nations,  adopt  well  ascertained  weights  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal, 
and  not  measures  of  capacity •  Throughout  Hindostan,  coal  is  always  sold  by 
weight.  In  the  Indian  countries  north  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  there  is  no 
dry  measure  of  capacity,  and  every  thing  is,  therefore,  sold  by  weight.  This 
appears  also  to  be  the  case  in  most  of  the  Nizam's  districts,  adjoining  those 
of  Ahmednugger.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  ^measure  into  the  Dec- 
can,  seems  to  be  of  a  late  date.*  ' 

In  the  English  Act  of  5  and  6  of  Will.  IV.  1835,  are  the  following  im- 
portant provisions : 

fi  aboUshes  all  local  or  customary  measures. 

It  prohibits  "  the  mischievous  practice"  o^  heaped  measure.  All  bargains, 
sales,  and  contracts,  made  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  heaped  measure, 
shall  be  null  and  void :  and  every  person  who  shall  sell  any  articles  by 
heaped  measure,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  405.  for  every 
such  sale. 

From  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1896,  all  coals,  slack,  culm,  and  cannel, 
of  every  description,  shaU  be  sold  by  weighty  and  not  by  measure^  under  a 
penalty  of  405.  for  every  such  sale. 

All  articles  [except  gold,  diamonds,  &c.l  shall  be  sold  by  standard  avoirs 
dupois  weight,  of  14  lbs.  to  the  stone,  and  8  stone  to  the  hundred  weight, 
and  of  20  such  cwte.  to  the  ton  »  2240  lbs. 

**  The  fact,  that  so  monstrous  a  system  should  have  been  persevered  in 
for  more  Ihan  a  century,  sets  the  power  of  habit,  in  reconciling  us  to  the 
most  pernicious  absurdities,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  Happily, 
however,  the  nuisance  has  been  at  last  abated."t 

The  United  States  is  the  only  coal  country,  of  importance,  in  the  world, 
where  the  practice  remains  uncorrected. 

The  duty  on  foreign  coke  and  culm,  prior  to  the  modification  of  the 
tariff  in  1846,  amounted  to  60  per  cent.,  on  its  wholesale  market  value — 
English,  at  the  principal  coal  shipping  ports,  in  1846. 

That  on  foreign  bituminous  coal  was  from  70  to  90  per  cent.,  on  shipping 
prices  abroad,  which  is,  among  the  highest  duties,  payable  on  any  imported 
article,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.;^ 

A  drawback  is  allowed  on  foreign  coal  exported  from  the  United  States, 
in  such  cases,  for  instance,  where  it  has  been  landed  and  placed  in  depot, 

*  Martin's  Colonial  Statiatics.    Appendix  it.  p.  143. 

t  McCulloch'a  Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  294. 

X  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  to  CongraM,  Pec.  16, 1844. 
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for  the  use  of  the  British  steamera.    This  law  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States^  in  January,  1840.* 

American  Tariff  of  Duty  on  Foreign  Coab^ 

Import  duties  on  foreign  bituminous  coals  brought  to  the  United  States.    In 
all  cases  the  duties  aVe  collected  upon  the  ton  of  2240  lbs.t 


Year. 


Dutv 
pr.  bushel 
h«aped. 


Per 

Ton  of  88 

bushels, 


Per  Chal- 
dron of  90 
bushels. 


Averate  seniDg  price 

at  New  York, 
per  Ci.aldron  or  Ton. 


Rate 
per  ct. 

on 
▼alae. 


Tariff.— 4th  July  .    . 

10th  Aoguat, 

2nd  May,   .  . 

7tb  June,   .  . 

IstJuly,    .  . 

By  aot  t7th  April ,  con  • ) 

tinued  to  1824,  .  .  5 

By  act  2nd  May,  cod-> 

tiotted  to  1833,  .  .  5 

Comproniae  act  of  .    . 

AogaatSOth,    .   •   •   . 

Proposed  Tariff  io    .    . 
tat  December,  1846,    . 


1789 
1790 
1792 
1794 
1812 
1815 
18J6 

1824 


1833 


CERTS. 
2 

3 
4* 

6 

10    . 
10 

6 


1842 

1844 


6* 

I  6  to  51 

1846   an  advalo 
leqnWalent 


$0  66 

0  84 

1  25 

1  40 

2  80 
2  80 
1'40 

1  68 


1  40 

1  75 

1  00 

rem  daty 
too  45 


91  65 

3  60 
3  60 

1  80 

2  16 


1  80^ 

2  70  1 

1  50 
of90prct. 


$19  00     Chaldron 


20  to  23 
12  to  15 

10  to  11 


Ch. 
Ch. 

Ch. 


8  to  14    per  ton, 
proposed  to  oe  grad- 
ually reduced. 
7  16    per  ton. 
5  56        do. 
defeated  and  aban- 
doned; 
7  00    per  ton. 


22 

33 

50 

66 
112 
112 

56 

67 

)56to 
J  40 

\70to 
J90 

30 


The  amount  of  re-exported  coal,  on  which  the  duty  was  remitted,  was 
11,964  tons,  in  1845,  valued  at  $35,957. 

We  have  no  official  return  of  the  amount  of  American  coal  annually 
exported  into  Canada  from  the  lakes. 

The  act  of  Congress,  passed  July,  1846,  rescinded  the  tfiriflfof  1842,  and 
sobsthuted  a  mod^ed  one,  which  took  place,  Dec.  1,  1846. 

BriHsh  Export  Duties.X 
On  coals  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  foreign  ports,  from  the 
year  1895  to  1842. 
To  foreign  countries  in  British  ships,     10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Tw^      ..  .^  '    c     •       u*      ( 4^*  per  ton,  for  laree  coaf. 

To  British  possessions  in  British  ships,     free. 

These  duties  were  abolished  in  1845 ;  no  duties  received  since  March, 
1845. 

lliere  is  no  import  duty  on  American  bituminous  coals  or  anthracite, 
brought  into  the  Canadas,  or  any  part  of  British  America. 

As  regards  Louisiana,  by  a  treasury  letter,  July  3,  1821,  the  trade  of 
Louisiana  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  United  S^tates  of  Ame- 
rica, by  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 


^  Hazard'i  U.  S.  Commercial  and  Statiatical  Regiater,  1840.    Alao  Commercial  Recipro* 
city— Hunt*a  Mag.  Vol.  1.  p.  358  and  626. 
t  Tbia  table  ia  founded  on  Uie  Report  of  the  8ecreUry  of  the  Treaaury  to  Congreaa,  Dec. 

3, 1845. 

t  Official  Docamenta  of  Great  BriUin. 
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Oross  Impartatums  of  Foreign  CoaUf 

From  Great  Britain,  British  America,  and  all  other  places,  into  the  United 
States,  both  in  American  and  in  foreign  Teasels,  from  1769  to  1647,  in- 
clusive, showing  their  declared  value,  the  tariff,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
received  thereon ;  the  commercial  year  ending  on  the  dOth  June,  an- 
nually. 


OiBoitl 

DntiM 

Yean. 

Boahelt. 

Tons* 

Yilue. 

ReoaiTed. 

Tariff.           1 

DoUut. 

Dollars. 

1789* 

107,810 

3,860 

•        • 

• 

9  cts.  per  bushel. 

1796 

196,367 

4,477 

• 

•  8,338] 

1800 

330,041 

11,787 

- 

95,150  I 

5  eta. 

do. 

1806 

498,543 

17,806 

- 

95,810  1 

M  VfeV* 

%MWm 

1810 

392,857 

14,030 

• 

19,907  J 

1814 
1816 

19,367 
98,398 

691 
3,514 

War. 
Peace. 

War.    I 
Peace.:. 

10  Cts. 

do. 

1820t 

673,711 

94,061 

• 

53,686 

5ets. 

do. 

1826 

799,966 

96,796 

108,697 

1830 

1,640,895 

68,589 

904,773 

98,417 

1836 

1,679,119 

59,979 

143,461 

6  eta. 

do. 

1837 

•        • 

153,450 

• 

w  via. 

UV. 

1839 

• 

181,661 

*        • 

1840 

4,660,987 

169,867 

387,938 

978,610. 

1849 

• 

141,596 

• 

1843. 

•       • 

41,163 

116,319 

1844 

- 

87,073 

936,963 

1846 

18,967 

86,771 

994,483 

151,091 

•1  76 

per  ton. 

1846t 

•        • 

166,853 

378,697 

974,499 

1847 

- 

148,091 

370,985 

193,6^9 

30  per 

et.  ad  val. 

From  this  table  of  gross  mportation  have  to  be  deducted,  in  order  to  show 
the  actual  cmi$umpt%on^  the  annual  quantities  taken  out  of  storage  at  the 
depots  for  the  Atlantic  steamers,  d&c  and  re-exported.  This  re-exported 
quantity  is  about  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  the  entire  importation. 

There  are  other  statements  of  the  importations  of  English  coal,  differing 
fr6m  the  foregoing,  but  we  take  the  following  table  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  British  exports.  The  reduction  since  1^2,  as  compared  with  the  seven 
preceding  years,  is  attributable  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  that  year ;  the 
imports  from  England  have  not  materially  changed  in  the  aggregate,  and  ihosd 
from  Nova  Scotia  were  about  the  same  in  Id47  as  in  1 842.  At  the  same  time 
the  imporutions  of  English  and  colonial  coal  into  Boston  have  increased 
since  the  tariff  of  1842. 


*  SUtiitical  AnnaU  of  the  U.  8.  of  America,  by  Adam  Seybert,  M.D  ,  1818. 
t  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  3d  Dec.  1845,  and  Bubteqoently. 
t  Commaicial  Liit  of  Philadelphia,  1846-7. 
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CW.— BafajiM  tflmparU  and  ExportM. 
Table  of  British  and  colonial  bitaminooa  coals,  calm  and  coke,  received  in 
the  United  States,  chiefly  New  York  and  Boston,  from  1822  to  1846, 
deducting  the  coal  reexported,  and  showing  the  eonitimpfton.*  in  tons  of 
28  bushels. 


Britlah 

Coal!  of  Oraat  BrtUtn  only,  ac- 

Team. 

Britlth 

and 
Colonial 

YalM. 

Teara, 

and 
Colonial 
OMlaro- 

cording  to  tba  Parllainantary 
ncaraa. 

Tons  of 

eadlttg  JuM  M. 

f  IlliMl   !■ 

98BMfe. 

tha  U.  8. 

Tona. 

Tom. 

neclaradValaa. 

i 

ri822 

34,672 

$139,790 

e        r- 

Sterling. 

Dollara. 

1824 

27,314 

111,641 

S.        1836 

108,432 

30,220 

jej7,080 

S  71,052 

1. 

fl-s 

1837 

153,450 

46,574 

29,262 

121,688 

1826 

34.647 

145.262 

iV 

1  1838 

129,083 

57,175 

27,949 

116,267 

^1 

1828 

32,364 

104,292 

1839 

181,551 

52,930 

40,013 

166,464 

1840 

162367 

77,560 

CO 

Ll841 
ri842 

155,394 

62.273 

1 

1332 

72,078 

211,017 

*» 

141,450 

68,407 

t. 

1843 

41.163 

? 

IS84 

71,626 

200,277 

S5o^ 

1844 

87,078 

29,282 

»^ 

551 

1845 

85,776 

68,381 

£ 

m 

1846 

67,903 

173;i90 

30pr.ct.l847  | 

Average  Prices  of  Foreign  Imported  Coals, 
At  the  ports  of  shipment,  according  to  the  official  valuations,  returned  to 

the  United  States. 


Taara. 

PorlVmof 

2240  lb>. 

Tean. 

Aveiafa 

price  p«f  ton  of 
2240  lb*. 

Wboleaala  prfcat 

per  ton  of 
Antluractie. 

ftorelffnCoaL 

Porelgn  Cdal. 

18d9 

•4  00 

1836 

•9  97 

1894 

4  08 

1838 

9  40 

1896 

4  19 

1840 

9  37 

$6  60 

1898 

8  91 

1841 

6  00 

1830 

3  50 

1849 

9  68 

4  95 

1839 

9  90 

1843 

9  83 

3  50 

1834 

9  79 

1844 

9  79 

3  37J 

1845 

9  69 

3  50 

1846 

9  41 

4  76 

The  4th  column  shows  the  average  price,  at  the  place  of  shipment,  of  all 
descriptions  and  qualities  of  foreign  coal,  both  English  and  colonial.  The 
colonial  coal  is  shipped  at  a  lower  price  than  the  European. 

The  amount  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  coal  imported  into  Boston 
during  the  ten  yeare  from  1835  to  1845,  was  314,565.  In  1845,  33,628 
chaldrons  of  this  coal  were  imported  into  Boston,  or  42,035  tons.  In 
1846,  26,861  tons  only. 
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Condensed  View  of  the  Importaium  of  Foreign  Coal  into  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  ie  compiled  from  both  the  American  and  the  Bri- 
ibh  parliamentary  returasi  and,  althoagh  incomplete,  will  probably  furnish 
the  most  approximate  view  of  the  actual  importation  of  coal  into  the 
United  Sutes;  in  tons  of  2240  lbs. 

In  framing  this  statement,  we  have  endeavoured  to  rectify  various  discre- 
pancies in  the  returns,  but  not  always  satisfactorily. 


Tetn. 

BrltbhCoaU 

froaUM 
Parllaman- 

Reianu.* 

Oolonlnl 

Coal, 
iVomlhe 

u.  aut«« 
RainrM. 

Coalf 
reeelved 
fh>ni  all 

OroM 

Importition. 
Bnthelfl  and 

reduced 
to 

Britleh  Coal 

re-ei  ported 

for  the  UM 

of  the 

Groee 
Velne  of 

ATerage 

per  ton, 
at  the 

SblppUif 
Porta. 

1801 
1810 
1820) 
to   > 
1830) 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846$ 
1847 

Tom. 

■Tengtt  of 
uoa 

16,103 
42,210 
28,612 
39,856 
19,585 
30,220 
46,674 
67,175 
62,930 
77,659 
62,273 
68,407 
10,917 
29,832 
58,381 
57,903 

Toot. 

10  yeva 

ally. 

21,406 
41,934 
63,920 
61,777 
40,387 
78,212 

106,876 
71,908 

128,621 
85,951 

103,121 
73,114 
64,186 
67,241 

96,330 

Tom. 
I' 

1*61,021 
3,620 

Tone. 
21,027 
14,031 
34^ 

36,609 
83,144 
92,432 
91,632 
69,972 
108,432 
153,450 
129,083 
181,651 
163,510 
155,394 
141,621 
75,103 
87,073 
85,776 
156,853 
148,021 

Tone. 
150 

8,657 
U,364 

Dollan. 

#106,627 

204,773 

211,017 

200,277 
143,461 
244,995 

308,691 

387,238 

380,635 
116,312 
236,963 
223,919 
378,597 
370,985 

DoUara. 

$4^ 
380 
3  50 

290 

2  79 
2  39 
227 

240 

2  37 

2  68 
2  83 
2  73 
2  60 
2  41 
250 

Tarijf  Duties  on  Coals  Imported 

The  question  of  how  far  the  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  required  pro- 
tection from  an  external  competition,  has,  at  various  times,  been  the  subject 
of  public  discussion  among  the  parties  interested. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  table,  various  modifications  have  been 
introduced,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  scale  of  duties  on  imported  coals. 

The  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  coal  trade,  reported  March  4, 1834 ;  and,  among  other 
important  points,  stated  that  they  were  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, "  whether  the  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  brought  into 
general  use,  east  of  the  mountains,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  be 
transported  to  the  eastern  markets  upon  such  terms  as  to  supersede  the  use 
of  foreign  coals  f* 

The  report  proceeds  to  notice  the  effect  that  duties  on  foreign  coal  had 
heretofore  produced  on  the  sale  of  American  coals,  in  the  markets  on  the 
sea  board. 

In  1815,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  coals  was  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents, 

*  ParliamenUrj  Tables  of  Reyenue,  Commerce^  flee, 
t  Treasary  Report  U.  8.,  Dec.  3,  1846. 
t  Commercial  List  of  Philadelphia. 
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the  price  in  New  Toik  was  twenty-three  doUais  the  chaldron,  of  thirtynsix 
bashels.  , 

From  1816  to  1823,  inclusive,  during  which  time  the  duty  was  one  dollar 
and  eighty  cents,  the  average  price  was  about  eleven  dollars. 

,Frora  1824  to  1834,  the  duty  was  two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  and  the 
average  price  at>oat  fourteen  dollars. 

For  the  twenty  years  prior  to  1834,  the  average  price  has  been  about 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  not  varied  in  proportion 
to  the  tariff;  nor  does  it  appear  tahave  been  influenced  by  the  rates  of  duty — 
for,  in  1821,  when  the  duty  was  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  per  ton,  the 
price  of  coals  was  fourteen  dollars;  and,  in  1830,  when  the  duty  was  two 
dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  the  price  was  only  eight  dollars.  The  difference 
in  price,  it  would  therefore  seem,  'has  been  produced  by  oth^  causes. 

From  1824  to  1834,  the  duty  was  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a  ton,  and 
the  average  price  during  the  same  period,  was  about  ten  dollars ;  yet  in  the 
latter  year  it  declined  to  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  five  dollars  per  ton. 

In  1842,  when  the  duty  was  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  the  average 
price  in  New  York  was  seven  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  per  ton. 

In  1844,  with  a  duty  of  one  dollar,  the  price  was  five  dqllars  and  fifty-aix 
cents.  In  1846,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  or  about  forty- 
five  cents  per  ton,  the  price  was  seven  dollars. 

The  authors  of  (he  Report  observe,  that  there  are  other  causes  which  co- 
operate in  influencing  prices,  more  than  the  tariff.  The  price,  heretofore, 
seems  to  have  been  governed,  almost  entirely,  by  the  scarcity  or  the  demand 
for  fuel. 

For  ourselves,  we  think  that  inferences  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets at  any  period  reaching  further  back  than  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
are  of  very  little  avail,  and  indeed  ought  to  be  discarded,  as  unsound.  Pre- 
viously to  this  period,  the  United  States  was  not  a  coal  producing  country. 
Its  fuel  was  the  timber  of  the  forest ;  it  supplied  no  coal  for  domestic  use  in 
the  eastern  cities,  and  consumed  but  an  insignificant  amount  of  the  foreign 
coal ;  which  amount  has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  twelve  years,  even  with 
a  diminished  tariff.  These  duties  could  have  exercised  no  influence  on  the 
prices,  or  upon  the  supply  of  anthracite  from  Pottsville,  or  of  bituminous 
coals  from  beyond  the  Alleghanies ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  of 
them  had  reached  the  seaports,  previously  to  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

There  can  be  no  foreign  competition  now  feared  in  relation  to  anthracite; 
and,  probably,  very  little  in  relation  to  any  substitute  for  that  fuel,  in  the 
shape  of  bituminous  coals — foreign  or  domestic.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania  will  ever  find  an  extensive  sale  on  the  sea- 
board. The  use  of  anthracite  for  all  domestic  purposes  is  so  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  no  other  quality  will  henceforth  find  admittance  into  our  houses. 
It  is  for  the  home  consumption  of  the  interior,  and  eventually  the  countries 
lying  north  of  the  great  lakes,  that  the  northern  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States  may  look  for  increasing  markets.  For  the  same  cause,  there  never 
can  be  any  large  demand  or  sale  for  foreign  bituminous  coal  at  the  sea-ports, 
except,  perhaps,  near  the  northern  frontier;  because  its  uses  are,  from  the 
causes  we  have  specified,  much  more  limited  on  the  eastern  borders  of 
America  than  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

That  these  are  not  newly  or  hastily  adopted  opinions,  may  be  seen  from 
an  article  on  the  same  subject,  published  by  the  writer  in  1840.  After 
reviewing  the  position  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  trade  from  1820  up  to 
1839,  and  that  of  the  foreign  importation  of  bituminous  coal  along  the  Atlamic 
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0ea4xNird,  during  the  nme  period,  the  aattior  remarks,  *'  It  appetrs,  that  iil  | 

a  similar  ratio  as  the  consamption  of  this  admirable  fuel — the  PennsyUania  | 

anthracite — increases,  so  does  the  importation  of  foreign  or  English  coals  ^ 

diminish ;  and  the  remark  even  extends  itself  to  the  dimination  of  Rich* 
mond  bituminous  coal,  during  a  given  term  of  years." 

"  The  anthracite  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  decidedly  on  the  increase ;  while 
the  bituminous  coals,  borne  coastwise  or  imported,  have  either  remained 
stationaiy  or  have  fomished  a  diminished  supply."* 

The  seven  subsequent  years  of  the  Boston  coal  trade  has  proved  that  the 
writer's  views  were  not  far  from  the  verified  results.  The  comparative 
business  done  in  the  years  1840  and  1847,  are  as  follows: 

Tans  in  1840.  Tans  in  1847. 

Pennsylvania  Anthracite  received,           73,847  258,093 

American  Bituminous  Coal,                      3,299  4^554 

Foreign           "            "                        49,997  65,203 

Thus  while  the  anthracite  importation  has  Increased  three  and  a  half 
times,  that  of  the  foreign  and  the  American  bituminous  coal,  has  been 
almost  stationary. 

Prdvmnary  Sketch  of  the  Coal  Fields  and  Coal  Trade  of  the  North  Ameri' 
eon  Continent,  as  at  present  known  to  tis. 

The  substitution  of  mineral  coal,  or  of  any  other  combustible  than  the 
timber  of  its  indigenous  forests,  whether  as  a  domestic  fuel,  or  for  the 
manufacturing  purposes  of  an  increasing  population,  had  its  origin  in 
America  scaicely  more  remote  than  the  memories  of  the  living  generation. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  anthracites,  which  now  number  by  millions  of  tons, 
their  annual  production,  were  unknown  to  the  community  twenty  years  ago, 
and  had  then  but  commenced  to  find  their  way  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  our  maritime  cities.  * 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  great  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  western  slope  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountain  or  Appalachian  range,  embracing  the  great  central  coal- 
ncld  hereafter  to  be  described,  was — although  geographically  subdivided 
into  several  states  and  terrirories — until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  partial  occupation  of  Indian  tribes.  Until  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  this  immense  coal  area,  taking  the  country  at  large,  was  held 
to  be  of  small  value,  even  by  the  civilized  successors  of  the  aborigines. 
The  purchases  made,  at  sundry  times,  by  William  Penn  and  his  family,  and 
subsequently  by  the  proprietaries,  did  not  embrace  any  portion  of  the  anthra- 
cite districts  until  1749,  or  of  the  Alleghany  bitummous  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  until  the  year  1768.  The  acquisition  of  these  coal-fields  in 
no  respect  influenced  the  arrangement  between  the  parties;  and,  to  this  day, 
the  supply  of  that  description  of  fuel  to  the  seaboard,  is  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  source  from  whence  it  is  drawn. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1768,  which  was  the  last  purchase  made  by 
the  proprietary,  they  became  possessed,  with  a  small  exception,  of  the  whole 
superficial  area  of  the  bituminous  coal  land  of  Pennsylvania : — that  is  to  say, 
the  entire  country  between  Lycoming  creek,  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
ouehanna,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river,  down  to  the  Ohio, 
(oT  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.    The  presence  of  coal,  in  certain  places^ 

*  Report  to  the  Dauphin  and  Sofqaehaima  Coal  Company,  by  R.  C.  T.,  May  1, 1840. 
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becaae  knowtt  about  tkis  tim^ ;  for  we  have  Been  maps,  of  the  dates  of  1770 
and  1777,  which,  aanoog  other  places,  marked  the  site  of  <<coal  mines"  on 
the  Ohio  aide  of  the  river.  In  1785,  the  first  traot  which  was  secured  on 
account  of  the  value  of  the  coal  upon  it,  within  the  new  purchase,  was 
patented  near  Clewfield;  and  the  first  ark  load  of  coal  descended  the  Sus- 
quehanna from  thence.  In  18^,  the  first  cargoes  of  coal  from  the  Alle- 
ghany coal-field  at  Kartbaus,  reached  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  but  the 
distance  from  market  was  found  too  ereat,  and  the  means  of  transportation 
loo  imperfect,  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  a  profitable  coal  business. 

The  eastern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  has  been  approached  in 
two  places  from  the  seaboard  by  Pennsylvania  canals;  and,  in  a' third,  by 
Ihe  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  in  Maryland.  It  will  also  be  traversed  by 
the  Central  Railroad.  The  supply  from  these  sources  to  the  sea-coast  is 
not  large;  being  of  coune  regulated  by  the  limited  deoMnd  for  this  species 
of  fuel,  of  which,  anthracite,  every  where  has  precedence.  It  is  chiefly  in 
request  for  gas-works,  forges,  blacksmiths'  use,  and  for  certain  industrial 
purposes.  Wherever  the  two  species  of  coal  can  be  obtained  on  equal 
terms,  or  are  equidistant  from  their  centres  of  production,  anthracite  main- 
tains its  indisputable  supremacy* .  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  Penn- 
eylvania  will  ever  acquire  a  large  market  to  the  eastward  for  her  bituminous 
coal,  so  long  as  her  anthracite  fields  remain  unexhausted.  For  precisely 
the  same  reason,  it  seems  to  us  equally  improbable  that  the  anthracite  coal 
trade  with  the  eastern  cities  will  be  perilled  by  the  existence  of  bituminous 
coal-fields  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton.  Where  there 
is  any  thing  like  an  equal  choice,  the  demand  for  Pennsykmnia  and  Viiginia 
bituminous  coals  will  continue  small  at  the  eastern  ports,  owing  partly  to  the 
causes  named,  and  partly  to  the  heavy  cost  attending  its  transportation. 
Only  one  hundred  and  seventy-fire  tons  of  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal 
are  reported  to  have  reached  Boston,  during  the  year  184t]|,  while  the  supply 
of  the  same  description  of  coal  from  Virginia  and  foreign  countries  also 
8imultan4>usly  decreased.  But  there  is  another,  a  better,  and  a  vastly 
more  extensive  market,  to  which  Peniisjdvania,  Ohio,  and  probably  Michigan, 
nay  ultimately  look  for  the  disposal  of  (heir  bituminous  coal.  We  refer  now 
to  the  whole  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  Ihe  North  American  Lakes ,- 
embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  Canada  frontier,  now  rapidly  filling  up  with 
settlements,  and  all  the  opposite  portions  of  the  United  Slates.  These,  in 
£ood  time,  it  seems  to  be  very  certain,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  a  monopoly  of  two  or  three  ports  nearest  to  the  coal-fields  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Besides  the  demand  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  uses,  it  is 
probable  that  much  coal  will  be  needed  for  smelting  the  copper  ores  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

From  the  Cumberland  and  Frostbarg  angle  of  the  Alleghany  coal- field, 
there  seems  a  better  prospect  for  the  bituminous  coal  trade,  than  from 
Pennsylvania,  although,  probably,  the  larger  part  of  the  amount  produced 
will  be  consumed  in  iron  works  on  the  spot.  The  conveniences  for  trans- 
porting the  Cumberland  coal  to  Waahinglon  and  Baltimore,  and  for  a 
certain  export  tv ade^  added  to  the  very  high  intrinsic  value  of  the  coal  itself, 
and  the  comparative  remoieneas  of  the  anthracite  districts,  will  secure  to 
this  region  a  lair  ahare  of  the  bituminous  coal  buainess. 

Surveys  of  vast  bodies  of  land  were  made  in  western  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, in  179S,  and  even  previously  to  the  revolution;  but  we  perceive  no 
evidence  that  those  lands  possessed  any  other  than  surface  value,  or  that  the 
presence  of  seams  o(  coali  if  known,  conferred  any  additional  value  upen 
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tbeiD.  Even  at  the  present  moment,  we  know  that  enormoofi  trete  yet 
remain  untouched,  and  that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  when  they  can  be 
estimated  beyond  their  mere  agricultural  prices.  It  is  only  along  the  flanks  of 
the  principal  streams,  such  as  the  Ohio  and  the  Kanawha,  that  the  vegetable 
fuel  has,  in  some  measure,  given  place  to  the  mineral  oambustible. 

At  the  period  of  running  the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1728,  the  narrator  describes  the  country  as  yet  in  its 
prbtine  state  of  savageness.  Settlements  extended  no  further  west  from 
the  Atlantic  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  remainder  was  still  the  home  of 
the  Indian  and  the  feeding  ground  of  the  Buffalo.*  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  that  service,  although  the  western  extremity  of  the  line  was  stiH 
left  unAnisbed,  that  the  expedition  found  itself  amongst  unknown  mountain 
ranges,  and  were  still  remote  from  the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  Alleghany 
coalfield,  and  from  that  wild,  bordering,  elevated  country  of  Tenncesee,  oif 
which  we  yet  know  but  little  beyond  the  late  reports  of  Dr.  Troost. 

South-west  from  hence,  through  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  far  into  the 
then  French  province  of  Louisiana,  the  coal-fleld  has  received  but  partial 
investigation.  That  part  which  terminates  in  Alabama  was,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  country,  from  which  the  aborigines  were 
then  removed. 

Along  its  course  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  many  iron 
works  have  been  established  within  a  few  years ;  but  the  insular  position  of 
this  part  of  the  region  is  unfavourable  to  the  transportation  of  coal  to  dis- 
tant markets. 

The  last  mentioned  state  constituted  the  easternmost  part  of  the  original 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  the  mountainous  portion  of  it  yet  retains  its 
wilderness  character.  Even  so  late  as  1600,*-what  in  1817  constituted 
the  separate  territory  of  Alabama,-~its  entire  population  did  not  exceed 
SOOO  persons. 

We  have  traced,  in  few  words,  the  great  Alleghany  coal-^eld  in  its 
progress  through  eight  of  the  Atlantic  states.  With  the  exception  of  a 
smidl  area  towards  the  north,  it  lies  so  remote  from  the  seaboard,  that  it  is 
not  probable  that  much  coal  will  find  its  way  in  that  direction.  On  the 
south,  its  best  market  is  the  cities  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and,  already, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  railroads  and  inland  navigation  with  that 
view.  These  cities  now  pay  enormous  prices  for  coal  that  has  descended 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland  rivers,  by 
very  long  and  circuitous  channels. 

There  are  no  reliable  returns  of  the  quantity  of  coal  which  descends  to 
these  markets,  nor  of  the  ordinary  production  of  the  states.  Western  V iiw 
ginia,  in  1840,  returned  about  300,000  tons  as  her  annual  production.  In 
the  Ohio  division  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  coal  was  known  previously  to 
1777,  since  it  is  marked  on  Captain  Hutchin's  map  of  that  date,  although 
not  mined  until  many  years  after.  In  1840,  it  returned  125,000  tons,  as 
her  share  of  the  annual  production ;  a  small  yield,  certainly,  for  a  highly 
favoured  district  of  11,900  square  miles. 

But  Ohio  has  since  found  a  northern  market  for  her  coal,  through  the 
port  of  Cleveland,  as  Pennsylvania  has  done  through  her  port  of  Erie;  and 
hence,  through  the  lakes  to  the  Canadas,  and  the  countries  which  border 
the  great  lakes.  The  present  export  of  coal  from  thence,  is  about  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  entire  production  of  Ohio  seven  years  ago;  and  nearly  equals 

*  History  of  the  Dividing  line  betwixt  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  by  Colonel  Wm. 
Byrd,  Sw|.,  of  Weetorer,  1788. 
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the  whole  eottflwnption  of  the  sUte  ia  1688.    Erie  also  receWed  70,000 
torn  of  bitaminons  coal,  in  1847. 

The  Maryland  division  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Alleghany  districts ; 
yet  as  its  coal  is  probably  the  best  in  America,  there  is  no  doabt  but  it  will 
contribate  a  large  qnota  of  coal,  and  much  iron,  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  by 
means  of  the  railroads  and  canal,  now  in  full  operation. 

We  elose  our  circuit  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  by  returning  to  western 
Pennsylvania.  Although  in  1840,  this  section  returned  416,000  tons, 
the  quantity  was  evidently  much  under-rated ;  and  we  cannot  assume  the 
amount  now  annually  raised  at  less  than  one  million  of  tons.  One-fourth 
of  this  quantity  descends  the  Ohio  rives;  one-half  is  consumed  at  Pittsburg 
and  in  the  establishments  around  that  great  manufacturing  city ;  the  re- 
maining fourth  is  consumed  in  the  interior. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  this  business  has  sprung  up  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living.  In  the  year  1753,  there  was,  probably,  no 
white  man  living  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg ;  and,  in 
1775,  only  a  few  cabins  were  standing  there.  Yet,  in  our  day,  thre^-fourths 
of  a  million  of  tons  of  coal  are  annually  received  there,  and  the  extent  of 
the  iron  manufacture  is  so  great  as  to  confer  upon  the  place  the  title  of*'  the 
Birmingham  of  America." 

Not  more  than  40,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  annually  pass  through  the 
state  canals,  eastward.  This  is  the  maximum  of  the  present  demand  for  this 
description  of  coal.  The  largest  portion  of  this  is  deposited  at  the  iron 
works  along  the  route.  A  very  small  quantity  passes  through  the  Union 
Canal.  The  remainder  is  either  shipped  at  Havre  de  Grace,  or  is  conveyed 
in  boats  to  the  Delaware. 

Another  outlet,  besides  that  of  Erie,  for  the  northern  section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal-field,  has  been  in  existence  several  years.  By  the  Tioga 
Railroad  the  coal  from  the  little  isolated  coal-basin  of  Blossburg  passes  into 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  thence  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario  on  the  north  and 
Albany  on  the  east  The  detached  coal-basin  near  Towanda  will,  when 
the  meditated  improvements  are  completed,  furnish  another  portion  of  the- 
state  of  New  York  with  mineral  coal.  From  the  port  of  Erie,  above  men- 
tioned, more  than  20,000  tons  of  Pennsylvania  coal  are  annually  shipped 
for  exportation  to  Canada,  &c. 

Such  is  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field,  whose  outline  and  resources  in 
mineral  fuel,  we  have  tbds  traced.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  its 
gigantic  proportions,  and  its  enormous,  yet  almost  untouched  resources, 
without  being  struck  with  the  magnificent  field  which  it  presents  for  future 
enterprise. 

There  is  a  small  detached  basin  of  semi-bituminous  coal,  lying  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain.  This  locality  is  called  the 
Round-top  Mountain.  The  coal  at  present  is  only  employed  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  the  want  of  means  for 
transportation. 


We  pass  now  to  the  great  depository  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania ;  the 
only  one,  in  fact,  of  material  value  on  this  continent  Here  we  have  the 
most  interesting  assemblage  of  isolated  coal-basins  that  the  world  has 
yet  produced,  or  the  geologist  investigated.  We  can  only  now  advert  to 
them  with  extreme  brevity;  but  here  we  can  afford  to  be  brief. 

The  physical  features  of  this  anthracite  country  are  wild ;  its  aspect  for* 
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bidding ;  its  lorfaee  broken,  sterile,  and  apparently  irreelatniaUe.  lis  area 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  series  of  long  parallel  ridges  and  deep  interfening 
troughs.  This  group  of  elongated  hills  and  valleys  consists  of  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  axes,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  range  in  exact  coo- 
fermity  to  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain.  When  viewed  from  the 
latter,  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  long  rolling  lines  of  surf, 
wave  behind  wave,  in  long  succession,  which  break  upon  a  flat  shore.  A 
century  ago  a  large  portion  of  this  region  had  received,  upon  the  maps,  the 
not-unapt  title  of  **  The  Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony." 

Three-fourths  of  a  century  after,  when  the  greater  part  of  this  area  was 
still  in  stony  solitude — when  this  petrified  ocean,  whose  waves  were  sixty- 
five  miles  long,  and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  remained  almost  unex- 
plored,— a  few  tons  of  an  unknown  combustible  were  brought  from  thence 
to  Philadelphia,  where  its  qualities  were  to  be  tested,  and  its  value  ascer- 
tained. 

But  the  miner  has  entered  into  this  Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony, — and 
canals  have  penetrated  it,— and  railroads  have  traversed  it;**basin  aAer 
basin  of  this  combustible  have  been  discovered  in  it;*-tract  after  tract  have 
supplied  productive  collieries  in  it ;— until,  in  a  single  year,  [1847]  it  had 
furnished  the  surprising  amount  of  three  millions  of  tons;  [or  an  aggregate 
of  near  nineteen  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century ;]  and  11,439  vessels  cleared  from  the  single  port  of  Philadelphia, 
in  that  season,  loaded  with  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  tons,  for  the  service 
of  the  neighbouring  states. 

Such  then  is  the  anthracite  region,  and  such  its  rapid  progress  in  pro- 
duction. To  Pennsylvania,  in  relation  to  the  future,  its  value,  in  connection 
with  the  corresponding  advance  of  her  manufacturing  industry,  surpasses  the 
power  of  computation. 

Some  detached  spots  in  .the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
have,  from  time  to  time,  furnished  a  small  and  irregular  supply  of  anthracite. 
The  presence  of  this  coal,  indeed,  was  known  many  years  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  was  first  mined.  Numerous  efforts  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  to  explore  the  coal  beds  in  these  places,  but  they  have 
generally  ended  in  failure ;  owing,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  disturbeid  and 
contorted  structure  and  metamorphic  character  of  the  inclosing  rocks. 

In  attempting  to  introduce  a  fuel  so  difficult  of  ignition,  at  a  period  when 
the  only  coal  known  and  used  was  of  the  fat  bituminous  variety,  imported 
from  Europe,  and  when  no  adaptation  for  burning  it  had  been  matured,  it  is 
not  remarkable  that  the  semi-crystalline  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island  should 
acquire  a  bad  reputation.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  its  proverbial  unfitness 
for  all  purposes  of  combustion,  we  believe  in  its  intrinsic  excellence — in 
which  belief,  both  practice  and  the  result  of  its  analysis  fully  besr  us  out — 
and  that  there  exists  no  better  anthracite  in  the  new  world.  But,  as  we 
before  suggested,  the  unusually  modified  nature  of  the  inclosing  rocks,  the 
tortuous  and  schistose  characters  which  they  now  assumed,  and  in  which  the 
most  experienced  geologist  mightfkil  to  detect  the  representatives  of  the 
coal  measures,  seem  to  present  insuperable  difficulties  in  working  the  com- 
bustible to  advantage. 

Before  quitting  the  Atlantic  slope,  we  have  to  notice  a  bituminous  coaK 
field,  small  in  area,  yet  rich  in  the  abundance  of  its  coal,  and  most  favorably 
situated  in  regard  to  facility  of  transportation.  Almost  in  the  centre  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  between  N.  latitude  37''  and  dd"*,  lies  the  little  basin  of 
Richmond,  or  Chesterfield.    This  field  contains  the  oldest  worked  collieries 
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in  America;  Mr.  McClare  described  it  more  than  thirty  years  ago;  and  it 
was,  apparently,  for  many  years,  the  only  point  in  the  United  States  where 
bituminous  coal  could  be  procured,  and  shipped  coastwise.  The  amount  of 
this  export  trade  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  large.  The  official 
returns  show  an  increase  from  48,000  tons  in  1822,  to  142,000  in  1838^ 
and  then  annually  diminishing  to  65,000  tons  in  1842.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  field,  however,  new  collieries  have  been  opened,  which  sent 
down  about  50,000  tons  of  coal  in  1847. 

Crossing  from  hence  to  the  north-west,  we  have  next  to  mention  a  coal- 
field of  no  mean  size,  yet  at  present  known  but  to  few,  even  within  its  im- 
mediate limits.  It  occupies  an  area  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  square 
miles,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan ;  communicating  readily 
with  all  the  great  lakes.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  here,  is  very  trifling  at 
present,  the  beds  being  quite  thin ;  and  this  country  is  so  recently  occupied, 
that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  demand  for  this  description  of  fuel.  But  it 
seems  destined,  ultimately,  to  be  of  importance,  as  the  use  of  coal  becomes 
general,  and  as  the  timber  of  the  forest  decreases.  It  possesses  remarkable 
geographical  advantages;  being  the  only  coal-field  in  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try. As  population  fiows  into  the  countries  bordering  on  the  lakes,  this 
Michigan  coal-field,  although  not  so  productive  as  some  others,  cannot  but 
become,  ultimately,  of  considerable  value. 

Passing  now  to  the  southward,  we  enter  the  great  Illinois  coal-field,  which 
occupies  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England ;  yet  the  State  has  but 
recently  commenced  to  make  use  of  the  coal  with  which  nature  has  so 
bountifully  provided  her.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  and 
rivers,  the  business  of  mining  coal  here  has  made  but  small  progress. 

The  existence  of  this  combustible  was  proved  by  the  French  explorers  at 
an  early  period.  It  was  certainly  known  to  Father  Hennepin  in  1679, 
almost  a  hundred  years  before  the  Pennsylvania  coal  was  discovered,  and  is 
marked  on  the  map  which  illustrates  his  journal.  He  points  out  a  "  cole 
mine,"  above  Fort  Crevecoeur,  on  the  Illinois  river,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Ottawa.  He  further  states,  that  in  this  countiy,  then  occupied  by 
the  Pimitoui  or  Pimitewi  Indians,  now  Peoria,  "  there  are  mines  of  coal, 
slate,  and  iron;  and  several  pieces  of  fine  red  copper,  which  I  have  found, 
now  and  then,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  make  me  believe  that  there  are 
mines  of  it."*  This  is  the  earliest  notice,  on  record,  of  the  existence  of 
coal  in  America ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  bouldered  masses  of 
native  copper,  which  we  know  to  have  been  drifled  from  their  original  sites, 
only  discovered  but  recently,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior.  At  this 
period,  viz.  from  1680  to  IC^,  and  subsequently,  the  Illinois  river  formed 
part  of  the' main  route  from  the  French  missions  on  the  Niagara,  by  Lake 
Karegnonde,  now  Huron ;  by  Lake  Ulinouach,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Illinois, 
Aow  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  down  to  its  very  mouth .t 

We  confess  to  entertaining  strong  feelings  of  interest  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  newly  explored  countries,  by  the  good  missionary  fathers  of  ^ 
those  days ;  among  whom  stand  con^iouous  the  names  of  Hennepin,  Ga- 
briel, Zenobe,  Marquette,  and,  a  few  years  later,  of  Father  Charlevoix,  and 

*  Map  and  deBcription  of  a  large  country  newly  dtacoTered  in  the  Northern  America, 
lituated  between  New  Mexico  and  the  Frozen  Sea ;  together  with  the  course  of  the  great 
river  Meschaaipi.  By  Father  Lewis  Hennepin,  Missionary  Recollect  and  Apostolic  No- 
tary.   1698. 

T  The  same  line,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  month  of  the  niinois  river,  also  formed  the 
noTthrweat  boandary  line  of  the  country  which  wai  ceded  by  the  French  to  Great  Britain, 
in  1763. 
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Others.  They  were  men  of  obserration,  yet  of  simple  lives— ineasengerB  of 
peace  and  ffood  will — mediators  between  the  native  savage  and  the  white 
invader.  Here,  in  these  remote  missions,  they  erected  the  first  Christian 
altars,  and  planted  the  first  germs  of  civilization ;  they  shared  the  perils  of 
ex[4oring  unknown  regions,  and  they  were  the  intelligent  chroniclers  of  the 
times; — ^the  faithful  and  simple  narrators  of  those  hazardous  voyages. 

The  records  that  these  religious  men  have  bequeathed  to  us,  form  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  valuable  statistical  memorials  t|iat  we  possess  of 
the  aboriginal  state  of  the  interior  of  this  Continent  It  were  a  service  not 
unworthy  of  some  man  of  leisure,  to  collect  together,  ere  they  are  totally 
lost,  these  and  many  other  illustrations  which  distinguish  the  progress  of 
French  discovery,  and  which  so  especially  belong  to  the  history  of  this 
Continent 

On  occasion  of  the  peace  of  1763,  Colonel  Croghan  was  sent  by  the 
British  government  to  explore  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  to 
conciliate  the  Indian  nations.  This  officer  was  captured  by  a  party  of 
Indian  warriors,  and  carried  up  the  Wabash  river,  through  the  Illinois 
country.  At  a  point  on  this  river,  apparently  near  where  Williamsport  or 
Covington  now  stands,  the  author  states  that  **  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ouabache  runs  a  high  bank,  in  which  are  several  fine  coal  mines."  This  is 
the  earliest  notice  o7  coal  in  this  part  of  the  coal-field.* 

Respecting  the  coal  region  of  Missouri,  we  have  very  incomplete  infor- 
mation. The  geological  distribution  of  the  formations  there  are  ill  defined. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  found,  on  attentive  examination,  that  the  coal  measures 
exist  in  numerous  patches  or  detached  areas,  whose  boundaries  are  influ- 
enced by  the  physical  configuration  of  the  country,  and  that  the  coal  series, 
although  scattered  at  intervals  over  a  great  surface,  do  not  cover,  at  any 
point,  any  very  large  areas;  for  as  the  carboniferous  strata  approach  so 
nearly  to  the  horizontal  position,  and,  moreover,  not  being  of  much  thick- 
ness, a  large  proportion  of  productive  coal  land  has  been  removed  by  the 
erosion  of  the  rivers,  hnd  similar  causes  of  denudation  and  excavation.  This 
is  also  apparently  the  case  in  relation  to  the  Illinois  coal  field,  last  men- 
tioned. The  patches  of  coal  formation  are  scattered  all  across  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  appear  at  intervals  6ver  a  wide  tract  of  country ;  stretching 
through  a  part  of  Arkansas  into  the  territory  now  occupied  by  Indian  tribes, 
and  thence,  for  an  unknown  distance,  towards  the  south-west,  apparently 
into  Texas.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  existence  of  thick  seams  of  excel- 
lent coal  in  the  Osage  country,  bordering  the  river  of  that  name,  we  believe, 
was  furnished  by  Captain  Pike,  when  on  his  exploring  expedition,  in  1800. 

Of  Texas,  there  exists  at  present  no  geological  map  or  description.  Both 
coal  and  anthracite  are  described  as  existing  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Sabine,  and  some  other  rivers ;  but  this  country  is,  as  yet,  in  too 
unsettled  a  state,  to  encourage  mineral  explorations,  to  any  extent  It 
appears  that  coal,  in  detached  areas,  as  in  Missouri,  crosses  Texas  and  enters 
Mexico.  An  important  coal-field  which  crosses  the  Rio  Grande,  in  N. 
latitude  27^  30',  near  Loredo,  has  very  lately  been  examined  by  an  officer 
attached  to  the  United  States  army  of  invasion.  This  coal  formation  bears 
away  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  in  a  south-west  direction,  by  Guerrera,  on 
the  Salado  river,  where  it  is  of  good  quality.  Coal  is  also  found  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Oajuca  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  abundance  at  Tehuantepec; 
doubtless  geologically  newer  than  the  true  coal. 

*  Printed  from  Uie  original  joumtl,  in  the'Monthlv  American  Journal  of  Geologr.    1831. 
Vol.  I.  p.  267.  -•       ^  »  .  / 
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-  We  can  Boarcely  Bpeeolate  here  on  the  existence  of  bodies  of  trae  coal, 
along  the  Paciiic  slope  of  this  Continent  In  some  cases  brown  coal  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  older  coal.  In  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
nnge.  Captain  Fremont  discovered  coal  beds  of  dobions  geological  age; 
intermediate,  apparently,  between  the  brown  coal  and  the  true  coal.  A  wtl 
bed  of  considerable  thickness  has  lately  been  noticed  in  the  Raton  moon- 
tains,  east  of  Taosy  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  river. 

The  scope  of  the  present  sketch  leads  as  now  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
interesting  geological  phenomena  in  the  new  world.  We  refer  to  that 
enormous  range  of  brown  coal,  apparently  of  the  tertiary  period,  which  fol- 
lows the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  near  Mexico  even  to 
the  Polar  sea.  Nature  has,  indeed,  worked  on  a  truly  gigantic  scale.  We 
see  here  a  deposit  of  brown  coal,  so  extensive  that  the  magnitude  of  its 
proportions  is  &r  from  being  defined;  yet  enough  is  known  to  show  that  it 
exceeds,  in  longitudinal  range  and  breadth,  all  others  on  the  present  sur- 
fiice  of  our  planet  So  §u  seems  to  be  established,  that,  allowing  liberally 
lor  interruptions  in  continuity,  supposing  that  any  such  exist,  it  occupies 
thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  or  near  2500  miles,  following  its  oblique 
range ;  and  has  a  maximum  breadth,  at  N.  latitude  48^,  of  four  hundred 
miles;  the  whole  area,  as  near  as  we  can  venture  to  compute,  being  250,000 
square  miles,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres — more  than  twice 
the  size  of  Great  Britain.  Compared  with  this,  the  largest  coal-fields  in  the 
world  are  absolutely  small. 

Should  it  prove  that  the  coal,  which  has  been  traced  at  no  very  distant 
intervals,  westerly  from  Mackenzie's  river  to  the  Icy  Cape,  by  Point  Barrow, 
and  into  Behring's  Strait, — along  the  north  coast  of  Russian  America,— -is 
also  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that  which  ranges  parallel  with  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  we  might  add  twenty  degrees  more  lo  tlie  thirty  previously  men- 
tioned ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  oblique  dire<^tion  of  the  latter  adds  five 
degrees  more  to  the  total  range. 

Turning  to  the  southward,  after  an  uncertain  interval  of  twenty-five 
degrees,  we  find  ourselves  again  on  coal  strata,  apparently  of  similar  age  to 
the  northern  zone  just  described,  and  occupying  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  more.  At  certain  points  along  the  Pacific  side  of  the  southern 
Mexican  provinces,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  that  of  Panama ; 
and  then,  with  a  few  interruptions,  continuing  all  down  the  western  side  of 
South  America  to  the  Equinoctial  line;  and  thence  to  Lima;  and  again 
appearing  on  the  coast  and  adjacent  islands  uninterruptedly  from  Valparaiso 
to  below  Chiloe  Island,  and  even  through  Patagonia,  at  least  as  far  south  as 
50^  lat,  a  belt  of  brown  coal  formation  and  tertiary  strata,  borders  the 
Pacific,  or  skirts  the  Andes.  At  all  of  the  points  which  have  been  succes- 
sively named,  investigations  into  the  quality  of  this  coal  and  its  fitness  for 
the  purpose  of  steam  navigation,  have,  for  some  years  past,  been  made,  and 
the  details  will  be  furnish^  in  the  appropriate  place. 

Commencing  our  admeasurement  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  N.  lat 
10^,  and  descending  to  S.  lat  50^,  the  traces  of  a  tertiary  formation,  con- 
taining lignites,  and  fossil  wood,  are  reported  to  extend,  almost  continuously, 
for  four  thousand  miles.  We  are  within  reasonable  bounds  when  we  assume 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  as  the  extent,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
in  which  brown  coal  or  carbonized  wood  is  traceable. 

Thus  there  exists,  ranging  nearly  with  each  other,  but  separated  by  a 
great  breadth  of  unexplored  ground,  two  apparently  contemporaneous  belts, 
^00  miles  long  each,  extenchng  through  both  continents  to  points  at  least 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  asunder,— nanieij,  the  F^oien  Sea  or  per* 
baps  the  Icy  Cape  to  the  north,  and  southern  Patagonia  to  the  south.  We 
think  we  cannot  be  far  in  error  if  we  assign  five  thousand  miles,  out  of 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  miles,  to  this  remarkable  coal  formation.  We 
do  not  know  if  this  statement  be  entirely  new.  Were  it  not  supported 
extensively  by  good  geological  authority,  and  by  a  series  of  (acts  and  obser* 
rations  which  will  scarcely  be  called  in  question,  we  should  hesitate  ex* 
%emely  ere  we  gave  it  circulation. 

Returning  once  more  towards  the  north,  coal  is  mentioned  as  occuning 
near  Monterey,  in  California.  Petroleum  and  asphaltum,  and  perhaps  anthra- 
cite, occur  in  this  parallel.  Captain  Fremont  discovered  coal,  probably 
brown  coal,  in  the  centre  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  at  an  elevation  of 
6820  feet  above  the  sea.  Another  coal-field  was  found  by  Captain  Fremont, 
in  his  recent  expedition,  in  N.  lat.  41}^,  extending  from  110^  to  111°  W. 
long.  Both  of  these  deposits  appear  to  be  about  the  Oolitic  age.  There  is  a 
coal  range  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  7000  feet,  in  the  great  mountain 
range,  east  of  Sant^  Fe,  in  about  N.  lat.  37° ;  but  of  what  geologic  age  we 
know  not. 

In  Oregon  we  have  had  notices  both  of  coal  and  lignite,  from  various 
explorers.  Good  coal  is  reported  in  Vancouvet's  Island,  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island,  Millbank  Sound,  and  other  points  on  the  western  border  of 
British  America.  Passing  round  by  the  undetermined  coal4>ed8  of  Russian 
America,  there  appear  to  be  varioiA  scattered  points  within  the  Arctic  circle^ 
where  coal  has  been  discovered  by  our  enterprising  navigators.  At  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  at  Byam  Martin's  Island,  and  Mellville  Island,  both  true  coal 
and  brown  coal  were  obtained. 

Within  the  arctic  regions  other  considerable  bodies  of  the  newer  coal  are 
known  to  exist,  particularly  at  Disco  Island,  Hasen  Island,  and  on  both  sides 
of  Greenland. 

All  these  northern  coal  localities  seem  scarcely  more  than  mere  objects 
of  geological  interest;  for,  in  regard  to  their  practical  value,  all  that  is 
known  to  us  at  present  is  their  mere  existence.  Still,  it  can  never,  surely, 
be  held  as  a  matter  of  no  importance,  the  fiict  of  this  local  distribution  of 
mineral  combustible,  throughout  regions  which  have  no  timber,  or  even 
shrubs,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  fuel. 

Canada  and  the  territory  west  of  it,  for  a  vast  space,  contains  no  known 
deposit  of  coal.  This  country  is  destined  to  be  tributary  to  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  her  future  supply  of  mineral  fuel, 
which  can  be  transported  at  a  very  cheap  rate  through  the  chain  of  inland  lakes. 

New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland,  make 
up,  by  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  coal  formation  in  that  quarter,  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  upper  province. 

At  what  period  mineral  coal  first  attracted  attention,  and  was  applied  to 
the  service  of  the  original  colonists,  does  not  appear.  The  business  of  the 
General  Mining  Association,  sole  lessees  of  the  enormous  coal-fields  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  did  not  commence  until  1837,  but  the  coal 
of  Cape  Breton  has  been  worked  for  sixty  years  at  least.  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  mining  of  coal  seems 
to  have  commenced  a  little  earlier,  but  the  returns  exhibit  a  meagre  amount 
of  business. 

In  Newfoundland  coal  is  mentioned  at  an  early  period ;  and,  in  a  climate 
not  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber  for  fuel,  the  substitute  was 
gladly  welcomed. 
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The  coal  trade  of  Nora  Scotia  and  Gape  Breton,  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date.     It  furniahea  supplies  to  the  cities  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and 

»  a  few  thousand  tons  annually  find  their  way,  with  or  without  commercial 

interposition,  to  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York,  where,  however,  the 
use  of  anthracite  is  so  completely  established,  especially  for  domestic  use, 
as  to  exclude,  in  great  measure,  the  smoky  bituminous  coals,  come  from 
where  they  may. 

The  coal-fields  of  British  America,  although  possessing  iron  ore  in  great 
abundance,  have  no  iron  works  established  within  their  limits.  It  is  no 
wonder,  indeed,  when  we  see  regions  so  highly  favoured  by  natural  resources 
and  advantages,  neglected,  or  sacrificed  to  the  paralizing  influences  of  an 
imbecile  monopoly. 

In  the  foregoing  outline  we  have  traced,  with  such  brevity  as  the  subject 
permitted,  the  prominent  features  of  those  vast  depositories  of  mineral  coal 
which  nature  has  so  bountifully  distributed  over  the  American  continent. 
We  have  shown,  that  the  mining  of  this  coal ;  the  establishment  of  an 
important  coal  trade ;  the  employment  of  the  fuel  in  industrial  arts,  in  steam 
engines  and  steam  vessels,  on  railroads  and  canals,  in  blast  furnaces,  and 
iron  works,  and  factories;  in  fact,  its  application  in  a  thousand  forms,  is  but 

I  of  yesterday's  growth.     We  have  shown,  too,  that  a  portion — immeasurably 

the  larger  portion— of  these  prodigious  areas  of  coal  formation,  has  still  no 
appreciable  value,  but  continues  at  present  wholly  unappropriated.  It  will, 
doubtless,  long  remain  in  reserve,  for  the  service  of  other  generations. 

*  Still,  if  we  measure  the  future  by  the  past—and  we  feel  assured  that  we 

may  safely  do  so  in  a  vastly  accelerated  ratio,  taking  Pennsylvania  as  an 
example  and  admitting  the  surprising  increase  of  population  as  an  essential 
elen^ent  in  the  calculation— the  production  and  conversion  of  iron  and  coal, 
with  all  their  attendant  and  ever  increasing  uses,  together  with  the  influence 
they  cannot  fiiil  to  exert  upon  agriculture,  involve  results  of  which  we  have 
now  but  a  remote  perception.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  close  of  the 
present  century  will  witness  an  advance  in  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country,  and  a  consequent  extension  of  domestic  prosperity  such  as  it  may 
be  presumptuous,  at  the  present  moment^  on  our  part^  to  anticipate. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT 


Was  prepared  with  a  view  to  show  the  progress  and  prominent  authors  of 
the  State  Geological  Surveys,  the  names  of  the  principal  contributors  to 
geological  discovery  in  the  United  States,  and,  also,  of  those  of  British 
America  and  other  portions  of  the  American  continent,  chronologically 
arranged.  It  will  bUe  a  matter  of  regret  if  we  have  omitted  any  names 
that  are  entitled  to  appear  upon  our  list  of  principal  workers  in  the  geo- 
logical field ;  but  we  fear  that  it  is  unavoidable* 


U«,..  8..x^     rP^'ci^SS.S^  ^  "^  "^^  "•  ^"^''^  ''"'  '''"' 


C  Chas.  T.  Jaduon,  M.D.,  Surrey  of  the  State,  appointed  in  1836, 
I     8  Reports,  1837,  8, 9 ;  Prof:  Cleaveland. 


Maivx. 

Niir  HAKnamx.  ^  Dr.  Jackflon,  nominated  1840,  reported  1841 

VXKXOVT. 


C  ProC  C.  B.  Adams,  State  O.  Surrey,  appomted  1845,  with  Prof. 
^     Hitcfaoock ;  FtdL  Emmons,  1844. 


Massac  HxrsxTTi. 


Rrodx  Islavs. 


COVVXCTICUT. 


Niw  Yo»K. 


[ 
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State  Survey:  Prat  Hitchcock,  appointed  1880,  published  lepott 
1838,  700  pages ;  ro-«uryeyed  by  the  same  in  1837 ;  final  report 
in  1840;  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  in  1838,  1840;  W.  C.  Redfiekl, 
1841 ;  ProL  Hitchcock,  1846;  C.  Lyell,  1846. 

L.  Vanuxem,  1825;  Dr.  Meade,  1820 ;  State  G.  Survey:  Dr.  G. 
T.  Jackson,  appointed  1839,  reported  1840;  G.  Lyell,  1845; 
Pro£  Bmmons,  1844. 

r&te  G.  Survey :  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  report  1837 ;  also,  Prof.  J. 
G.  Percival,  report  1842;  Prof.  Hitchcock,  1841 ;  W.  C.  Red- 
field,  1841;  W.  W.  Mather,  1834;  Dr.  Banatt,  1846;  J.  D. 
Whelpley,  1845. 


"State  G.  Surrey :  Pro&.  Emmons,  Mather,  L.  Vanuxem,  L.  C. 
Beck,  T.  A.  Conrad,  and  J.  Hall,  appointed  in  1836,  5  annual 
reports,  final  report  in  —  vols,  with  geological  map ;  Van  Rens- 
selaer, 1825;  Amos  Eaton,  1820,  1824,  1830;  W.  C.  Redfield, 
1841 ;  Prof.  Dewey,  1846;  R.  C.  Taylor,  1847. 

f  Cist.  1821 ;  P.  A.  Browne,  1826,  1831-2;  Dr.  G.  Troort,  1826 ; 
G.  W.  Carpenter,  1828 ;  SiUiman's  Journal,  1830 ;  G.  W.  Fea- 
therstonhaugh,  1831 ;  R.  C.  Taylor,  1832,  1843 ;  Packer's  Re- 
port, 1833-4;  Prof.  Silliman;  W.  E.  J<ogan,  1842;  State  G. 
Survey:  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers, commenced  1836,  6  annual  reports, 
1836  to  1842;  W.  R.  Johnson,  1839,  1841 ;  Dr.  R.  Harlan; 
Mining  Journal)  Pottsville ;  M.  Chevalier,  1839. 


Nxw  JxisiT. 
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tr 


J      G.I 

^      fina 


Yuiiixnii,  imS-8;  Dr.  a  G.  Mofton,  18S8.0,  1884;  State 
Surrej :  H.  D.  Bogen,  ordered  in  1885,  first  report  1836, 
final  report  1840 ;  C.  Lyell,  1841^^ ;  W.  C.  RadfieU,  1841-3 ; 
1846. 


DuAWAms. 


Mamtj^ass. 


ViBoiiriA» 


CDr.  a  O.  Morton,  1828,  1834;  State  0.  Survey,  1887:  Piof. 
\     J.  C.  Booth,  two  snnoal  reports^  one  final  report 


H.  Hayden,  18S0 ;  Steto  O.  Sorrej:  Dr.  J.  T.  Dncatel,  oom- 
menoed  1834,  seven  annual  reporto ;  P.  T.  Tyson,  1837 ;  T.  A. 
Conrad,  1830-6, 1841 ;  PratSilliman,  1838;L.yanuxem,  1841. 


r Steto  Surrey:  Prof 
)      reporte;  Dr.  a  F 
)      Clemaon,  1835; 
L    C.  Lea,  1843. 


''Steto  Surrey :  Prof.  W.  6.  Rogers,  appointed  1835,  ax  annual 

~         P.  Hildreth,  1886 ;  R.  C.  Taylor,  1834;  T.  O. 

Pro£  Silliman;  Pro£  Bailey;  C.  Briggs;  H* 


r State  G.  Surrey:  Pro£  Olmtlead,  18S4-6;  W.G.Redfield,  1841 ; 
NosTH  Cabouva.  <      Pro£  E.  MiteheU ;  J.  T.  Hodge,  1841-3 ;  C.  Lyell,  1842 ;  T.  A. 
C      Conrad,  1843 ;  R.  C.  Taylor,  1846. 

South  Caeouva.   S^  Vanuxem,  1826;  C.  Lyell;  M.  Tuomey,  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbea, 


GxoseiA. 


r  J.  K  Cotting,  Stete  Survey,  cMnmianoned  1836,  report  1841 ;  J. 


H.  Couper;  C.  LyeU,  1842. 
WxBT  Flomda.      ^  J.  L.  Williams,  1827. 
East  Flomida.       ^  T.  A.  Conrad. 
CLLea, 

^  B.L.C.Waae8,1846;  Dr.  M.  W.  Dickmoo,  1845. 
^  Biackenzidge,  1814;  Daiby,  1818. 


Akabaxa. 
Mississim. 

LOUISIABA. 


L  Lea,  1833 ;  Pro£  Brumby,  1838 ;  T.  A.  Comad ;  Dr.  R.  Har- 
1841 ;  C.  LyeU,  184^-6 ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kain,  1845. 


Abkavsab. 

TlBBBBSBX. 

Kbbtitckt. 
Ohio. 

MicHioAir. 


T.  Nuttall,  1819, 1821 ;  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  1818;  Major  Long, 
1820;  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  1834;  A  Geological  Survey 
recommended  by  the  Governor,  Nov.  1846. 


CSteto  G.  Survey:  Dr.  G.  Troost,  1831  to  1846,  8  reports;  T.  A. 
l     Conrad,  1835;  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen. 

C  D.  Trimble,  1836 ;  Steto  G.  leoonnoiasance :  ProC  W.  W.  Mather, 
t      1838 ;  W.  Cooper,  1832 ;  C.  Lyell,  1842. 


r.  a  P.  Hildreth,  1835 
assistodbyDr.aP.I 
J.  W.  Foster,  2  report 
J.  Hall,  1843;  Dr.  J. 


>r.  a  P.  Hildreth,  1835 ;  Stete  G.  Survey :  Prot  W.  W.Mather, 
~  .Hildreth,  ProC  J.Locke,Prof.J.C.  Briggs, 

\  reports,  1837,  1838;  Pro£  Briggs,  1888;  Pra£ 
'     '.  S.  Taylor,  1845. 


r  Schoolcraft,  1821 ;  Stete  G.  Survey :  Dr.  D.  Houghton,  1838,  4 
i  reports  to  1845 ;  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  1845 ;  numerouB  ReporterB 
C     of  Surveys  in  the  Copper  Region  of  the  north. 
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IvDiAiri. 


Illinois. 


? 


MiMovBi  Stats. 


MifttouBi  TxmBi* 

TOBT. 


WiSCOKSIV. 

Iowa. 

OBXftoir  Sc  Uppke 
Caxifobvza. 

TXXAS. 

Niw  Mbxico. 
Mbxico. 


'State  G.  Sarvty:  Dr.D.  D.  Owen,  1887,  %  rep^rtiy  1837-8;  Ptot 
:     J.Lodw;  Pnr.J.HBll,1849. 

Father  Hennepin,  1680 ;  Colonel  Crogfaan,  1763 ;  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen, 
1839,  1844;  Pra£  C.  U.  Shepaid,  1838;  Proi:  J.  Locke;  Prof. 
C     J.  Hall,  1843. 

"Captain  Pike,  180ft-5-7;  Bradbury,  1809-10-11 ;  Brackenridge, 
1814;  Major  Long,  1819^20;  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  1818;  Dr. 
Danbeny,  1688;  T.  O.  ClemMn,  1888;  J.  N.  Nicollet,  1841  ; 
J.  T.  Hodge,  1843;  G.  W.  Featheritonhaugfa,  1835-6;  Piot 
C.U.  Shepaid;  T.  Nuttall,  1819;  Major  Caas,  1820. 

I  A  Clarke,  1804-6;  Capt  Pike,  1805;  Major  Long.  1819 
-20;  Dr.  James,  1819-20;  H.  D.  Rogers,  1834;  J.  N.  Nicollet, 
1838  to  1841,  reported  in  1843,  with  hia  large  map;  G.  W. 
Featbemtonhaugh,  1834-5;  Brackeniidge,  1814;  £.  Hazria, 
1845 ;  Lieut  A.  R.  Johnston,  1845. 

r  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  1839, 1844 ;  TtoL  J.  Locke,  1840, 1842 ;  Major 
t     Long,  1820. 

^  J.  T.  Hodge,  1842. 

r  Capt  Fremont,  1843-44 ;  Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition,  1841 ; 
\     Pro£  J.  Hall,  1845 ;  Pro£  J.  W.  Bailey,  1845. 

^  W.  Kennedy,  1844 ;  Lieut  B.  P.  Tilden,  1847. 

{  Don  Manuel  Alvarez,  1847;^Lieut  CoL  Emoiy,  1847. 

A.  Von  Humboldt,  1809,  1823;  M.  Cheralier,  1835 ;  Lieut  B.  P. 
Tilden,  1846-7. 


{ 
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Tff.»  «.»«.««.  -   C  Dr.  A.  Gesner,  1843-6 ;  Hcnwood,  1840 ;  Capt  BayfieU ;  W.  E. 
Niw  B.UBSW1CB.  ^     Logan.l845;J.W.Daw«>n,1845. 

rMeMTB.  Jackson  and  Alger,  1841;  Halliburton;  Dr.  A.  Gesner, 
<  1840^2-3-5;  J.  W.  Dawaon,  1843-5 ;  R«  Brown,  1843 ;  W. 
C     E.  Logan,  1842-5 ;  C.  Lyell,  1843. 

CThe  Abbe  Raynal;  R.  Brown,  1845;  J.  W.  Dawson,  1845;  C. 
i     Lyell,  1842. 

NiwFovBDLAvn.     ^  Mr.  Jukes ;  Sir  R.  H.  Bonnecastle. 

A  r  Dr.  Bigsby,  1810-20 ;  Provincial  G.  Surrey :  W.  E.  Lpgan,  1843 

^/AVASAS.  ^     _^^ .  ^  i^^^y^  1844-5 ;  Capt  Bayfield. 


NOTA  SoOTtA. 


Capx  Bbxtof. 


NoBTB-wssT  Tib* 

BITOBT. 


fOapt  FrankUn,  1820-1-5-6.7 ;  Dr.  Itiehardson,  1820^1-5-6-7 ; 
Sir  A.  Mackeniie,  1789,  1792;  Mr.  Heame,  1769;  Dr.  Bigsby, 
1821,  1824;  Capt  Parry,  1819-20-4;  Capt  Roes,  1830-1-2 
-8;  Mr.bbister,  1845;  Capt  Beechy,  1825-6;  Capt  Back, 
1833;  Lieut  Wilkes;  Capt  Fremont,  1843-4;  Messrs.  Simp- 

^    son  and  Dease,  1837-8;  Edw.  Harris,  1845. 


Gbsxvlabb* 


^  Capt  Sooresbj;  Capt  ClaTering. 


ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD. 


THE  ALLEGHANY  OR  APPALACHIAN  COAL-FIELD, 

COMPRISING  WHAT  IS  FREQUENTLY  DENOMINATED  THE  GREAT  CENTRAL 
BITUMINOUS  COAL  RANGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  may  add,  also,  that  in  some  of  our  most  ancient  topographical  maps* 
this  vast  range  was  formerly  known  as  the  '*  Endless  Mountains.'' 

Some  of  our  cotemporaries,  following  up  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Darby,* 
prefer  the  term  Appalachian,  to  that  of  the  Alleghany,  coal  range,  and,  appa- 
rently, with  some  reason.  That  able  geographer  was  no  doubt  governed 
by  good  evidence,  in  favour  of  its  adoption  in  its  generic  and  most  extended 
sense,  while  admitting  the  word  Alleghany  in  what  may  be  termed  its  specific 
or  local  application :  thus  employing  the  one  to  designate  an  entire  system  ; 
the  other  as  an  integral  part  of  that  system.  We  think  that  it  was  so  meant 
by  Col.  Long  in  1831, f  and  by  one  or  two  cotemporary  geologists.  More 
than  a  century  before  this,  we  remark  the  use  of  the  generic  term,  "  the 
vast  Appalachian  range  of  mountains,"  by  Col.  Byrd,  in  his  lively  narrative 
of  the  running  of  the  dividing  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  io 
172S;  which  diary  did  not  appear  in  print  until  1841.]; 

Our  cotemporaries  of  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  geological  surveys, 
we  believe,  have  adopted  the  general  scope  of  this  designation,  yet  with 
some  modification ;  conferring,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  term  Appalachian 
on  the  magnificent  central  and  elevated  region,  within  ii^hose  borders  yet 
slumber,  in  undisturbed  darkness,  untold  millions  of  acres  of  coal  and 
iron. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  entire  Appalachian  system  of  the  geo- 
graphers was  intended  to  comprise  a  widely  extended  series  of  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  far  removed,  by  space  as  well  as  by  geological  structure, 
from  that  which  is  generally  designated,  throughout  its  course,  the  Alleghany 
coal-field.  The  Alleghany  is  therefore  a  coal  range,  par  ezceUence,  which 
the  Appalachian  certainly  is  not.  Hence  appears  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
the  term  "Alleghany  coal-field."^ 

Col.  Byrd's  reference  to  the  Appalachian  mountains  seems  to  indicate 
merely  the  Blue  Mountain  and  those  parallel  ranges  which  stretch  co-exten- 
sively  with  the  main  escarpment  of  the  great  coal-field. 

We  would,  tlierefore,  in  the  following  pages,  venture  the  use  of  this 
phrase,  wherever,  in  its  local  application,  it  is  unmistakable :  for  our  con- 
viction is,  that  whether  we  choose  to  adopt  it  or  not,  it  will  eVer  continue  a 
term  in  general  acceptation — a  name  imperishable  as  that  of  the  Alps. 

Let  us  add  here,  that  we  find  it  marked  upon  our  maps,  of  every  age,  and 

*  Darbj*!  Geology  of  the  United  Statet. 

t  Monthly  American  Journal  of  Geology.   1832.  P.  347. 

t  Westover  papers.    Petersbarg,  Va.    1841. 

i  Ab  to  the  ortipognphy  of  Alleghany  or  Allegheny,  we  know  of  no  standard ;  any  more, 
in  &ct,  than  there  is  for  all  the  other  Indian  names.  It  appears  to  be  commonly  written  in 
the  first  manner,  and  here  we  follow  Darby^ 
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in  all  parts  of  its  course,  from  the  southern  borders  of  New  York  state,  e? en 
into  Tennessee.  We  eren  see  the  name,  ''Alleghany  Mountains/'  pro- 
longed eight  hundred  miles  farther  northward,  as  far  as  Cape  Gaspd,  and 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.* 

According  to  the  scheme  of  Darby,  the  entire  Appalachian  system  oc- 
cupies one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles;  Messrs.  Rogers 
estimate  it  at  130,000.  Of  this  great  area,  the  bituminous  coal  field  of  the 
AHeghanies  occupies  about  one  half. 

In  the  primitive  maps,  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  no  part  of  this 
range  is  recognized  as  essentially  Appalachian,  beyond  the  northern  limit 
of  Alabama ;  the  country,  first  of  the  Appalachians  and  since  of  the  Cherokees. 
Daniel  Coxe,  an  admissible  authority  in  geographical  nomenclature,  shows 
us,  in  his  description  of  the  "  province  of  Carolana,"  a.  d.  17*22,  that  this 
prolonged  range  of  mountains  in  Alabama,  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  grant 
of  1630,  half  a  century  before  its  supposed  discovery  by  the  French,  and 
was  named  the  **  Palachean  Mountains/'t  It  has  generally  been  admitted, 
that  the  warlike  Indian  tribe  of  that  name,  for  the  most  part  occupied  the 
rich  low  ground  which  bordered  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  They  were  there 
first  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  1528;  and  there,  in  the  '*  Appalachee  coun- 
try,'' subdued  only  as  late  as  1702,  they  have  left  their  traces  in  correspond- 
ing local  names.  The  Appalachicola  and  the  Appalachie  rivers,  yet  mark 
their  origin,  as  does  the  bay  of  Appalachie,  where  Narvaez  first  landed  in 
1528.  The  map  of  M.  G.  De  L'Isle,  in  1720,  shows  the  site  of  the  town  of 
the  Appalaches,  in  1540,  a  little  south  of  the  present  city  of  Mobile.]: 

In  Father  Charlevoix's  map,  also,  in  a,  i>.  1720,  republished  in  English  in 
1766,^  the  Appalachian  mountains  appear,  extending  to  about  N.  lat.  35°, 
which  again  is  the  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  as  previously  adverted  to,  and 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  north  boundary  of  what  was  then  South 
Carolina,  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  in  1763.  The  same  moun- 
tains were  assigned  by  Father  Hennepin  and  Mons.  La  Salle  as  the  boun- 
dary of  1  Louisiana,  and  were  so  considered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  previously 
by  the  French.]] 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  wrote  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  in  1781,  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  term  to  the  Indian  tribe  of  Appalachies,  who  resided  on  Ap- 
palachicola river.  "  Hence,"  he  observes,  « the  mountains  giving  rise  to 
that  river,  and  seen  from  its  various  parts,  were  called  the  Appalachian 
mountains ;  being,  in  fact,  the  end  or  termination  only,  of  one  of  the  great 
ridges  passing  through  the  continent.  European  geographers,  however, 
extended  the  same,  northward,  as  far  as  the  mountains  extended;  some 
giving  it,  afier  their  separation  into  different  ridges,  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 
others  to  the  North  Mountain,  others  to  the  Alleghany,  others  to  the  Laurel 
Ridge ;  as  may  be  seen  in  their  different  maps.  But  the  fact,  I  believe,  is, 
that  none  of  these  ridges  were  ever  known  by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants, 
either  native  or  emigrant,  but  as  they  saw  them  so  called  in  European 
maps."^ 

*  Martin's  Statiitict  of  tbe  Co1ooi«s  of  the  British  Empire.    Pp.  147 — 151. 

t  Description  of  the  Province  of  Caroiana,  bj  the  Spaniards  called  Florida,  and  by  the 
French  La  Louisiane.    By  Daniel  Coxe,  of  New  Jersey,  1722. 

t  Carte  de  La  Loaisiane,  par  Guillaume  De  |.>Isle,  de  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences. 
Amsterdam,  MDCCXX. 

^  «  A  map  of  the  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  as  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
1763.»» 

II  Brackenridge's  Louisiana.    1814,  p.  26. 

Y  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  26.    1784.  . 
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In  the  attthoritiefl  we  have  cited,  we  think  we  have  perceived  evidence  of 
the  actual  extent  and  limit  of  the  Appalachian  area  s  but  we  do  not  object  to 
the  adoption  of  the  name,  on  a  far  wider  scale,  if  it  can  be  advantageously 
introduced.  We  desire  only  to  retain  for  the  coal  range,  a  name  for  which 
we  confess  we  entertain  great  affection. 

Certain  of  our  American  archieologists  do,  indeed,  go  a  little  further ; 
they  are  so  impressed  with  the  fitness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  term, 
that  the  New  York  Historical  Society  has  propounded,  in  all  seriousness, 
the  adoption  of  Alleohania  for  the  name  of  the  whole  Union.* 

We  now  turn  to  more  direct  geological  considerations.  The  Appalachian 
system  as  contemplated  by  Darby  and  his  successors,  comprises  a  vast  series 
of  parallel  ridges,  in  advance,  to  the  east  and  south-^east,  of  ^our  Alleghany 
region,  and :  includes  not  only  the  bituminous  coal-field  of  the  latter,  but 
nearly  every  known  American  rock  formation,  from  the  new  red  sandstone 
down  to  the  granite.  It  comprehends  the  whole  carboniferous  group*;  the 
anthradte  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  bituminous  coal-field  of  the 
Alleghanies ;  the  subjacent  Devonian  system ;  and,  beyond  this,  tlie  entire 
Silurian  series  and  paleozoic  rocks,  and  finally  the  primitive  group.  ~ 

In  physical  geography,  the  arrangement  is  wholly  unobjectionable : — as 
applied  to  geology,  it  seems  to  be  too  indefinite,  and  suggests  the  subdivision 
of  its  members. 

The  distinguishing  geological  characteristics  of  the  Appalachian  system 
have  been  traced  by  the  Messrs.  Rogers,  with  a  masterly  hond.t  Every 
one  who  seeks  to  know  something  of  the  physical  topography  of  the  most 
valuable  and  remarkable  portion  of  the  American  continent,  cannot  fail  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  this  lucid  exposition. 

*  A  Report  of  the  Historical  Society'  of  New  York,  dated  Sltt  March,  1846,  contatna  the 
following  resolution :  "  That  the  name  of  'Alleghania*  be  recommended  as  the  best, 
considerinff  that  it  is  derived  from  the  grandest  and  most  useful  natural  feature,  common 
to  the  whole  country;  aa  eternal  tjfpe  of  strength  and  union;  stretching  from  the  gulf  of 
Meiico  to  the  great  lakes ; — that  it  is  associated  with  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our 
history ;  and  tl^t,  in  adopting  it,  we  should  restore  to  the  land  one  of  the  primordial  titles 
of  the  aborigines.*' 

t  On  the  Physical  Structure  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  Trans,  of  the  Anociatioa  of  Ame- 
rican Geologists.  Vol.  L  p.  477.     1843. 
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THE  AIIiEGHANT.  APPALACHIAN,  OR  ENDLESS  MOUNTAIN  COAL-FIELD, 

DESCRIBED  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  EIGHT  PROVINCIAL  DIVISIONS. 


This  mtflnificent  coal-field  traverses  eight  of  the  principal  states  in  the 
American  Union.  .  In  the  greater  part  of  these  states,  geological  surveys 
liave  been  in  progress,  for  a  number  of  years;  and  periodical  or  preliminary 
reports  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  those 
states  respectively,  by  the  surveyors.  In  but  a  very  few  of  them,  however, 
have  the  final  details  of  the  survey ;  the  engraved  and  geologically  coloured 
maps ;  and  the  various  essential  illustrations,  incidental  to  the  whole  work, 
been  published.  The  design,  therefore,  of  these  geological  investigations, 
has  but  very  partially  been  carried  out,  on  account  of  the  alleged  expense ; 
a  failure  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  We  may  add,  that  our  own 
labours  in  preparing  this  part  of  the  present  volume,  would  have  been 
greatly  curtailed,  had  those  geological  surveys  been  brought  to  maturity. 


DIMENSIONS. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  entire  coal-field,  measuring 

along  its  centre,         ......  750  miles. 

The  greatest  breadth,    -  ' 173     " 

The  average  or  mean  breadth, 85     " 

By  the  computation  of  Professor  Mather,  the  area,  in  round  numbers,  is 
50,000  square  miles.*  In  calculating  the  actual  size  of  this  region,  we 
have  comprised  within  its  limits  those  rocks  which,  by  every  geologist,  are 
associated  closely  with  the  coal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sandstones,  conglome- 
rates, shales ;  the  argillaceous  slates,  and  occasionally  the  intercalated  lime- 
stones, which  combine  to  make  up  the  series  usually  called  the  coal  mea- 
sures or  carboniferous  strata.  From  this  maximum  superficies,  we  have 
made  no  deduction  for  accidental  areas,  occupied  by  inferior  formations ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  one  or  several  anticlinal 
axes.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  aggregate  of  these  interposed  areas 
is  considerable.  Neither  have  we  made  allowances  for  the  numerous  cases 
of  denudation ;  for  the  partial  removal  of  large  areas  of  coal  strata; — for  the 
wide  and  deeply  indented  valleys ;  or  for  the  innumerable  ravines  which 
cut  away  the  productive  strata,  leaving  large  unprofitable  areas.  It  is  un- 
usual to  enter  into  such  details ;  yet  if  they  were  investigated  and  computed, 
their  aggregate  would  bring  down  the  result  of  the  available  or  productive 
areas  to  an  unexpected  degree.    We  know  of  vast  bodies  of  so-called  coal 

«•  Second  Geological  Report  of  Ohio,  p.  7.    1838. 
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lands,  within  this  field,  that  ha?e  scarcelj  the  tenth  acre  really  productiYe  in 
that  combustible,  through  a  combination  of  the  circumstances  just  alluded  to. 
Our  estimate  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  is,  for  this  reason,  an  extreme  one, 
yet  we  believe  it  is  strictly  correct  as  to  the  general  superficies. 

Taking,  therefore,  for  our  principle  ef  admeasurements,  the  areas  in 
question  in  their  most  enlarged  sense, — ^the  gross  rather  than  the  nett 
returns,  if  we  may  so  speak, — we  find  the  areas  of  the  provincial  divisions 
of  the  Alleghany  bituminous  coal-field,  to  be  as  follows,  in  round  numbers : 


SUtes. 

Area  of  the 
Whole  Sute. 

McCiUloch. 

AreaofBH's 

Coal  StntM. 

therein. 

NoTS. — ^The  older  returns  of  the 
respecti?e  areas  of  the  States  give 
larger  results  than  those  published 
by  S.  A.  Mitchell,  in  1836  and  sub. 
sequently.    These  returns,  there- 
fore, make  the  aggregate  of  the 
seven  sUtes  in  the  adjoining  co- 
lumn, 360,449  square  miles,  in- 
stead of  364,620  square  miles ; 
the   former   being   probably  the 
more  accurate. 

I. 

11. 
III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 

Alabama,  -    - 
Georgia,    -    - 
Tennessee,     - 
Kentucky,      - 
Virginia^    -    . 
Maryland,      - 
Ohio,    .    .    - 
Pennsylvania, 

Square  Miles. 
61,770 
68,000 
46,000 
40,600 
64,000 
13,960 
44,400 
47,000 

Square  Miles. 

3,400 

160 

4,300 

9,000 

21,000 

660 

11,900 

16,000 

ToUl, 

364.620 

66,300 

Since  complecting  this  computation,  we  have  observed  that  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers  has  calculated  that  the  superficial  area  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field 
**  upon  a  moderate  estimate,  amounts  to  sixty-three  thousand  square  miles."* 

Were  we  to  make  the  deductions  for  unproductive  areas,  for  erosions  of 
strata,  and  for  such  coal  beds  as  are  never  likely  to  be  reached  by  the 
miner,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  liberal  estimate  to  rate  the  workable  area  of 
the  whole  at  forty  thousand  square  miles. 

Even  on  this  principle,  we  have  here  in  this  field,  no  less  than  25,600,000 
acres  of  productive  coal :  an  enormous  aggregate,  of  whose  ultimate  value 
DO  present  estimate  can  be  formed — ^no  array  of  figures  or  of  words  can 
adequately  portray. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  human  vision  to  contemplate,  in  our  day,  the 
results  associated  with  these  millions — the  industrial  facilities,  the  wealth, 
and  power,  and  influence  at  home  and  abroad,  which  they  must  inevitably 
confer  upon  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

*  Trans.  Assoc.  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
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It  has  been  very  recently  announced  in  the  south,  that  bituminous  coal 
has  been  discovered  tit  situ  on  the  Iberville  river,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  the  ordinary  demand  for  coal  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Should 
the  report  prove  correct,  of  which  we  entertain  some  doubts,  the  existence 
of  the  coal  formation,  or  an  insulated  portion  of  it,  prolonged  in  the  range  of 
the  main  coal-field  of  the  United  States,  to  a  point  so  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  not  alone  a  highly  interesting  geological  fact,  but  a  very  important  one 
as  regards  the  coal  statistics  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  southern 
portion  of  this  country. 

Another  report  [^iS47]  is  of  a  species  of  coal,  found,  it  is  said,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Bistineau,  on  Red  river,  and  which  is  proved  to  be  adapted 
for  the  forge  or  grate.  This  lake  is  bordered  by  a  sandstone,  over  which 
fossils  are  described  to  be  deposited,  and  fossil  wood:  tertiary  lignite? 

Again,  another  announcement  [1847]  is  of  coal  at  Lake  Borgne,  below 
Lake  Pont  Ghartrain ;  probably  carbonized  wood. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  which  is  consumed  along  the  southern  shores  of 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  is  not  derived  from  resources  existing  within  the 
latter  state,  but  has  descended  from  remote  places  high  up  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio  rivers,  or  by  the  circuitous  navigation  of  the  Tennessee,  the 
Cumberland,  and  other  rivers,  which  originate  to  the  northward  of  Alabama. 

For  want  of  railroad  and  canal  facilities  for  transportation  to  the  south, 
the  exports  of  north  Alabama,  amounting  to  about  one- fourth  the  products 
of  the  state,  are  now  transported  along  the  rivers  we  have  mentioned,  to 
New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  seventeen  hundred 
miles.* 

The  bituminous  coal  which  arrives  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  is  sold 
by  a  local  measure  called  a  barrel,  and  not  by  the  ton  weight,  or  by  the 
bushel  or  the  chaldron,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Thirteen 
of  these  barrels  are  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  one  ton. 

The  following  statement  from  the  local  commercial  returns,  exhibits  the 
number  of  barrels,  of  western  bituminous  coal,  sold  in  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  annually ;  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  first  of  September. 
The  prices  are  very  fluctuating :  we  have  seen  coal  quoted  as  low  as  75 
cents,  and  as  high  as  $1  25  per  barrel:  the  average  is  not  far  from  80 cents; 
average  for  1847  is  75  cents  per  barrel.  The  increased  demand  is  very 
great  of  late  years,  as  seen  in  the  table  below. 


Yearf. 

Barrels. 

Tears. 

Barrels. 

Years. 

Barrels. 

Years. 

Barrels. 

1830 
1832 
1834 
1836 

40,800 
50,000 
6a,100 
85,328 

1838 
1840 
1841 
1842 

99,220 
99,915 
121,233 
140,582 

1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 

255,568 
227,788 
281,600 
262,800 

1847 

356,500 

Report  on  the  Alabama^  Florida,' and  Georgia  Railroad. — Campbell, 
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We  add  here,  from  a  late  report  of  Colonel  Abert,  of  the  United  States 
Topographical  Engineers,  a  few  notes  on  the  internal  commerce  of  New 
Orleans,  in  1846. 

Value  of  commerce  of  western  rivers  with  New  Orleans,     -  9  9,737,354 

Exports  and  imports  of  New  Orleans,  in  1842,  officially,     -  50,566,903 

1846,  «  .  62,206,719 
Natural  internal  water-courses  in  communication  with 

New  Orleans,— miles, 16,674 

Population  of  internal  water-courses  in  communication 

with  New  Orleans, — persons,  -----  8,877,456 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL  AREA,  THREE  THOUSAND  FOUR  HUNDRED  SQUARE 

.    MILES. 

RespectiDg  this,  very  little  is  known ;  no  geological  or  official  inYestiga- 
tion  has  been  made  that  we  are  aware  of. 

The  fossil  coal  plants  of  Alabama,  were,  subsequently  to  the  date  of  Mr. 
Lyell's  paper,  submitted  by  him  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Bunbury,  who 
identified  several  of  these  vegetable  remains  with  well*known  European 
fossils.  Out  of  sixteen  species  thus  examined,  one  half  agreed  with  the 
plants  of  the  old  carboniferous  formation  in  Europe,  and  the  rest  belong  to 
genera  which  are  common  in  the  English  coal  measures.  Thus,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles,  [the  broad  Atlantic  now  intervening] 
we  observe  a  new  proof  of  the  wide  extension  of  a  uniform  flora  in  the  car- 
boniferous period.* 

The  manufacture  of  Iran  is  steadily  increasing  in  Alabama.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  ore  occur  in  Tuscaloosa  county. 


COAL-FIELD  OP  TUSCALOOSA. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  C.  Lyell  has  described  the  southern  part  of  the 
Alleghany  coal-field.t  We  derive  the  following  abstract  from  that  account 
as  published  in  Silliman's  Journal. 

The  city  of  Mobile  is  supplied  with  bituminous  coal  for  fuel  and  gas, 
chiefly  from  this  coal-field,  by  means  of  the  Tombecbee  river;  a  navigation 
of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Mr.  Lyell,  had  at  first  sus- 
pected from  various  circumstances,  that  this  deposit  might  be  related 
to  the  Richmond  coal  in  Virginia,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  of  newer 
date  than  that  of  the  Alleghany  range.  This  impression  was,  however, 
entirely  removed  on  inspection  of  the  district  in  question. 

The  coal  seams  are  worked  in  open  quarries,  where  the  outcrops  of 
several  seams  are  dug  successfully ;  the  quality  being  good.  They  are 
covered  with  beds  of  the  ordinary  black,  carbonaceous  shale ;  full  of  im- 
pressions of  more  than  one  species  of  calamite;  with  Pecopteris  and 
Neuropteris,  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron,  and  occasionally  Stigmaria. 
The  perfect  identity  of  these  coal  plants  with  those  of  Europe,  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  was  recognized.  They  also  differed  essentially  from  the 
vegetable  remains  that  are  most  abundant  and  characteristic  in  the  newer 
coal-field  of  Richmond. 

The  strike  of  these  coal  beds  of  Alabama,  on  the  Warrior  river,  and  to 

*  proceedings  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  August  1,  1846. 
t  Silliman's  Journal,  May,  1846. 
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the  eastward,  is  north-east  and  south-west;  agreeing  with  the  general 
direction  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  of  which  they  are,  geologically 
speaking,  a  southern  prolongation,  and  are  hent  into  anticlinal  and  syn- 
clinal ridges,  similar  to  those  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  carboniferous  strata  here  appear  to  come  into  direct  contact  with 
the  cretaceous  rocks.  The  productive  coal  measure  seen  by  Mr.  Lyell  on 
his  tour,  consisted  of  the  usual  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays,  with  seams  of 
coal ;  the  thickest  seen  by  him  being  about  four  feet ;  but  a  ten  foot  seam 
has  been  discovered  further  to  the  north  than  the  localities  he  visited. 
This  carboniferous  formation  is  many  hundred  feet  thick ;  succeeded  by  a 
great  series  of  gritstones ;  and  thence  passes  downward  into  thinly  laminated 
sandstones  and  dark  shites. 

Under  this  carboniferous  group  lies  a  limestone  formation,  with  much 
intermixed  chert  and  hornstone.  In  the  pure  limestone,  which  is  fetid, 
no  fossils  occur;  but  in  some  of  the  associated  siliceous  beds,  fossils  abound, 
apparently  those  of  the  mountain  limestone.  Throughout  the  entire  range 
of  the  inferior  Jimestone,  occurs  an  enormous  mass  of  brown  hematite. 
"  From  the  accessibility  and  richness  of  this  ore,  its  proximity  to  the  coal- 
field, and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tombecbee  river,  I  can  hardly  doubt 
that,  like  the  coal  itself,  it  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  a  source  of 
great  mineral  wealth  to  Alabama." 

A  brief  account  of  this  coal  region  was  published  by  Professor  Brumby, 
in  Barnard's  Almanack,  for  1S38.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  number 
and  thickness  of  the  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  as  no  regular  survey  of  this 
state  has  been  commenced. 

Mr.  Lyell  adds,  that  the  fossil  plants  of  Alabama,  situate  in  latitude 
33^  10'  north,  form  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest ;  being  apparently  the 
extreme  southern  limit  to  which  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  the  ancient 
carboniferous  era  has  yet  been  traced,  whether  on  the  western  or  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  this  point,  however,  we  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  show  an  extension 
of  the  true  coal  formation  much  lower  south  than  the  Tuscaloosa  coal,  at 
33^  10'.  Coal  and  anthracite  are  reported  at  a  number  of  points  in  Texas, 
stretching  in  a  south-west  direction  across  the  headwaters  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Brasses,  the  Colorado,  and  other  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  even  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico,  below  the  latitude 
of  28^  More  than  this,  we  know  that  coal  is  worked  at  Guerrero,  on  the 
river  Salado,  for  the  use  of  the  American  steamers  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in' 
N.  latitude  27^ — being  six  degrees  lower  than  Mr.  Lyell's  extreme  southern 
limit. 


II.  GEORGIA  DIVISION. 

We  possess  no  details  of  this  small  angle  of  the  coal  formation.  It  pro- 
bably does  not  comprise  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  square  miles  of 
bituminous  coal  area,  and  was,  until  a  few  years  back,  owned  by  the 
Cherokees. 
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III.  TENNESSEE  DIVISION. 

This  pari  of  the  Alleghany  range,  occupies  an  area  of  4300  square  miles, 
the  greater  part  of  which  consists  of  the  elevated  local  group  known  as  the 
Cumberland  mountains. 

The  geological  surrey  of  this  state  has,  during  manj  years,  been  confided 
to  the  charge  of  Professor  Troost,  who  has  communicated  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Tennessee,  a  series  of  eight  periodical  reports,  between  the 
years  1831  and  1846.  Those  which  more  especially  refer  to  the  coal  region, 
are  the  third,  dated  October,  1835,  and  the  eighth,  dated  in  November, 
1845,  but  they  contain  very  few  practical  and  economical  details  respecting 
mineral  coal. 

It  is  understood  that  West  Tennessee  has  received  some  investigation 
ftom  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  and  that  the  Messrs.  Rogers  have  made  some  recon- 
noissances  in  East  Tennessee ;  but  as  none  of  these  have,  we  believe,  been 
published,  we  are  precluded  from  the  advantage  of  citing  the  geological 
results  ascertained  by  those  indefatigable  investigators. 

From  the  maps  which  accompany  the  state  annual  reports,  we  perceive 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  coal  formation  are  singularly  irregular ;  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  projecting  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  forming 
alternate  bays  and  promontories,  on  their  western  flank.  These  maps  are 
exceedingly  coarsely  executed,  and  do  not  afford  the  details  we  could  have 
desired.  We  are  unable  to  collect  much  statistical  information  from  the  pub- 
lished reports  and  maps,  respecting  the  number  or  thickness  of  the  several 
coal  seams  in  this  section  of  the  great  coal-field.  In  the  first  report  they 
are  somewhat  vajruely  alluded  to  as  "  several  outcrops  of  horizontal  strata  of 
great  extent."  £i  no  instance,  in  that  report,  are  the  respective  thicknesses 
of  coal  beds  recorded;  nor  can  we  form  any  opinion  of  the  amount  of  the 
production  or  consumption  of  coal,  within  the  district.  The  quality  of  this 
coal  is,  however,  spoken  of  as  excellent.  Analyses  of  two  specimens  are 
furnished  by  the  geologist,  whence  it  appears  that  the  coal  here  approaches 
in  character  to  the  semi4)ituminous  variety  in  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Wales,  and  that  it  possesses  only  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  per  cent  of 
volatile  matter.* 

The  following  Section  we  have  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  Prof. 
Troost: 

Fig.  1. 
Sedion  of  the  Tmneuee  Coal-Fieid,  acron  the  Cumberland  Mauntaini. 
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«  See  Uie  Tables  of  AnalyiU  at  the  end  of  thia  work. 
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It  is  evident  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  Tennessee,  in  the  way  of 
geological  elucidation,  and  the  developmenl  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  the 
state.  We  believe,  hovrever,  that  very  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in 
coal  operations,  or  in  any  branch  of  mining  industry,  and,  consequently, 
that  opportunities  for  examination  in  so  wild  a  region,  were  rarely  afforded 
to  the  geologist.  He  observes,  that  the  deposits  of  coal  in  southern  and 
central  Tennessee,  are  evidently  of  great  extent,  and  are,  as  yet,  only  par- 
tially brought  to  light;  while  those  that  are  best  known  are  only  slightly 
penetrated.  Most  of  them,  in  fact,  have  done  nothing  further  than  merely 
to  furnish  the  fuel  for  the  blacksmiths  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Notices  of  a  great  many  coal  seams  appear  in  the  eighth  report ;  but  the 
continuity  of  these  has  been  so  little  made  out,  that  there  are,  at  present,  no 
means  of  determining  their  number  and  continuity,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
recognize  them  in  other  parts  of  the  region.  The  geologist  enumerates 
several  beds,  of  two  feet,  three  feet,  and  four  feet,  in  thickness ;  one  of  »8ix 
feet,  another  of  eight  feet ;  one  of  twelve,  and  a  large  one  of  twenty  feet. 
These  are  all  described  as  good  coal,  with  various  qualities  and  adaptations. 

The  reporter  concludes  with  the  observation,  that  there  exists  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  this  combustible;  which,  if  once  the  means  of  trans- 
portation are  established,  by  a  railroad,  will  make  Middle  Tennessee  entirely 
independent  of  the  uncertain  water  communication  which  is  generally  una- 
vailable here  during  the  summer  season,  and  may  be  the  means  of  trans- 
forming this  portion  of  the  state  into  a  manufacturing  country.* 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coal  is  consumed  in  the  iron  works.  Some  is  also  transported  to  distant 
iron  works,  and  another  portion  descends  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  and  thence,  circuitously,  by  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
intervening  towns,  and  even  to  Mobile.  At  the  Dover  iron  establishment  in 
Cocke  county.  East  Tennessee,  the  proprietors  bring  from  the  coal  region 
a  hundred  thousand  bushels  per  annum. 

According  to  the  third  report  of  the  state  geologist,  this  coal  is  shipped 
from  various  points,  but  particularly'  from  near  Kingston ;  from  whence  it 
passes  down  the  Tennessee  river  more  than  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Ohio, 
and  thence,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  further,  to  New  Orleans;  making 
a  voyage  of  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred  miles  of  inland  navigation.t 
From  the  western  margin  of  the  Tennessee  coal-field,  a  certain  quantity  of 
coal  is  sent  down  the  Cumberland  river,  nearly  an  equal  distance,  to  its 
place  of  destination.} 

In  the  eighth  annual  report.  Dr.  Troost  states  that,  in  1845,  only  a  few 
loaded  boats  descended  the  Tennessee  river,  some  of  which  reached  New 
Orleans ;  but  as  that  city  is  now  much  more  conveniently  supj^ied  from  the 
Ohio  river,  although  quite  as  long  a  voyage,  he  thinks  it  doubtful  as  to  the 
future  descent  of  the  Mississippi  river  for  Tennessee  coals.  There  is  a  pro- 
ject under  connderation,  and  urged  by  the  state  geologist,  for  making  a  rail- 
road from  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee,  near  the  Georgia  line,  across 
the  coal-fields  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  to  Nashville ;  a  measure  which 
would  greatly  favour  the  interests  of  a  large  area  of  coal  land. 

*  Eighth  Geological  Report  of  Tennessee,  p.  15. 

t  Thixtl  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  by  Gerard  Troost,  M.D.  1840,  p.  4. 

X  Report  on  the  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia  Railroad,  1838,  p.  6. 
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PRODUCTION. 

We  will  not  quote  the  oongresnonal  retam  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in 
this  slate,  in  1840,  because  it  is  obviously  inconect  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  domestic  products  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  6th  January,  1845,  is  still  less  entitled  to  credit ;  being  yet  more 
meagre  and  incomplete  than  the  other. 

Like  the  other  coal-fields  of  this  country,  that  of  Tennessee  has  contri- 
buted very  little  of  the  ore  from  which  iron  is  smelted.  This  is  owing, 
probably,  not  so  much  to  the  absolute  deficiency  of  the  argillaceous  carbonate 
of  iron  which  usually  accompanies  the  coal  measures,  but  to  the  greater 
abundance,  if  not  to  the  superior  quality,  of  various  other  kinds  of  iron  ore, 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the  country.  Those  employed  in  the  fur- 
naces of  Tennessee  are  the  "  Red  Oxide,"  and  the  various  "  Hematites," 
and  brown  ores ;  and  being  smelted  by  the  aid  of  charcoal,  produce  an  iron 
of  excellent  quality. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


We  have  no  authentic  knowledge  of  the  bituminous  coal  in  this  state, 
but  anthiacite  to  a  very  small  amount  is  raised  here.  The  return  to  Con- 
gress in  1840,  on  which,  by  the  by,  little  reliance  can  be  placed,  shows  only 
fifly  tons  in  that  year,  and  seventy-five  bushels  of  bituminous  coal. 

Bituminous  coal  occupies  a  detached  basin  on  the  borders  of  the  Roan- 
oke, and  near  the  state  line  adjoining  to  Virginia,  in  Rockingham  county. 

Another  small  basin  is  situated  in  Chatham  county,  in  the  centre  of  this 
state,  ten  miles  south  of  Pittsborough.  This  bituminous  coal  is  described 
as  occupying  a  thin  bed,  and  at  present  is  not  worked  to  advantage. 

Other  insulated  patches  of  coal  are  stated  to  exist  in  the  same  range,  but, 
to  the  present  time,  little  or  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  presence  of 
this  invaluable  mineral  combustible  in  various  districts  of  this  state. 
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IV.  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 


VIRGINIA  DIVISION  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD. 

We  have  previously  assigned  for  the  space  held  by  Virginia,  no  less  than 
twenty-one  thousand  square  miles.  Of  this  enormous  area  the  actual  amount 
of  coal  land  now  in  profitable  operation  is  comparatively  small.  Large 
bodies  of  land  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  range,  descending  to 
the  Ohio,  still  continue  unsettled,  although  there  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  current  of  emigration  setting  in  that  direction,  and  a  strong  impetus  is 
evidently  given  to  industry  and  improvement  in  a  heretofore  much  neglected 
district. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  in  an  unusually  long  and  elaborate  article  in  Silli- 
man's  Journal  of  Science,  a  few  years  ago,  furnished  numerous  illustrative 
details  of  the  coal  strata  in  the  western  borders  of  this  state. 

This  communication,  made  under  some  disadvantages  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  was  quickly  followed  by  a  series  of  reports  from  the  able  geologist 
appointed  to  that  service  by  the  state.*  These  have  placed  a  large  mass  of 
useful  geological  information  before  the  public;  although,  as  relates  to  sta- 
tistics, they  are  somewhat  less  copious. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  the  tables  of  analysis  in  our  Appendix, 
which  we  derive  almost  solely  from  the  state  reports,  that  the  western  coal 
seams  are  much  more  bituminous  than  the  eastern.  These  western  coals 
contain  nearly  equal  proportions  of  volatile  matter  and  carbon,  and  belong 
strictly  to  the  class  denominated  Fat ;  adhesive,  bituminous  coals. 

At  Wheeling,  and  for  fourteen  miles  down  the  Ohio,  the  cliff  or  bank  of 
the  river  presents  an  uninterrupted  bed  of  highly  bituminous  coal,  about 
ten  feet  thick.t  This  seam,  with  some  other  smaller  ones,  constitute  Profl 
W.  B.  Rogers's  "  Upper  Coal  series,"  and  extends  from  Pittsburg,  southward 
to  Clarksburg,  in  the  parallel  of  Marietta ;  and,  according  to  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Guyandotte  river. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela  are  several  fine  beds  of  coal.  One 
of  them  distinguished  as  the  "  Pittsburg  seam,"  is  the  ten  feet  bed  before 
spoken  of,  which,  to  some,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Main  Coal"  of 
northern  Virginia,  and  is  readily  recognized  where  it  crosses  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Kanawha  rivers,  and  thence  to  the  Big  Sandy  river,  on  the  borders 
of  Kentucky. 

The  greatest  thickness  of  workable  coal  vs  stated  to  be  nine  and  a  half 
feet,  at  the  mouth  of  Scott's  Run.  The  second  coal  seam  in  importance, 
is  about  five  feet  thick.  A  third  is  from  three  to  four  feet  A  fourth,  geo- 
logically the  highest  known  coal  bed  of  any  value  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  is  five  feet  in  thickness.^ 

*  The  Act  paued  in  1835 ;  the  "  Report  of  the  Geological  Reconnoissance,"  appeared 
in  1836,  and  a  geological  surrey  of  Virginia,  was  officially  directed  to  follow  that  Recon- 
noissance. 

t  Hildreth— in  8i11iroan»8  Jonmal,  1835. 

t  8ute  Geological  Report,  1840,  p.  86  to  92,  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers. 
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On  the  Great  Kanawha  are  large  developments  of  bituminous  coal,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

The  workable  coal  seams  in  the  upper  group,  are  thus  enumerated  by  the 
State  geologist 

Feet, 
The  first,  or  main  seam,  5  to  9 

Second  "  3i 

Third  «  5| 

Fourth  "  7 

25  feet  workable  and  one  vein  not 
.  workable. 

Besides  beds  of  limestone,  amounting  to  fifty  feet  thick. 

The  middle  division,  or  group,  contains  five  feet  coal  in  three  beds,  and 
twenty-four  feet  of  limestone,  in  eleven  beds. 

The  lower  coal  group  contains  five  small  seams,  whose  aggregate  is  but 
nine  feet,  only  one  bed  of  which  is  workable. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  of  these  thirteen  coal  beds,  having  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  forty  feet,  four  seams,  comprising  eight  yards  of 
workable  coal  may  be  relied  upon,  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
state,  as  the  productive  power  of  Western  Virginia. 

For  the  analysis  of  the  coal  of  these  seams,  at  various  localities,  we  refer 
to  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  book ;  they  are  derived  from  the  State  Re- 
ports.* We  regret  our  not  having  the  advantage  of  quoting  the  final  report 
of  the  scientific  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  this  department. 

In  1835-6,  it  was  stated  that  in  the  salt  region  of  Western  Virginia  there 
were  ninety  establishments,  producing  one  million  bushels  of  salt  annually, 
and  consuming  5,000,000  bushels,  or  200,000  tons  of  coal.t 

In  1840,  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  Alleghany,  or  wes- 
tern counties,  was  returned  at  298,698  tons  of  twenty-eight  bushels.  The 
aggregate  of  coal,  at  that  time  produced  in  all  Virginia,  was  379,369  tons— 
which  is  probably  less  than  the  actual  amount — would  be  about  equivalent 
w"'"^  *cre8  annual  consumption  from  the  upper  group  of  workable  coal 
beds,  in  Western  Virginia.  The  number  of  workmen,  or  miners  then  in 
employ,  was  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  the  capiuil  so  encaged  was 
esUmated  at  11,301,855. 

These  Coigressional  Reports  so  abound  in  discrepancies  as  to  materially 
impair  their  usefulness.  For  instance,  Pennsylvania,  which  makes  a  larger 
return  than  Virginia,  viz.  415,023  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  employing  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  miners,  rales  the  capital  invested 
at  only  9300,416.  The  results  of  that  inquiry  (Congressional,)  are  really 
so  vague,  that  we  can  venture  to  draw  no  inferences  from  them. 


CANNEL  COAL. 

Near  Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  a  bed  of  this  description  of  coal  has 
been  subjected  to  experiment,  With  satisfactory  results.  Its  range  is  appa- 
rently of  considerable  extent 

•  Report  Geol.  Surv.  of  Virginia.    1840. 

t  Records  of  General  Science.  Vol.  V.  1836.  Alto  American  Journal  of  Science.  Vol. 
XXXIX.  1836. 
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The  nonhern  extremity  of  Virginia  corresponds,  in  respect  to  number  and 
quality  of  its  coal  beds,  with  those  to  which  we  are  enabled  more  particu- 
larly to  advert  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

At  the*  position  overlooking  the  Potomac  Valley,  called  Brandt's  Mines, 
there  are  described  five  workable  beds,  from  three  feet  to  fifteen  or  more 
feet  thick  each,  or  thirty-five  feet  in  all.* 


IRON  MANUFACTORY  OP  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 
This  is  of  growing  importance,  but  our  details  are  scanty. 

WHEELHfG. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  annual  products  of  the  Iron  business, 
for  the  years  1845  and  1846,  showing  the  increase  of  business  in  that  branch. 


Iron  Works  at  Wheeling, 

Foundries, 

Engine  Building, 

On  approaching  the  eastern  margin  of  the  great  coal-field,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  prevailing  quality  is  much  less  bituminous  there  than  near 
its  opposite  margin. 

Immediately  west  of  the  escarpment  of  the  great  Alleghany  ridge,  in 
Hampshire  county,  are  parallel  and  nearly  horizontal  coal  seams,  extending 
along  the  borders  of  the  Potomac;  five  of  these  are  of  workable  thickness, 
the  aggregate  being  about  thirty-five  feet  thick. 

*  CharlM  Kinf ey'i  Letter  to  the  Union  Potomac  Company. 


1845. 

1846. 

$300,000 

9435,820 

74,000 

99,000 

60,000 

96,000 
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SMALL  DETACHED  AREAS  OF  ANTHRACTTE  AND  SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  known  that  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of 
coal  occur  in  the  mountain  ranges  which  run  parallel  with  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  Berkley  county,  a  few  developments  of 
excellent  anthracite  in  a  ridge  near  Martinsburg,  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
working  company,  some  years  ago.*  The  undertaking  failed,  it  is  under- 
stood, on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  coal.  In  several  other 
counties,  along  the  same  range,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  Schuylkill 
county,  similar  anthracite  traces  prevail,  although  of  inconsiderable  value. 

Other  localities  occur  in  this  parallel  in  which  coal  of  the  semi-bituminous 
species  appears.  The  seams  pf  this  coal  vary  from  three  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  in  Botetourt  and  Montgomery  counties,  in  the  Little  North  moun- 
tain.f  *  Their  analysis,  which  will  be  found  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this 
work,  shows  them  to  resemble  the  coal  of  the  Round  Top  mountain,  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Only  two  hundred  tons  of  anthracite  were  returned  as  the  production  of 
Virginia  in  1840.| 

RICHMOND  OR  CHESTERFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL-FIELD. 

This  is  an  area  which  has  been  longer  known  and  worked  than  perhaps 
any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  geological  map  of  McClure — the 
father  of  American  geology — was  prepared  to  illustrate  his  memoir  in  1817. . 
In  position  and  form,  as  there  represented,  this  coal-field  differs  in  no  ma- 
terial respect  from  the  maps  of  the  present  day — and  thirty  years  of  openh 
tions  there  have  not  greatly  enlightened  us  as  to  its  details. 

Mr.  Nuttall,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of 
Philadelphia,  some  years  ago,  furnished  a  short  notice  of  the  vegetable  fossils 
which  characterize  the  shales  of  this  coal  basin,  and  adverts  to  the  vestiges 
of  fossil  fishes  which  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  previous  na- 
turalists.^ 

Some  reference  to  these  Virginia  coal  plants  may  be  found  in  Stemberg;|| 
but  Mr.  Nuttall  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  prevalence  of  certain  fossil 
vegetables,  which  seemed  to  confer  a  peculiar  character  on  the  formation, 
although  the  value  of  such  a  test  was  probably  unknown  to,  and  unsuspected 
by  the  observer  of  those  days. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  figured  and  described  some  coal  plants  from 
hence,  considering  them  as  belonging  to  the  true  carboniferous  period.^ 

*  Memorial  of  the  Baltimore  ConTontion  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  1834. 

t  Report  of  the  Geological  Reconnoisance  of  Virginia,  p.  90. 

t  CoQgrresnona]  Report  on  the  Cenaua,  1841. 

^  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences.    Vol.  II.  p.  36. 

II  SternbeTg.    Book  III.  p.  16.    1826. 

t  Histoire  dea  VegeUoz  FoMiles,  p.  136. 
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The  author  of  this  work,  in  1834,  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  respecting  a  portion  of  this  coal-field.  This  paper 
was  accompanied  by  several  diagrams,  among  which  was  a  vertical  section 
of  one  of  the  deep  shafts,  the  first  illustration  of  this  description,  that  the 
coal-field  had  received.*  This  communication  was  foUo.wed  by  another 
from  Mr.  Clemson,  on  the  analysis  of  the  coal  collected  from  several  of  the 
mines  on  each  side  of  the  James  river.t 

In  the  same  year  a  brief  account  of  this  basin  and  its  coal  trade  was  given 
in  a  Report  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.!: 

In  1839,  a  concise  description  of  the  same  district  appeared  in  an  able 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  Foundry,  ascribed  to  the  Hon.  W. 
Cost  Johnson.  It  also  refers  to  a  document,  submitted  at  a  public  meeting 
at  Richmond,  February  6th,  1838,  wherein  it  is  affirmed,  "  that  every  cannon 
foundry  in  the  United  States  is  furnished  with  coal  firom  the  Black  Heath 
piis,  and  that  other  pits  supply  large  quantities  to  the  northern  iron  fac- 
tories."^ 

The  Richmond  coal  basin  has  generally  contributed  the  principal  supply 
to  the  gas  works  at  Philadelphia,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

The  geological  age  of  this  coal-field  has  been  a  subject  of  some  investiga- 
'  tion,  owing  to  the  anomalous  character  of  the  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone 
which  overlie  the  coal.  These  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  regular  coal 
series  in  other  parts  of  the  American  Continent  Those  occupied  by  shale  are 
distinguished  by  peculiar  fossils.  The  numerous  suite  of  interstratified  rock 
beds  consist  of  granitoid  sandstones,  or  psammites;  derived  firom  the  de- 
struction and  reproduction  of  the  primitive  rocks  in  which  this  basm  is 
placed.  A  rock  of  precisely  similar  appearance,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia;  the  resemblance  being  so 
close  as  to  show  no  distinguishable  difference  in  hand  specimens.  The 
sandstones  of  some  coal-fields  on  the  European  Continent  are  of  this  cha- 
racter. *  The  coal  of  the  basin  of  Blanzy,  in  France,  occurs  in  a  gneiss 
valley,  and  alternates  with  granitoid  psammites.  That  of  Fins  et  Noyant, 
also  in  France,  reposes  upon  granite;  and  that  of  Ahun  consist  of  strata 
which  are  recomposed  from  the  debris  of  granitic  rocks.  Near  Oporto,  also, 
anthracite  occurs,  interstratified  with  granitoid  psammites,  overlying  primi- 
tive rocks,  and  covered  by  chlorite  slate.  In  Northern  Bengal  and  Bhotan 
are  similar  granitoid  sandstones,  containing  brown  coal. 

During  a  transient  inspection  of  these  strata,  in  1634,  it  seemed  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  series  was  at  least  contemporary  with  the  ordinary 
coal  measures.  Perhaps  the  well  known  presence  of  the  fossil  Calamites 
Suckowii — recognized  by  A.  Brongniart  himself  from  hence|| — a  species 
common  to  the  anthracite  shales  of  Wilkesbarre,  to  the  lowest  bituminous 
shales  of  Continental  Europe,  and  to  the  old  coal  measures  of  England  and 
Wales,f[  contributed  to  this  impression. 

Subsequently,  the  vegetable  fossils  of  these  remarkable  strata  have  been 
maturely  investigated.  To  the  fossil  fishes  have  been  applied  the  test  of 
modern  science ;  and  the  opinion  is  now  settled  that  we  must  look  to  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  carboniferous  era  for  the  origin  of  the  Chesterfield 
deposit.** 

*  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Penna.  1836.    Vol.  I.  p.  275.    PI.  16.  t  Ibid.  p.  295. 

\  Senate  Journal.    Vol.  II.  1833-4,  p.  667. 

%  National  Foundry  Report.    Doc.  No.  168,  p.  41. 

II  Hifltoire  dea  Vegetanx  FoasiJet,  p.  126. 

%  Count  Sternbeiff.    Book  IV.  p.  16.     18S6. 

**  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciencei,  Janaary  1842. 
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In  1^3,  appeared  a  memoir  **  on  the  age  of  the  coal  rocks  of  Eastern 
Virginia/'  by  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers,  which  has  thrown  additional  light  on 
this  interesting  subject  We  will  briefly  endeavour  to  convey  the  author's 
views  and  the  testimony  which  appears  strongly  to  sustain  them.  Abundant 
evidence,  of  a  antlsfactory  character,  is  produced,  of  the  geological  peculi* 
arities  of  the  numerous  series  of  beds  which  overlie  the  thick  deposit  of  coal 
here.  This  bed  is  of  irregular  thickness,  in  consequence  of  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  primary  rock  on  which  the  coal  was  deposited,  by  which,  at 
certain  points,  it  is  only  a  very  few  feet,  and  at  others  deepens  to  upwards  of 
orty  feet.  The  author  assigns  for  this  coal  the  same  geological  age  as  that 
of  the  shales  and  granitoid  sandstones  overlying  it  The  entire  group  pre-, 
aents,  it  is  conceived,  striking  analogies,  in  its  vegetable  remains,  to  the 
oolite  coal  formation  of  Brora,  in  Scotland;  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire;  and 
of  certain  other  European  localities.  Some  of  these  plants  appear  to  be 
specifically  the  same  as  the  English  fossils  of  that  epoch;  while  the  rest  are 
very  closely  allied  to  certain  species  of  the  same  genera  found  in  connection 
with  the  oolite  coal  of  Yorkshire  and  Sutherlandshire. 

Il  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  figures  of  these  fossils  illustrate  this  able 
paper,  the  value  of  which  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  such  essen- . 
tial  aids.  Nevertheless,  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  plants  from  the 
coal  shales  are  decisive,  in  most  instances.  The  6shes,  mentioned  many 
years  ago  by  travellers  and  geologists,  have  been  fully  investigated  and 
named  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield,  and  go  far  to  settle  the  point 

These  lacts  seem  strong  enough  to  justify  the  referring  this  coal-fleld  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  to  a  place  in  the  Oolite  system,  on  the  same  general  parallel 
with  the  carbonaceous  beds  of  Whitby  and  Brora, — that  is,  in  the  lower 
part  of  that  group.* 

We  have  to  add,  in  corroboration  of  these  views,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  Sept  1846,  Mr.  Lyell  stated  that  he  had  lately  exam- 
ined this  coal-field,  and  had  submitted  some  of  the  fossil  fishes,  obtained 
from  it,  to  M.  Agassiz,  which  he  referred  to  the  Oolite  period.  The  fossil 
plants,  likewise  procured  from  hence,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Bunbury,  who 
considers  that  they  present  an  assembage  which  agrees  with  those  found  at 
Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  and  therefore  of  the  Oolite  period.  This  coal-field, 
consequently,  is  newer  than  that  of  the  tnie  carboniferous  formation. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  in  relation  to  priority  of  observation,  that 
Mr.  Nuttall  had  long  ago,  recognized  among  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal- 
shales  here,  the  Zamia  or  Cifcas,  and  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  8diaminea, 
similar  to  those  of  ginger,  and  some  enormous  flaccid-leaved  gramineous 
plant ;  all  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Oolite  period,  although  not  so 
applied,  at  the  time,  by  that  intelligent  naturalist-t 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  this  triumphant  application  of  the  test  of  organic 
remains,  in  determining  otherwise  very  doubtful  points  as  to  the  age  of 
rocks ;  a  principle  which,  some  years  ago,  we,  with  all  the  partialities  of  an 
original  disciple  of  William  Smith,  almost  feared,  was  not  appreciated  as  it 
deserved. 

Whether  the  entire  body  of  the  coal  itself  be  referable  to  this  epoch  is 
by  no  means  settled.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fossils  above-mentioned, 
and  seen  at  some  of  the  pits,  represent  "  a  distinct  formation  of  coal  from 

*  Tram.  Asaoeiatioa  of  Amer.  OeologiBti.    Vol.  i.  p.  308.    Alio  the  State  Report  for 
1840.  P.  36. 
t  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciencea  of  Philadelphia^  Vol.  II.  p.  36. 
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the  main  or  true  carboniferous  formation,  and  many  suppose  it  a  deposit  of 
after  date."* 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1847,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  from  C.  Lyell,  on  the  Richmond  coal-field  of  Eastern 
Virginia.  It  is  stated  that  the  shells  in  these  coal  measures  consist  of 
countless  individuals  of  a  species  of  Posidonomya,  much  resembling  the 
P.  minuta  of  the  English  Trias.  The  fossil  fish  are  homocercal,  and  differ 
from  those  previously  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  [Trias  ?]of  the  United 
States.  Two  of  them  belong  to  a  new  genus,  and  one  to  jTefragonohpis^ 
and  are  considered  by  Prof.  Agassiz  and  Sir  P.  Egerton,  to  indicate  the 
Liassic  period. 

In  the  charcoal  Dr.  Hooker  detected  vegetable  structure,  not  of  Ferns  or 
Zamites,  or  any  Conifer,  but  perhaps  of  Calamites. 

Mr.  Lyell  considers  this  coal  as  of  the  age  of  the  inferior  Oolite,  or  the 
Lias. 

The  fossil  plants  of  the  Richmond  coal  field  have  been  also  carefully 
examined  by  C.  J.  F.  Bunbury,  Esq.  Fifteen  different  forms  are  described ; 
of  which,  however,  only  ten  are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  be  determined 
with  the  requisite  precision.  Six  of  them  are  ferns ;  of  which  three  are 
new  species;  one  of  them  being  identical  with  a  species  characteristic  of 
the  Oolites  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  One  species  of  Equisetum,  undistin- 
guishable  from  that  of  Whitby ;  one  or  two  Calamites ;  two  of  Zamites. 
Mr.  Bunbury  thinks  that  the  Richmond  coal-field  is  of  later  date  than  the 
great  carboniferous  system,  and  that  it  must  be  referred  either  to  the  Jurassic 
or  the  Triassic  series, — more  probably  to  the  former. 

Fig.  2. 
Section  qf  tkt  Bittmtnoua  Coal  Fidd  near  Richmond,  Va. 
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We  have  seen  no  satisfactory  announcement  of  the  superficial  area  of  this 
basin,  and  from  local  circumstances,  it  is  not  very  readily  defined.  It  has 
been  considered  as  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  having  a  maximum 
breadth  of  eight,  and  an  average  of  five  or  six  miles.  The  state  report  of 
1840  estimates  the  length  at  thirty  miles.  We  believe  that  we  shall  not  err 
greatly  in  assigning  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  square  miles  as  the  extreme 
productive  area  of  the  Chesterfield  basin. 

There  exists  probably,  no  data  by  which  the  depth  to  which  the  coal 


*  Silliman'B  Joamal.    July,  1842,  p.  9. 
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descends  in  this  trough,  can  at  present  be  ascertained.  The  outcrop,  on 
the  eastern  margin,  rises  at  a  much  higher  angle  than  ihat  on  the  western. 
In  the  former,  the  shafts  are  far  deeper  than  any  others  in  America.  The 
vertical  section  published  by  the  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1835,  is  by  no  means  the  deepest  in  the  district,  for  there  are  other  pits 
which  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  outcrop  of  the  great  mass  of 
coal.  Reid's  deep  pit  at  Chesterfield,  to  which  we  refer,  measures  four 
hundred  and  twelve  feet,  from  the  surface  to  the  granite  floor.  The  follow- 
ing summary  shows  the  number  of  seams  of  rock,  sandstone,  shales,  and 
coal,  which  were  penetrated  by  this  shaft.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  as  the  strata  were  not  intersected  at  right  angles,  but  at  the  inclination 
at  which  they  were  cropping  out  to  the  surface,  they  are  proportionately  and 
individually  of  greater  thickness,  as  represented  in  the  table,  and  traversed 
by  the  pit,  than  in  strict  accuracy,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  them. 

The  entire  series,  so  far  intersected,  comprises  ninety-four  beds.  Forty 
of  these,  consisting  of  varieties  of  carboniferous,  micaceous  and  argillaceous 
shales,  occupy  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  Fifty-one 
other  strata  consist  of  granitoid  psammites,  carbonaceous  sandstones,  white 
or  gray  micaceous  grits  of  various  degrees  of  texture  ranging  from  conglo- 
merates up  to  schistose  sandstone,  and  comprise  a  thickness  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet  At  the  base  of  the  group  are  two  or  three  coal  beds 
with  intermediate  shales ;  the  whole  embracing  a  thickness  of  from  eleven 
to  forty  feet  of  coal,  and  even  fifty  feet,  according  to  the  irregularities  in  the 
granite  floor. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  other  shafts  which  reach  the  coal  at  a  deeper 
part  of  the  basin  than  at  this  point ;  and  as  the  operations  are  carried  down 
the  slope  of  the  main  seam,  the  works  are  necessarily  becoming  deeper,  and 
the  coal  is  excavated  and  brought  to  the  surface  at  a  corresponding  increase 
of  expense.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we  believe,  the  eastern  outcrop  alone 
is  that  which  is  almost  exclusively  wrought,  and  owing  to  the  steep  inclina- 
tion of  the  coal  measures,  not  to  a  greater  breadth  than  from  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  general  course  of  this  eastern  boundary  is 
S.  24^  W.  or  thereabouts,  and  every  investigation  shows  the  arrangement 
to  be  that  of  an  extremely  elongated  trough,  occupying  a  hollow  in  the 
primary  rocks.  In  the  workings  examined  by  the  present  writer,  the  coal  • 
was  only  separated  from  the  granite  by  a  bed  of  about  a  foot  thick,  of 
porphyry. 

Some  of  these  deep  mines  contain  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  are  conse- 
quently attended  with  expense  to  keep  dry ;  for  as  the  structure  of  this 
trough  precludes  the  possibility  of  draining  and  working  by  the  economical 
system  of  adit  levels  or  tunnels,  all  the  water,  as  well  as  the  coal,  has  to  be 
elevated  to  the  surface  by  machinery,  and  generally,  by  steam  power.  Other 
mines  are  comparatively  dry,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wet  shafts.  This 
fact  speaks  conclusively  as  to  the  dislocated  nature  of  the  coal  basin,  near 
its  eastern  margin. 

The  Maidenhead  or  Heath's  mines  are  remarkable  for  their  dryness,  and 
no  water  occurs  in  any  of  the  workings :  such,  at  least,  was  the  case  in 
1835,  at  which  time  no  steam  engine  was  needed  for  pumping.  Some 
portion  of  this  freedom  from  water  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  subsidence 
of  old  works. 

The  Black  Heath  mines  were  then  on  fire,  and  could  not  be  worked. 

The  Bell  workings  had  been  on  fire  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  fire  had 
advanced  to  the  workings  of  the  Rise  shaft.    They  were  all  walled  up. 
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No  flame  arose,  but  a  bot,  smothering  fire  oontinuedy  year  afier  jear,  the 
beat  from  which  was  sensibly  felt,  at  some  distance. 

Only  one  trifling  accident,  it  was  said,  had,  up  to  that  time,  happened 
from  fire  damp. 

The  Bell  and  Rise  workings,  of  above  four  hundred  feet  depth,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Mills,  gave  way. on  the  Christmas  eve  of  1833.  Being  a  holiday,  it 
was  fortunately  the  cause  of  saving  the  lives  of  a  great  many  miners,  who 
usually  worked  there,  at  all  hours ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
life  was  lost  on  that  occasion,  although  a  few  workmen  were  still  below, 
employed  in  pumping,  when  the  alarm  was  given.  On  the  succeeding  morn* 
iDg,  the  course  of  all  the  underground  workings  could  be  traced  on  the 
surface,  as  on  a  map,  by  the  lines  of  fissure,  running  in  the  same  direction, ' 
and  extending  along  the  ^ound. 

Explosions  of  fire  (lamp  have  been  of  occasional  occurrence  in  theaa 
mines.  In  March,  1839,  an  explosion  occurred  in  one  of  Heath's  pits,  by 
which  a  number  of  lives  were  lost,  chiefly  of  coloured  miners,  to  the  num- 
ber  of  fiAy-three  out  of  fifty-six  persons,  who  were  then  in  the  mine. 

The  shaft  of  the  mine  was  seven  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  falling  in  of 
the  earth  was  so  great,  that  suffocation  must  have  ensued  to  all  who  escaped 
the  fire.  Explosions,  we  are  informed,  occurred  several  times  in  the  Maiden- 
head pits,  prior  to  this  period,  and  on  these  occasions  several  men  were 
killed  and  burned. 

Great  improvement  in  the  system  of  ventilation  have  been  recently  adopted 
in  these  deep  mines.  The  first  accident,  from  this  cause,  took  place  about 
1817 :  fortunately  the  explosion  occurred  when  the  miners  were  out  at  their 
dinner,  about  one  o'clock,  in  the  day. 

In  1841,  and  preceding  years,  several  accidents  by  explosive  gas  occm> 
red  in  Wills's  mines,  by  which  some  lives  were  lost,  and  several  men  were 
fleverely  burnt 

In  June,  1844,  an  explosion  took  place  in  one  of  the  Black  Heath  pits, 
while  four  Englishmen  and  eight  negroes  were  in  it.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  time,  only  one  person  of  this  party  was  taken  out  alive. 


SUBTERRANEAN  TEMPERATURE. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  has  communicated  the  result  of  a  series  of  observa« 
tions  on  subterranean  temperature,  in  the  Chesterfield  mines.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  is,  "  That  from  the  invariable  plane,  downwards  for  many 
hundreds  of  feet,  the  temperature  augments  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  for 
every  sixty  feet  of  depth."*  This  result  agrees  with  that  recorded  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Phillips,  in  determining  the  ratio  of  descending  temperature 
in  the  deep  mine  at  Monk  Wearmouth,  nearly  sixteen  hundred  feet  deep. 
In  this  case  it  was  also  determined  that  the  temperature  increased  one 
degree  for  every  sixty  feet  of  depth.t 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  of  July,  1842,  is  a  **  Geo- 
logical and  Statistical  Notice  of  the  Coal  Mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond," by  A.  S.  Wooldridge,  President  of  the  Mid  Lothian  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

The  principal  mines  then  in  operation,  were  those  of  the  Maidenhead  or 
Black  Heath  company,  by  several  shafts  which  vary  in  depth  from  one  hun- 

*  Tram.  AiMc.  American  Geologisto.  Vol.  i.  p.  638« 
t  Philoiophical  Magasine.    Dec.  1844. 
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dred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred,  and  even  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred  feet. 
The  coal  from  these  mines  is  of  good  quality,  and  averages  thirty-six  feet  in 
thickness. 

To  the  north  of  these  are  Wills's  pits.  A  shaft  here  is  about  four  hundred 
feet  to  the  bottom ;  from  whence  two  inclined  planes,  following  the  slope  of 
the  seam,  are  conducted,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  mine,  about 
three  hundred  feet  more.    The  coal  is  here  thirty  feet  thick. 

The  Gowrie  pit  is  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep — ^the  coal  only  six 
feet.  There  are  various  other  workings  in  this  region,  the  shafts  of  which 
vary  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  Mid  Lothian  Company's  mines  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Maidenhead 
mines.  Coal  was  struck  here  in  1839,  in  a  shaft,  at  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty*two  and  a  half  feet.  The  coal  was  thirty-six  feet  thicky 
and  the  sump  below  the  coal  being  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  deep,  the  entire 
depth  of  the  shaft  is,  therefore,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  The 
ooal  inclines  to  the  westward  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees,  and  in  some 
places  is  full  fifty  feet  thick,  owing  to  the  uneven  configuration  of  the  bot- 
tom rock,  as  was  observed  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Wooldridge  states  that  large  quantities  of  inflammable  gas  are  con-* 
stantly  thrown  out  from  the  coal  in  this  mine,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  an  explosion. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  details  further.  It  appears  that 
many  new  collieries  are  brought  into  operation,  and  a  number  of  others  are 
either  exhausted  or  have  failed  from  pecuniary  or  other  difficulties. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  bituminous  coal  of  Richmond,  being  of 
an  age  not  older  than  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  period,  partakes  inevitably  of 
the  defects  of  the  coal  of  that  period,  and  can  never  attain  to  the  rank  of 
the  better  class  of  bituminous  coals  in  the  United  States,  any  more  than  the 
Yorkshire  coals  of  the  same  age  in  England.  Its  chief  excellence  consists 
in  being  a  good  grate  coal  for  domestic  use. 


PRICE  OP  COAL  AT  THE  MINES. 

The  various  circumsUnces  attending  the  quality,  locality,  &c.,  afiect  cor- 
respondingly the  prices,  and  render  it  unsafe  to  quote  any  statements,  that 
may  be  considered  as  representing  an  average. 

In  1836,  it  was  stated  that  the  coal  proprietor  could  deliver  coal  at  Rich- 
mond, twelve  miles,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  cents  a  bushel,  ^hipped  on  board. 
This  appears  to  be  a  high  estimate  when  compared  with  the  Alleghany  coal 
which  is  brought  by  canals,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  more  than  three 
hundred  miles,  and  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  eighteen  cents  per  bushel. 

In  1838,  in  the  National  Foundry  report,  it  was  stated  that  **  coal  could  . 
be  furnished  and  pay  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  collier,  at  ten  cents  per  bushel 
on  the  north,  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  the  south,  side  of  James'  river, 
as  92.80  to  93.50  per  ton. 

In  1846,  Richmond  coal  obtained  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  cents  per 
bushel,  in  JPhiladelphia,  which  was  two  or  three  cents  per  bushel  higher  than 
Alleghany  bituminous  coal. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  Richmond  coal  received  in  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  six  years,  from  1824  to  1829,  was  124,305  bushels,  or 
4,143  tons. 
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The  average  annual  amount  imported  into  Boston  during  seven  years, 
from  1835  to  1641,  inciasive,  was  162,552  bushels,  or  5805  tons.  The 
entire  importation  of  American  bituminous  coal  into  Boston  was  diminished 
to  little  more  than  4000  tons,  in  1847. 


QUALITY. 

Some  analyas  of  the  Chesterfield  coals  will  be  fpund  in  the  appendix. 
They  were  also  subjected  to  the  scrutinizing  investigation  of  Prof.  Johnson^ 
in  1844.  The  number  and  species  of  American  coals*  experimented  upon 
were  about  forty ;  and  we  find,  from  the  tables  of  results  furnished  in  the 
Report,  that  the  Chesterfield  coals,  taken  from  four  different  pits,  ranked  as 
follows: 

Rank  in  the  order  of  their  relative  weights,    -        .        -     10 
"  "     of  rapidity  of  ignition,  -        -  8 

"  "     of  completeness  of  combustion  -      6 

"  "     of  evaporative  power  under  equal  weights,  20 

"  "     of  evaporative  power  under  equal  bulks,  24 

"  "     of  evaporative  power  of  comb'ble  matter,  22 

"  "     of  freedom  from  waste  in  burning,  20 

*'  "     of  freedom  from  tendency  to  clinker,      20 

"  "     of  maximum  power  under  given  bulks,   25 

"  **     of  maximum  rapidity  of  evaporation, '        1 


CLOVER  HILL  COAL  MINES. 

In  1845,  the  Clover  Hill  Railroad  Company  constructed  a  road  from 
a  shipping  point  on  the  Appomattox  river,  near  Fredericksburg,  to  what  was 
then  a  new  coal  region,  but  is  ascertained  to  be  an  extension  of  that  which 
had  been  long  known  and  worked,  in  a  north-east  direction.  These  mines 
are  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  the  most  southerly,  previously  wrought,  and 
there  is  a  space  often  to  twelve  miles  between  the  two  regions,  in  which  no 
mines  are  yet  opened,  but  in  which  the  coal  measures,  and  in  fact,  coal,  is 
known  to  exist  in  greater  or  less  extent,  although  it  has  never  been  explored. 
The  general  impression,  among  colliers,  is,  that  the  coal  is  co-extensive  from 
one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and  some  even  extend  their  views  further 
south,  and  place  it  in  North  Carolina,  where  coal  is  found  west  of  Raleigh. 
The  Clover  hill  portion  of  the  field  has  been  practically  opened  to  commerce 
only  during  1846  and  1847.  The  coal  is  not  shipped  at  Richmond,  but  at 
twenty  miles  distant,  near  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox 
river.  Consequently,  it  is  not  included  in  the  Richmond  returns,  and  the 
amount  is  additional  to  the  Richmond  reports. 

We  are  informed  by  J.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  that  since  the  completion  of  the 
road,  up  to  the  Ist  October,  1847,  there  has  been  sent  by  railroad  2,187,000 
bushels  of  coal,  besides  some  sent  by  other  conveyances ;  of  Which  1 ,592,830 
bushels  have  been  shipped  for  northern  or  souihern  ports ;  the  remainder 
was  consumed  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  business  of  1847  is  at 
the  rate  of  1,500,000  bushels  or  5:$,500  tons,  and  is  increasing.  It  will 
probably  exceed  2,000,000  bushels  or  71,000  tons  in  1848. 

*  Report  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  on  American  Coali .  hj  W.  R.  Joha- 
•on.  1844. 
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PRODUCTION. 

In  1840,  the  congressioDal  return  of  the  annual  production  of  this  coal- 
field was  80,671  tons.  By  a  subsequent  return  to  the  Virginia  legislature, 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  raised  here,  between  the 
years  1822  and  1841,  inclusive,  was  forty-nine  millions  of  bushelsass  1,750,000 
tons,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  87^00  tons  per  annum,  for  twenty  years. 
The  expense  of  raising  this  coal  was  stated  to  be  91.12  per  ion,  or  four 
cents  a  bushel. 

Table  of  Annual  Shipments  of  Virginia  Coal, 

From  Richmond,  exclusive  of  the  home  consumption.  The  original  returns 
are  in  bushels,  a  pernicious  custom  which  should  be  abolished,  but  for 
convenience  of  reference  we  have  reduced  them  to  tons  of  2240  lbs.,*  as 
in  all  cases  where  measures  are  quoted  instead  of  weight 
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In  1847,  the  Clover  Hill  mines  furnished  at  the  rate  of  53,000  tons  a 
year,  as  before  mentioned,  in  addition  to  that  from  the  Chesterfield  district. 
Current  prices  of  coal  at  Richmond,  January  1st,  1848.t 
Chesterfield  coal,  10  cts.  to  18  cts.  per  bushel — $2.80  to  $5.04  per  ton. 
Best  Clover  Hill  coal,  20  cts.        ««  $5.60 


IRON  MANUFACTORY  OF  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  entertaining  diary  of  Colonel  Byrd,  written  between  the  years 
1728  and  173G,  but  first  printed  in  1841,  occur  some  curious  and  interest- 
ing details  of  the  iron  works  of  that  period.  There  were,  in  1 732,  four 
furnaces  in  Virginia ;  but  at  that  time  no  forge  had  been  erected  in  this 
colony ;  although  a  very  good  one  was  then  in  operation  for  making  bar 
iron,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  Maryland.  "  It  was  feared  that  the  English 
parliament  would  soon  forbid  us  that  improvement;  lest,  after  that  we 
should  go  farther,  and  manufacture  our  bars  into  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  as 
they  already  do  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  Nay,  it  was  questioned 
whether  we  should  be  suffered  to  cast  any  iron,  which  they  [the  English] 
can  do  themselves  at  their  furnaces." 

Colonel  Spotswood,  who  furnished  Colonel  Byrd,  in  1732,  with  much 
practical  information,  was  not  only  the  first  in  Virginia,  but  the  first  in 
North  America,  to  erect  a  blast  furnace  [about  1715.]  He  stated  that 
"  they  ran,  altogether,  upon  bloomeries  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania, 
till  his  example  had  made  them  attempt  greater  works.   In  the  latter  colony, 


*  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
t  Richmond  Newspapers. 


Also  Hanrs  Merchants'  Magazine.  Vol.  viii.,  p.  548. 
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they  have  so  few  ships  to  cany  their  iron  to  Great  Britain,  they  must  be 
content  to  make  it  only  for  their  own  use.  The  four  furnaces,  then  at  work 
in  East  Virginia,  circulated  a  great  sum  of  money,  for  provisions  and  all 
other  necessaries,  in  the  adjacent  counties.  They  are,  besides,  a  consider- 
able advantage  to  Great  Britain,  because  it  lessens  the  quantity  of  foreign 
bar  iron,  heretofore  imported  there,  and  paid  for  in  silver.  On  the  contrary, 
all  the  iron  they  receive  from  the  plantations,  they  pay  for  in  their  own 
manufactures,  and  send  for  it  in  their  own  shipping." 

Colonel  Spotswood  also  erected  an  air-furnace  at  Massaponux,  which  he 
brought  to  perfection,  and  was  able  to  furnish  the  whole  country  with  all 
sorts  of  cast-iron,  as  cheap  and  as  good  as  ever  came  from  England."* 

In  1750,  a  bill  was  passed  in  pariiament  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
the  pig  and  bar  iron  made  in  the  British  colonies  of  America;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  iron  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  add 
to  the  bill  a  clause,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for 
slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  plating  forge,  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer, 
or  any  furnace  for  making  steel ;  for  it  was  feared  that  the  colonies  might 
interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  their  mother  country. 

In  1775,  the  American  war  with  England  broke  out,  and,  at  its  termina- 
tion, a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history  of  the  American  iron  trade.t 

*  WettoTer  Manntcripto.    1841. 

t  ScriTenor*f  Histoiy  of  the  Iron  Trade. 
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VIRGINIA. 


LIGNITES  IN  SANDSTONE  NEAR  FREDERICKSBURG,  OF  THE  OOLITE  AGE. 
« 

In  1834,  the  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  their  first 
volume  a  paper,  communicated  by  the  author  of  this  work,  on  the  Lignites 
of  the  secondary  horizontal  strata  of  Fredericksburg,  accompanied  by  six 
lithographed  figures  of  plants.  These  lignites  are  in  no  place  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  constitute  a  seam  or  bed,  much  less  a  workable  bed ;  but  as 
interesting  specimens  of  silicified  masses  of  wood,  and  fragments  even  of 
large  trees,  which  reminded  us  of  those  of  the  Portland  rock  of  the  South  of 
England ;  besides  an  infinite  number  of  impressions  and  carbonised  remains 
of  more  delicate  varieties  of  plants,  that  are  not  undeserving  of  a  passing 
notice. 

On  looking  over  the  imperfectly  defined  series  of  these  plants,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  all  cryptogamous,  cellulares,  or  acotyledones,  with  the 
exception  of  Thuytes ;  and  that  they  belong  to«genera  some  of  whose  spe- 
cies are  distributed  abundantly  amongst  the  coal  vegetation  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  These  species,  however,  appear  to  be  new;  that  is,  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  carboniferous  period.  One  approaches  to  the  oolite  period, 
and  the  consideration  given  to  this  group  of  plants  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  *'  perhaps  coeval  with  the  oolites." 

The  large  broken  masses  of  silicified  wood  are,  unquestionably,  remains 
of  vasculares,  or  dicotyledonous  plants  or  trees,  no  member  of  which,  we 
believe,  has  yet  been  observed  in  our  ancient  coal  vegetation.  These  re- 
semble, somewhat,  the  silicified  wood  of  the  Portland  oolite ;  and,  like  them, 
exhibit  no  marks  of  perforation  by  the  teredo. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  all  the  genera  to  which  we  have  assigned  the 
fossil  plants  of  Fredericksburg,  occur  in  the  oolitic  group  of  Europe.  For 
this  fact  we  have  the  testimony  of  M.  A.  Brongniart;  of  Saussure,  Phillips, 
Murchison,  De  la  Beche,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Nuttall  has  described 
silicified  wood,  near  the  James  River,  having  characters  resembUng  those 
we  have  mentioned  at  Fredericksburg.* 

If  we  mistake  not,  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  has  also  satisfied  himself  that 
the  date  of  the  Fredericksburg  sandstone  "  is  referable  to  that  of  the  oolite."t 

The  geological  and  topographical  position  of  this  lignite  sandstone  is  im- 
mediately beneath  the  older  tertiary  formation,  and  superficially  occupies  a 
belt  immediately  west  of  it,  overlying  the  primary  rocks  of  Fredericksburg 
and  Petersburg.^ 

Between  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond,  lignite  and  thin  seams  of  impure 
bituminous  coal,  according  to  the  State  Surveyor,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 

*  Trant.  Geol.  Soc.  ofPenna.  1831. 
t  Proceedings  Acad.  Nat  Sciences,  Philad.    Jan.  1842. 

t  See  also — The  Virginia  Annual  State  Report,  1840,  p.  27  and  35.  American  Jonmal 
of  Science,  vol.  zxix.  p.  86. 
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in  these  feldspathic  sandstone  beds,  provisionallj  termed  **  npper  secondary 
sandstone/'  which  are,  in  many  places,  largely  intermingled  with  dark 
coloured  micaceous  slates  and  bituminous  shales. 


PET&OLEUM. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  about'  six  miles  firom  the  mouth  of 
Hew's  Rirer,  is  a  spring  from  which  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  barrels  of 
petroleum  are  annually  collected.  Petroleum  also  rises  in  nearly  dl  the 
wells  in  the  salt  region  of  the  Kanawha.  ' 
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\  V.   KENTUCKY  DIVISION 

OF   THE   GREAT   ALLEGHANY   COAL-FIELD. 

The  superficial  coal  area  within  this  Slate  we  have  computed  at  9,000 
square  miles. 

Professor  Mather  computed  it  at  only  seven  thousand,  which  if  we  esti- 
mate the  workable  or  productive  area  of  coal  alone,  would  be  very  ample. 
In  1837,  an  address,  recommendatory  of  a  State  geological  survey,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Trimble  to  the  Kentucky  legislature.*  In  consequence  of  this 
movement,  Professor  Mather  was  instructed  to  make  a  geological  recon- 
noissance  of  the  state,  which  was  accomplished  the  following  year,  1838. 
Since  that  time,  no  further  progress  towards  a  more  detailed  survey  has 
been  made,  and  our  information  is  less  ample  than  could  be  desired. 

The  congressional  return  from  Kentucky,  in  1841,  shows  that  she  raised 
in  1840,  588,167  bushels,  or  21,000  tons  of  coal,  an  amomit  far  below  the 
actual  production. 

There  appear  to  be  several  qualities  of  coal  here.  The  "  main  seam," 
which  extends  from  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  through  Virginia,  is  said  to 
reach  Sandy  river  at  the  boundary  of  this  state,  but  does  not  pass  into  it,  or 
extend  but  a  very  short  distance,  southward. 

Of  Cannel  coal,  several  seams  are  said  to  be  found  on  the  Kentucky  river, 
and  the  quality  is  highly  commended. 

Nearly  all  the  coal  brought  into  use  in  Kentucky  is  reported  fo  be  of  the 
description  called  Cannel.  It  is  slightly  bituminous,  but  rarely  cakes  in 
burning.  Its  analysis  seems  to  ally  it  to  the  dry  or  semi-bituminous  coal  of 
the  Cumberland  mountain,  described  by  Dr.  Troost 

Mr.  Trimble  details  some  experiments  made  by  steam-boats  on  the  Ohio, 
frpm  which  it  was  ascertained  that  the  daily  expense  of  fuel,  when  mineral 
coal  was  used,  was  less  than  one  half  that  of  cord-wood. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  steamboats,  using  twenty  cords  of 
wood  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  running  two  hun- 
dred days  per  annum,  will  consume  an  amount  of 
wood,  whose  value  at  i2  50  per  cord,  would  be  94,500,000 

By  the  use  of  coal,  during  the  same  time,  and  producing 

similar  effect 1,500,000 


Annual  saving      93,000,000 

The  price  of  this  coal  at  Louisville,  in  1844,  was  seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  bushel,  by  the  boat  load,  equivalent  to  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Mather's  report  (1838)  to  which  we  shall  now  more  particularly 
advert,  states  that,  at  that  time,  at  least  one  million  of  bushels  [35,714  tons] 
were  annually  sent  to  market  from  the  mines  on  the  principal  rivers. 

He  estimates  that  the  coal  formations  of  Kentucky  cover  twelve  thousand 
square  miles,  of  which  seven  thousand  square  miles  contain  workable 
coal  beds. 

*Hon«  D.  Trimble ;  Report  on  the  coal  and  iron  tnde  of  Eentockj,  1887. 
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The  coal  is  of  three  yarieties— 

1.  Bituminoos — Caking  coal. 

3.  do.      but  not  adhesive. 

3.  Cannely  or  Splint  coal— Steam  coal. 

Besides  the  million  bushels  which  descend  the  principal  rivers,  about  two 
millions  more  are  consumed  in  the  iron  and  salt-works  of  the  State;  thus 
amounting  to  107,143  tons.  This  shows  the  fallacy,  we  have  before  pointed 
out,  of  the  census  returns,  which,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when  the 
production  was  greater,  only  included  21,000  tons. 

The  use  of  coal  for  steamboats,  the  reporter  urges,  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  its  recommendations,  for  that  purpose,  are  principally  these — 

1.  It  makes  a  more  uniform  and  more  easily  regulated  fire  than  wood. 

2.  The  economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  over  wood,  is  three-fifths. 

3.  The  weight  of  equivalent  quantities  of  coal  and  wood  is  as  one  to  three. 

4.  The  bulk  do.  do.  as  one  to  nine. 

5.  The  labour  and  expense    do.  putting  on  board,  as  one  to  four.* 

The  geologist  enumerates  a  great  many  details  and  localities  within  the 
Kentucky  region  where  coal  prevails. 

The  Carmd  coal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  occupies  a  bed  of 
four  feet  thick,  of  which  about  three  feet  are  of  this  variety,  the  remainder, 
or  upper  part,  being  common  bituminous  coal. 

The  bituminous  coal  seams  of  Kentucky  appear  seldom  to  exceed  three 
feet  thick,  and  in  general  are  of  less  dimensions.  They  are,  however, 
accompanied,  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  coal  field,  by  the  valuable 
mineral,  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron.  Mr.  Mather's  calculation  is  that 
it  averages  one  yard  thick  over  the  whole  12000  square  miles ;  equivalent 
to  38,400  millions  of  tons:  ''a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  a  ton  of  iron, 
annually,  to  every  individual  in  the  United  States,  [the  population  being  then 
fifteen  millions,]  for  2,560  years."  But  we  have  stated  that  not  more  than 
7000  to  9000  square  miles  contain  workable  coal  beds.  If  such  an  amount 
of  iron  ore  really  exists  as  three  feet  in  thickness,  under  the  entire  area  of  the 
coal-field,  it  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  any  other  region  we  are 
familiar  with  in  the  United  States ;  for  rich  as  the  States  are  in  Uiis  mineral, 
in  the  aggregate,  the  supply  from  the  carboniferous  strata,  appears  to  be  but 
feeble  and  uncertain;  although  the  deficiency  seems  amply  compensated 
for  in  the  immense  supply  of  hematite  furnished  by  the  subjacent  limestone 
series. 

*  Robert  TripIetVa  Circular. 
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OF  THE  GREAT  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD. 


The  superficial  coal  area  within  this  State  we  have  compated  at  11,900 
square  miles. 

At  what  period  the  principal  deposits  of  mineral  coal  became  known  is 
uncertain.  On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  Colonel 
Croghan  was  the  first  agent  deputed  by  the  British  government  to  descend 
and  explore  the  Ohio,  and  conciliate  the  Indian  occupiers.  His  private 
journal,  which  was  only  published  in  1831,  makes  no  allusion  to  coal  in 
this  state,  but  he  especially  noted  the  beds  of  coal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash.*  It  was  certainly  known  shortly  afterwards;  for  in  Captain  Hutch- 
ins*  map,  published  in  London  in  1777,  we  observe  that  coal  mines  are 
marked  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Occasional  notices  of  portions  of  the  Ohio  coal  region,  and  certain  local 
developments  therein,  have  long  ago  appeared. 

In  1835,  an  elaborate  article  was  published  in  Silliman's  Journal  of 
Science,  "  on  the  bituminous  coal  deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,"  by 
Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth.  It  furnished  some  useful  details  of  coal  operations  and 
statistics,  in  this  and  the  bordering  States.  This  memoir  was  illustrated  by 
a  great  many  wood  cuts  of  fossil  remains,  local  sections,  and  a  geological 
map  of  the  Ohio  valley,  including  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio. 
The  geological  investigations  set  on  foot  in  those  States,  by  direction  of 
their  local  governments,  have,  in  great  measure,  already  superseded  Dr.  Hil- 
dreth's  memoir.  Nevertheless,  as  the  work  of  an  individual  explorer, 
nnassisted  by  the  official  patronage  and  the  treasuries  of  those  States,  it  is 
deserving  of  honorable  mention,  as  a  serviceable  contribution  to  American 
geology. 

It  has  been,  not  unfrequently,  observed,  in  relation  to  the  State  surveys, 
that  they  have  more  regard  to  technical  and  theoretical  geology,  than  to 
practical  and  industrial  results.  In  this  light,  it  has  been  argued,  these 
State  surveys  have  somewhat  failed  in  the  utilitarian  results  expected  from 
them.  Perhaps  it  were  scarcely  fair  to  unite  all  these  multifarious  duties  in 
the  same  party.  Geologists  are  commonly  occupied  with  duties  sufficiently 
onerous  and  laborious  in  their  specific  departments,  and  in  investigations 
over  fields  heretofore  little  trodden  by  men  of  science,  to  make  much  pro- 
gress in  economic  and  statistical  researches.  It  were  better,  no  doubt,  that 
these  distinct  subjects  of  inquiry  were  divided,  or  that  they  should  follow 
each  other.  On  the  whole,  we  think  we  are  not  far  wrong,  in  the  belief, 
that  the  American  geological  surveys  do,  in  point  of  fact,  contain  more  de- 
tails of  statistical,  commercial  and  industrial  utility,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
geological  reconnoissances  and  memoirs  of  any  other  country. 

*  Monthly  Joamd  of  Geology.    VoL  I. 
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But  to  return  to  that  of  Ohio.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  having, 
been  called  to  the  subject  by  the  governor,  a  select  committee  reported  on 
so  much  of  his  Excellency's  message  as  related  to  a  geological  survey  of  the 
State. 

Professor  W.  W.  Mather,  in  association  with  Dr.  J.  Locke,  and  other 
competent  assistants,  commenced  the  survey,  and  one  report  of  their  joint 
labours  appeared  in  1837,  and  another  in  1838.  As  the  reports  of  the  for- 
mer gentleman  are  always  characterised  by  special  attention  to  economic 
geology,  those  of  Ohio  furnish  a  large  amount  of  important  statistics,  from 
which  many  of  the  following  notes  are  derived. 

From  the  magnitude  of  this  coal  field,  which  comprises  one  third  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  State — ^bordered  by  the  Ohio  river  for  three  hundred 
miles,  and  intersected,  longitudinally  and  centrally,  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal — it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  its  coal  mines  must  be  classed  with 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  local  productive  industry. 

In  the  words  of  the  reporter,  "  it  is  estimated  that  about  twelve  thousand 
square  miles  are  undoubtedly  underlain  by  coal,  and  five  thousand  by  work" 
ahh  beds  of  that  valuable  mineral."  This  estimate  appears  to  be  a  very  fair 
one,  and  precludes  all  misapprehension  as  to  the  available  amount. 

The  physidal  features  of  the  country  are  favourable  to  the  working  of 
these  horizontal  coal  strata,  by  the  simple  means  of  adit  levels;  and  it  will 
be  long  ere  the  wants  of  the  community  call  for  another  system  of  working, 
either  by  steam  power,  deep  shafts,  or  costly  machinery. 

<<  Probably  a  mean  thickness  of  six  feet  of  coal,  capable  of  being  worked, 
over  five  thousand  square  miles,  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  our  resources  in 
this  combustible."*  According  to  certain  data,  there  are  now  beneath  the 
surface  of  these  five  thousand  square  miles,  thirty  thousand  millions  of  tons 
of  coal.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  computation,  in  these  cases,  we  may 
safely  estimate  that  at  least  twenty-three  thousand  millions  of  tons  are  avail- 
able. Could  we  contemplate  a  demand  for  Ohio  coal  as  large  as  five  mil- 
lions of  tons  per  annum,  there  will  be  an  annual  supply  unexhausted  until 
the  termination  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  years. 

In  the  seond  annual  report,  the  author,  after  revising  the  geological  data 
which  form  the  basis  of  this  computation,  affirms,  that  from  the  information 
siibsequendy  acquired,  in  1838,  he  felt  not  only  justified  in  sustaining  the 
foregoing  statement,  but  in  materially  enlarging  it,  for  it  had  been  proved 
by  later  investigations,  that,  in  some  counties,  the  coal  was  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  thick,  in  the  aggregate.! 

In  the  official  report  to  Congress,  in  1841,  it  appears  that  there  were 
raised  within  the  State  in  1840, 125,478  tons  of  bituminous  coal;  employ- 
ing four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  workmen,  and  946,775  of  capital. 

In  1838,  the  quantity  produced  was  estimated  at  107,100  tons. 

The  Ohio  geologist  urged  the  substitution  of  mineral  coal  for  the  ordi- 
nary charcoal,  in  iron  works.  It  had  already  been  partially  adopted  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  fuel.  The  Ohio  coal  is  proved  to 
make  excellent  coke ;  and  in  that  state  is  used  in  equal  proportions  with  the 
charcoal.  In  effective  result,  it  is  ascertained,  that  an  increased  make  of 
iron  occurs;  equal,  it  is  affirmed,  to  thirty-three  per  cent 

The  price  of  coal  here,  as  elsewhere,  fluctuates  according  to  Ihe  demand. 
It  is  considered  to  be  worth  four  cents  per  bushel  at  the  place  of  production; 

*  Firit  Annaal  Report,  by  W  .W.  Mather,  p.  5,  6.    1837. 
t  Second  Report,  1838,  p.  7. 
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and  after  being  conveyed  one  hundred  miles,  to  the  ports  of  Cleveland  and 
Erie,  it  usually  sells  for  fourteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  bushel ;  and,  at  more 
distant  points,  it  produces  eighteen  cents  per  bushel;  equivalent  to  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  places  of  consumption,  according  to  the 
distance  of  transportation ;  even  reaching  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
a  ton  at  New  Orleans. 

The  ordinary  charcoal  furnaces  in  Ohio  require  a  command  or  resource 
of  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  acres  of  wood  land,  to  keep  them 
constantly  supplied.  Now,  with  six  feet  of  coal  beneath  the  vety  ground 
upon  which  the  furnace  is  erected,  the  produce  of  only  half  an  acre,  annu- 
ally, would  be  needed,  while  its  surface  would  still  grow  timber,  or  be  under 
cultivation.  Such  are  the  different  circumstances  which  attend  the  two  d^ 
scriptions  of  fuel. 

Like  all  districts  which  are  covered  with  primeval  forests,  Ohio  will  long 
continue  to  make  use  of  wood  for  domestic  use,  until  it  be  exhausted,  or 
shall  become  more  expensive  to  procure  than  coal. 

One  hundred  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  tons  of  fuel 
were  consumed  in  the  iron  works  of  Ohio,  in  1840. 

Raw  bituminous  coal  has  at  length  [1846]  been  solely  employed  in  a  blast 
furnace  in  this  State,  at  Poland,  on  the  Mahoning  river.  This  is  the  first 
American  furnace  in  which  pig  iron  has  been  so  made. 

At  Carr's  Run,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  below  Wheeling,  and  two 
hundred  and  four  miles  above  Cincinnati,  an  important  seam  of  coal  is 
mined,  and  this  fuel  is  supplied  to  the  steamers  as  they  pass  along  the  Ohio 
river.  It  is  dug  almost  at  the  water's  edge;  and,  consequently,  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  a  mere  trifle.  The  price  of  the  coal  is  generally  six  cents 
a  bushel.  In  regard  to  quality,  this  is  a  lighter  and  drier  coal  than  that  of 
Wheeling;  being  less  bituminous  and  less  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  black- 
smith; but  it  is  better  approved  for  steam-boats  and  for  reverberatory  fur- 
naces. The  same  vein  is  worked  on  the  Kentucky,  or  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

CAPACITY. 

Professor  Briggs  divides  the  Ohio  coal  district  into  two  geological  series; 
the  higher  and  the  lower  group.*  The  lower  series  embraces  but  a  portion 
of  the  main  area  towards  the  east,  in  Jackson,  Scioto,  and  Lawrence  coun- 
ties. In  these  he  has  observed  three  workable  beds  of  coal.  "  The  aggre- 
gate thickness  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  feet."  The 
gross  quantity  of  the  coal  beneath  this  area,  which  is  represented  to  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  is  computed  to  be  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  tons;  which,  upon  the  ordinary  method  of  compu- 
tation, and  presuming  that  it  is  accessible  to  the  miner,  may  be  reckoned 
about  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  tons,  of  available  coal.  It  would  be 
more  prudent,  however,  not  to  extend  the  estimate  beyond  fifteen  hundred 
millions.  It  is  but  right  to  add  here,  that  a  more  detailed  examination, 
subsequently,  led  the  reporter  to  enlarge  his  computation  to  three  thousand 
millions  of  tons.t 

In  the  Ohio  second  annual  report,  is  an  account  of  the  coal  of  Muskingum 
County,  through  which  the  river  of  that  name  passes.  Here  are  six  work- 
able beds;  four  of  which  extend  nearly  thirty  miles  through  the  county,  and 

*  Briggt'  Pint  Report,  as  Astittant  Oeologitt.    1837. 

t  Briggt  in  Seoond  Report  of  Ohio,  p.  141.    1838.  ' 
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two  extend  about  fifteen  miles.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  available  coal 
being  determined  to  be  eighteen  feet,  the  amount  of  fuel  is  hence  computed 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions  of  tons.  Admitting  a  profit  of  only 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  the  result  on  this  comparatively  small  firaction  of 
the  gross  productive  coal  area,  is  found  to  be  about  ninety  millions  of  dol- 
lars—$90,000,000. 

The  Tuscarawas  valley  and  adjacent  district,  lying  north  of  the  preceding, 
comprehend,  according  to  the  authority  last  quoted,  an  area  of  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles;  which  on  a  rough  calculation,  is  considered 
to  be  underlaid  by  an  average  thickness  of  six  feet  of  coal.  These  data, 
therefore,  furnish  a  gross  result  of  thirty-three  hundred  millions  of  tons,  of 
which  probably  about  two  thousand  millions  are  attainable. 

STATE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OfflO. 

State  Canals  and  Roads,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles,  cost  $15,283,- 
783.  Gross  revenue  derived  from  the  six  canals  and  other  State  works  in 
Ohio.— In  1844,  $569,676;  in  1845,  $494,313;  in  1846,  $630,770. 

THE  LAKE  TRADE  FAOM  CLEVELAND. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  from  the  coal-field  to  Lake  Erie,  at  the 
Port  of  Cleveland,  the  latter  has  become  an  important  outlet  for  the  produc- 
tions of  this  State. 

The  following  table  comprises  the  collector's  annual  returns  of  mineral 
coal  which  arrived  at  Cleveland,  via  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  also  the  amount 
which  was  shipped  at  the  port. 


Received 

by  Canal. 

Shipped. 

Tears. 

Buahele. 

Tons. 

Torn. 

1830 

6,100 

1837 

12,269 

1838 

9,298 

IR39 

140,048 

6,000 

1840 

167,045 

6,065 

1841 

479,441 

17,122 

4,329 

1849 

466,844 

16,673 

2,825 

1843 

387,834 

15,515 

11,168 

1844 

650,842 

22,035 

16,613 

1845 

889,880 

31,781 

1846 

893,806 

31,921 

1847 

1,238,622 

44,236 
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3 

1 

Tonnage. 

5" 

Exclusive  of 
steamboats. 

^-Steamboats. 

Coal  Exported. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

Artivals. 

Depar- 
tures. 

Arrivato. 

Depar- 
tures. 

Tons. 

Value, 
dolls. 

1830 
1835 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 

16 

•    38 
66 
80 

86 
98 

1,029 
3,962 
9,304 
8,671 
9,386 
11,738 

665 
681 

213 
878 
1,344 
1,418 
1,382 
1,472 

218 
870 
1,344 
1,412 
1,432 
1,622 

1,060 
1,100 
1,260 

1,060 
1,100 
1,260 

2,826 
11,168 
16,613 

7,119 
36,204 
49,839 

$6>861,898 
$7,040,492 
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In  1841,  oat  of  1964  arrivals  at  this  port,  437  were  from  Canadian  ports 
OQ  Lake  Erie,  and  from  American  and  Canadian  ports,  via  the  Welland 
Canal. 

Out  of  1366  departures,  4522  were  to  Canadian  ports,  and  similar  places  as 
before  named.    In  1842,  entered  from  Canada,  356 ;  cleared  for  Canada,  363. 

In  1846,  the  foreign  [Canada]  trade  of  this  port  was  as  follows : 

ARRIVALS  AND  CLEARANCES. 

In  American  vessels,     165  vessels,  12,258  tons. 
In  Bntish  vessels,    .     162       **       18,759    " 


327  vessels,  31,017  tons. 


Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  trade  with  Canada  is  diminishing  at  this 
port. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  LAKES  ABOVE  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

As  bearing  collaterally  on  the  progressive  advancement  in  the  indigenous 
production  and  commerce  of  the  States  which  border  upon  the  Upper 
Lakes,  we  add  a  few  statistical  notes. 

Gmtrdl  Commirce  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  showing  the  periodical  increase. 


Teara. 

ObMrratloM. 

Steamers 
and  Pro- 
pellers. 

ShUping 
of  all 
kinds. 

Tonnage 

Steamboat 
Receipu. 

1825 

Tonnage  on  the  Lakes,       .        .       . 

I 

2,500 

1832 

First  jear  after  opening  the  OhioCaoal, 

8.552 

1833 

Second  jear,*      .... 

11 

10,471 

$229,212 

1836 

Fifth  year,            -        .        .        - 

34,047 

1838 

Se?enth  jear,       .... 

15 

73 

34,277 

1840 

Ninth  year,           •       .       -       - 

43 

$725,523 

1841 

Tenth  year,          -        .        -        - 
On  all  the  lakea,  .... 

41.184 
56,252 

767,123 

1845 

Fourteenth  year,t         -        .        - 

60 

380 

76,000 

1846 

Tonnage  at  the  end  of  the  15th  year, 
»      on  all  the  lakes. 

80 

453 

91,250 
106,836 

1847 

86 

113,000 

There  are  now  steamers  on  the  Western  Lakes,  of  1140,  1300  and  1705 
tons  burthen. 

PORT  OF  BUFFALO  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 

Number  of  arriTals  from  the  lakes  in  1825,  only  200  of  all  descriptions; 
in  1846,  steamers,  1310,  propellers,  200 ;  other  vessels,  of  various  denomina- 
tions, 2,357.    Total  arrivals,  3857 ;  aggregate  tonnage,  912,957  tons. 

Value  of  the  property  arrived  and  cleared  on  the  canal  at  Buffalo,  in  1846, 
•38,214,025. 

Coal  received  at  Buffido  from  the  lake,  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania, 

995  tons  in  1845  Tons. 

4330      *'      1846        Arrivals  from  Canada,  487  vessels,  95,879 
7716      "      1847        Cleared  to  Canada,      492      «       96,441 

*  Letter  on  the  Lake  Commerce,  bv  J.  L.  Barton.    BaflUo,  1846» 
t  Buffalo  Commercial  paper,  Sept.  9, 1847. 
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PORT  OF  ERIE. 


Export  of  BituminoQs  Coal  received  from  Pennsylvania. 


Years,     Tons,        Value. 

1845  8507  «  921 ,218 

1846  21^4-    53,835 


Total  receipt  of  coal  at  the  Port  of  Erie, 
by  the  Erie  Extension  Canal, 
1846*  25,000  tons. 
1847    70,000    " 


Number  and  description  of  vessels  built  on  Lake  Erie,  during  six  years, 
from  1841  to  1846,  inclusive:  Steamers,  47;  propellers,  19;  sailing  vessels, 
185.    Total,  251  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  49,801  tons.* 


NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Statement  of  tolls  received  at  three  of  the  principal  lake  ports  of  New 
York,  viz.  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  in  the  years  1845  and  1846, 
showing  an  advance  of  50  per  cent. 

1845  $677,922 

1646  1,013,478 


MICHIGAN. 


Value  of  exports  from  Detroit,  Monroe,  St.  Josephs,  &c. 

In  1840     $1,305,860  Tons.     Seamen. 

1846    $4,647,608     Tonnage  enrolled,  26,928      1800 

DETROIT.* 

Value  of  exports  in  1 842  $  1 ,1 08,000 
"  1844  1,747,000 
«      1846      2,495,333 

TOTAL  COMMERCE  OF  THE  LAKES.— CLOSE  OF  1847. 

By  a  report  furnished  by  the  Topographical  Corps,  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1847,  we  have  an  official  account 
of  the  Lake  Commerce  in  1846,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 
Nett  value  of  the  bona  fide  trade  for  1846— being  nearly  double 

the  amount  in  1841, $61,914,910 

Amount  of  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  on  the 

lakes  for  1846— being  nearly  double  the  amount  m  1841,     tons  106,836 
Number  of  clearances  and  entries,  ...  Number    15,855 

Goods  exported  and  imported ;  the  whole  American  lake  tonnage, 

in  1846, Tons,  3,681,688 

Goods  exported  and  imported  in  1841,     ....  $2,071,892 

Number  of  passengers  conveyed,  in  1846,  not  less  than     -  250,000 

Amount  of  passage  money  paid, $1,250,000 

Number  of  mariners  employed, 6,972 

Cost  of  shipping,  in  1846, $5,341,800 

^Hant'a  Merchinti*  Magnine,  March  18S7,  p.  823. 
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Population  dependent  upon  the  Lakes  as  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  a  market, 2,928,925 

Steam  tonnage  of  the  lakes,     ....        60,825  \ 

Sailing  tonnage 46,011  V   Ts.  136,836 

British  shipping  employed  in  the  American  lake  trade,  30,000  j 

Receipts  in  1846, 913,184,910 

WESTERN  RIVERS. 


From  the  same  official  source,  we  add  the  amount  of  the  "^ 

steamboat  navigation  of  th^  Mississippi  and  its  tributa-  >  Miles,  16,674 

ries, ) 

Steamboat  tonnage  on  the  Western  Rivers  in  1842,   -         Tons,  126.278 

"              "              "                "           in  1846,  -            «  249,055 

4000  boats  of  other  kinds,  of  75  tons  average  each,                *'  300,000 

Tonnage  of  flat  boats,  making  two  trips  a  year            -            '*  600,000 

'  Merchandize  transported,  1,862,750  tons,  of  the  value  of         961,914,910 
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VII.   MARYLAND  DIVISION 


OF  THE  GREiiT  AIXB6HANY  COAL-FIELD. 


The  8uper6cud  coal  area  within  this  State  we  have  computed  at  550 
square  miles. 

The  topographical  details  of  the  published  maps  differ  so  much,  that  it  is 
quite  impracticable  to  be  precise  in  estimating  the  areas  and  subdivisions  of 
the  Maryland  coal  regiom  The  external  li^undary  of  the  entire  field  is 
sufficiently  defined :  we  are  not  so  certain  of  the  interposing  areas  of  the 
subordinate  rocks^  which  divide  the  disUrict  into  at  least  three  portions.  The 
geologist  of  the  state  appears  to  have  experienced  the  inconveniences  conse- 
quent  on  so  imperfect  a  topographical  survey.  In  page  48,  Report  of  1896, 
the  Frostburg  coal  area  is  stated  to  be  180  miles  square.  In  the  final  annual 
RqKMt,  of  }840,  page  18,  the  area  is  given  at  90  miles,  and  by  another 
statement  135  miles.  Our  own  admeasurement  is  150  miles.  These  dis- 
crepancies arise,  evidently,  firom  the  uncertainty  of  the  point  adopted  as  the 
southern  termination  of  the  district  in  question.  Taking  the  Frostburg 
region  at  180;  (the  largest  admeasurement,)  the  middle  area  between  Negro 
and  Meadow  mountains,  at  120 ;  and  the  northwest  or  Youghagany  field,  at 
250,  the  aggregate  of  bituminous  coal  land  in  the  State  of  Maryland  is  550 
square  miles.  We  make  this  statement  with  some  hesitation ;  but  we  con- 
ceive the  entire  amount  will  not  exceed,  and  will  possibly  fall  short  of  what 
we  have  computed. 

As  before  stated,  we  assigned  150  square  miles  for  the  productive  area  of 
the  Cumberland  or  Frostburg  coal-field.  By  reason  of  the  basin-shaped 
conformation  of  its  stratification,  and  by  the  uprising  of  the  subordinate  old 
red  sandstone  formation  to  the  surface,  this  eastern  area  is  separated  firom 
that  to  the  westward  by  a  belt,  a  few  miles  broad.  The  second  coal  area, 
situated  beyond  the  great  backbone  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  has 
an  uncertain  southern  termination;  being  separated  by  another  denuded  belt 
of  red  sandstone,  from  the  tliird  coal-iield,  which  thus  fills  up  the  remaining 
part  of  the  northwest  angle  of  Maryland. 

Although  the  aggregate,  550  square  miles,  appears  small  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  vast  areas  appertaining  to  other  States,  yet,  in  productive 
value,  and  in  advantages  of  locality,  we  conceive  that  it  is  greatly  superior  to 
the  bulk  of  the  coal  land  whidi  is  situated  beyond  the  State  line,  on  the 
west,  and  intermediate  between  that  boundary  and  the  Ohio  slope.  As  an 
accession  to  the  resources  of  Maryland, — for  the  substitution  of  what  was 
fegarded,*a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  as  almost  a  worthless  appendage  to  the 
State,  for  that  which  now  promises  to  be  the  most  productive,  may  justly  be 
deemed  an  acces8ion,-^it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  for  its  almost  immea- 
surable importance.  After  long  years  of  expenditure,  in  constructing  canals 
and  railroads,  to  communicate  between  these  abundant  coal  deposits  of  the 
mountains  and  the  seaboard,  this  entetprising  State  has  but  now  seen  the 
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partial  completion  of  her  principal  works;  and  it  only  remains  for  her  to 
reap  the  reward  to  which  the  perseverance  of  her  citizens  entitles  her. 

From  amongst  the  various  reports,  public  and  private,  of  the  Maryland 
coal  region,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  Frostburg  or  Cumberland 
portion  of  it— for  of  the  Iwck  country  we  know  very  little  indeed ;  we  can- 
not positively  determine  the  number  of  workable  coal  bedn ;  even  in  the 
best  explored  portion  of  the  latter  district. 

There  are,  according  to  Dr.  Ducatel,  at  George's  Creek  Valley,  four 
workable  coal  seams,  which  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  thirty  feet.* 
South  of  this,  at  Westernport,  two  veins  are  mentioned,  comprising  eight 
feet :  and  beyond  these  are  four  or  five  others,  imperfectly  known,  but  pro- 
bably are  continuations  of  the  preceding,  or  of  a  part  of  them.  At  '*  Dug 
Hill/'  another  position  in  George's  Creek  Valley,  the  reporter  enumerates 
ten  coal  seams,  which  average  four  feet  each,  or  forty  feet  in  the  aggregate.. 
We  are  not  informed  how  far  these  may  be  repetitions  of  those  before  men- 
tioned.! 

A  published  report  of  the  George's  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company  con- 
tains a  section  of  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  at  this  "  Dug  Hill," 
which  we  infer  is  the  place,  on  whi«h,  more  recently,  has  beeii  conferred 
the  name  of  Lonaconing.  There  are  shown  here  ten  coal  beds,  of  which 
four  only  are  workable,  and  of  which  the  aggregate  thickness  is  thirty  feet 
That  of  the  six  others  is  only  ten  feet|  The  corrected  Lonaconing  section, 
plate  iii.  of  the  State  Geologist's  Report  of  1840,  exhibits  six  workable 
seams,  which  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  thirty-five  feet;  the  other  four 
seams  amount  only  to  six  feet.  Below  this,  thirty-five  feet  series,  viz.  from 
Lonaconing,  down  to  Westernport,  twenty-five  feet  of  coal  are  known,  but 
are  chiefly  made  up  of  small  seams,  of  which  about  fifteen  feet  are  workable. 
By  these  data  we  make  out  fifty  feet,  as  the  maximum  workable  coal  of  the 
Frostburg  region :  but  according  to  Dr.  Ducatel,  not  more  than  forty-five 
feet  can  be  calculated  upon. 

In  another  part  of  the  basin,  at  the  works  of  the  Maryland  Company,  in 
one  position,  the  explorations  have  developed  three  seams  of  coal,  amount- 
ing to  twelve  feet  tluckness.  At  Mount  Savage  are  six  other  seams,  form- 
ing in  their  aggregate  twenty-aix  feet  of  workable  coal.  These  form  part 
of  the  genera]  group.§ 

At  a  place  called  Barrellville,  in  the  Cumberland  district,  eight  veins 
occur,  whose  average  is  three  feet,  six  inches  each,  in  thickness. 

Portions  of  the  areas  of  the  lower  beds  are  destroyed  by  the  erosion  of  the 
valleys.  For  instance,  George's  Creek,  according  to  Dr.  Dacatel,  '*  has 
scooped  out  its  bed  through  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  perpendicular 
elevation ;  while  Jenning's  Run,  he  observes,  has,  in  the  fdiort  distance  of 
six  miles,  cut,  both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  even  into  the  subjacent 
red  sandstone."  The  lateral  ravines  have  also  subtracted  largely  from  the 
area  of  the  lower  beds.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  extensive  denuda- 
tions and  removals,  especially  in  the  most  mountainous  portions  of  the  coal- 
fields, and  in  those  districts  where  the  coal  formation  undulates,  that  gave 
rise  to  our  previous  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  making  large  allowances  for 
barren  or  inaccessible  ground,  when  calculating  coal  areas.     We  could 

*  State  Geological  Report,  in  1836,  p.  60—^.    The  aoayi  of  these  coals  will  be  fonad 
at  the  conclusioQ  of  this  book, 
t  Annual  State  Report  for  1840,  p.  88-^33,  and  plates  i.  ii.  and  iii. 
t  George's  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  Repdrt,  1836,  p.  Il>  Map  and  Sections. 
%  Report,  in  1844,  by  Messrs.  Silliman  and  others. 
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point  oat  considerable  districts,  towards  the  northern  termination  of  this 
Alleghany  coal-field,  where,  certainly,  not  one  acre  in  ten,  and  oflen  not 
one  acre  in  a  thousand,  contains  a  bed  of  coal  in  a  workable  condition,  or 
even  a  single  ton  of  that  mineral. 

In  the  northwest  angle  of  Maryland,  part  of  the  coal  measures  are  cut  out 
by  the  Youghagany  river ;  also  by  two  parallel  zones  of  the  inferior  red 
sandstone,  along  Deep  Creek ;  and  there  is  an  extensive  sweeping  away  of 
strata  along  the  Potomac  valley,  which  is  a  trough  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  depth.  When  due  deductions  are  made  for  these  interruptions  to 
the  continuity  of  the  coal  formation,  oar  estimate  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  will  be  found  a  very  liberal  one.* 

This  principle  has  been  fairly  observed  in  the  last  State  Report,  when 
applied  to  the  Frostburg  or  eastern  coal-field.  By  attending  to  a  rule  so 
obvious  and  so  indispensable,  the  geologist  is  compelled  to  reduce  the  area 
of  actual  coal  bearing  sur&ce  to  VS5  square  miles,  or  86,847  acres. 

According  to  the  foregoing  data,  the  result  gives,  as  the  gross  amount  of 
coal  in  the  entire  basin,  supposing  the  whole  to  be  accessible,  6,305,137,287 
tons,  and  the  available  quantity,  on  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculation,  will 
be  upwards  of  four  thousand  millions  of  tons.t 

The  price  of  Cumberland  coal,  delivered  at  Tidewater,  Georgetown,  was, 
in  1838,  about  20  cents  per  bushel ;  a  higher  price  than  is  usually  obtained 
in  Philadelphia.  The  cost  of  mining  was  $1  per  ton,  and  of  transportation, 
by  canal,  to  tide  supposed  to  be  92.85  per  ton :  to  which  mast  be  added 
the  respective  profits  of  the  land  owner,  the  producer,  and  the  merchant. 
This  estimate  was  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be  considerably  below  the  mark.} 
The  representations  and  reports  of  interested  parties,  all  strenuously  advo- 
cating their  individual  cht  local  claims  on  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
public  must,  of  course,  be  received  with  a  requisite  degree  of  caution.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  we  shall,  doubtless,  be  pardoned  this  remark,  while 
necessarily  reviewing  the  statistical  merits  and  details  of  the  entire  coal 
resources  of  the»country.  We  continually  meet  with  the  unreserved  and 
unqualified  assertions  of  these  claimants,  that  the  coal  of  their  particular 
mine  or  district,  no  matter  where,  is  the  best  yet  discovered,  for  every  prac- 
tical use.  Now,  as  they  cannot  all  be  the  best,  it  follows  that  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration  prevails,  in  some  of  these  cases.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to 
state  here,  that  there  are  probably  a  dozen  or  more  of  coal  companies,  in 
England,  Wales,  and  America,  who  announce  through  the  press,  that  their 
particular  coal  has  been  decided  by  the  agent  of  the  Great  Western  Steam- 
ship Company  or  some  otha*  steamer  company,  to  be  the  best  generator  of 
steam  of  all  coals  yet  tried.  One  gentleman  has  also  conclusively  shown, 
that  one  ton  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  Cumberland,  Va.,  is,  in  mechanical 
effect,  equal  to  two  tons  of  anthracite. 
•  However,  the  test  of  science  restores  all  things  to  be  their  true  value. 

*  Vide  the  map  uid  profileB  appended  to  the  State  Report,  for  1840. 

t  We  may  form  some  estimate,  from  this  computation  of  available  coal  within  an  area  to 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  noted  upon  our  map,  of  the  enormous  quantity  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  American  coal-fields.  There  need*  no  fear  about  eihaastion,  at  least  not  before  the 
termioatioii  of  a  ffreat  many  thousand  years,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 
In  regard  to  the  Old  World,  also,  the  progress  towards  exhausting  the  numerous  coal-fields 
is  comparatiTely  insignificant.  We  have  computed,  from  five  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain, 
a  production  .of  1 16,000,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  5500  years  supply  for  consumption  and 
exportation,  on  the  present  scale.  The  Lancashire  coal-field  will  yield  8400  millions ;  the 
Mid  Lothian  district  5710  millions;  the  Newcastle  9000  millions;  the  South  Wales  basin 
64,000  millions  of  ttns,  available. 

t  Communicatiar  s  to  the  Committee  of  Congress  on  a  national  foundry,  pp.  71, 147,  157. 
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The  ezaminatioDS  of  Prof.  Johnaon,  in  1844,  have  dispelled  manj  illusioiis ; 
and  have  assigned  to  all  the  principal  Tarieties  of  American  coals  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  catalogue :  and  here,  the  Cumberland  coal  takes 
the  very  highest  place,  in  the  series,  in  the  order  of  evaporative  power. 

The  analyses  of  the  Cumberland  or  Frostburg  coals  show  that  the  quality 
is,  geoerally,  of  the  kind  denominated  dry  or  dose  burning ;  an  interme- 
diate species  between  the  fat,  bituminous,  caking  coals,  like  those  of  Pitta- 
burg,  for  instance,  and  the  non4>ituminou8  varieties,  like  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracites.  The  largest,  or  ten  feet  seam  at  Lonaconing  contains  twenty 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  and  there  are  some  beds  which  do  not  possess 
more  than  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  including 
moisture.  The  carbon  in  these  coals  amounts  to  firom  sixty-eight  to  eighty- 
one  per  cent.,  which  circumstance  accounts  for  the  deservedly  high  reputa- 
tion, as  generators  of  steam,  that  they  have  enjoyed. 

Were  it  needed  in  the  process  of  iron  manufacture,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  making  good  coke,  from  the  majority  of  the  Cumberland  coal  seams. 
All  these  varieties  have  undergone  a  chemical  examination  by  sdenfifio 
experimenters.  Professors  Silliman,  Sbepard,  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  main  or  ten  feet  Frostburg  seam,  which,  having  been  the  longest  worked, 
has  conferred  a  character  on  the  Cumberland  coal,  contains  but  13.34  per 
cent  of  bitumen,  besides  1.66  of  water.  Such  an  amount  as  82  per  cent 
of  carbon  which  these  analyses  show  it  to  possess,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
retains  enough  of  the  properties  of  a  flaming  coal,  carries  its  own  best  com- 
mendation, and  places  it  very  high,  if  not  the  very  highest,  in  the  scale  of 
American  coals;  a  reputation  which  is  fully  sustain^  by  the  subsequent 
investigations  of  Prof.  Johnson.  It  closely  resembles  some  of  the  Stony 
Creek  semi-bituminous  coals  of  Pennsylvania,  in  all  the  essential  particulars ; 
except  that  the  latter  does  not  swell  npr  cement  so  much  in  burning. 

A  special  report  of  the  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany furnishes  the  details  of  an  experiment  at  sea,  22d  October,  1839,  made 
on  board  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Fulton.  • 

The  object  was  to  test  the  Cumberland  semi-bituminous  coal,  against  a 
■highly  bituminous  Liverpool  coal. 

The  chemical  characters  of  each  of  these  kinds  might  have  at  once  sug- 
gested the  exact  results  obtained.  The  Cumberland  coal  having  more  car- 
bon, would  acquire  a  more  intense  and  concentrated  heat;  and,  as  it 
possessed  less  bitumen,  would  give  out  less  smoke  than  the  fat  coal. 

The  former,  from  the  same  reason,  would  have  its  fragments  less  chtnged 
and  cemented ;  while  the  latter  would  be  caked  or  agglutinated  in  a  mass, 
like  all  caking  coals.  The  Cumberland  coal  made  most  clinker ;  the  Liver- 
pool coal  possessed  most  sulphur.* 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  various  qualities  of 
coal,  it  is  superfluous,  at  the  present  day,  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments 
like  this,  between  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  or  their  modified  varieties, 
now  perfectly  well  understood.  That  any  fuel  of  the  specific  nature  of  the 
Frostburg  coal,  can  readily  produce  all  the  comparative  results  afforded  by 
the  experiment,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 

The  application  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  purposes  of  iron  making  after 
the  method  of  the  English  works,  has  proved  so  successful,  that  between 
the  years  1840  and  1844,  five  blast  furnaces  and  two  rolling  mills  were 

*  special  Report  of  the  Prei.  Chei.  and  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  1839,  p.  38,  39. 
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erected  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania^  upon  this  principle,  instead  of  the 
old  charcoal  furnaces.* 

Some  of  the  coal  of  this  region,  within  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Cum- 
berland, was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  kte  David  Mushet  a  few 
years  ago.  He  remarked  that  '<  it  was  the  very  best  bitun^inous  coal  he  had 
ever  met  with,"  and  considered  it  well  adapted  to  iron  making.  Three 
specimens  of  the  varieties  of  iron  ore  of  this  region  were,  at  the  same  time, 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  MushiU*    The  results  of  his  analysisVere  as  follows : 

Brown  fibrous  hematite,  of  excellent  quality,  yielded  of  best  cast 

irou,               ..---..  62.6 

Common  argillaceous  iron  stone  of  the  coal  measures,  yielded,  34.3 

A  very  fine  argillaceous  iron  stone,  yielded  of  best  cast  iron,        -  41.4 

These  were  probably  selected  specimens,  and  are  above  the  average 
result. 


PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY. 

In  the  report  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  December,  1834,  is  introduced 
an  extract  of  a  report  of  Mr.  Roberts,  to  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  As  each  square  mile  of  the  great  vein  alone — thirteen  feet  thick — would 
yield  more  than  sixty  millions  of  tons,  if  il  could  be  exported  at  the  rate  of 
jfive  hundred  tons  per  day,  it  would  require  four  hundred  years  to  exhaust 
one  square  mile  of  the  great  coal  vein  !"t 

There  is  surely  a  great  miscalculation  here.  In  the  first  place,  the  seam 
of  coal  contains  little  more  than  twelve,  instead  of  sixty  ac^id  millions  of 
tons  per  square  mile,  at  the  thickness  named ;  and,  according  to  the  usual 
allowance  in  these  estimates,  would  not  yield  more  than  from  eight  to  ten 
millions  of  tons.  Messrs.  Silliman,  in  a  subsequent  report  of  the  same 
locality,  in  1838,  state  that  this  ipain  or  ten  feet  coal  seam  can  only  be 
worked  nine  feet  or  three  yards.]:  This  gives,  for  the  solid  cubical  quantity 
in  the  ground,  nine  millions  of  tons  per  square  mile.  Making  the  custom- 
ary allowance  of  one  fourth  for  waste,  for  pillars,  broken  ground,  casualties, 
&.C.,  the  available  amount  is  6,750,000  tons,  instead  of  sixty  millions.  At 
five  hundred  tons  mined  per  day,  it  would,  therefore,  with  these  data,  require 
little  more  than  forty,  instead  of  four  hundred  years,  to  exhaust  one  square 
mile. 

Even  on  this  corrected  scale,  the  resources  of  this  region  are  demon- 
strated to  be  of  very  productive  character ;  surpassed,  pro^bly,  by  none  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  range. 

The  statistical  returns  of  1840  show  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
in  Maryland,  to  be  223,000  bushels:  equivalent  to  7,928  tons.  At  that 
time  the  means  of  transportation  were  very  limited,  and  access  to  the  mines 
was  difficult. 

But  the  quantity  is  obviously  under-rated.  As  early  as  1832,  300,000 
bushels  were  annually  sent  down  the  Potomac  river.  Very  little  of  this 
descended  lower  thain  Harper's  ferry,  but  the  quantity  increased  every 
year. 

*  Letter  of  the  Committee  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Tradea  of  PenntylTania,  April,  1844. 

t  Report  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  1834,  p.  49. 

t  Report  of  the  Maryland  Mining  Company,  by  Messrs.  Silliman,  1838,  p.  15. 
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Fig.  3. 
Geological  FriifiU  qf  tkt  Coal  Basim  qf  UdryUind. 
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As  relates  to  the  two  other  coal  areas  which  lie  in  this  state  to  the  west 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  say  so  little,  we 
possess  liltle  or  no  information.  Situated  as  they  are,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  forest  region,  the  mere  existence  of  bodies  of  coal  is  inferred  rather 
than  proved,  and  they  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  undisturbed  for  many 
years. 

COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  TOLL,  ETC. 

These,  being  matters  of  annual  revision,  it  would  be  useless  to  occupy 
space  in  detailing. 

In  1846,  the  toll  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  viz.  from  the  Cum- 
berland depot  to  Georgetown,  or  tidewater,  was  fixed  at  half  a  cent,  per  ton, 
per  mile. 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  rates  of  transportation,  for  the 
same  year,  were  as  follows : 

The  Cumberland  road,  2  cents  per  ton,  per  mile. 

To  Baltimore,  1846,  $3.00  per  ton,  and  $2.50,  in  1847. 

To  Washington  city,  $3.56  per  ton. 

By  a  report  in  1847,  it  is  announced  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
will  be  opened  to  Cumberland,  in  1849,  and  it  was  estimated  the  coal  of 
the  Frostburg  district  will  be  delivered  at  the  low  rate  of  $2.50  to  $3.00 
per  ton,  at  tidewater,    i 

The  current  price  of  coal  in  Baltimore,  in  1848,  $6.00  to  $6.25  per  ton. 
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LIGNITE. 


In  the  Geological  Report  of  Ann  Arandd  county,  lignites  or  fossil  min- 
eralized wood,  are  stated  to  occur  in  great  abundance.  The  ashes,  which 
are  derived  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  this  lignite,  form  the  prin- 
cipal material  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  copperas,  at  the 
Baltimore  works,  on  Locust  Point.* 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
gothy,  there  occurs  a  considerable  deposit  of  lignites,  apparently  in  the 
upper  secondary  or  green  sand  formation.  These  lignites  are  associated 
with  iron  pyrites  and  amber,  the  latter  of  which  contains  nests  of  insects 
converted  into  amber,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  around  the  smaller 
twigs  of  the  wood  from  which  the  lignites  have  been  produced. 

Six  miles  below  this  locality,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  is  another 
deposit  of  lignites  and  amber.t 


*  Report  of  MaryUad,  1886,  p.  30, 

t  TraaMctiooB  of  the  Marylaad  Acadany  of  Scieace  and  Lheratozoi  toI.  L,  part  1. 
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VIIL  PENNSYLVANIA  DIVISION 

OF  THE  GREAT  ALLEGHANT  COAL-FIELD. 


Estimated  area  15,000  square  miles,  or  9,600,000  acres.  Like  most  of 
the  other  states,  Pennsylvania  possesses  no  geological  map.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  the  unfortunate  pressure  of  the  times  and  the  imperious 
demand  for  the  resources  of  the  state  for  other  objects,  have  made  the  post- 
ppnement  of  the  publication  of  the  map,  for  which  materials  were  collected 
during  the  geological  survey,  commencing  in  1636,  a  matter  of  necessity. 

In  point  of  magnitude,  this  is  the  largest  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the 
Alleghany  coal-field,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia.  As  regards  geogra- 
phical position,  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  more  fortunately  circumstanced  than 
any  other. 

Some  years  ago,  when  geological  investigation  was  in  its  infiincy,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  coal  trad^  of  Pennsylvania  reported  that  the  bituminous  coal 
formation,  within  the  state,  covered  21,000  square  miles.* 

Our  own  computation  is,  that  about  15,000  square  miles  are  actually 
occupied  by  the  carboniferous  formation,  or  that  which  is  usually  denomi- 
nated the  coal  measures.  Various  other  statements  have  been  made  as  to 
the  size  of  this  area.  Among  these  is  an  announcement  that  **  Pennsyl- 
vania contains  more  bituminous  coal  than  all  Europe.  All  Europe  contains 
about  2000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal:  Pennsylvania  has  10,000 
square  miles.''t  Here  seems  a  remarkable  misconception  as  to  the  area  of 
coal  in  Europe ;  because,  without  passing  on  to  the  continent,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone  contains  more  than  11,800 
square  miles  of  coal,  formations.  In  five  out  of  fifty-one  coal-fields  within 
the  latter  area,  eminent  practical  men  have  computed  the  available  contents 
at  116,000  mUlions  of  tons.  That  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  authority  of  tlie 
state  geologist,  contains  300,000  millions  of  tons.]; 

For  ourselves,  we  think  that  sufficient  local  details  have  not  yet  been 
acquired  to  enable  a  computation  to  be  made  of  the  available  amount  of 
coal  within  this  extensive  region.  A  superficial  area  of  15,000  square  miles, 
to  yield  300,000  millions  of  tons,  would  require  an  average  thickness  of 
twenty  feet  of  accessible  or  workable  coal,  throughout  every  acre  of  that 
immense  district.  But,  judging  from  the  annual  geological  reports,  there 
are  very  few  points  where  twenty  feet  of  coal  could  be  worked  at  any  one 
locality,  and  the  average  of  aggregate  thickness  of  such  veins  appears  to  be 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  viz :  at  the  best  exposed  positions  where  sections 

*  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade,  in  1834.    Senate  Journal,  to],  ii.,  p.  488. 

t  Hunt'!  Merchant'!  Magaxine,  Augait,  1846,  p.  138. 

\  Hazard's  United  Sutei  Register,  vol.  v.,  p.  99 ;  Harriaborg  Intelligencer;  also,  Mr. 
Riddle's  Potts?ille  Address,  18th  Jannary,  1841 ;  also,  Mining  JoarnaJ,  of  London,. Octo- 
ber 23,  1841.  The  previous  paragraph  is  a  specimen  of  the  absence  of  correct  statistical 
information,  which  has  characterised  the  pnblications  of  the  daj,  on  the  comparatiTO  mag- 
nitude of  coal  areas.  More  than  one  of  those  cited  here  conUin  the  announcement  that 
**  PennsylTSttia  contains  ten  tkoummd  ftnet  more  bitnminoos  coal  than  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.'* 
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eould  be  pbtained,*  it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  area  towards  the  northern 
ei;treinity  of  the  coal  measures  contains  bat  a  very  small  fractional  portion  of 
productive  coal.  We  have  seen  statements  that  this  field  contains  ten  work- 
able coal  8eams.f  It  is  possible  that  within  the  entire  series  fi'om  the  con- 
glomerate upwards,  ten  such  seams  may  exist— but  we  have  not  seen  a 
position  where  more  than  half  of  that  number  could  be  approached,  and 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  are  available  at  any  given  locality,  except  in 
the  centres  of  the  basins. 

Until  the  publication  of  the  final  r^ort,  and  until  the  sections,  obtained 
with  so  much  care  during  the  geological  survey,  furnish  the  means  of  com- 
puting with  greater  accuracy  than  do  the  crude  and  isolated  details  at  pre^ 
sent  within  reach,  it  seems  inexpedient  to  pursue  this  investigation  any 
further. 

We  have  extracted  firom  the  State  Geological  Annual  Reports,  the  fol- 
lowing notes  as  to  the  greatest  number  and  thickness  of  seams  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  at  any  one  workable  or  available 
spot. 


Locmlltlef. 

No.  of  workable 

TouiUifekneaa. 

beda. 

8ft. 

Near  do.— Gom>, 

12 

Clearfield  Creek— WrigM'a, 

8 

Karthaot, 

15 

10* 

TobT»i  Creek, 
Little  Toby'8  Creek, 

^k 

8 

Portage  Railroad, 

10* 

Conemaagh  RiTer, 

19* 

Laurel  Hill— Weitem  Sommit, 

11 

Lockpott— Conemaogh  River, 

12 

Rogers'  Mill—        Do. 

6 

LigonierYalleT, 

Booth  of  the  Yoaghiogheny, 

17 

— 

Elk  Lick— Main  Section, 

22 

Cogenboaie — Lycoming  county, 
Lick  Run,  and  Qaeen'ji  Ruii> 

d 

8 

Tangaacutack, 

6 

Ralaton — Lycoming  connty, 

8 

Bloaabarg— Tioga  River, 

8* 

Alleghany  River, 

16 

Conemaogh, 

10* 

Somertet  coontv. 

Average  of  24  localiCiea, 

20 

26 

10*  feet. 

GEOLOGICAL  NOTICES. 

At  the  period  of  the  author's  first  acquaintance  with  the  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  he  entered 
upon  the  investigation  of  American  geology,  imbued  with  the  prevailing 
impression  at  that  time  generally  advocated  in  Europe,  and  taught  by  nearly 

*  Rogers'  Six  Annual  Reports  of  PenAsylvania. 

t  Geography  of  Pennaylvania,  p.  122 ;  Logan'a  Memoir  on  the  Coa]»fieIds  of  PenaiyltlFi 
nia  and  Nova  Scotia ;  Prooeedingt  Geological  Society  of  London,  yoL  iii.|  part  8. 
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eveiy  geologist  of  eminence^  that  the  anthracite  deposits  were  of  oldar 
origin  than  those  of  bitaminous  coal.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  anthracite 
was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  condnsi? e  evidence  of  a  transition  or  grao- 
wacke  period,  in  contradistinction  to  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  secondary 
formations. 

The  attendant  circumstances  of  position,  structure,  mineralogical,  and 
general  characters,  in  the  accompanying  formations, — differences  seemingly 
apparent  even  in  several  species  of  the  coal  vegetation, — all  tended,  at  the 
outset,  to  confirm  those  suggestions,  in  a  field  which  had  previously  received 
no  scientific  examination  of  moment. 

By  degrees,  however,  more  correct  views  prevailed.  Obscurities  gradually 
cleared  up ;  a  host  of  intelligent  observers  almost  simultaneously  entered  the 
field.  At  first,  forming  separate  opinions  derived  from  limited  data  or  from 
a  circumscribed  range  of  observation,  geological  speculations  were  as  nume- 
rous as  were  the  observers.  The  pursuit  was  new  to  neaily  all ;  the  ground 
was  almost  untrodden.  On  entering  upon  so  interesting  a  field,  what 
more  natural  among  ardent  followers  of  the  most  fascinating  of  sciences 
than  a  variety  of  opinions?  What  ndore  probable,  at  the  commencement, 
than  the  advocacy  of  systems  which  more  matured  judgment  abandoned  as 
untenable  ? 

As  facli  accumulated,  and  opinions  were  interchanged,  difficulties  van* 
ished.  The  points  of  difference,  at  first  so  numerous,  almost  ceased  to 
exist  as  new  light  came  in.  The  energetic  labours,  applied  at  once  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States;  the  frank  coK>peration,  during  several 
successive  years,  of  the  various  explorers,  entitle  them  to  all  praise,  and 
must  ever  render  it  a  remarkable  epoch,  wherein  was  accomplished  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  successful  geological  developments,  that  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  science. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  we  consider  the  work  as  finished ;  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  state  that  the  general  outlines  only  of  American 
geology  have  now  been  satisfactorily  traced,  leaving  for  future  observers  to 
fill  up  the  details. 

Respecting  the  identity  of  the  anthracite  and  the  bituminous  coal-fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  right  to  state  that  this  view  was  entertained  and  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  in  a  course  of  geological  lectures,  delivered 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1831,  illustrated  by  diagrams.  It  was  then  maintained 
that  **  the  anthracite  basin  of  the  Wyoming  valley  exactly  resembles  the 
regular  coal  basins  of  Europe,  of  the  bituminous  kind."*  The  present 
writer,  at  that  time,  held  an  opposite  opinion,  as  did  other  geologists ;  among 
whom  a  professor  of  high  eminence,  writing  in  1833,  remarked,—**  We 
have  in  the  United  States  three  deposits  of  anthracite :  the  largest  is  in 
Pennsylvania ;  the*next  largest  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  the  smallest  in  Wor- 
cester. I  have  examined  them  all,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  the  rocks  containing  this  coal  are  at  least  as  low  down,  in  the  series,  as 
the  transition  class ;  and  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  they  all  lie  below  the 
independent  coal  formation  of  £urope."f 

Something  like  this  view  seems  to  have  been  held  by  Mr.  Eaton,  in  1830 ; 
for  he  stated  the  anthracite  regions  of  Lehigh  and  Carbondale  belonged  to 
his  '*  Third  Carboniferous  or  Lower  Secondary  formation,"  while  the  bitn* 

*  Report  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaagh'f  tooth  Geological  Leetore,  in  the  United  Sutei 
Oatette,  Maj  8th,  1831. 
t  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Maasachaaetts,  by  Edw.  Hitcbcook>  1833. 
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minoos  district  of  Bradford,  Tioga,  and  Ljcoming  counties;  comprised  his 
"  Fourth  Carboniferous  or  Upper  Secondary."* 

Even  as  late  as  1837,  in  the  geological  report  of  Indiana,  we  meet  with 
this  passage : — "  It  is  not  likely  that  anthracite  coal  will  ever  be  found  in 
Indiana ;  because  that  mineral  is  tisually  found  in  the  primitive  and  graii- 
wack£  formation8."t 

By  this  time,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracites  had  been  abandoned,  by  common  consent.  It  seemed 
no  longer  debatable  in  the  United  States.  The  reconnoissances  of  the  various 
geologists  of  Pennsylvania,  appear  to  have  sufficiently  established  the  per- 
fect geological  identity  between  the  formations  of  coal  under  their  separate 
aspects ;  and  the  results  of  the  state  geological  survey  put  the  matter  beyond 
all. possible  doubt. 

We  may,  however,  mention  that."  the  anthracite  formation  of  the  United 
States,"  is  even  now  regarded  by  some  French  geologists  as  **  belonging  to 
the  upper  portion  of  tiie  transition  series,"  and  is  still  considered  by  them 
as  older  than  the  bituminous  or  true  coal  formation.| 

The  absence  of  fossil  shells  in  the  shales  of  the  American  anthracite 
beds,  and  their  presence  in^hose  of  the  bituminous  coal  strata,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  New  Brunswick,  have  had  their  influence  in  leading 
to  the  opinion  of  a  difference  of  geological  age  in  these  formations. 
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At  what  precise  period  the  mineral  coal,  of  Western  Pennsylvania  first 
cime  into  use  does  not  appear.  By  the  treaty  of  175S,  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Proprietaries,  as  the  Penn  family  and  their  coadjutora  were  then 
styled,  the  boundary  of  their  lands  extended  eastward  along  the  Alleghany 
or  Endless  mountains,  across  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  they  range  through  that 
state.  These  lands  had  been  conveyed  by.  the  Five  Nations,  in  1736 ;  but 
from  the  vagueness  of  their  definition,  had  been  long  a  subject  of  dispute. 
The  whole  district,  now  known  to  us  as  the  anthracite^  region^  appears  tp 
hqve  been  confirmed  by  the  Delawares  in  1737  and  1749. 

According  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  the  last  purchase  made  by  the  proprietaries 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  in  November,  1768.  It  enclosed 
all  the  area  lying  south  of  a  line  commencing  at  Owego,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna;  down  to  Towanda,  and  up  that  creek  to  the 
head  watera  of  Pine  Creek,  and  thence  down  the  same  and  up  the  Susque- 
hanna to  the  Indian  town  of  Kittanning  on  the  Alleghany  river ;  and  down 
the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  rivere  to  the  south  line  of  Uie  province.^^  It  wiH 
be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which  lies  northward  of 
Kittanning,  and  which  was  not  purchased  until  1784,  the  proprietaries  by 
this  purchase  came  into  possession  of  the  whole  bituminous  coal-field  of 
Pennsylvania,  stretching  from  Towanda  on  the  north-east,  to  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  state,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  besides  the 
northern  or  Wyoming  anthracite  region.   The  cost  price  or  purchase  money 

*  Eaton's  Geoloffical  Text  Book,  1830,  pp.  38-43.    Map  and  Saotioni. 

f  First  Report  of  the  Geology  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  by  David  D.  Owen,  1837>  p.  30. 

t  Burat.    Du  giaement  dea  Combastiblea  Foaailea,  1846,  p.  49. 

%  View  of  the  Land  Lawa  of  FennayUania,  by  Thomaa  Sergeant,  Eaq.,  1838,  p.  31. 
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of  these  magnifioentooal-fieldB  appears  to  have  been  the  sum  often  tJuniumd 
doilars  only.* 

In  the  proTincial  maps,  as  early  as  1770  and  1777,  the  sites  of  beds  or 
''  mines"  of  coal  were  marked  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsburg  the  outcrops  of  coal  seams  were  not  noticed,  or  at  least  wefe 
not  made  use  of  until  after  these  dates.  In  1753,  when  the  position  was 
first  examined  by  Washington,  there  was  probably  no  white  man  living  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  site  of  that  city ;  and,  in  1775,  we  are  told  that 
there  were  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  cabins  or  houses  standing 
there.t 

The  value  of  mineral  coal  was  well  known  to  all  who  had  seen  or  heard 
of  its  employment  in  Europe;  but  the  abundance  of  timber  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory  rendered  tluB  substitution  of  any  other  description  of  fiiel 
quite  unnecessary. 

Among  the  first  positions  where  land  was  acquired  from  the  common- 
wealth, for  die  sake  of  the  coal  it  contained,  was  one  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  near  the  present  town  of  Clearfield,  and  the  Indian  village  of 
Chincledamoose,  where  the  horizontal  coal  seams  are  very  conspicuous.  A 
tract  of  coal  land  was  taken  up  and  patented  Here,  as  early  as  the  1st  No- 
vember, 1785,  by  Mr.  S.  Boyd;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine- 
teen years,  that  a  quantity  of  coal  was  forwarded  eastward  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain.  The  first  ark  load  descended  the  Susquehanna  from  this  place, 
in  1804.  It  was  sent  down  by  Mr.  W.  Boyd,  and  was  landed  at  Columbia, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  **  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  surprise,"  he  observes,  in  an  account  of  this  experi- 
ment, **  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  county,  to  see  an  article  with  which 
they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  brought  to  their  own  doors."}  This  move- 
ment was  followed  by  more  ark  loads  forwarded  by  other  proprietors  from 
neighboring  sites ;  and,  subsequently,  a  limited  trade  in  bituminous  coal  has 
been  carried  on,  along  the  towns  and  iron  works  of  the  Susquehanna,  partly 
in  periods  of  freshets  by  means  of  arks,  and  partly  by  canal  boats,  during 
the  last  thirteen  years.  But  it  was  not  until  1828  that  the  first  cargo  of 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal  reached  Philadelphia  from  Karthaus,  and 
some  was  also  forwarded  to  Baltimore  from  the  same  source. 

From  the  Congressional  returns,  obtained  during  the  taking  of  the  census 
of  1840,  it  is  seen  that  the  bituminous  coal-field  of  this  State  produced 
415,023  tons;  employing  1798  workmen,  and  a  capital  of  9300,416.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  that  this  return  was  below  the  actual  production,  and  it 
18  certainly  most  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  capital. 

There  will  always  be  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  bituminous  coal 
production  of  Pennsylvania,  or  indeed  that  of  any  part  of  the  Alleghany  coal- 
field ;  ifecause  the  frontier  is  extensive,  and  the  avenues  from  it  are  numer- 
ous, while  at  the  same  time  there  exists  no  machinery  or  organization  for 
ascertaining  the  annual  consumption  of  fuel,  for  manufacturing  or  domestic 
use ;  particularly  in  a  country  where  every  farmer  is  at  liberty  to  extract  coal 
for  himself  or  his  neighbours. 

Anthracite,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  a  few  channels  to  market,  and  these 
are  public  routes  on  which  weekly  statements  of  the  tonnage  conveyed  are 
made,  and  almost  every  ton  is  under  supervision  and  record,  between  the 
mine  and  ship-iMMird.     We  think  that  the  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  mined 

*  Geography  of  Penmylvftnia.    Trego,  1843,  p.  I9.  ^  Ibid.  p.  171. 

t  Journal  of  the  Seaate  of  Penntjlf  ania,  1834,  toI.  ii.,  pp.  481  and  561. 


is  about  a  million  of  tons.  It  has  been  estimated  at  much  more,  but  this  is 
mere  surmise.  In  1845-6,  the  quantity  of  coal  received  on  the  Ohio  at  and 
near  Pittsburg,  was  reported  officially  at  under  700,000  tons;  of  which 
200,000  tons  descended  the  Ohio  to  other  mari&ets,  out  of  the  State.  This 
seems  about  the  proportionate  increase  since  the  returns  of  1840.  Various 
circumstances  are  daily  contributing  to  enlarge  the  demand  for  coal  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio ;  the  most  obvious  of  these  are  the  diminution  of  wood  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  rivers;  the  multiplication  of  furnaces  of  iron  and  salt- 
works; of  steam  engines  and  steam-boats;  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  the  remarkable  accession  to  population  every  year. 

We  have  ventured  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  1,750,000  tons  as 
the  annual  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States — which 
quantity  is  mote  than  double  the  actual  return  in  the  year  1840.  Of  this 
amount,  we  have  apportioned  1,000,000  of  tons  as  the  quantity  yearly  raised 
by  Pennsylvania.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bituminous  coal-fields 
of  America  are  still,  and  probably  for  centuries  will  continue,  the  great  forest 
regions  of  the  country,  where  mineral  fuel,  except  in  the  cities,  is  very  little 
resorted  to  for  domestic  uses,  and  where,  at  the  present  day,  comnaratively 
but  a  small  amount  is  consumed  by  the  iron  works,  steam-boats,  o?c. 

To  show,  however,  the  extreme  uncertainty,  the  difficulty,  of  estimating 
the  actual  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  we  may  men- 
tion that  one  calculation,  which  is  circulating  in  the  newspapers,  gives  as 
the  probable  amount  of  bituminous  coal  mineid  in  this  State,  in  1^7,  ten 
millions  of  bushels;  equivalent  to  357,000  tons. 

In  the  absence  of  the  final  Geological  Report  of  the  State,  the  reader  may 
peruse  with  advanuge  the  masterly  description  of  the  Aappalachian  coal 
strata,  by  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  and  the  paper  on  the  physical  structure  of 
the  Appalachian  chain,  by  Professors  W.  B.  Rogers  and  H.  D.  Rogers,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists, 
1843.* 

In  the  first  communication  it  is  shown  that  the  coal  is  distributed  "  in  a 
series  of  parallel  and  closely  connected  synclinal  depressions,  the  direct 
result  of  the  system  of  vast  flexures,  into  which  the  whole  of  the  Appalachian 
rocks  have  been  bent,  by  the  undulatory  movements  that  accompanied  the 
final  elevation  of  the  strata,  and  terminated  the  era  of  the  coal." 

•  EXTENT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  COAL  SEAMS. 

.  In  the  article  from  which  the  last  paragraph  is  quoted,  are  some  veiy 
interesting  facts  on  the  great  extension  of  certain  coal  seams  in  the  Appa- 
lachian system.  We  have  no  space  here,  to  do  justice  to  this  truly  philo- 
sophic memoir.  We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  citing  a  single  example.  This 
is  the  great  seam  which  is  finely  exposed  at  Pittsburg,  and  along  the  Ohio 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  and  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Monon^hela,  and 
is  denominated  **  the  Pittsburg  seam."  With  the  advantage  of  competent 
assistance,  the  author  has  traced  this  bed  through  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio.  *f  The  longest  diameter  of  this  great  elliptical  area  is  very  nearly 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  maximum  breadth  is  about  one 
hundred  miles.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  whole  coal  seam,  as  near  as  I 
can  estimate  it,  is  about  fourteen  thousand  square  miles,*'  But  these  limits, 
he  continues,  though  wide,  fiill  very  far  within  those  which  the  bed  an- 

•  Pp.  4S3  and  474, 6S1. 
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ciently  occupied,  which  ''  must  have  been  at  least  thirty-four  thousand  square 
miles; — a  superficial  extent  greater  than  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland." 

If,  as  the  writer  conceives  is  probahle,  and  in  whicli  we  entirely  coincide, 
this  seam  is  identical  with  the  great  bed  which  occurs  in  all  the  anthracite 
basins  of  Pennsylvania,  "  we  shall  then  behold,  in  all  its  conditions  of  gra- 
dation, from  anthracite  to  semi-bituminous,  and  to  highly  bituminous  coal,  a 
single  stratum  measuring  at  the  most  moderate  calculation,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  covering  a 
space  of  at  least  ninety  thousand  square  miles." 

The  author  has,  with  much  ability,  traced  the  regular  gradation  which 
this  remarkable  bituminous  coal  bed  experiences  in  size ;  diminishing  gently 
from  south-east  to  north-west: — that  is  to  say,  from  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
thick  on  the  south-eastern  border,  to  eight  feet  at  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg ; 
and,  still  more  westward,  in  Ohio,  to  five  or  six  feet 

LOCAL  STATISTICS. 

It  would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  upon  the  details  of  individual  coal  operations  throughout  this  area. 
Many  of  these  will  be  found  adverted  to  in  the  annual  geological  reports  of 
this  district,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghany  range. 

Towards  the  northern  and  north-eastern  side  of  this  range,  the  seams 
seldom  attain  a  greater  thickness  than  three  or  four  feet.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Philipsburg,  and  along  the  Valley  of  the  Moshannon  to  its  head  waters, 
several  good  coal  beds  appear.  Three  of  these  are  from  four  to  four  and  a 
half  feet  thick  each,  and  one  main  seam  is,  including  some  slaty  partings, 
nine  feet  thick.  A  detailed  section  of  this  local  district,  crossing  the  Alle- 
.gfaany  Mountain  to  the  Bald  Eagle  valley  at  its  base,  was  published  by  the 
author  of  the  present  volume,  in  the  year  1832,  in  the  Monthly  American 
Journal  of  Geology,  conducted  by  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh.  We  believe  this 
was  the  earliest  geological  section,  in  detail,  of  any  portion  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountain,  and  of  the  coal-field  overlying  its  eastern  escarpment.*^  Mr. 
McClure's  transverse  sketches,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  the  exception. 
This  section  was  reconstructed  from  accurate  admeasurements  and  actual 
levelling,  on  a  greatly  extended  scale,  in  the  succeeding  years  1833  and  1834. 

Near  Karthau^  eight  coal  seams  have  been  traced,  amounting  to  twenty 
feet  thickness;  but  three  only  of  these  are  workable— the  largeal  being  six 
feet.t 

Near  Farrandsville  and  Queen's  Run,  two  beds  of  three  or  four  feet  each, 
have  been  worked  for  some  years.  This  coal  is  in  good  repute,  but  of 
limited  area.  At  Ralston,  and  in  the  detached  small  coal  basins  which  hea- 
der the  Lycoming  creek,  the  coal  measures  occupy  a  comparatively  small 
thickness.  The  two  principal  seams  have  about  eight  feet  of  workable  coal. 
There  are  commonly  four  seams,  altogether,  existing  within  the  formation 
in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field ;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
more  than  two  workable  beds  occur  in  the  same  locality.  This  region  has 
been  minutely  investigated  by  the  present  writer,  at  various  periods  since 
the  year  1831.     The  coal  is  well  adapted  for  iron  making. 

At  Blossburg,  and  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Tioga  river,  from  three 
to  six  seams  occur,  but  not  more  than  one  or  two  have  been  mined,  and 

*  Monthly  American  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  433. 

t  Report  to  the  Clearfield  Coke  and  Iron  Company,  1839.    W.  R.  Johnaon. 
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the  coals  are  sent  by  railroad  into  the  state  of  New  York.  One  of  the  beds, 
at  one  point,  appeared  to  be  six  feet  thick,  but  in  general  the  seams  are 
about  three  feet  each.  A  geological  sarrey  of  this  resion  was  made  by  the 
writer  in  1832;  and,  at  subsequent  periods  it  has  formed  the  subject  of 
several  communications  to  scientific  journals.  In  1831-2,  the  country  was 
then  in  a  state  differing  little  from  the  primitive  wilderness;  but  time  has 
changed  its  aspect,  and  a  large  amount  of  business  and  travel  is  said  to 
be  done  here.  Few  districts  have  been  more  fully  illustrated,  geologically, 
than  that  of  Blossburg  *  and  in  many  respects  it  is  very  interesting  to  the 
geol<^ist  and  the  naturalist. 

Fig.  4. 
Trannene  Section  ifMaekBd  BUumimom  Coal  boHm  in  PenmyhatUa, 


•  a  Cod  flMMnrM.  •  i>««««M»  Sffat§m 

hb—Oldnd  nrngatone or  DevomUn.  Chemmwg group. 

Generally  speaking,  the  bituminous  coals  of  the  north-east  end  of  the 
great  Alleghany  coal-field,  here  subdivided  into  numerous  small  detached 
coal  basins  and  outlying  patches^  consist  of  dry  coals,  yielding  a  consider^ 
able  per  centage  of  grey  ashes ;  burning  with  but  little  tendency  to  cement 
or  cake  in  the  open  fires,  and  yielding  not  much  smoke.  Sometimes  rather 
sulphurous.  We  might  employ  a  familiar  mode  of  comparison  with  the  fat 
coals  of  England,  and  perhaps  those  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
in  remarking  that,  in  their  domestic  use,  the  former  never  accumulate  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  soot  to  render  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  necessary; 
they  remain  comparatively  clean,  for  many  years  together. 

The  Lycoming,  or  Ralston  basin  is  illustrated  by  the  last  section,  which 
shows  its  relative  connection  with  the  Blossburg  basin.  This  Lycoming 
basin  consists  of  two  areas,  separated  to  the  depth  of  one  thousand  feet,.by 
the  valley  of  Lycoming  creek.  The  coal  and  iron  ore  beds  are  open  here, 
on  both  sides,  but  the  present  amount  of  business  is  but  small. 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OP  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AT  PITTSBURG. 

Besides  the  main  bed  of  workable  coal  at  Pittsburg,  which  is  there  about 
six  feet  thick,  there  is  another  seam  of  less  value,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mixture of  slate  that  it  contains.  These  are  considerably  above  water  level. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  during  the  process  of  boring  for  salt  water,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  that 
four  good  seams,  besides  two  small  ones,  lie  at  a  .considerable  depth  below 
the  surface.  The  whole  depth  bored  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
feet.  The  four  coal  beds  were  each  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
and  were  reached  at  the  respective  depths  of  two  hundred  and  eighty,  four 
hundred  and  forty,,  four  hundred  and  eighty,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty 

**  Minenlogical  Report  on  the  Coal  Region  in  the  environs  of  Blostharg,  R.  C.  Taylor, 
1832.  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  coal-field  of  Blossbnrg.  R.  C.  T.  1835. 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  539;  London,  1835.  R.  C.  T.  Philosophical 
Magazine,  London,  1836.  R.  C.  T.  Penny  Mag.  London,  do.  American  Journal  of 
Science,  Vol.  XLI.  No.  1.  Section  across  the  Blossburg  and  Lvconiing  Coal  Basins. 
Section  across  the  Towanda  and  Loyalsack  Coal  Basins.  R.  C.  T.  July,  1841.  Trans. 
Assoc,  of  American  Geelogists  and  Naturalists,  1843,  Art.  by  R.  C.  T. 
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feet  Gas  was  erolfed  from  each  of  these  veios,  and  oontinaed  to  discharge 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  salt  water  was  reached  at  six  hundred  and 
twenty-fife  feet,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  above  the  surface ;  dis- 
charging at  the  rate  of  seren  thousand  gallons  in  twenty^four  hours. 

This  city  and  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  vicinity,  form  the 
great  focus  for4he  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  in  this  state. 

In  the  year  1825,  it  was  estimated  at  one  million  of  bushels,  or  36,714 
tons.  In  1833,  it  was  returned  [in  bushels]  at  255,910  tons— ^ere  being 
ninety  steam  engines  in  operation.*  In  1834,  eighteen  iron  foundries, 
eleven  rolling  mills,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  steam  engines  were  at 
work  at  Pittsburg  and  its  environs.  In  1838,  the  consumption,  by  engines 
and  the  advance  of  manufactories  had  greatly  increased,  there  being  now 
three  hundred  steam  engines  and  as  many  factories.t  In  a  communication 
to  a  Congressional  committee  on  a  national  foundry,  in  that  year,  it  was 
announced  that  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  was  seven  millions  of  bushels 
per  annum,  and  of  that  exported  three  millions  of  bushels;  in  all  ten  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  or  357,140  tons,  of  2240  lbs.;  each  bushel  weighing 
eighty  lbs«| 

It  was  computed,  in  1842,  that  the  consumption  in  Pittsburg  alone  had 
now  risen  to  eight  millions  of  bushels — or  285,714  tons;  the  aggregate 
production  at  the  same  time,  being  420,000  tons.  The  number  of  steam- 
boats owned  in  the  district  was  eighty-nine,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
12,436  tons.^ 

In  the  annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  January  1846, 
we  find  it  announced  that  the  consumption  had  reached  the  following 
amount : 

Busheb.  7\m5. 

Consumed  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity,  13,000,000        464,286 

Exported  from  that  port  down  the  Ohio,  6,000,000        214,286 

Production,  19,000,000        678,572|| 

The  progress  of  improvement  may  be  noted  in  relation  to  the  advance  of 
population. 

1753,  No  white  man  living  here. 

18 1 3,  Population  of  Pittsburg,  5,748  persons. 

1848,        "•  "     about       50,000      « 

In  the  year  1846,  were  built  fifly-three  steamboats,  which  cleared  firom 

the  wharves  at  Pittsburg,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8551  tons,  and 

costing  9684,000. 

In  1847,  fifty-six  more  steamers  were  built,  whose  tonnage  was  9954  tons. 

The  tonnage  owned  in  Pittsburg,  on  the  1st  September,  1847,  was  as 

follows : 

Steam  tonnage,  24,472 

All  other  kinds,  2^46 


Total,  27,018 

*  Journtl  of  the  SeDate  of  PeonsyWania,  1833,  p.  483. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Union  Canal  Convention  at  Harrisbarg,  in  183S,  p.  IS. 

t  Repoit  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  Foundry,  1838,  p.  60. 

i  Geography  of  Pennsylrania,  from  Harris'!  Directory. 

R  Message  of  GoTernor  Shunk,  7th  January,  1846. 
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Thas  rapidly  did  this  city  spring  up  in  the  wilderness.  Her  population 
now  employs  more  than  twenty  millions  of  capital  in  these  active  pursuits; 
and  communicates,  by  means  of  fifty  thousand  miles  of  steam  navigation, 
with  almost  every  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.* 

FROSTBURG  BITUMINOUS  COAL  REGION. 

EXTENSION  NORTHWARD  INTO  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  will  complete  our  notice  of  this  detached  or  frontier  coal  area  by  ad- 
verting to  its  small  peninsular  extension  into  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  absence  of  the  official  geological  reports,  wherein  the  boundaries 
may  be  expected  to  be  defined,  we  can  only  roughly  estimate  this  at  about 
25  square  miles,  of  actually  available  coal  land. 

In  the  details  of  the  coal  seams  there  is  little  difference  on  either  side  of 
the  State  line.  From  various  statements,  we  are  apprised  that  about  teu 
yards  of  coal  may  be  calculated  upon,  within  the  area  we  have  mentioned.t 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  and  that  it  extends  beneath  that  entire  surface, 
there  are  in  the  ground  750  millions  of  tons  of  coal  on  the  Pennsylvania 
side.  But  the  basin  form  arrangement  of  the  strata,  and  the  reduced  area 
occupied  by  the  upper  beds,  seem  to  forbid  this  process  of  calculation,  and 
to  demand  a  considerable  deduction,  into  the  details  of  which  it  woidd  be 
profitless  to  enter  here. 

The  expense  of  mining  and  conveying  this  coal  to  tide,  was  calculated 
at  $3.81  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  profits  to  the  landowner,  and  his  lessee, 
the  merchant,  ^c-i  and  interest  of  capital.  The  Special  Report  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  Nov.  16,  1843,  estimates  the  cost  to  tide 
$3.17.;^  It  is  contemplated,  however,  independent  of  the  large  expected 
sale  of  the  coal  on  the  seaboard,  to  employ  it  on  the  spot  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  for  which,  firom  its  excellent  properties  as  an  intermediate  quality 
between  the  fat  coals  and  the  anthracites,  it  seems  to  be  well  adapted,  and 
is  eminently  entitled  to  consideration. 

See  our  account  of  these  coals  in  the  Maryland  division. 

NORTH-WEST  FROM  FROSTBURG. 

The  coal  region  in  this  part  of  the  Alleghany  Region,  has  been  detailed 
in  Transactions  of  the  American  Geologists,  die.,  in  J 842,  in  a  memoir  on 
the  Physical  Structure  of  the  Appalachian  Chain,  by  Messrs.  Rogers.  The 
following  sketch  is  reduced  from  the  section  which  illustrates  that  memoir. 

Fig.  6. 

SkctUm  aerou  th€  eoiitm  pi>rtion  qf  the  Alleghany  Coal-Field,  in  Penneyltania,  thawing 

the  tmdulatunu  or  gmUUfiexure§  cf  that  region. 


W,  i        iMwreimU.  Jt^oMn.  Elk  Cr. 


2QmUee. 

•  Haxard't  Regiiter  ofPeonBylvania,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  32. 

t  Report  to  the  Alleghany  Coal  Company,  in  1841,  W.  R.  Johnson ;  and  Reporta  of  other 
C<»al  Companiea  in  the  vicinity  of  Froatbarg.    Also  third  annoal  report  of  H.  D.  Rogers, 
t  Special  Report  of  the  Prea,  and  Dira.  Chea.  and  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  16  Nov.  1843,  p.  17. 
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CANNEL  COAL. 

Near  Greensburg,  in  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  bed  of  Cannel 
Coal,  about  eight  feet  thick,  resting  upon  three  feet  of  ordinary  bituminous 
coal.  This  Cannel  is  light,  compact,  ignites  with  great  facility,  and  burns 
with  a  strong  bright  flame.* 

A  similar  quality  of  coal  is  found  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  and,  we  believe,  in  Tennessee.  It  is  not  commended  for  any 
purpose  of  iron  making  and  manufacture,  but  is  well  approved  of  for  steam 
engines. 


STATISTICS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  PRODUCTION. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COALS  DESCENDING  EAST. 

Cumberland  Bituminous  Region  commencing  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
that  portion  of  the  State  whose  market  for  coal  lies  at  the  seaboard,  we 
have  little  to  report  upon  its  supply  heretofore;  as  the  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation by  canal  and  railroads  are  only  now  brought  to  completion,  and  the 
amount  of  trade  is  therefore  prospective,  merely.  The  high  reputation  that 
this  coal  enjoys  will  secure  it  a  ready  sale,  and  even  a  preference ;  if  the 
coal  merchants  can  furnish  it  at  reasonable  rates.  These  coals  will  be  con- 
veyed from  the  south-west  Pennsylvania  collieries  to  the  Atlantic,  through 
the  State  improvements  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  will,  it  is  probable,  be  complete  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1849,  when  a  large  amount  of  coal  business  will, 
it  is  calculated,  be  the  immediate  result 

By  the  Penmstfhania  State  Ckmab,from  the  Alleghany  Cod^Jidd, 


1 

1843. 

lb44 

1845. 

Tom. 
14,510 

5,448 
3,464 

Tom. 

19,000 

330 

10,475 

1,110 

TOD>. 

35,319 
459 

12,415 
625 

22,42S 

80,915 

3S,818 

There  being  no  other  outlets  for  the  bituminous  coal,  to  the  eastward, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  district  near  Cumberland,  than  through  the 
State  improvements,  it  is  probable  that  the  above  statement  very  nearly 
represents  the  aggregate  which  is  shipped  in  this  direction  from  the  Alle- 
ghany coal  region.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  deposited,  on  the  route,  at  the 
iron  works  and  towns  of  the  interior. 

The  distribution  of  the  remainder,  for  the  use  of  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
board, is,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  following  channels.f 


*  Trego  in  the  Geography  of  Pennaylyenia,  p.  179. 

t  From  the  annual  Reports  of  the  reapectiTe  companiee  ennmerated  in  the  table,  and  alao 
from  the  Canal  Commiaaioners'  Reports.    Also  Hunt's  MerchanU'  Mag.,  Aog.  1845,  p.  186. 
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Retvnu  in  bushds  and  pounds  reduced  to  the  common  denomination  of  tons 

ofXm  lbs. 


at  HoUidayt- 

Shipped  by 

Ree'd.  at 

Sent  by 

By  Tide- 

By Delaware 

Arrived  in 

Yean. 

the  W.,Br. 
Canal. 

Northum- 

Union 

water  Ca- 

and Chesk. 

Philadelphia 

bnrg. 

berland. 

Canal. 

nal. 

peake  Canal. 

by  water. 

Tods. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1843 

7,912 

2,079 

3,923 

1844 

19,000 

11,585 

667 

1,706 

7,647 

6,114 

184t 

26,319 

13,040 

853 

2,660 

11,963 

11,291 

1846 

2,400 

12.438 

1847 

2,702 

6,334 

1,058 

Omsumption  of  Coal  in  the  Glass  Manufactures  of  the  United  Slates. 

In  1846,  by  a  report  on  the  sabject,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  19  establishments 
for  making  flint  glass  in  the  United  States,  there  are  annually  consumed  as 
follows. 

Tons. 
Bituminous  coals,  chiefly  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  i}g  part 

only  foreign,  -- 44,640 

Pennsylvania  anthracite,         -        -  6,500 


Besides  8,666  cords  of  wood. 


Total    50,140 


In^^ortation  of  Foreign  Bituminous  Coal  into  Phitaddphia^from  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Provinces. 


Tears. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

1838 

84,610 

3,018 

1834 

61,286 

1,831 

The  respective  proportions  of  quantity  are 

1835 

10,066 

359 

as  follows : 

1836 

146,904 

5,211 

Received  from  Great  Britain,           6,733 

1837 

140,362 

5,013 

y           <*       NoTi  Scotia,                   43,026 

1838 

274,282 

9,792 

1839 

406,081 

14,508 

Tom,  49,759* 

1840 

36,195 

1,292 

1841 

244,588 

8,735 

Of  late  year 

■  there  hare  been  no  foreign  importations  of  coal.                                          | 

Importation  of  Virginia  coal  into  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  in  1847.  Dur- 
ing this  year  there  were  measured,  268,790  bushels  =  9,600  tons.t 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  DESCENDING  WEST. 

The  coal  business  of  the  Monongahda  slackwater  Navigation,  in  the  year 
1845,  as  partially  shown  by  the  amount  which  passed  through  Lock  No.  1, 
to  Pittsburg,  was 

1845    2,657,488  bushels = 95,000  tons  of  28  bush,  each  for  Pittsburg. 

i»JA  f  2,575,375  bushels  =  91 ,977  tons        do.     for  the  use  of  the  city. 

^^^  (  5,206,495  bushels  =  185,930  tons  do.  for  the  lower  trade,  or 
for  export  down  the  Ohio. 

*  Hazard's  United  States  Register,  1S39. 
t  Bicltnel's  Reporter,  Jan.  4th,  1848. 
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RECEIVED  ON  THE  OHIO. 

Bituminous  coals  received  on  the  Ohio,  at  and  near  Pittsburg,  chiefly 
down  the  Alleghany,  Ohio,  and  Monongahela  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
estimated  for  the  year  1845,  at  678,572  tons. 

A  small  but  increasing  amount  passes  down  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  to  Pittsburg. 

1843  973  tons. 

1844  1360    " 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  GOING  NORTH. 

From  the  detached  coal-field  of  Blossburg,  near  the  head  of  the  Tioga 
river,  a  railroad  of  forty  miles  conveys  about  30,000  tons  annually  to  the 
Chemung  canal,  at  Corning,  in  the  adjoining  State  of  New  York.  This 
coal-field  is  capable  of  supplying  at  least  100,000  tons  per  annum,  for  a  long 
period  of  years.*  Its  business,  at  no  time  in  a  state  of  much  activity,  appears 
now  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  its  advance  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  recent 
reduction  of  tolls  on  the  State  canals  of  New  York. 

These  are  now  reduced  to  only  2f  mills  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.  per  mile ; 
and  for  all  coal  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  salt  works,  the  chief  destination 
of  the  Blossburg  coal,  toll  free.  This  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  toll  on 
mineral  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  no  less  than  4  mills  4  dec.  per  ton 
per  mile  on  canals,  and  6.7  mills  on  railroads. 

From  the  detached  coal  field  near  Tawanda,  a  comparatively  small  supply 
passes  northward,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  public  improvements. 
These  being  perfected,  will  soon  become  the  channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
a  considerable  annual  amount  of  bituminous  coal  into  New  York  State. 


Exports  of  Pennsylvania  BUtminaus  Coal  from  the  Port  of  Erie,  via  Lake 

Erie. 

Tons.  Value. 

1845  8,507        921,218 

1846  21,534  53,835 
Received  at  the  port,  70,000  tons,  1847 


Exports  northward  from  the  Blossburg  Bituminous  Coal  Region. 

The  demand  for  this  coal  increases,  and  we  are  assured  that  its  quality,  as 
it  penetrates  the  mountain,  improves. 
The  railroad  company  received  toll,  in  1847,  for  •        -        29,110  tons, 
To  which  may  be  added  for  domestic  consumption,  by  the  )    .  qqq    ^^ 
locomotives,  machine  sliops,  6lc.  |      ' 

Total  in  1847,    30,110  tons. 

*  Mr.  R.  C.  Tsylor'i  Blonborj  Report,  io  1833. 
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Rates  of  Toll  on  the  Slate  Canah  and  Railroads  in  Pennsylvania,  per 
mile,  in  18^6,  I8i7. 

ON  CANALS.  ON  KAILROABS. 

Cents.    Mills.      Cents.    Mills. 

'''""nd^lSorr"'}P-^«««»'-''^'«''''  0  2            0        3 

Which  rate  is  equivalent  to  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.  0  4.4            0     6.7 

Each  100  miles  of  transportation,  therefore,  is  44  8          67        2 

On  each  Union  Canal  boat,  engaged  iu  the  coal  \  ^  '  ^ 

trade,  per  mile,                                               |  i  .     u 
State  of  New  For*— 1846. 

Toll'  on  the  State  Canal,— on  Mineral  Coal,  )  „  , 

per  1000  lbs.  per  mile,                                  ]  "  * 

In  a  report  of  the  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company, 
in  1843,  the  estimated  prime  cost  per  ton  of  the  Cumberland  coal,  delivered 
in  New  York  is  J 4. 67.* 

In  1844,  Alleghany  bituminous  coal  sold  at  from  16  to  18  cents  per 
bushels $4.59  to  $5.00  per  ton,  in  Philadelphia;  brought  210  to  250 
miles  by  canals. 

During  a  portion  of  1845,  bituminous  coals  from  the  interior  obtained  no 
higher  price  in  Philadelphia  than  14  cents  per  bushel :  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  season  the  largest  sales  were  effected  in  this  city  at  21  cents 
per  bushel  =  $5.75  per  ton  of  2000  lb. ;  the  cost  of  the  freight  and  toll 
being  $2.62^  per  ton,  from  Farrandsville  and  the  adjacent  mines,  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  the  winter  of  1846-7,  Alleghany  coal,  in  Philadelphia,  was  18  to  19 
cents  per  bushel ;  Virginia  coal,  20  to  22  cents  per  bushel.  This  being  on 
a  very  small  scale,  is  naturally  very  fluctuating.  The  current  price  of  Alle- 
ghany coal,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  winter  of  1848,  was  25  cents  per  bushel, 
or  $7.00  per  ton. 

The  external  trade,  coastwise,  in  this  coal  is  quite  unimportant. 

Boston,  in  1846,  received  but  4900  bushels  »  175  tons,  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  can  purchase  Nova  Scotia  coal  on  much  lower  terms. 


THE  ANTHRACITE  REGIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

It  has  heretofore  been  customary  to  describe  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
fields  as  occupying  three  distinct,  yet  corresponding  areas.  These  are 
familiarly  spoken  of  as,  I.  The  Schuylkill  or  Southern  coal  region ;  II.  The 
Middle  coal  region ;  and  III.  The  Wyoming,  Wilkesbarre,  or  Northern 
region.     At  the  present  day,  they,  particularly  the  middle  district,  are 

*  Special  Report  of  the  President  and  Directora  of  the  Ches.  and  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  Nor.  16. 
1843.  Also,  Report  of  Ihe  probable  revenue  of  the  Ches.  and  Ohio  Canal.  1834,  p.  40 
"  To  qnarry  this  coal,"  says  another  authority,  '*  costs  about  20  cents  a  ton."  See  Ame- 
iean  Quarterly  Review,  Maroh,  1829. 
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known  to  consist  of  a  great  many  separate  or  sabordinate  banns.  Any 
attempt  of  ours,  in  this  place,  to  unravel  the  local  intricacies  of  this  series 
of  coal  basins,  would  but  complicate  a  description  which  we  design  only  to 
be  general.  Fortunately,  their  investigation  has  been  committed,  by  the 
commonwealth,  to  able  hands ;  and  the  results,  we  anticipate,  will  be  of  a 
useful  character.  Until  these  are  before  the  public,  it  seems  advisable  to 
adhere  to  the  old  local  classification ;  and  in  continuing,  for  the  present,  the 
order  heretofore  observed,  although  obviously  defective,  we  shall  perhaps 
best  consult  the  convenience  of  our  readers. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  anthracite  deposits  of  Pennsylvania 
have  acquired  no  small  celebrity.  They  have  attracted  towards  them  a 
larger  amount  of  capital  than  ever  before  was  invested  in  mineral  operations 
in  the  United  States ;  and,  consequently,  have  called  into  exercise  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  productive  industry.  One  result  of  this  state  of  activity, 
is,  that  able  geological  investigators,  and  writers  of  intelligence  have  by  no 
means  been  wanting  to  demonstrate,  not  alone  to  the  proprietors,  but  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  the  scientific  world,  the 
enormous  value  of  these  concentrated  resources.  To  Pennsylvania,  the 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  this  species  of  combustible,  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  seaboard,  is  a  boon  of  inestimable  price,  which  places  her 
in  a  position  of  enviable  superiority,  and  baffles  speculation  as  to  the  point, 
to  which  it  may  ultimately  elevate  her.  The  statistical  details,  scattered 
through  the  following  pages,  justify  such  conclusions,  notwithstanding  that 
the  financial  difficulties  by  which  the  country  was  beset,  a  few  seasons  ago, 
deeply  affected  the  best  interests  of  the  state ;  and  somewhat  retarded  Sie 
progress  of  improvement  in  the  anthracite  regions,  in  common  with  that  of 
all  others.  Happily,  that  period  of  gloom  and  depression  has  at  length  passed 
by,  and  energy  and  enterprise  have  succeeded  to  apathy  and  despondency. 


HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  ANTHRACITE  PRODUCTION. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  detached  basins  or  patches,  of  very 
limited  extent  and  value,  in  other  states,  Pennsylvania  is  the  great  depositary 
of  anthracite,  on  the  North  American  continent.  The  entire  area  is  made 
up  of  a  numerous  suite  of  coal  basins,  produced  by  alternations  of  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  axes,  which  range  nearly  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountain.  An  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  number  of  these 
separate  little  coal  troughs  has  only  been  acquired  after  years  of  investiga- 
tion ;  and  in  fact  is,  even  now,  very  far  from  complete.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  this  state,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  state 
geological  report  and  map  should  be  published,  and  that  the  public  should, 
afler  the  lapse  of  twelve  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  survey,  derive 
some  benefit  from  that  important  work. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  geological  age  of  the  anthracite 
districts,  and  to  its  obvious  agreement,  in  that  respect,  with  the  bituminous 
series.  Respecting  this  point,  it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  best  authorities 
in  the  science,  that  these  deep  anthracite  basins,  abounding  in  curious 
structural  features,  and  containing  thick  seams  of  coal,  are  highly  interest- 
ing by  the  geographical  position  which  they  occupy.  "  More  than  forty 
miles  distant  from  the  general  denuded  margin  of  the  main  or  western 
coal-field,  they  nevertheless  present,  in  the  character  of  their  strata,  and  of 
the  rocks,  upon  which  they  repose,  unequivocal  evidence  that  they  and  the 
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bitumiiious  basins  were  once  united."*  But  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  bituminous  coal  area  of  the  Alleghanies,  it 
approaches  within  ten  miles  only  of  the  Wyoming  coal  baun»  which  con 
tains  the  hardest  species,  of  white  ash  anthracite.  In  the  map,  which  we 
annex,  we  have  been  able  to  point  out  this  proximity,  accurately. 

Passing  now  to  the  historical  development  of  resources  so  valuable  to  the 
interests  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1749,  the  lands  between  Mahanoy  creek  on 
the  east  side  of  Uie  Susquehanna  river,  and  the  Delaware  north  of  the  Blue 
mountains,  were  obtained  from  the  Indians;  apparently,  in  part  or  the 
whole,  the  present  counties  of  Dauphin,  Schuylkill,  the  south  parts  ot 
Northumberland,  Columbia,  and  Luzerne;  Northampton,  Monroe,  and 
Pike.t  The  space  thus  defined  comprehends  the  lands  between  the  Blue 
or  Kittatinny  mountain  range  to  the  south,  the  Susquehanna  to  the  west,  and 
a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  mountain  at  the  mouth  of  Mahanoy  creek 
to  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxen  creek,  at  the  New  York  state  boundary,  and 
at  the  junction  of  that  creek  with  the  Delaware  river ;  being  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  thirty  miles  average  breadth.  All  this  little 
territory  of  3750  square  miles  embraces  the  entire  group  of  anthracite 
basins,  which  are  comprised  in  what  are  usually  styl^  the  southern  and 
middle  coal-fields,  and  the  whole  was  transferred  by  the  Indians  to  the  pro- 
prietary government,  for  the  sum  of  Jive  hundred  pounds.  From  the  same 
territory  has  been  acquired,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  nineteen 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  of  the  value  of  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars;  and 
in  the  production  and  disposition  of  which  fifty  thousand  persons  derive 
their  support.^  In  the  year  1847,  three  millions  of  tons  were  brought  to 
tidewater,  whose  value  there  was  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  purchase  made  by  the  proprietaries,  in  1768,  by  which  they 
acquired  from  the  chiefs  of  the  six  nations  the  bituminous  coal-fields  within 
the  state,  4hey  became  also  owners  of  the  northern,  or  Wyoming  anthracite 
basin ;  the  value  of  which,  at  that  time,  was  very  little  anticipated  by  either 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract. 

From  all  that  we  can  now  trace,  it  would  seem  that  anthracite  was  first 
observed,  and  its  combustible  properties  tested,  in  this  northern  district,  in 
1768.  On  the  authority  of  an  article  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,"  the  adaptation  of  this  newly  observed  substance 
to  the  purposes  of  fuel,  was  discovered  by  certain  blacksmiths,  about  the 
year  1770,  two  years  only,  aAer  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  purchase, 
and  three  years  previously  to  the  laying  out  of  the  borough  of  Wilkesbarre, 
by  the  Susquehanna  Land  Company  of  Connecticut  The  first  cargo  of 
this  coal  was  sent  down  the  Susquehanna,  in  boats,  and  reached  the  U.  S. 
armory  at  Carlisle,  in  1775:  but  it  was  not  until  1808,  that  grates  were 
constructed  at  Wilkesbarre,  to  burn  it  for  domestic  use,  under  the  direction 
of  Judge  Fell.§  It  is  very  probable  that  the  fine  natural  sections  of  the 
coal  measures  in  this  valley,  occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  the  river  Susque- 
hanna through  its  margin,  at  two  points,  and  the  deep  lateral  ravines  which 
also  laid  bare  the  thick  bed  of  coal  along  its  borders,  were  the  means  of 
displaying  the  carboniferous  strata,  and,  as  now,  facilitated  their  develope- 
ment,  at  so  early  a  period.     Not  less  than  three  millions  and  a  half  or  pro- 

*  OrigiD  of  the  AppaUchiaa  coal  itnU.    By  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogen— in  Trani.  Astoc.  Amer. 
Geol .  and  Nat.    1 843»  p.  436. 
t  View  of  the  Land  Laws  ofPeDnBylvania.    By  Tbos.  Sergeant,  Esq.    1838,  p.  30. 
X  Speech  of  Mr.  Ramsay  in  Congress,  April  29, 1844. 
i  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  154.    Art,  by  Erskina  Hazard,  Esq. 
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bablj  four  mUlions  of  toDs  of  anthracite  have  been  sent  to  markets  on  the 
seaboard  from  hence,  since  the  year  1829.  The  latter  year  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  coal  works  at  Carbondale. 

In  the  Schuylkill  division  of  what  has  been  customarily  called  'Mhe 
southern  'coal  region,"  anthracite  appears  to  have  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  scanty  population,  settled  near  the  present  site  of  Pottsville,  about  the 
year  1790.*  It  is  extremely  probable,  tiiat  an  obscure  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  and  an  undefined  surmise  of  the  combustible  properties  of  this 
mineral  substance,  had  existence  some  years  earlier ;  especially  as  it  had 
been  seen,  and  partially  tested,  and  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  Wilkesbarre 
district,  for  twenty  years  previously.  The  number  of  emigrants  who 
arrived  in  the  country,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  coal,  also 
facilitated  the  knowledge  of  this  description  of  fuel. 

We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  having  seen  a  large  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  1770,  from  Scull's  older  map,  in  which  the 
site  of  "  Coal"  is  marked,  and  shown  to  prevail  about  the  head  waters  of 
Schuylkill  creek,  and  stretching  thence  westward,  to  those  of  the  Swatara, 
and  to  "  the  wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony." 

Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  southern  region,  on  the  lofty 
ridge  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  anthracite  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  an  enormous  mass,  open  and  bare  to  the  very  surface.  This 
occurred  in  the  year  1791.  It  was  the  first  knowledge  of  the  now  cele- 
brated Mauch  Chunk  mines,  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  worked  as 
an  open  quarry.  Having  purchased  from  J.  Weiss  the  newly  found  site  of 
the  "  Summit  Mines,"  the  *'  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company"  was  formed  in 
1793,  for  the  developement  and  working  of  this  unproved  combustible;  but 
it  was  not  until  1814,  that  the  first  twenty  tons  were  conveyed  down  the 
Jjehigh  and  the  Delaware  rivers,  at  great  labour  and  cost,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  a  few  wagon  loads  had  preceded  them,  from  the  Schuylkill  district, 
in  1612.  It  was  as  late  as  the  year  1820  before  the  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  365  tons  of  anthracite  reached  their  destination  at  Philadelphia. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
contains  **  a  brief  account  of  the  discovery  of  anthracite  coal,  on  the  Lehigh," 
from  the  pen  of  T.  C.  James,  M.D.,  which  was  read  on  the  I9th  of  April, 
1826.  The  author  states,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  having,  in  company 
of  a  friend,  crossed  the  Blue  Mountain,  they  found  themselves  bewildered 
in  a  secluded  part  of  the  Mahoning  valley,  and  at  length  obtained  shelter 
for  the  night,  at  a  solitary  mill,  kept  by  Philip  Ginter.  This  was  the  indi- 
vidual who  discovered  the  coal  on  the  Mauch  Chunk  mountain,  and  who 
conducted  Dr.  James  and  his  companion  to  the  spot  where  is  now  the  open 
mine,  or  rather  quarry,  of  anthracite. 

"  At  that  time  there  were  only  to  be  seen  three  or  four  small  pits  which  had 
much  the  appearance  of  rude  wells,  into  which  one  of  our  guides  descended 
with  great  ease,  and  threw  up  some  pieces  of  coal  for  our  examination. 
AAer  which,  whilst  we  lingered  on  the  spot,  contemplating  the  wildness  of 
the  scene,  honest  Philip  amused  us  with  a  narrative  of  the  original  discovery 
of  this  most  valuable  of  minerals,  now  promising,  from  its  general  diffusion, 
so  much  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  a  great  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
only  resource  being  that  of  a  hunter  in  the  back  woods,  he  was,  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  returning,  towards  evening,  over  the  Mauch  Chunk 
mountain,  entirely  unsuccessful  and  dispirited,  having  shot  nothing.     As  he 

*  Packer'!  Report  in  Senate  Journal,  Vol.  II.  1833-4. 
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trod  Klowly  over  the  groand,  his  foot  stumbled  against  something,  whichi 
observing  to  be  Mack,  he  took  up.  Having  listened  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country  respecting  coal  in  the  vicinity,  it  occurred  to  him  that  this,  perhaps, 
might  be  the  '*  Stone-Coal"  of  which  he  had  heard.  He  accordingly,  on 
the  next  day,  carried  it  to  Colonel  Jacob  Weiss,  who,  being  alive-  to  the  sub- 
ject, brought  the  specimen  immediately  to  Philadelphia."* 

The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  company  to  work  the  newly  discovered 
coal,  which,  however,  was  neglected  until  1806,  when  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  bushels  were  brought  down ;  but,  not  being  understood,  it  failed  to 
give  satisfaction,  and  the  enterprise  was  again  suspended  for  several  years. 
The  writer  closes  his  communication  by  stating,  that  he  commenced  burning 
the  anthracite  coal  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  had  continued  the  use  of  it 
until  that  time,  1826;  "believing,  from  his  own  experience  of  its  utility, 
that  it  would  ultimately  become  the  general  fuel  of  this  [Philadelphia]  as 
well  as  some  other  cities." 

The  Mauch  Chunk  Railroad,  of  nine  and  a  half  miles,  was  begun  Jan- 
uary J 2th,  1827,  and  was  finished  in  May,  of  the  same  year,  since  which 
time  the  whole  mountain  has  been  intersected  by  railroads,  tunnels,  inclined 
planes,  schutes,  and  numerous  other  works,  and  contains  a  large  population 
of  operatives. 

The  "Middle  Region"  is  the  most  complicated  of  the  three,  being  made 
up  of  a  series  of  axes  of  elevation  and  depression;  in  the  troughs  of  which 
thick  bodies  of  coal  occur,  which,  even  now,  are  but  imperfectly  explored, 
but  become  subjects  for  investigation  in  proportion  to  the  gradual  advance 
in  the  demand  for  coal,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  those*  tracts 
of  land  which  are  so  fortunately  situated  as  to  contain  it.  From  its  wild, 
mountainous,  and  inhospitable  character,  unattractive  to  settlers  and  little 
adapted  to  cultivation,  this  district  was  the  last  to  make  known  its  buried 
treasures ;  as,  owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  approach,  it  was  the  latest 
to  become  the  theatre  of  industrial  operations.  The  progress  of  geological 
discovery  was  still  farther  retarded  by  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  stratification,  deposition,  and  extension  of  coal  seams ; 
each  exposure  of  mineral  coal  being  conceived  to  be,  and  treated  as  an 
isolated  mass  and  a  local  deposit ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  on  the  summit 
of  Mauch  Chunk  was  long  considered  to  be. 

Yet  the  proprietaries  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  coal 
within  these  limits,  for  we  have  seen,  in  the  large  North  American  Atlas, 
published  by  Faden,  of  London,  in  1777,  from  an  earlier  map  of  1770,  that 
coal  pits  or  mines  are  marked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mahanoy  Creek, 
above  Crab  Run.t 

Passing  from  these  eariy  notices,  we  find  that  the  coal  trade  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  had  its  beginning  in  1820,  had,  in  1833,  already  arrived  at  a 
magnitude  so  much  beyond  anticipation,  that  the  Senate  of  the  common- 
wealth considered  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  to 
invest  it  with  powers  to  investigate  extensively  into  the  subject. 

That  committee  appears  to  have  most  sedulously  applied  itself  to  the  duty 
assigned.  The  report  produced  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  S.  J.  Packer,  exhibits 
evidences  of  great  care  and  labour.  It  concentrates  a  multitude  of  local 
and  statistical  facts,  then  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  public ;  and 
deservedly  merits  the  eulogium  which  we  desire  to  bestow  upon  it.  The 
ground  and  the  subject  matter  were  comparatively  new,  although  the  inter- 

*  Abbreviated  rrom  Dr.  James's  paper,  in  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  p.  316. 

t  Atlas  of  North  America,  Faden,  London,  1777,  fiom  Scull's  MapofPennsyNania,  1770. 
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,  ests  involved  were  considerable.  The  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the  uncer- 
tainty or  complicated  character  of  aome  of  these  interestSy  at  the  time.  We 
believe  it  was  nevertheless  conceded,  on  all  sides,  that  this  document, — the 
earliest  official  report  on  the  coal  business  of  Pennsylvania,  or  indeed  of 
that  of  any  portion  of  the  United  States, — vras  drawn  up  with  ability  and 
perspicuity,  and  evinced  much  practical  good  sense.  Superseded  as  it  now 
is,  or  inevitably  must  soon  be,  by  the  mature  developments  of  more  recent 
times ;  by  laborious  private  investigations ;  by  highly  accomplished  observers; 
and,  beyond  all,  by  the  results  of  the  state  geological  surveys,  under  the 
zealous  superintendence,  during  many  years,  of  one  of  the  ablest  geologists 
of  the  day,  yet  the  report  of  Mr.  Packer,  in  1834,  will  never  be  thrown 
aside  as  useless.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  not  scientific,  but  illustrated 
in  the  coarsest  manner,  it  will  alwaya  be  regarded  as  a  business-like  memo- 
rial,— adapted  to  the  times  and  circumstances, — and  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  mining  and  statistical  information  of  tlie  day.  In  fact,  it  belongs  to, 
it  is  identified  with,  and  gready  illustrates,  the  commercial  and  industrial 
history  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  succeeding  years,  detached  notices,  both  practical  and  scientific,  of 
local  sections  of  the  anthracite  coal  basins,  have  appeared  in  various  cotem- 
porary  publications.  Among  these  we  name  Silliman's  American  Journal 
of  Science;  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Geological  Society;  the 
Monthly  American  Journal  of  Geology ;  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute ;  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  the  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natuial  Sciences;  the  Miner's  Journal,  and  the  Anthra- 
cite Gazette,  both  of  Pottsville ;  the  Commercial  List,  of  Philadelphia ;  the 
Mining  Journals,  of  London  and  New  York ;  the  Mining  Review ;  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London ;  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geologists ;  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State 
Geologist ;  and  several  other  occasional  and  local  authorities.  All  these 
have  been  extensively  quoted  by  that  portion  of  the  public  press,  including 
the  Registers  and  Magazines,  which  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  circu- 
lation of  useful,  practical,  and  statistical  information. 

Among  the  class  of  periodicals  and  occasional  documents,  not  strictly 
scientific,  yet  comprising  authentic  communications  of  a  business  character, 
may  be  named  the  numerous  annual  reports  of  companies,  committees,  and 
associations,  and  of  the  State  Legislature  and  of  Congress,  bearing  upon 
the  staple  products  of  Pennsylvania ;  their  avenues  to  markets ;  their  modes 
of  transportation,  both  internal  and  coast-wise ;  their  adaptation  for  domestic 
consumption ;  and,  finally,  the  facilities  they  furnish  to  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. We  advert  to  this  temporary  and  commercial  literature,  because  of 
its  remarkable  diffusion,  its  cheapness,  its  influence,  and  its  employment,  in 
*this  country,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  forms 
an  economical  substitute  for  books  of  a  more  expensive  and  pretending  cha- 
racter, and  may  be  found  in  every  man's  hand. 

GENERAL  CANAL  AND  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

CANALS.  RAILROADS. 

Miles.  Miles. 

Those  of  the  State,  848  118 

Those  belonging  to  Companies,  432  602 

Private  Railroads  to  Mines  and  under  ground,  135 

1280  855 
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CANAL  AND  RAILIIOAD  SYSTEM  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ANTHRACITE 
DISTRICTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  state  and  private  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads which  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  anthracite  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  which  were  constructed  almost  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  the 
coal  trade,  since  the  year  1821.  We  believe  that  this  statement  is  below 
the  actual  result,  and  might  be  materially  increased,  independently  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  mines  and  in  the  coal  operations  of  this  important 
region. 


Names  of 
RAILROADS  AND  CANALS. 

Canals. 

Railroads. 

ToUlCost. 

DoUars. 

No.     1  Miles. 

No.     1 

Miles. 

t 

Lehigh  Navigation, 

1    • 

87i 

94,465,000 

Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Rsilroad, 

1 

20 

1,350,000 

Mauch  Chunk  and  Sunimit  Railroads,  3tc. 

1 

36 

831,684 

Delaware  Division  of  the  Peon.  CanaJ, 

1 

43 

1,734,958 

Beaver  Meadow  Railroad^ 

1 

26 

360,000 

Hazelton  Railroad, 

1 

10 

120,000 

Buck  MoonUin  Railroad, 

1 

4 

40,000 

Summit  Railroad, 

1 

2 

20,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal — ^partly  in  N. 

Jersey, 
Morris  Coal  Canal,  in  New  Jersey, 

1 

108 

1 

16 

3,260,000 

1 

102 

4,000,000 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation, 

1 

108 

5,785,000 

The  Reading  and  Pottsville  Railroad, 
Little  Schuylkill  and  Tamaqua  Railroad, 

1 

98 

11,590,000 

1 

20 

500,000 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  and  Ex- 

tension, to  Swatara, 

1 

65 

550,000 

Danville  and  Pottsville,  44|  m.  nnfinished, 

1 

29* 

680,000 

Mount  Carbon  Railroad, 

1 

7 

156,000 

Do.    and  Port  Carbon  Railroad, 

1 

21 

120,000 

Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad, 

1 

14 

300,000 

Mill  Creek  Railroad, 

1 

6 

120,000 

Railroads  by  individuals. 

70 

180,000 

Under-ground  Railroads, 

60 

76,000 

Lyken's  Valley  Railroad, 

1 

16 

200,000 

Wisconisco  Canal, 

1 

12 

370,000 

SwaUra  Railroad, 

1 

4 

20,000 

North  Branch  Canal^-diTision, 

1 

73 

1,481394 

Do.                extension. 

1 

90 

1,298,416 

Wyoming  Improvements,  not  ascertained, 

I 

8 

6231 

17 

436 

There  are  many  private  railroads,  constructed  since  the  above  was  drawn  up.  The  whole 
may  be  estimated  at  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE. 

COMPARATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ANTHRACITE  OVER  BITUMINOUS  COAL, 
FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 

The  author  of  the  work  on  " Fossil  Fuel"  devotes  a  page  or  two,  with 
great  propriety,  to  the  subject  indicated  above,  and,  if  our  space  permitted, 
his  views  should  be  introduced,  without  curtailment  here.  He  observes, 
that  *'  the  smoke  given  off,  during  the  combustion  of  flaming  coal  in  most 
large  towns,  especially  the  prodigious  volumes  of  it  emitted  from  the  chim- 
neys of  manufactories,  form  a  serious  annoyance  in  many  situations."  We 
must  quote  a  passage  on  the  smoky  nuisances  attendant  on  the  consumption 
of  this  fuel  in  London  and  other  English  cities,  agreeing  as  we  do  in  many, 
although  not  all,  of  the  opinions  of  Uie  author. 
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"  A  very  Btriking  contrant  to  the  murky  exterior  of  some  of  the  large 
towns  in  this  country,  [England,]  is  presented  by  the  appearance  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  over  which,  notwithstanding  its  thousands  of  coal  fires, 
constantly  kept  up,  there  is  no  smoke.  The  inhabitants  mostly  bum  the 
anthracite,  a  substance  resembling  the  stone  coal,  or  culm,  of  Wales;  the 
carbonaceous  or  stony  coal  of  Kilkenny ;  the  glance  coal  of  the  Germans ; 
and  the  blind  coal  of  Scotland. 

These  coals  are  difficult  to  kindle ;  [no  difficulty  at  all  to  a  Philadelphia 
housemaid  ;]  but  when  once  thoroughly  ignited  they  burn  for  a  long  time; 
[upon  the  admirable  principles  which  experience  has  suggested,  whether  for 
open  grates  or  for  the  infinite  variety  of  stoves  and  furnaces  comnlon  to  all 
the  houses  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston ;]  they  make  a  hot  glowing 
fire,  like  charcoal,  without  either  flame  or  smoke." 

The  author  goes  on  to  account  for  the  non  use  of  anthracite  in  Great 
Britain,  which  possesses  a  far  larger  area  of  anthracite  than  exists  in  Ame- 
rica, or  any  oth6r  part  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  owing  to  these  coals  commonly  emitting  noxious  vapours  that  they 
cannot  be  pleasantly  used  in  dwelling-houses  in  this  country,  though  they 
are  in  considerable  demand  among  malsters,  dyers,  &c. ;  more  especially  for 
the  furnaces  of  steam-engines  and  breweries,  in  those  situations  where  smoke 
is  a  nuisance." 

And  what  habitable  place  is  there,  among  communities  of  men,  not  even 
we  believe  excepting  an  Esquimaux  Indian's,  in  which  smoke  is  not  con- 
sidered an  intolerable  nuisance,  an  atmosphere  unfitted  for  living  and 
breathing  in  7  Let  the  author  and  his  readers  take  the  word  of  one  who, 
like  most  Europeans,  from  early  custom,  long  preferred  the  brightly  blazing, 
yet  sulphurous  and  smoke-producing  bituminous  coal,  to  the  non  blazing, 
yet  cleanly  and  economical  anthracite :  let  him  and  them  be  assured,  that, 
with  the  familiar  modes,  the  ready  appliances,  and  the  improved  methods, 
now  in  universal  use  in  the  Atlantic  cities  of  America,  there  cannot  be  a 
reasonable  apology  for  hesitating  as  to  the  choice  of  the  two  combustibles 
for  domestic  use.  The  difficulty  suggested  about  ignition,  even  were  it 
found  so  in  practice,  is  deprived  of  all  weight  from  the  consideration,  that 
with  ordinary  attention,  a  fire,  when  once  kindled  in  the  fiill  of  the  year, 
may  be  kept  up  until  the  return  of  summer,  if  needed.  The  supposed  ten- 
dency of  anthracite  to  emit  a  greater  amount  of  noxious  vapours  during 
combustion  than  bituminous  coal,  is  contradicted  by  the  daily  experience  of 
those  who  employ  the  former  in  their  apartments,  and  is  much  less  objec- 
tionable, on  that  head,  than  bituminous  coal. 

Our  tables  of  analysis  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  will,  if  doubts  remain, 
decide  this  matter.  In  fact,  they  show  that  the  anthracites  contain  less  sul- 
phur than  the  blazing  coal ;  the  consequence  of  that  obnoxious  substance 
having  almost  entirely  been  expelled,  during  the  conversion  from  bituminous 
coal  into  anthracite.  The  following  analyses  are  from  the  Report  of  Prof. 
H.  D.  Rogers,  in  relation  to  Pennsylvania  coals  of  each  description : 


BITUMINOUS  COALS. 

ANTHRACITES. 

Sulphur  per  cent. 

Sulphur  per  cenu 

The  Karthaus  Coal, 

2.70 

Blairsville  Coal, 

2.60 

Lehigh  Anthracite, 

0.91 

Pottsville,  White  Ash  do. 

0.60 

Do.       Red  Ash, 

0.48 

We  have  neither  soot  in  the  chimneys,  nor  smoke  in  the  atmosphere. 
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AREA  OF  ANTHRACITE  FORMATIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  superficia]  area  of  the  three  anthracite  regions 
in  Mr.  Packer's  report,  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  square  miles,  or 
six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  acres.*  It  is  customary  for  every 
writer  on  Pennsylvania  statistics  or  topography,  to  adopt  these  admeasure- 
ments. Professor  Rogers,  however,  reduces  this  computation  materially, 
and  offers  two  hundred  square  miles— one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand acres,  as  the  approximate  area.t  This  result  presents  such  a  contrast 
with  former  estimates,  that  were  we  not  familiar  with  the  genera]  accuracy 
of  that  gentleman's  estimates,  we  might  suspect  some  error,  unless  the  cal- 
culation be  limited  to  the  two  southerly  regions,  as  is  probable. 

A  different  result  has  been  published  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Fisher,  a  district  sur- 
veyor, long  engaged  in  the  anthracite  regions.:^ 

Sq.  Mihs.     Acres, 
I.  The  Southern  or  Schuylkill  coal-field,  workable") 
coal  measures,  exclusive  of  the  external  margin 
of  conglomerate,  67,500  acres +8,450  acres  on 
Broad  Mountain, 


>    119  75,950 


II.  The  Middle  Goal  District,  comprising  severari 
basins,  stretching  from  Shamokin  to  the  Lehigh, 
over  Broad  Mountain,  but  exclusive  of  some  of 
the  small  basins  north  of  Hazleton.     Mahanoy 
coal-field,  59,450a  4- the  small  basins  2<>,075, 


V     133  85,525 


III.  Wilkesbarre  or  Wyoming,  or  Northern  Coal  Dis- 
trict—estimated by  H.  Colt,                                        120  76,805 

Total,  with  the  foregoing  exceptions,                         372  238,280 

Our  own  computation,  although  by  no  means  exact,  as  even  now  the 
boundaries  are  not  generally  determined,  is  as  follows : 

Sq.  Miles,  Acres, 
I.  The  Southern  or  Schuylkill  coal  region,  consist-*^ 

ing  of  three  principal  basins,  viz.  1.  The  great  (      «^^  iniOAA 

southern  basin;  2.  The  basin  north  of  Mine  f     ^^  lU4,uw 
Hill;  3.  The  basin  south  of  the  Mahanoy  creek,  J 

C  The  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin,  principal  ba-  )        75  40  qaa 

jw   J  sins,  including  several  minor  basins  or  troughs,  )  ' 

'    I  the  eastern  group  of  basins,  at  least  twenty-six  ?        49  05  qqq 

\\n  number,                                                         J  ' 

III.  The  Wyoming  coal-field  in  one  area, but  broken  )      |.^  75^20 

into  several  subordinate  undulations  or  basins,     )  ^ 

397  254,080 

To  render  our  exposition  of  the  Pennsylvania  group  of  anthracite  basins 

*  Report  to  the  Senete,  1834,  p.  438. 

t  H.  D.  Rogen  in  Trani.  Amoc.  American  Geologifti,  Vol.  I.  p.  436. 

X  Minen*  Gonial  of  PottsrUle,  March  29th,  1841. 
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more  complete,  we  have  prepared  the  map  hereto  annexed.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  although  in  a  few  details,  hereafter  to  be  supplied,  something 
might  still  be  amended,  yet  our  draft  is  greatly  superior  in  topographical 
minutia,  in  geological  features  and  physical  characteristics,  to  any  other 
which  has  heretofore  been  published.  We  should  have  been  happy  to  have 
had  a  precedent  to  follow,  in  a  State  geological  map,  but,  as  none  yet  exists, 
we  have  been  thrown  on  our  own  exertions  and  resources  to  produce  the 
present  one. 

I.  THE  SCRUYLKILL  COAL  REGION  OR  SOUTHERN  DIVI- 
SION  AND  GROUP  OF  ANTHRACITE  BASINS. 

So  many  reports  have  been  published  relating  to  the  property  of  indi- 
vidual coal  companies,  and  to  the  general  interests  and  characters  of  this 
district,  that  we  cannot  undertake  even  to  enumerate  them.  On  the  more 
prominent  of  these,  however,  we  shall  bestow  some  cursory  notices. 

Without  designing  any  injustice  towards  other  regions,  it  may  be  expected, 
in  the  present  instance,  that  we  exercise  somewhat  less  of  brevity ;  seeing 
that  for  some  years  it  has  occupied  an  extremely  prominent  position  in  the 
mineral  statistics  of  Pennsylvania.  It  appears  entitled  to  this  consideration 
at  our  hands,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  the  nearest  to  the  ports,  or  places  of  ship- 
ment; it  has  employed  the  greatest  amount  of  active  capital;  has  been  the 
most  extensively  worked,  and  the  most  assiduously  investigated ;  and,  more- 
over, has  called  into  exercise  the  largest  quantum  of  practical  and  scientific 
intelligence  ever  concentrated  in  one  mineral  area  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Among  the  earliest  original  describens  we  may  mention  Professor  Silli- 
man,  who,  in  his  Journal  of  December,  1830,  called  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  anthracite  at  Mauch  Chunk. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  excellent  report  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Committee,  in  1834.  One  section  of  this  report  espe- 
cially relates  to  the  Schuylkill  coal-fteld,  as  then  understood,  and  to  its 
mining  statistics,  up  to  that  period.  The  summary  of  these  details,  for  the 
year  1833,  is  as  follows : 

Coal  mined  and  sent  to  mairket,  429,933  tons. 

Capital  invested,  $5,022,780* 

To  this  special  report  succeeded  many  temporary  as  well  as  annual  reports 
of  coal  companies,  to  which  we  cannot  advert  in  detail;  and  many  inciden- 
tal statements  quickly  followed,  in  connection  with  railroads,  canals,  public 
improvements,  and  private  enterprise. 

Most  of  these  were  illustrated  by  maps,  sections,  and  other  instructive 
diagrams,  appertaining  to  the  country  in  question.  Some  are  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  embody  a  large  mass  of  information.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
stated  that  few  coal  districts  in  the  world  have  received  more  ample  illustra- 
tion, within  a  similar  period,  than  has  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  from  the 
united  exertions  of  the  topographer  and  the  geologist,  the  chemist,  the 
operative  miner,  the  engineer,  the  artist,  the  economist,  and  a  variety  of 
subordinate  contributors  and  fellow-labourers. 

As  a  state  undertaking,  the  annual  reports  of  the  geologist,  on  the  pro- 
gress of  his  survey,  have  a  primary  claim  to  consideration  and  commenda- 
tion.   We  await,  with  confidence,  the  final  report,  which  will  complete  our 

*  Packer*!  Report,  p.  458. 
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knofwledge  of  this  interesting  countiy,  and  of  the  results  of  many  years  of 
indefatigable  research. 

It  is  only  by  an  elaborate  survey,  such  as  that  ordered  by  the  state — for 
we  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  private  undertaking  of  this  magnitude— that 
we  shall  be  led  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  and  receive  enlight- 
enment on  phenomena  so  irreconcilable  with  those  displayed  elsewhere. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  detailed  maps  of  all  the  anthracite  basins. 

SKETCH  OF   THE  SCHUYLKILL  OR  SOUTHERN  COAL-FIELD— COltlMENCING 

EAST. 

Fig.  6. 
SicHon  qf  thi  Mmeh  CftunJb  Anthracite  Region,  looking  East. 
L$cn$i  Mn,  Mtmch  Chank  SmmiC  Shairf  JMi. 

Rid  SJuU.  Cool  JKMfwrw.  JM  SMi. 

I 

The  remarkable  exposition  of  an  enormous  mass  of  anthracite,  which  was 
quarried  to  open  day  on  the  summit  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain,  near 
the  eastern  terminatiqn  of  this  coal-field,  excited,  for  a  time,  no  small  atten* 
tion,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe.*  We  have  already  cited 
some  historical  notices  attending  this  discovery,  and  the  difficulties  origi- 
nally encountered  in  rendering  it  available.  The  great  bed  on  the  summit 
at  Mauch  Chunk  is  estimated  to  be  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  feet  thick,  includ- 
ing the  inferior  seams,  and  also  some  shale  beds.  The  open  quarry  here 
is  more  than  thirty  acres  in  area  of  excavation :  in  fact,  there  are  now  several 
of  these  open  workings.  At  the  neighbouring  coal  works  of  Room  Run, 
the  main  bed  is  found  to  be  fifty  feet  thick,  resting,  as  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
upon  a  thick  bed  of  under-clay,  filled  with  stigmaria.  From  these  two  work- 
ing points,  have  been  abstracted  and  sent  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  about  three  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite. 

NESQUEHONING  OR  ROOM  RUW  SECTION. 

Fig.  7. 
Section  at  NesquAoning,  or  Room  Run,  looking  Eaat. 

J^e$qntiuning.^9   •«    282   •••••S^  8Urp Mountain. 


•a  Red  SkaU  end  Red  8nndst»nt.    Cemne  Jf,  89>  £.< 
bb  CoKfUmerau, 
ec  Com  Meaeuret. 
d  JtntieUnml  JtxU  or  SaddU. 
The  nmarkabto  tbieknen  of  the  ^al  at  tb«  sanmit  appears  to  be  tbe  resolt  of  tbe  donblliig  baek 
of  tbe  twenty-eigbt  feet  leam  upon  ilaelf,  maUng  an  aggregate  tbieknees  of  flfty-iiz  feet. 

*  SUliman'f  American  Journal  of  Science,  1830. 
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The^e  are  about  twelve  coal  seams  on  either  side  of  the  axis  forming  this 
basin;  eight  of  these  were  in  work  in  1847,  and  had  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  of  anthracite,  of  which  a  fair  proportion 
consisted  of  meichantable  coal.  These  were  all  south-dipping  seams;  those 
on  the  corresponding  or  opposite  side  of  the  axis,  apparently  contained  at 
least  an  equal  amount  of  good  coal,  probably  the  repetition  of  the  same 
veins. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  convey  a  true  representation  of  the  position  of 
the  coal  beds  on  the  summit  at  Mauch  Chunk,  owing  to  the  numerous  con- 
tortions of  that  part  of  the  general  basin.  The  extensive  works  recently  put 
in  operation,  will  go  far  to  develope  the  intricacies  of  this  singular  district. 
The  further  advance  of  these  undertakings  in  regard  to  production,  will  be 
detailed  in  a  subsequent  page.  At  present,  we  must  make  a  hasty  travel 
from  end  to  end  of  this  basin ;  stopping,  for  a  brief  space,  at  a  few  promi- 
nent points  on  the  way. 

Leaving  Mauch  Chunk  and  the  Room  Run  mines,  which  have  acquired 
some  celebrity  through  the  notices  of  travellers,  geologists,  and  men  of 
science,*  and  produced  in  1837,  334,929  tons,  the  next  important  position 
is  that  of  Tamaqua. 

TAMAQUA. 

The  section  we  here  introduce,  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  coal 
seams  on  each  side  of  the  valley  or -synclinal  axis;  those  on  the  Sharp 
Mountain  or  south  side,  being  nearly  vertical. 

Fig.  8. 

Trantverti  Siction  qf  the  Sckuylkill  Coal  Bonn  at  Tcmaqua,  looking  towardM  tht  Wni, 

Skmrp  Mountain.  Locust  Mountain, 


But  it  is  especially  interesting  on  account  of  its  containing  in  the  Sharp 
Mountain,  a  coal  seam  which  is  no  less  than  seventy  feet  thick,  nearly 
vertical.  This  vitluable  coal  area  was  illustrated,  in  1835,  by  an  article  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by 
a  "  petrographical  map  and  section,"  by  Mr.  Koehler.t  These  illustrations 
exhibit  a  transverse  section  of  the  entire  coal-field  at  that  place,  and  the 
position  of  thirty-two  workable  coal  seams,  of  three  feet  thick  and  upwards. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected  at  the  time,  by  the  author,  that 
this  number  represented  duplicated  seams,  arranged  in  synclinsi  form;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  true  number  represented  was  not  more  than  the  one 
half  of  his  supposed,  series,  which  embraced  a  total  thickness  of  many  feet 
of  coal,  the  largest  seam  then  known,  being  twenty-eight  feet.  The  anthra- 
cite of  Tamaqua  is  less  indurated  than  that  near  the  Lehigh.  An  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  this  eofd  and  its  ashes  had  been  previously  instituted 
by  Professors  Bache  and  Rogers.^: 

*  Journal  Academy  NaUiral  Sciencet,  Philadelphia,  Val.  V.  p.  17.    Experimeati  oo  an- 
thracite bj  L.  Vanuxem. 
t  Trant.  Geol.  Soc.  of  PenniyUania,  Vol.  I.  p.  336. 
X  Ibid.    Experimentf  on  the  aibea  of  anthracite,  Vol.  VII.  p.  158-162. 
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Passing  byToacarora,  and  by  several  mining  Tillages  tbat  ha?e  sprung  np 
within  a  few  years,  we  reach  Pottsville  and  a  circle  of  colliery  establish- 
ments in  its  vicinity;  the  focus  wherein  is  concentrated  an  enormous  amount 
of  productive  and  manufacturing  industiy,  such  as  has  few  parallels  in  the 
new  world;  considering  the  short  period  since  the  origin  and  development 
of  its  resources.  The  magnitude  of  the  mining  business  of  the  Pottsville 
district  will  appear  from  the  tables  which  we  shall  furnish  in  another  place. 

Numberless  are  the  documents,  reports,  maps,  and  sUitisticai  statements, 
published  and  unpublished,  that  have  contributed  to  give  celebrity  to  this 
district  A  transverse  section  of  this  coal-field,  in  the  meridian  of  Pottsrille, 
has  been  for  some  years  in  every  body's  hands.  It  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  the  combined  observation  of  many  local  explorers,  practical  operators, 
and  mining  engineers  and  surveyors.  The  same  mistake  was  made  here, 
as  we  have  mentioned  at  Tamaqua,  in  reference  to  the  repetition  of  beds 
by  means  of  undulations  in  the  strata,  and  by  the  recurrence  of  several 
alternate  axes  of  elevation  and  depression.  In  1836,  the  supposed  consecu- 
tive series  of  coal  seams  numbered  in  Mr.  Wilde's  section,  seventy-eight, 
which  had  an  aggregate  thickness  of  four  hundred  and  fiAy-four  feet  of  coal. 
Several  years  afterwards,  this  number  had  been  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  eight,  and  the  total  thickness  was  augmented  in  the  like  proportion. 

Of  late  years,  the  accuracy  of  opinions  so  confidently  expressed  by  merely 
operative  persons,  without  the  intervention  of  geological  investigation, 
gradually  began  to  be  doubted,  by  those  geologists  who  had  acquired  experi- 
ence in  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  districts  of  complicated  structure,  and 
in  studying,  on  an  extended  scale,  the  effects  produced  by  disturbing  agencies 
of  great  power.  We  are  unable  to  say,  with  precision,  with  whom  these 
new  and  correct  views  originated.  Like  mpst  subjects  of  this  nature,  they 
were,  doubtless,  the  result  of  gradual  development,  as  fects  and  illustrations 
accumulated.  Even  now,  many  details  have  to  be  collected,  ere  all  the 
phenomena  of  this  district,  the  bouieversemerUs  of  its  mineral  beds,  and  the 
repetition  of  its  groups,  shall  be  thoroughly  elucidated. 

Our  own  views,  in  this  matter,  entirely  coincide  with  those  of  the  State 
geologist,  and  we  perceive  also,  that  Mr.  Logan;  provincial  geologist  of  the 
Canadas,  who  has  examined  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  adopts  similar  opin- 
ions. All  recent  investigations  tend  to  confirm  these  conclusions,  and  to 
show  that  the  series  of  coal  -seams  in  the  Pottsville  section,  which  were 
formerly  considered  to  be  so  numerous,  and  to  embrace  an  astounding  thick- 
ness of  anthracite,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  one  fiflh,  in  certain  localities,  on 
account  of  the  repeated  flexures  within  the  general  coal  area,  which  occasion 
many  recurrences  of  the  same  seams.* 

The  necessity  for  revising  all  the  old  statements  which  may  be  found, 
regarding  the  local  topography  of  the  anthracite  country,  and  which  have  been 
transferred  into  works  of  standard  repute,  both  in  America,  and  in  Europe, 
will  appear  from  a  very  few  exi^mples;  but,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  subdivision  of  the  groups,  it  becomes  no  easy  task. 

A  description  of  the  mines  of  the  southern  coal  region  was  officially  pub- 
lished some  years  ago ;  wherein  it  was  stated  that  there  were  at  the  Room 
I^un  mines  fifteen  beds  of  anthracite,  whose  aggregate  thickness  was  two  • 
hundred  and  forty-two  fe^t    Like  most  of  the  early  reports,  which  were 

*  ProGMdiogf  Oeol.  Soe«  of  London,  Vol.  III.,  <'  Oa  the  ooftt-Beldi  of  PonngyWnIt," 
by  M.  E.  Logan,  March,  ]84il,  p.  ^O?.  The  aether  adverta  to  the  at\gmaria  beda  io  Una 
field,  aieociated  with  the  coali  ud  bj  them  he  waa  eoeUed  to  deteet  the  iaverted  poaitien 
oftheatrata. 
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generally  made  by  ansoientifiG  personsi  this  cooUined  glaring  erron  and 
euggenitiona;  by  reason  of  counting  the  same  seams  two,  three,  or  more 
timed  over  Another  report,  from  the  same  quarter,  announced  the  total 
thickness  of  coal  in  nine  proved  beds,  on  the  north  side  of  the  basin  only, 
at  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet,  and  ninety  feet  on  the  south  side ;  being 
two  hundred  and  one  feet  in  the  aggregate.*  This  is  no  otherwise  incorrect 
than  as  relates  to  the  doubling  of  the  series. 

At  the  commencement  of  operations  at  Beaver  Meadow,  in  1836,  the 
present  writer  was  informed  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Wilde,  that  he  had  proved 
three  hundred  feet  of  coal  there,  but  it  appean  to  be  admitted,  now,  that 
about  forty  feet  constitute  the  principal  working  series,  in  that  quarter. 

A  report  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Swatara  coal  mining  district,  in  1839,  announced  the  presence 
of  seventy  veins  there,  of  from  three  to  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness 
each,  then  known,  and  many  othen  were  supposed  to  remain  undiscovered.! 
No  accurate  traneverse  section  has  yet  been  made,  across  the  field,  in  the 
meridian  of  Pinegrove ;  but  from  what  we  already  know  of  that  region,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  eight  repetitions  of  the  same  series  of  coal  seams  occur 
there,  and  the  number  of  actual  and  distinct  seams  is,  consequently,  lowered 
to  a  comparative  £ew. 

We  shall  quit  this  branch  of  our  subject,  for  the  present ;  merely  ob- 
serving, by  the  way«  that  a  clear  insight  into  the  actual  arrangement  of  the 
coal-fields,  respectively,  can  only  be  completed  after  the  construction  of 
more  authentic  maps,  sections,  and  diagrams,  and  by  more  actual  admea- 
surements,  for  the  purpose  of  geological  elucidation,  than  are  now  at  hand. 
A  very  large  and,  apparently,  very  valuable  portion  of  the  aggregate  area, 
remains,  stilly  in  nearly  its  original  obscurity. 

The  local  maps,  which  have  been  issued  in  a  coarse  and  cheap  form,  for 
the  temporary  requirements  of  parties  having  local  interests,  are  somewhat 
numerous;  but  they  have  very  little  scientific  merit  or  artistical  pretension. 
Illustrations  of  a  far  superior  character  to  these  are  now  called  for ;  and  the 
augmented  value  of  mineral  property  here,  would  render  the  cost  of  such  a 
work,  a  comparatively  light  burden  upon  the  owners. 


CAPITAL  EMPLOYED  IN  ITS  PRODUCTION. 

The  Statistical  Return  to  Congress,  in  1840,  exhibits  the  \  p-q  ^jg^  . 
amount  of  i^nthracite  raised,  -  -  -      )  «»5'>«3d  ions, 

of  men  employed  in  mining  it,  -  2,977 

of  capital  invested,  -  -  •         $4,334,102 

Like  most  other  returns  on  this  branch  of  industry,  made  at  this  period, 
this  is  evidently  below  the  mark.  It  was  shown,  in  1839,  that  in  the 
Schuylkill  mining  district  alone,  capital  to  the  amount  of  $10,360,555  was 
inyested.| 

As  fer  back  as  the  year  1833,  when  the  coal  trade  was,  comparatively, 
in  its  infancy,  the  capital  invested  in  the  production  of  anthracite,  and  in 
the  means  of  transportation,  in  canals  and  railroads,  in  the  purchase  of 
coal  lands,  and  in  working  capital,  was  $19,176,217.^ 

*  Report  of  the  Lehigh  Company,  Janatry,  1844,  p.  S4. 

t  Report  to  the  Legiilatore,  by  H.  K.  StroDg,  1839,  p.  29. 

%  Report  to  the  Legitlatare  orpenotylvania,  oo  the  Swaura  Iffiniog  District,  1889. 

%  Report  to  the  Legitlatare  of  Peanfylvania,  on  the  labject  of  the  Coal  Trade>  1834. 
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This  calculation  does  not  include  the  yalue  of  store^onses,  wharves, 
landings,  d&c,  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  places ;  or 
the  value  of  the  vessels  and  the  capital  employed  in  shipping  this  coal. 

In  1839,  a  statement,  emanating  from  some  persons  well  acquainted  with 
the  business  afiairs  of  this  neighbourhood,  showed  that  the  capital  engaged 
in  mining  and  transporting  anthracite ;  including  the  lateral  railroads,  en- 
gines, cars,  wagons,  boats,  land  and  houses,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
•7,394,375.* 

In  1842,  at  a  public  meeting  of  persons  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  in 
Schuylkill  county,  SIst  January,  a  report  on  the  coal  statistics  of  that  county 
was  made;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  capital  invested  under  the  foregoing 
heads,  with  the  addition  of  the  Reading  railroad,  the  Danville  and  Pottsville 
railroad,  and  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  amounted  to  $17,526,000. 

Population  engaged  in,  or  entirely  dependent  on  the 

coal  trade,  .....    17,000  persons. 

Number  of  horses  employed  in  boating,  and  at  the 
collieries,  -  -  -  -  -      2,100  horses. 

Agricultural  products  annually  consumed,  $588,572 

Merchandize  consumed,      -  -  $918,325 

$1,506,897 

These  totements  are  understood  to  comprehend  only  the  coal  production 
of  the  county  of  Schuylkill. 

At  that  time,  there  were  in  use,  in  this  county,  thirty  steam  engines, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  800  horse  power :  22  of  these  engines  were  manu- 
factured there.  850  canal  boats,  2100  horses,  145  miles  of  railroads,  and 
3900  railroad  and  drift  cars,  were  in  full  employ :  and  all  this  had  originated 
within  about  fifteen  years.t 

In  1846,  the  number  of  steam  engines  employed  in  the  collieries  of 
Schuylkill  county  alone  was  68,  having  an  aggregate  horse  power  of  2018 ; 
in  addition  there  were  constructed  38  others,  having  a  power  of  903 
horses :  in  all  106  engines  and  2921  horse  power.| 

M.  Chevalier,  who  investigated  the  canals,  railroads,  and  resources  of  the 
United  States,  in  1839,  remarks  of  Pennsylvania, — after  describing  the 
extent  of  her  canals  and  railroads,  both  public  and  private, — projected  and 
completed, — that  such  a  result  would  be  very  remarkable  on  the  part  of  an 
ancient  people,  who  had,  for  a  long  period,  applied  themselves  to  the  per- 
fecting of  their  communications.  It  appears  prodigious,  when  one  remem- 
bera,  that  all  these  works,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  not  com- 
menced,—were  not  even  projected,  in  1825. 

''II  fkut  faire  un  effort  pour  concevoir  comment  un  population  aussi 
restrainte  que  celle  de  la  Pennsylvanie,  a  pu  entreprendre,  et  achever  k  pen 
pres,  un  pareille  masse  de  travaux  dans  un  delai  aussi  court."^ 

•  ITmeri'  Joornil  ofPottiTille,  Janaary  6, 1839. 
t  BTinera'  Joarnal  of  Pottsville,  Janaary  1,  and  Febmary  5, 1842. 
t  An.  Rep.  Board  ofTrade,  April,  1847. 

^  Hiitorie  et  deacription  dea  ? oiea  de  conmODication  anz  Etata-Unii,  tome  premier^ 
p.54S. 
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I.    SCHUYLKILL  COAL  REGION. 

CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  BA8IN»  OR  GROUP 
OF  COAL  BED8»  EMBRACING  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

The  annual  returns  of  coal  production  from  the  different  coal-fields  are 
becoming  more  difficult  of  classification,  every  year,  and  must  of  necessity 
be  abandoned  for  a  more  general  system,  especially  as  relates  to  the  districts 
usually  known  as  the  southern  and  middle  coal-fields.  As  these  regions 
become  blended  together  by  a  net  work  of  railroads,  the  original  distinc- 
tions become  obsolete,  or  are  lost.  Already,  for  instance,  some  of  the  coal 
of  the  Wyoming  or  northern  region  descends  the  Lehigh,  and  swells  the 
returns  made  from  that  channel,  which  already  receives  the  coal  of  half  a 
dozen  other  basins. 

So  also  the  Pinegrove  region  sends  part  of  her  coal  by  the  Union  canal, 
and  part  by  the  Reading  railroad  or  the  Schuylkill  navigation ;  thub  affect- 
ing the  results  of  the  yearly  returns.  In  like  manner,  the  anthracite  of  the 
middle  region  will  reach  market  by  various  routes,  and  be  Uended  with  the 
contributions  of  all  the  other  districts. 

Annual  Production  of  anthracite  sent,  by  canals  and  railroads,  to  market 
from  the  mines,  exclusive  of  the  coal  consumed  upon  the  spot,  or  in  the 
vicinity,  from  the  commencement.  This  return  from  Schuylkill  county 
necessarily  embraces  also  that  part  of  it,  which  is  known  as  the  Swatara  or 
Pinegrove  district,  and  also  the  Little  Schuylkill  district. 

We  have  adopted  the  statistical  returns  of  the  Miners'  Joarnal,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  corrections  from  official  reports  of  companies. 


Yean. 

Tou. 

Yean. 

Tone. 

Yean. 

Tooa. 

1825 

6,600 

1833 

262,971 

1841 

602,346 

1826 

16,767 

1S34 

233.603 

1842 

673,273 

1827 

31,360 

1836 

363,399 

1843 

700,200 

1828 

47,284 

1836 

443,766 

1844 

874,860 

1829 

79,973 

1837 

639,734 

1846 

1,131,724 

18S0 

89,984 

1838 

446,876 

1846 

1,296,928 

1831 

81,864 

1839 

466,247 

1847 

1,683,374 

1832 

209,271 

1840 

476,161 

Total,  -  -  .  10,596,422 

The  Miners'  Journal  of  Pottsville  makes  the  amount,  10,213,120 

The  production  of  anthracite  from  the  eastern  or  Lehigh  division  of  the 
southern  basins,  and  central  group  of  coal  beds,  will  be  separately 
arranged  under  the  returns  from  the  Lehigh  district,  in  a  succeeding  page. 
The  return  for  1847  was  643,973  tons,  and  the  aggregate,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  to  the  1st  January,  1846,  is  4,360,108  tons. 

The  foregoing  table  embraces  the  Little  Schuylkill  or  Tamaqua  coal  dis> 
trict,  having  its  outlet  at  Port  Clinton,  which,  in  1847,  produced  106,401  tons, 
and  altogether  from  the  opening  of  the  district,  in  1832  to  1847,  inclusive^ 
furnished  664,657  tons,  as  its  quota.  The  arrangements,  in  progress  at  this 
establishment,  will  ensure  a  vastly  accelerated  supply,  in  future. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Schuylkill  coal-field  supplied  three  species  of 
anthracite.  The  environs  of  Pottsville  furnish  two  of  these ;  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  Miners'  Journal,  of  that  place,  for  a  statement 
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of  the  relative  propoitions  of  eaoh  kind,  that  were  sent  from  thence,  in  the 
jear  1846* 

Including  Pinegrove. 

White  ash  coal,         703,000  tons.  703,000  tons. 

Red  ash  coal,  539,000    <<  592^928    " 


1,242,000    «  •1,295,928    " 

Tlie  Journal  last  named  informs  us  that  the  number  of  colliery  establish- 
ments in  Schuylkill  county,  in  1846,  was  142,  including  ten  in  tbeSwatara 
region :  of  these  35  collieries  are  below  the  water  level,  viz.  they  are  drained 
by  steam  power.  There  were,  further,  22  collieries  in  preparation,  of  which 
ten  are  below  the  water  level. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  tariff,  in  1846,  at  Washington,  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  thirty  years  ago,  coal  was  entirely 
unknown  in  this  country ;  yet,  in  1846,  it  gave  employment  to  five  millions 
of  days'  work,  annually.  It  kept  in  movement  a  thousand  ships  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  tons  each,  and  afforded  a  nursery  for  the  training  of  six  thou- 
sand seamen,  who  earned  three  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  It  gave  circulation 
to  a  capita]  of  ddj  millions  of  dollars.  It  kept  in  activity  fiAeen  thousand 
miners,  and  sustained  a  mining  population  of  seventy  thousand  souls,  who 
annually  consumed  upwards  of  two  millions  worth  of  agricultural  productions, 
and  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandize. 

DECRKAS£  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  OPERATIVES  IN  THE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL 

REGION. 

We  observe,  in  a  late  statistical  report  of  this  district,t  some  details, 
which  appear  to  be  deserving  of  a  passing  notice.  ''There  were  only  one 
hundred  operators  engaged  in  mining  coal,  in  the  whole  Schuylkill  region, 
during  1847.  As  the  expenses  of  mining  increase,  the  number  of  opera- 
tors are  gradually  diminishing.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that,  although 
the  number  of  collieries  have  increased  during  the  last  year,  the  number  of 
operators  in  the  region  have  diminished,  down  to  about  one  hundred.  Three 
years  ago,  they  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  forty.  Some  of  the 
larger  operators  now  work  five  or  six  collieries." 

The  Schuylkill  collieries  are,  (Jan.  1,  1848,]  situated  as  follows  : 
Above  water  levels  -  -        101 

Below    «        "  -  .  42 

Totol,  -  .        143 

Price  of  Labour  in  the  Coal  district  ofPottsvUk. 


Period!. 

,WAg«t  per  day. 

ObeenraUoDi. 

Minera. 

Lftboiere. 

1831 
1840 

1843 
1844 

1846 
1846) 
1847  J 

ei.oo 

1^ 

87* 
1.10 

1.13 

.82 
.80 

.70 
.76 

.80 
.83 

The  tariff  of  1828  on  coal  aod  Iron,  in  fall  force. 

The  redaced  tariff  in  operation.    Wagee  paid  in  goods, 

making  a  difference  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  againet  the 

labourer. 
Paid  in  traffic-H>ne  half  the  labonreri  had  no  employment. 
The  Uriff  of  1843  took  full  effect;  all  were  employed,  and 

labonr  waa  in  demand. 

fiasinesB  improring  in  actirity  {  all  wagea  paid  in  money, 
aa  haa  been  the  caae  for  fonr  yean. 

*  Ifinen'  Journal,  January  30, 1847. 


t  Pottsrilie  Miners'  Journal,  January,  1848. 
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The  details  of  the  foregoing  table  were  arranged,  from  the  books  of  one 
of  the  most  important  coal  companies  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  there  had  been  an  acfrance  in  the  price  of  labour  in  the  mineral 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1842 ;  a  state 
of  thinffs  which  had  been  assumed,  somewhat  theoretically,  to  be  un- 
founded.* 

We  have  ventured,  towards  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  to  suggest, 
for  reasons  assigned,  that  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imported  bituminous 
coal  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have,  very  little  influence  on  the  prices  of 
anthracite. 

Table  rf  Prices  of  Anihraeite  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  in 
the  foQowing  yeors.t 


PbHadelphift. 

New  York. 

Boaton. 

Ytan. 

WboteMle.  per 

Retail,  per  ton 

KetalU  per  toa 

ton  of  9940  Ibi 

oraoooiba. 

oraoooiba. 

1839 

$6.60 

$8.00 

$9.00  to  10.00 

1840 

6M 

8.00 

9.00  to  11.00 

1841 

5.00 

7.75 

8.00  to   9.00 

1843 

4.25 

6.50 

6.00  to   6.50 

1843 

360 

6.75 

6.00  to   6.50 

1844 

3.37 

5.50 

6.00  to   6.50 

1845 

8.50 

6.75 

6.00  to   7.00 

1846 

4.00 

6.00 

6.50  to   7.00 

1847 

3.85  to  4.00 

5.50  to  6.00 

6JMto   7.00 

In  1840,  mining  labour  was  e5.00  to  •7.00  per  week;  in  1846,  98.00 
to  tlO.OO  per  week.| 

SWATARA  AND  PINE6R0VE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL  REGION. 

Haoing  its  outlet  by  the  Union  CanaL 

Proceeding  westward,  after  leaving  the  Schuylkill  river,  we  arrive  at  the 
Swaiara  Coal  District,  which  in  1839,  and  nearly  for  the  first  time,  was 
investigated  by  direction  of  the  legislature.^  Although  possessing  a  great 
number  of  very  excellent  coal  seams,  the  business  enterprise  has  heretofore 
greatly  languished,  on  account  of  difficulties,  both  local  and  temporary,  in 
this  quarter;  especially  those  arising  from  inadequate  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation. Many  of  these  disadvantages  are  already  overcome,  and  the  rest 
will  vanish  in  proportion  as  the  near  prospect  of  profitable  remuneration 
awakens  the  energy  of  the  proprietors  and  adventurers. 

Many  associations  for  coal  mining,  canal  or  railroad  purposes,  have  here 
invested  capital,  and  these  are  already  busily  occupied  in  carrying  out  their 
respective  undertakings. 

We  insert  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  anthracite  which 
was  sent  down  from  the  Pinegrove  or  Swatara  district,  by  the  Union  Canal 
and  Feeder,  according  to  the  annual  reports  of  that  company.  We  will 
observe  that  the  first  communication  between  the  Swatara  coal  region  and 

*  PottiTille  Minora'  Joarnal,  Jano,  1846,  and  subaeqnently. 

t  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Scboylkil)  county,  April,  1846,  and  aobaequentlj. 

X  Speech  oFMr.  Cameron,  in  Congreaa,  Jaly  22,  1846. 

^  Report  to  the  Legialature  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Swatara  Miliisg  DiaUict,  1839,  p.  29. 
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the  Union  Cand,  was  eflfected  in  1833.  In  1847,  a  railroad  being  com- 
pleted from  the  district  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Swatara  and  the 
Reading  railroad,  42,145  tons  of  anthracite  were  conveyed  hence  to  market 
at  Philadelphia,  by  the  Sdiaylkill  route,  in  addition  to  67,437  tons  via  the 
Union  Canal. 


Teats. 

Tons. 

Tears. 

Tons. 

The  details  of 
bituminous  coal  in 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

6,911 
13,891 
11,710 
16,660 
13,000 
80,639 
88,860 

1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

17,663 
38,381 
88,905 
34,916 
47,988 
66,604 

these  columns  are 
deriTed  from  the 
annual  reports  of 
the  Managers  1  the 
yeais  ending  Ist 
Not.  and  the  tons 
consisting  of  8840 
lbs.  each,  or  of  88 
bushels. 

Cojkjejed 

by  the  U.  Cam 

J,    Total, 

897,696 

Within  the  area  drained  by  the  Swatara  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  main 
coal-field  separates  into  two  forks,  one  striking  towards  the  north-west,  the 
other  directed  towards  the  south-west,  and  stretching  almost  to  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  north  fork,  which  is  a  double  basin,  is  eighteen  miles  in  length, 
and  the  southern  one,  which. is  a  single  basin,  is  thirty  miles ;  and,  at  the 
termination  of  the  former,  they  are  more  than  ten  miles  apart. 

The  entire  breadth  of  the  Swatara  region  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  anti- 
clinal and  synclinal  axes,  by  means  of  which  the  numerous  coal  seams  are 
repeatedly  brought  to  the  surface ;  exhibiting,  in  the  aggregate,  indications 
of  a  vast  amount  of  anthracite. 

Fig.  9. 
Section  ^  i\t  Swatara  Coal-FUtd^TmntylvanicL 


iWW  II 


\     ^     1    t 


5BlttM. 

Heretofore,  the  wild  and  broken  character  of  the  surface  has  opposed 
difficulties  to  the  complete  geological  development  of  the  numerous  highly 
inclined  strata.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  gradual  progress  of  local  im- 
provement,—of  the  operative  mining  industry  of  the  country,  and  of  a 
more  correct  system  of  surreys, — thai  we  shall  acquire  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  structure  of  this  region. 

The  committee  on  the  Swatara  district,  in  1839,  were  compelled,  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  to  abandon  all  expectation  of  obtaining  a  list  of 
the  coal  seams.  They  stated,  however,  that  about  forty  beds,  of  from  three 
tp  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  had  then  been  opened.  The  lowest 
number  of  seams  in  a  condition  to  be  worked,  they  estimated  at  seventy. 
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without  passing  into  the  north  or  Broad  Moantam.  We  know  well,  at  the 
present  day,  the  erroneous  nature  of  this  view,  and  that  what  was  then  taken 
to  be  one  general  series  or  continuous  group,  was,  in  fact,  a  series  of  repe- 
titions of  a  much  smaller  number,  as  we  have  already  suggested. 

From  the  very  remarkable  physical  characters  of  the  Swatara  region, 
at  the  point  or  pivot  from  whence  diverge  the  two  forks,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  expect  an  unusual  extent  of  dis- 
turbance, through  the  crushing  influence  of  a  movement  so  stupendous  as 
we  perceive  must  have  there  taken  place.  We  could  scarcely  fail  to  suspect 
the  prevalence  of  such  phenomena  as  frequent  lines  of  dislocation  and  cross 
fracture;  and,  accordingly,  we  perceive  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  in 
the  numerous  transverse  ravines,  of  great  depth,  at  right  angles  to  the  strike 
of  the  strata,  and  now  forming  so  many  outlets  or  channels  for  the  drainage 
of  the  interior  area.  The  thirty-six  breaks  or  gaps,  which  in  1839  were 
viewed  as  particularly  advantageous  circumstances,  favorable  to  the  mining 
economy  of  the  district,  we  are  led  to  believe,  mark,  with  unerring  exact- 
ness, the  sites  of  original  fissures  or  fractures,  crossing  perpendicularly  the 
longitudinal  axes  of  the  coal  measures.  Whether,  as  has  been  suggested, 
there  has  been  any  lateral  movement  or  heaves,  to  disturb  the  linear  con- 
tinuity of  the  strata,  we  are  at  present  unaware.  Hitherto  we  have  perceived 
no  evidence  of  such  a  tendency ;  we  are  only  surprised  to  observe  so  little 
interruption  to  the  general  range  of  the  coal  beds. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  COAL  DISTRICTS. 

The  North^oest^  or  Bear  Valley  Fork,  in  Schuylkill  and  Dauphin  coun- 
ties, will,  at  some  future  period,  be  the  theatre  of  very  extensive  mining 
operations.  It  contains  a  numerous  suite  of  coal  seams,  two  or  three  times 
repeated ;  some  of  these  are  of  great  power,  and  all  of  them  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  especially  adapted  to  domestic  use.  They  are  of  the  white  or  grey 
ash  variety  of  anthracite,  but  of  easy  combustion ;  while  those  at  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  region,  towards  the  Sharp  mountain,  consist  of  the  red-ash 
and  free  burning  kinds ;  a  description  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  domestic 
fuel,  but  not  so  efficient  for  the  iron  furnace.  An  investigation  of  the 
western  extremity  of  this  district,  in  the  fall  of  1846,  has  been  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  report  by  the  present  writer,  addressed  to  the  Lyken's  Valley 
Coal  Company.*  About  60,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined  here  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Fig.  10. 

Section  at  Black  Spring  Gap,  LAanon  county,  looking  Wnt, 

Sharp  •r  Third  Mhmiai*,  JlbicrU  t  Il§i  JHountaim, 

< 


Rid  ShBle.  Lntl  ^  Fishing  Crtdt,  760  fft  above  Tide.  Mtd  ShaU, 

ScaU  1000  f§9t  U  an  iwch^  hoih  wrtkal  and  hariionial. 

*  Report  to  the  Ljkon'f  Valley  Coil  CompSDy,  by  R.  C.  Tajlor,  ISth  Dec.  1846. 
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I%e  8oidh40esi  /brXr  terminates,  acately,  within  two  miles  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  and  formed  the  subject  of  two  yeiy  detailed  reports,  in  1840, 
bj  the  present  writer.* 

After  passing  Fishing  Creek  Gap,  and  entering  Lebanon  connty,  at  Black 
Spring  Gap,  fourteen  beds  of  coal,  viz.  eight  on  the  south  side  and  six  on 
the  north  side  of  the  axis,  were  proved ;  whose  aggregate  thickness  of  free» 
burning  red  ash  coal,  was  ninety-one  feet  At  Rausch  Gap,  nine  southern 
seams  were  proved.  In  number  and  volume  the  series  then  decreases,  as 
we  proceed  through  Dauphin  county,  and  the  mountain  contracts  in  bresdth, 
until,  at  eight  miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  it  presents  a  very  slight  prospect 
of  advantageous  working,  further  to  westward.  Finally,  it  contracts  into  a 
narrow  insignificant  ridge,  terminating  entirely  before  reaching  the  Susque- 
hanna river. 

CHANGE  OP  CHARACTER  IN  THE  COAL  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST  FORK. 

It  is  within  this  small  district,  along  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles, 
that  the  coal  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  anthracite  character,  and  assumes 
that  of  a  semi-bituminous,  dry,  and  blazing  coal ;  resembling  the  steam  coal 
of  South  Wales,  and  having  a  slight  tendency  to  adhere  or  cake.  It  pos- 
sesses properties  which  eminently  entitle  it  to  the  reputation  it  has  already 
acquired,  as  a  valuable  species  of  fuel ;  the  more  remarkable  as  occurring 
in  an  anthracite  region,  and  as  being  part  of  the  same  beds  which  consist 
of  compact,  pure  anthracite,  as  we  advance  towards  the  Lehigh.t  The  gra- 
dations and  modifications  of  this  semi-bituminous  Stony  Creek  coal,  adapt 
it  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  a  selection  of  any  required  quality  can  here 
be  made.  Our  table  of  Assays,  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  shows  this 
transition  with  great  distinctness. 

Among  the  early  notices  of  the  passage  from  the  purest  known  anthracite 
to  a  species  which  is  not  only  less  dense  and  ponderous,  but  contains  a 
gradually  increasing  portion  of  volatile  matter,  we  find  that  of  Mr.  Packer's 
Keport,  in  1834,  who  adverted  to  the  already  well-known  change  in  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  Schuylkill  coal,  when  traced  fix>m  the  eastern 
to  the  western  extremities  of  the  region.  His  remark,  in  substance,  is,  that 
''extending  westward  the  coal  becomes  somewhat  lighter ;  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  Mauch  Chunk  coal  being  1.494;  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pottsville,  1.453;  and  the  Pine  Grove,  Wiconisco  and  Stony  Creek, 
about  1.400.  The  latter  is  somewhat  more  inflammable  and  easy  of  igni- 
tion, or,  to  use  a  prevailing  ^idea,  <  partakes  more  of  the  bituminous  cha« 
racter.'" 

This  bituminous  character  of  the  last  mentioned  coal  had  been  investi- 
gated, some  time  previously,  by  Professor  Renwick,  and  was  especially 
adverted  to  by  him  in  a  printed  circular,  in  1682;  also,  by  Prof  W.  R. 
Johnson,  in  his  letter,  dated  April,  1838,  to  the  National  Foundry  Committee* 

CHANGES  AND  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  MINERAL  CHARACTER  OF  COAL  SEAMS. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  Stony  Creek  Report,  already  alluded  to,  the  writer, 
who  was  familiar  during  twenty-five  years  preceding  with  precisely  similar  phe- 
nomena in  the  basin  of  South  Wales,  endeiavoured  to  illustrate  these  pa- 

*  Report*  on  the  Mioenil  Lands  of  die  Stonj  Creek  Eiute,  and  those  of  the  Danphin 
Coal  Company,  br  R.  C.  Taylor,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  1840. 
t  Report,  Tables  iii.,  iz.,  x.,  zi.,  zii.,  and  ziz* 
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nlJel  cases  by  a  series  of  analyses  both  of  American  and  European  varieties 
of  coal.  These  deUuls  were  derived  from  well  known  authorities.  Following 
up  the  plan,  we  have  prepared  a  table  of  at  least  eleven  hundred  analyses  of 
coals  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  as  a  fitting  and  elaborate  ilhistration  of  the 
present  work.  These  tables  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  The 
authorities  cited  are  the  following : 

Jn  J5ttr<pe.— Mushet,  Ure,  Dufrenoy,  Berthier,  Thomson,  Schafhsutl, 
Robin,  Karsten,  Ffyfe,  Richter,  Kirwan,  Richardson,  Murchison,  Lyell, 
Varin,  Baudin,  Piot,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Flachat,  Logan,  Liebig,  FelouM, 
Regnault. 

Jn  ilflimca.— Troost,  Ducatel,  Jackson,  Hayes,  Clemson,  Ellet,  Johnson, 
Frazer,  Shepard,  Olmsted,  Bache,  Silliman,  Rogers,  Booth,  Lea,  Renwick, 
Chilton,  Boye.  4 

To  all  these  we  must  especially  add  the  highly  comprehensive  and  in- 
structive memoir  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Geologists,  on  the  Appalachian  Coal  Fields.  This 
paper  is  a  rich  contribution  to  American  geology ;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
writer  thereof  to  state  that  his  views  on  the  subject  on  the  transition  from 
anthracite  to  bituminous  coal  had  been  stated  through  the  medium  of  his 
public  lectures,  in  1837,  and  were  more  fully  developed  in  1843. 

For  local  statistics  we  have  frequent  acknowledgments  to  make  to  the 
newspaper  press,  among  which  we  are  bound  to  name  the  Miners'  Journal, 
and  the  Anthracite  Gazette,  of  PotUville ;  the  Mining  Journal,  of  New 
York  \  and  the  Commercial  List  and  other  leading  journals  of  Philadelphia. 
From  such  prolific  sources  as  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  Hazard's 
Register,  the  American  Almanac,  l^c,  we  have  been  permitted  to  glean 
many  valuable  details.    To  proceed : — 

That  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  coal,  from  a  partially  bituminous 
state  to  that  of  anthracite,  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  several  in- 
stances will  be  found  in  these  pages.  Those  of  South  Wales  and  of  the 
Donetz  coal-field  in  Russia,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  several  of  the  basins 
of  France,  are  cases  in  point 

In  like  manner  the  flaming  coals  of  the  Auvergne  and  Bourbonnois 
basins,  are  shown  to  contain  a  complete  series  of  dry  coals  with  a  short 
flame ;  of  fat  coals  with  short  flame;  of  iat  with  long  flame;  and  dry  with 
long  flame.  Also,  in  the  basin  of  Commentry,  we  find,  at  some  hundred 
metres  of  distance,  and  upon  the  same  margin  of  that  basin,  the  anthracite 
of  Chambled,  and  the  dry  coal  with  long  flame  of  Ferrieres.* 

The  Schuylkill  coal  region  possesses  striking  points  of  resemblsnce, 
although  upon  a  somewhat  different  scale,  to  the  great  coal  basin  of  South 
Wales.  The  latter  is  ninety-four  miles  long,  and  a?erages  about  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth.  Of  this  elongated  area,  the  western  seventy-four  miles 
consist  of  anthracite  beds,  with  the  exception  of  some  partly  bituminous 
seams  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin.  The  remaining  twenty  miles,  on  the 
east,  consist  of  dry  bituminous  coals,  semi-bituminous  coals,  and  steam 
coals ;  but,  occasionally,  the  same  section  yields  beds  of  coal  of  modifica- 
tions of  all  these  varieties. 

The  Schuylkill  region  is  sixty-five  miles  long ;  extremely  attenuated  for 
eight  or  ten  miles,  at  its  western  extremity,  so  as  to  be  unproductive  there 
to  any  important  amount.  For  about  eighteen  miles  out  of  the  sixty-five, 
at  its  western  prolongation,  the  quality  of  coal  is  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter, like  the  steam  coal  of  Wales.    It  then  gradually  passes  to  free  burn- 

*  Annalei  dot  Mines,  Vol.  I.,  1842,  p.  96. 
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ing  anthracite  on  altering  Schuylkill  county,  from  Lebanon;  and,  still 
further  east,  to  the  hardest  and  purest  anthracite.  We  ha? e,  elsewhere, 
pointed  out  a  similar  passage  from  the  extremes  of  each  quality,  like  those 
in  Russia,  and  we  add  that  of  the  coal  basin  of  St  Gervais,  in  Herault, 
France. 

GEOLOGICAL  MODELS. 

In  intimate  connection  with  the  physical  and  economic  geology  of  the 
Schuylkill  coal  region,  the  author  may  be  here  permitted  to  advert  to  a  spe- 
cies of  illustration,  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  America,  by  himself.  In 
1840,  a  geological  model  was  constructed  of  the  western  half  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill coal  district  and  its  vicinity,  upon  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile. 
Tlie  area  so  represented  comprises  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  square 
miles,  or  460,800  acres,  being  in  breadth  sixteen  miles  and  in  length  forty- 
five  miles.  This  model  was  first  exhibited  to  the  Association  of  American 
geologists  and  naturalists,  at  their  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1841, 
to  illustrate  an  address  "on  the  most  appropriate  modes  of  representing 
geological  phenomena."* 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  in  his  first  general  report  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1841, 
also  takes  occasion  to  recommend,  strongly,  the  process  of  geologicid  illustra- 
tion through  the  aid  of  models.  He,  however,  states  his  regret  at  the  ex- 
pensive nature  of  such  works,  and  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  their 
completion.t 

II.    MIDDLE  ANTHRACITE  DISTRICT. 

FIRST  SUBDIVISION.    THE  SHAMOKIN  COAL-FIELD. 

In  proportion  to  its  magnitude,  this  is  the  richest  and  most  regular  of  all 
the  Pennsylvania  basins.  The  coal  seams  are  unusually  abundant  The 
writer  ascertained  the  out-crops  of  upwards  of  twenty,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  basin,  in  1847,  and  more  remain  to  be  developed.  Some  of  these  are 
of  large  size,  one  being  twenty-seven  feet ;  and  one,  much  larger,  is  called 
the  Big  or  "  Mammoth  Vein."  Its  maximum  thickness  is  said  to  be  here 
about  fi^y  feet. 

*  Siniman'f  American  Jooraa]  of  Science,  toL  zli.,  p.  81, 1841.  Aleo,  Tnnnctiont  of 
the  Asaociation  of  American  Geologiatt  and  Naturalists,  to],  i.,  p.  81. 

t  Report  of  New  Hampshire,  bj  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  1841,  p.  S6. 

Norn. — In  Eorope,  geoiof  ical  models  and  models  exhibiting  lines  of  railroads,  mines 
and  harbors,  and  even  estates,  are  much  coming  into  use  ;  although  the  frequencT  of  em- 
plopring  so  desirable  a  mode  of  representation  is  impeded  bj  the  heaTj  cost  of  sucn  works. 
This  objection  applies  with  even  stronger  force  in  the  Uniteid  States,  where  capital  is  less 
abundant  and  where  economy  is  indispensable. 

We  perceive  by  a  paper  read  to  the  Institution  of  Ciyil  Engineers,  in  London,  "  on  the 
construction  of  geological  models,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Denton,  May,  1843,  that  the  cost  was 
suted  at  from  2$.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  ss$0.60  to  76  cents,  per  aer*.  Of  course  the  expense  is 
influenced  by  the  scale  on  which  the  mode  is  projected.  As  Mr.  Taylor's  model  of  the 
Schuylkill  region  contains  460,800  acres,  it  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  even  at 
one  fiftieth  part  of  the  above'named  prices. 

Aoain,  the  author  referred  to  states  that  a  model,  showing  the  line  of  a  railroad  or  canal, 
would  cost  ten  pounds  [X'lO,]  per  mile.  There  sre  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
of  canals  and  lines  of  railroads  and  projected  railroads  shown  on  Mr.  Taylor's  model.  If 
these  rates  include  all  the  preliminary  expenses  of  snrreys  and  the  coUection  of  details, 
they  are  perhaps  not  so  gready  overrated. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  seen  the  commencement  of  a  model  of 
the  Shsmokin  and  Mahanoy  coal  basins  in  Pennsylvania,  and  rejoice  at  the  adoption  of  this 
excellent  mode  of  repreeentation. 
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At  Bear  Gap,  towards  the  western  terminatioii  of  this  field,  is  a  fine  natural 
dii^aj  of  OQt-crops  of  all  dimensions.  Like  all  (he  anthracites  in  their 
progress  westward  towards  the  Susquehanna,  their  specific  gravity  diminishes, 
and  they  become  softer.  A  cubic  yard  of  this  coal,  here,  weighs  one  ton 
and^seventy-three  pounds.     Specific  gravity,  1.371. 

At  Shamokin,  an  immense  quantity  of  coal  occurs  in  the  northern  rl^  of 
the  strata,  which  are  here  displayed  in  a  double  axis.  The  beds  vary  from 
five  to  eleven  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Mam- 
moth Vein,"  which  consists,  it  is  said,  of  sixty  feet  of  coal  of  various 
qualities  and  degrees  of  purity.  In  general,  the  Shamokin  coal  has  a  white 
ash :  it  is  a  fre^urning  antliracite,  of  fair  repute  in  the  domestic  market, 
but  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  too  soft  for  the  most  advantageous  applica- 
tion, as  a  fuel,  for  a  blast  furnace.  The  large  vein  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  seen  at  Tamaqua,at  the  Swatara  region,  in  the  Wyoming  coal-field, 
Beaver  Meadow,  &c.    The  direction  of  the  Shamokin  beds  is  N.  82^  E. 

Amount  of  coal  sent  to  market  from  the  Shamokin  district,  via  a  rail  road 
of  sixteen  miles  to  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna,  for  the  nine  years  in  opera- 
tion, from  1839  to  1847,  inclusive,  119,311  tons.  This  coal  is  of  the  white 
ash  species.  We  have  seen  an  analysis,  which  assigns  89.99  as  the  propor- 
tion per  cent,  of  carbon  in  the  harder  variety. 

SECOND  SUBDIVISION,  OR  MAHANOY  BASIN. 

This  area  contains  a  splendid  suite  of  anthracite  beds,  none  of  which  have 
been  yet  worked,  nor  has  there  been  made  a  railroad  for  conveying  the  coal 
to  market ;  so  that,  at  the  time  we  write,  this  valuable  coal  basin  remains 
entirely  unproductive. 

Advancing  eastward,  we  arrive  at  the  Girardville  coal  works,  now  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  for  want  of  the  means  of  transporting  the  coal,  but  where 
an  enormous  development  is  exhibited.  In  structure  and  quality,  the 
anthracite  is  more  solid  and  ponderous  than  at  the  positions  mentioned 
westward ;  a  cubic  yard  weighing  one  ton  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
Specific  gravity  1.600. 

This  extensive  coal  property,  upwards  of  fourteen  miles  in  length,  was 
the  munificent  gift  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  of  tlie  celebrated  Stephen 
Girard,  and  is  destined,  ere  long,  to  yield  a  splendid  addition  to  the  corpo- 
rate revenues.  Some  years  ago  it  furnished  a  considerable  quantity  of 
anthracite  to  Philadelphia,  but  the  business  has  been  for  some  time  suspended. 


THIRD  SUBDIVISION.    EASTERN  GROUP  OF  SMALL  BASINS. 

Retaining,  fot  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  topographical  arrangement 
heretofore  in  general  use  when  speaking  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  dis- 
tricts, we  have  to  remark  that  this  is  much  more  complex  in  its  physical 
features  than  the  southern  region,  which  we  have  previously  noticed.  We 
shall  convey  the  best  idea  of  this  middle  region,  by  describing  it  as  made  up 
of  a  somewhat  numerous  series  of  troughs  or  elongated  basins,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  as  many  anticlinal  axes  or  flexures,  which  commonly 
bring  up  to  the  summits  of  the  ridges  the  underlying  red  sandstone  and 
shales.  So  frequent  are  these  undulations,  that  on  one  estate  of  eight  miles 
in  length  which  has  come  under  our  examination  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  region,  we  observed  six  or  seven  of  these  nearly  parallel  basins,  whose 
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prevailing  direction  \a  aboot  ten  degrees  t6  the  north  of  east  The  general 
surface  is  thickly  covered  with  diluvium^  so  as  to  conceal  the  out-crops  c^ 
the  coal  seams ;  bat  in  general  there  is  an  unnsual  agreement  between  the 
configuration  of  the  surface  and  that  of  the  basins  themselves :  the  coal 
measures,  which  are  the  highest  strata  in  geological  position,  occupy  the 
bottoms  of  the  ravines,  while  the  red  shales  and  sandstones,  upon  which  the 
anthracite  is  imbedded,  ascend  ftom  beneath  them  to  the  highest  crests  of 
the  mountains.  Thus,  therefore,  we  learn  to  regulate  our  researches  by  the 
general  rule,  and  seek  for  the  superior  rocks  in  the  lowest  positions,  or  the 
synclinal  valleys. 

Taking  these  local  basins  either  as  a  group  or  individually,  we  find  them 
much  shallower  than  occurs  in  the  Tottsville  region.  This  fact  was  also 
inferred  by  Mr.  Logan,  firom  the  firequency  with  which  the  conglomerate  ia 
brought  to  the  surface.*  In  the  present  instance,  too,  we  are  struck  with 
the  circumstance  of  the  greatly  reduced  thickness  of  the  entire  coal  series 
and  subjacent  conglomerate,  as  compared  with  the  same  rocks  in  the 
southern  field ;  even  so  near  as  Tamaqua,  eight  or  ten  miles  only  to  the 
south. 

The  basins  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  separately  indicated, 
with  his  usual  perspicuity,  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  his  third  annual  reportt 
Details  of  these  are  doubtless  reserved  for  the  final  rqxxt  of  that  survey. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  may  observe  that  this  country  contains  many  associations 
for  the  working  of  anthracite  deposits.  Most  of  these  companies  have  pub- 
lished statistical  reports  of  their  respective  localities,  with  maps,  analysis,  and 
other  suitable  illustrations.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years  prior  to  1846, 
the  development  of  these  valuable  depositories  of  mineral  fuel  proceeded 
with  languor,  owing  to  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  country.  Of  late, 
much  of  this  property  has  changed  hands  r  new  areas  have  been  laid  open, 
and  a  spirit  of  activity  has  again  manifested  itself  with  the  returning  prosperity 
of  the  times. 

The  section  below  represents  the  relative  position  of  the  various  anthracite 
basins  which  are  crossed  by  a  meridian  line  from  Mauch  Chunk  mines  to 
the  Wyoming  coal  valley,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles. 

Fig.  11. 

Traiuvene  SediM  qfthe  Psnmjilvania  AnthraeiU  Barins,  in  a  north  and  toiUh  direction, 

looking  wett. 
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The  eastern  group  of  coal  basins  belong  to  various  associated  companies. 
Those  which  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  mining  coal  and  making  rail 

*  Proceedtngf  Geol.  Soe'.  London,  Vol.  III.  p.  710, 1843. 
t  Third  Report  of  the  State  Geologitt,  p.  26. 
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roads,  are  the  Summit  Companj,  the  Hazelton,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  Bearer 
Meadow^  and  the  Buck  Mountain  Companies.  Their  workings  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  main  seam,  or  rather  to  a  group  of  three  or  four  seams, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-eight  feet,  the  coal  of  which  is  a  remarkably 
pure  anthracite,  highly  esteemed.  Our  notice  of  these  establishments  must 
be  necessarily  brie£ 

The  8vmmit  Coal  Company's  operations  until  lately  have  been  carried  on, 
in  great  measure,  as  an  open  quany,  not  possessing  a  rock  roof.  The  entire 
mass  is  estimated  at  twenty-seven  feet  thickness,  in  four  beds  or  divisions, 
and  from  the  undulation  of  the  strata,  it  is  brought  up  two  or  three  times  to 
the  surface  within  the  general  area.  The  works  are  recently  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  vertical  shidfl,  and  the  produce  is  as  follows:— 

In  1846        11368  tons 
1847        32,280  '« 

The  HazeUan  mines  are  worked  by  <<  slopes"  and  steam-power,  on  both 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  basin ;  that  is  to  say,  dipping  in  opposite 
directions  to  the  centre.  About  twenty  feet  thick  of  coal,  in  three  seams, 
are  mined  at  this  colliery.  The  basin  contains  two  or  three  smaller  beds,  as 
at  the  summit  mines.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  is  1.550. 

Amount  of  coal  sent  down  to  market  from  the  commencement  of  the 
colliery  in  1838  to  1844,  inclusive,  was 

271,066  tons 
In  the  year  1845  70,659  " 

«        «    1846         98,150  «   , 
«     1847        105,766  " 


Total        545,641 

The  Sugar  Loaf  mne  takes  the  coal  of  the  north  slope  of  the  Hazdton 
basin,  and  from  the  same  general  bed. 

The  aggregate  in  four  years,  ending  1845,  is  85,439  tons  only.  Circum- 
stances of  a  financial  character  have  interrupted  the  coal  operations  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  they  are  now  on  the  point  of  renewal  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

Beaver  Meadow  Colliery  exhibits  a  considerable  section  of  coal,  raised 
by  steam  power.  A  cubic  yard  of  this  splendid  anthracite  weighs  one  ton 
and  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Its  analysis,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  mines  we  have  enumerated,  appear  in  our  general  tables.  The  returns 
from  the  Beaver  Meadow  mines  commenced  in  1837.  From  that  year  to 
1842,  inclusive,  a  period  of  six  years,  the  aggregate  sent  to  market  was 


231,894  tons 

[nl844 

70,379   « 

«  1846 

77,227   « 

"  1846 

85,648  «' 

«  1847 

109,363  <• 

Total        574^11 


PENNSYLVANIA.  HI 

The  Buck  Mawitam  contains  four  coal  seams,  the  thickest  being  twenty- 
two  feet    The  company  here  sent  down 


In  1843 

2344  tons 

«  1844 

13,749  « 

"  1646 

23,914  « 

«  1846 

46,103  « 

«  1847 

60,847  " 

Total        137,457 

There  now  exist  facilities,  by  means  of  several  rail  roads,  and  by  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  on  the  east,  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  on  the  south, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  on  the  west,  for  transporting  to  tidewater  an 
unlimited  supply  of  a  mineral  fuel,  unsurpassed  in  point  of  purity,  probably, 
in  the  world.  So  late  as  1834,  the  Coal  Committee  reported  to  the  state 
legislature  that  "  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  this  middle  anthracite 
region,  was  estimated  at  only  five  hundred  tons,  which  were  hauled  in  wagons 
to  supply  the  neighbouring  districts."  What  has  been  accomplished  since, 
appears  from  the  preceding  notes,  and  show  an  aggregate  production  within 
a  veiy  few  years,  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons. 


III.  THE  NORTHERN  OR  WYOMING,  WILKESBARRE,  AND 
LACKAWANNA,  ANTHRACITE  REGION. 

In  the  western  half  of  this  elongated  basin,  the  coal  formation  occupies 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming;  the  remainder  extends  eastward  to  the 
Carbondale  works,  the  coals  of  which  almost  entirely  go  to  New  York,  and 
are  of  first  rate  quality. 

In  geological  character  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  and  second  coal 
fields  below,  although  it  has  been  less  disrupted.  Mr.  Logan  constructed  a 
transverse  section  in  1842.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  had  made  one  in  1830. 
Here  are  several  coal  seams,  varying  from  three  to  thirty*two  feet  thick ;  but 
their  number  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.*  Near  Wilkesbarre,  the  principal 
coal  mine  or  bed,  consists  of  a  series  of  layers,  amounting  to  twenty-nine 
feet  thickness ;  of  which  only  eighteen  feet  are,  or  lately  were,  worked.  This 
is  mined  by  leaving  pillars  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  square,  and  the  coal 
is  extracted  by  blasting ;  commencing  with  the  upper  seams.  There  are 
several  mines  towards  the  west,  from  this  position ;  some  of  which  are 
accessible  from  the  Susquehanna  river.  They  are  worked  by  means  of  open 
galleries,  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  These  are  generally  of  the 
denomination  of  red  or  grey  ash  coals ;  those  to  the  eastward  are  commonly 
of  the  white  ash  kind. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  Wyoming  coals  were  inferior  in  quality 
to  those  of  the  other  districts.  This  evil  reputation  was,  in  great  measure, 
derived  from  the  impolitic  method  of  mining,  during  the  early  years  of  coal 
operations  in  this  valley,  whereby  much  inferior  coal  was  permitted  to  go  to 
market  Where  regard  is  had  to  a  proper  selection  of  the  purest  seams,  or 
parts  of  seams,  the  coal  is  entitled  to  a  character  equal  perhaps  to  that  of 

*  sminaa'a  Joomtl,  1880.    Alto  Haurd'i  lUgiflter,  vol.  i.  p.  S19. 
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anj  other.  In  fact,  there  is  here,  as  in  every  part  of  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  great  variety  of  coal,  even  in  the  same  general  seam. 

The  existence  of  this  corobastible  was,  apparently,  known  much  earlier, 
than  that  of  the  southern  coal-fields ;  and  we  are  informed  that  it  was  fur- 
nished to  the  United  States  armory  at  Carlisle,  in  1775  and  1776 ;  but  that 
it  had  been  in  use  since  1768,  in  small  quantities. 

Carbondale  is  the  most  important  working  point  from  the  Lackawanna 
region, at  its  north-east  end;  from  whence,  in  1839,  a  railroad  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  were  opened  to  convey  the  coal  to  the  Hudson 
river,  and  thence  to  New  York ;  the  amount  transported  the  first  year  being 
7000  tons. 

In  1834  and  1845,  the  capital  invested  in  this  coal  undertaking,  was 
stated  to  be  as  follows: 


Canal  and  Railroad,  123  miles. 

Colliery  establishment,  canal  boats,  lands,  &c. 


1835 
•2,305,599 
862,501 


1845 
2,910,558 
245,971 


93,168,100        3,156,529 


In  1828,  there  was  but  a  solitary  house  on  the  site  of  Carbondale.  It 
contained  in  1833,  2000,  and  in  1840,  2,398  persons,  chiefly  employed  by 
the  company,  or  in  transportation,  6lc. 

There  is  no  description  of  fuel,  for  the  use  of  the  Hudson  river  steam 
vessels,  in  higher  repute  than  the  Lackawanna' coal. 

Table  of  the  amauni  of  Anthracite  exported  fr<m  the  Northern  Basin  or 

Division, 


Lackawanna  District.           | 

Wyoming  or  Williesbarre  District.  | 

Total. 

Tean. 

ToiMi. 

Tears. 

Toas. 

By  Oaaal  and  Elver. 

By  Leiiigh. 

Tons. 

1829 
;830 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 

7,000 
43,000 
84,600 
111,770 
43,700 
90,000 
106,270 
116,387 
76,321 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 

122,300 
148,470 
192,270 
227,606 
242,000 
261.006 
269,469 
318,000 
388,203 

Tons. 

32.917 
47,246 
67.740 
116,018 
178,401 
192.603 
289,898 

6,866 
10,246 

76,321 
122,300 
148,470 
226,187 
274,851 
299,740 
367,023 
461,836 
616,368 
678,801 

The  quantity  thus  far  redstered,  as  sent  from  this  region  between  1829  and  1846,  inclti- 
sire,  is  3,732,686  tons ;  which  is  evidently  less  than  the  amount  exported  from  the  basin, 
boidea  the  hom«  consamption.  It  ia  impossible  to  tell  the  amoant  which  passed  down  the 
rirer. 

The  coals  of  the  Lackawanna  or  Carbondale  district  are  transported  to 
Kew  York  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  108  miles;  railroad,  18 
miles;  and  river  natation,  91  miles.     Total,  217  miles. 

The  coals  of  the  Wyoming  district  descend  the  Susquehanna  194  miles, 
to  tide  at  Havre;  the  returns  are  from  the  Canal  Commissioners  reports ; 
distributing  coal  at  numerous  points  along  the  river. 


Passed  the  Tide  water  Canal  in  1845 
"  «         1846 


58,131  tons. 
67,996    « 


TJS3mBrhVA9iJL  lis 

Hie  Lftckawanna  is  oonsidered  the  lightest  of  the  white  ash  coals  that 
eoroe  to  market ;  the  usage  of  the  trade  formerly  assigned  thirty-three  bushels 
to  the  ton ;  Schuylkill  thirty,  and  Lehigh  twenty-eight  bushels.  Our  tables 
tf  specific  gratities  of  the  whole  series  of  Pennsyhania  anthracites  will^ 
however,  best  exemplify  this. 

Mr.  Logan,  in  a  communication  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in 
1642,  states  that  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  construct  a  section  of  the 
Wyommg  basin,  at  Wilkesbarre ;  and  furnishes  the  details  of  the  formations 
there.  The  coal  beds,  he  estimates  at  14  or  15  in  number,  with  an  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  70  to  80  feet 

IV.     BROAD  TOP  MOUNTAIN— SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL- 
FIELD IN  BEDFORD  AND  HUNTINGDON  COUNTIES. 

The  area  of  this  small  detached  coal-field  we  have  not  seen  announced. 
Our  own  calculation  is  about  forty  square  miles. 

Of  how  many  coal  seams  this  basin  is  made  up,  we  have  not  ascertained^ 
!heyond  the  six  or  seven  that  we  have  examined.  They  vary  in  thickness,  from 
three  to  eight  feet.  An  article  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  present  writer,  in  1835,  fiimishes,  in  conjuno 
ition  with  the  Section,  PI.  VII.,  a  view  of  the  principal  geological  features  of 
this  coal-field.  The  analysis,  in  the  same  paper,  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Clemson,  shows  not  more  than  17  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  70  per 
icent  of  carbon. 

An  analysis  from  c^al  of  this  region,  in  the  State  report,  shows  only  11 
percent  and  84  per  cent  of  carbon;  while  a  third  examiner,  Johnson,  finds 
16  per  cent,  of  the  one  and  77^  per  cent  of  the  other. 

The  requirements  of  the  neighbouring  iron  works,  &c.,  occasion  but  a 
small  amount  to  be  aBnually  mined;  while  the  insulated  position  of  the 
coal*field,  in  the  absence  of  a  canal  or  railroad,  prevents  a  coal  business  of 
consequence  bcnng  done  here  to  advantage.  There  are  no  returns  on  record 
of  the  quantity  produced  in  this  small  region,  for  the  reasons  assigned.  The 
peculiar  diaracter  of  this  coal,  which  greatly  resembles  the  Stony  Creek 
coal,  although  firom  its  remote  position  it  will  for  many  years  remain  in 
reserve,  must  always  confer  a  high  value  upon  it  for  furnace,  foundry,  and 
steam  purposes.*  The  mountain,  in  which  these  coal  seams  occur,  '*  is  a 
broad  irregular  plateau,  having  several  spurs,  running  out  towards  the 
bounding  valleys."  t 

REMARKS. 

We  are  aware  that,  by  geologists,  the  foregoing  details  of  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  regions  may  be  thought  somewhat  too  statistical.  Yet  if  geology 
be  estimated  with  relation  to  its  practical  usefulness,  and  in  its  economical 
sense : — if  it  be  viewed  in  its  tendency  to  benefit  the  community ;  to  de- 
signate new  channels  for  productive  industry ;  and,-— especially  as  regards 
the  New  World, — to  almost  boundless  sources  of  remuneration,  we  need 
not  terminate  this  portion  of  our  subject  with  an  apology  for  the  abundance 
of  that  species  of  informati<Mi.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  select  a  finer 
field,  wherein  to  demonstrate  the  practical  and  useful  applications  of  the 
veience,  than  the  country  from  whence  we  write. 

*  On  certain  coal  beda  near  Broad  Top  Moantaio,  described  under  the  denomiaation  of 
«  Bituminoos  Anthracite."^R.  C.  T.  in  Trana.  Geolog.  See.  of  Penn.,  p.  176, 1835. 
t^Qgi»pJ^9f  Peno^Tank,  p.  184, 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE. 

In  the  following  summary  are  exhibited  the  periodical  yearly  productioo 
of  anthracite^  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  tons  sent  to  market  by  various 
avenues,  at  the  ccHresponding  periods.  Of  the  home  consumption  for 
domestic  use,  for  manufrctories,  blast-furnaces,  forges,  rolling-mills,  and  the 
coal  which  is  conveyed  by  other  routes  from  the  mining  districts  than  the 
railroads  and  canals,  we  possess  no  returns  or  direct  means  of  judging. 

As  the  best  illustration  of  *the  rapid  progress  of  the  coal  trade,  and  of  its 
influence  on  the  domestic  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  since  the  opening  of 
the  mines,  we  annex  to  our  table,  in  the  fifth  column,  a  statement  of  the 
enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  sixth  column,  the 
coastwise  arrivals  at  the  same  port,  and  in  the  corresponding  years. 


PerMical  InereMa. 


Bent  to 

market  !■ 

fi?eii 

yean. 


Afgregmte 

•uppljr  at 

correipond- 

ing  periodf. 


Enrolled 
and  li- 
ceoeed 

Tonnage 
of  PhUad. 


C 

arrlvala 
at  PbUad. 


1820 

1S25 

1S29 

1834 
1837 

1838 

1839 
1840 

1841 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

1846 

1847 


'^Firtt  cargo  of  coal  sent  to  Philadelphia.*^ 
In  this  year  there  were  raiaed  at  Mauch  I 
Chunk,  in  the  Lehigh  region,  which  ^ 
continued  the  only  toarce  of  aupply  tor 
Jive  years,  . 

^he  first  retoms  from  the  Schuylkiln 
J  coal  district,  and  which,  with  Manch 
A  Chunk,  formnd  the  two  sources  for  four 
years, 

First  returns  from  the  Lackawanna  dis-' 
trict,  which,  added  to  the  former,  pro- 
duced in  the  three  coal  regions,  during 
five  years. 

The  Swatara  district  opened,  forming'', 
the  fourth,  fi»r  three  years, 
A  fifth  region,  the  Beaver  Meadow,' 
^came  into  operation, 
r  Another  colliery,  the  Haxleton,  in  the 
)  middle  region,  now  commenced,  and, 
(  with  the  five  others,  sent  to  market, 
(The  Shamokin  and    the    Sugar  Loaf 
/  mines,  now  contributed  to  the  supply, 
f  altogether  furnishing 
I  The  united  eiportation  from  all  these 
( localities  was 

{The  Wyoming,  or  Wilkesharre  district,' 
now  first  appears  ki  the  returns,  32,. 
917  tons.    To  this  may  be  added  the 
amount  mined,  during  several  preced- 
ing years,  by  Uie  Lykens  Valley  Com- 
pany, estimated  at  60,000  tons. 
General  production  this  year, 
( Includes  the  first  returns  from  the  Buck) 
^MounUin,  3 

General  production, 

(General    production,   inclnding  many 
I  new  collieries, 

f  General  production  comprises  a  great 
f  number  of  mines,  opened  within  a  few 
(  years,  particularly  in  Schuylkill  Co, 
(General  production  ' 
(638,317  tons, 


Tons, 
365 

34,893 

112,088 

383,547 
881,086 

739,293 

819,887 
865,414 

1,108,899 

1,018,001 
1,263,639 
1,631,669 
2,023,052 

2,343,992 

2,988,309 


Tons. 
365 

53,935 

355,015 

1,941,735 
4,131,548 

4,870,841 

5,690,168 
6,655,588 

7,607,398 

.8,716,399 
9,978,938 
11,610,607 
13,633,669 

15,977,651 

18,950,960 


Tons. 
84,117 

89,431 

37,494 

46,653 
68,237 

60,161 

63,790 
67,045 

71,588 

100,641 
104,340 
114,894 


877 

1195 

SSllO 

8686 
7776 

10,860 

11,188 
9,706 

11,738 

10,457 
7,666 
8,016 

11,476 

14,971 
18,069 


There  are  various  tables  in  circulation,  but  none  are  complete  in  all  the 
details.  In  comjpiling  the  foregoing  statement,  we  have  adhered  to  the 
official  returns  of  the  various  companies  as  far  as  possible,  assisted  by  the 


PENKSTLYANIA, 
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arniual  sammary  puUisbed  in  the  Potteville  Minen'  Joarnal,  and  the  Philti- 
delphia  Commercial  List 


PHILADELPHIA^  BEADING  AND  POTTSVILLE  RAILROAD, 
Fbr  the  Tran^partaiian  of  AnthracUe. 

The  increasing  demand  for  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylrania,  the  rapid  in- 
troduction of  this  combustible  into  most  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  cities 
of  the  seaboard,  for  domestic  purposes  as  an  economical  substitute  for  wood, 
and  its  enlarging  consumption  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  almost 
every  where,  wl^re  steam  was  the  moving  power,  accelerated,  at  a  ciMrre- 
sponding  rate,  the  requirements  of  the  owners  and  uses  of  the  collieries  for 
adequate  faeiiities  of  transportation. 

The  project  of  a  continuous  railroad  from  the  mines  of  Schuylkill  county 
to  the  river  Delaware,  the  nearest  point  of  shipment  at  Philadelphia,  first 
received  the  legislative  sanction  in  1833,  and  in  1835  the  arrangements 
having  been  organized,  the  work  was  commenced. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1838,  the  railroad  between  Reading  and  Norristown, 
uniting  there  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  railroad,  altogether  a 
distance  of  fifty-four  miles  was  opened  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
In  December,  1839,  the  line  of  railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
was  opened  for  transportation.  Subsequently,  the  works  were  extended  at 
its  southern  extremity  to  its  terminus  at  Richmond,  on  the  Delaware,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  northward  to  Port  Carbon,  near  Pottsville.  On  the  first 
day  of  January,  1842,  the  first  locomotive  and  train  passed  over  the  whole 
line,  between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  ninety-three  miles. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  or  quantity  of  coals  con- 
veyed on  this  railroad,  and  the  receipts  for  transportation  of  the  same,  from 
Jlh^  ^mmencement,  in  1841,  for  the  years  ending  November  30th|  annu- 
ally, compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Company. 


Tool  of  9340  llM. 

Freight  and  toll 

Freiglit 

Tean. 

of  coal  only. 

for  coal. 

per  ton. 

1841 

850 

1843 

49,752 

1843 

218,711 

11278,840 

•1.27 

1844 

421,958 

448,508 

1.06A 

1845 

814,279 

886,939 

1.08A 

1846 

1,188,858 

1,600,667 

1.35 

1847 

1,360,681 

1,698,664 

1.25 

Total, 

4,054,489 

From  the  same  official  reports  we  perceive  that  the  amount  of  running 
machinery,  in  employment  in  each  year,  on  this  railroad,  was  as  follows : 


Machlnea,  Oars,  Ibc. 

1843 

ld44 
47 

1846 
54 

t84«. 
~72 

1M7. 
77 

Locomotive  Eogines, 

31 

Coal  Cars, 

159S 

2456 

3104 

4559 

4606 

Freight  Can, 

206 

265 

294 

482 

502 

Passenger  and  Baggage  Can, 

19 

19 

81 

19 

22 

Extra  Cars  for  wood  tenders,  &c. 

46 

34 

«      Sutiooary    Engines,     and 

PorUble  Steam  Engines, 

4 

13 

**     Locomotive  EDgines, 

1 

2 

HonMy 

31 

50 
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Th  number  rfpassaigers  (rantporied,  the  reee^sfir  tMrfm,  and  the 
nwnber  ofmiks  travelled,  are  thus : 


Tetn. 

NoBber  of 
paiMngerf. 

MUm  tnvelled. 

Rec€ipto. 

1843 

1844 
1845 
1846 

1847 

56,554 
66,503 
63,719 
88,641 
97,463 

9,457,439 
3,159,909 
3,049,499 
4,154,914 
4,660,960 

•71,895 
99,369 
103,411 
141,749 
156,901 

The  total  length  of  lateral  railrotds  connecting  with  the  Reading  railroad, 
onder  other  charters  and  corporations,  but  all  contribating  to  its  business, 
using  its  cars,  and  returning  them  loaded  with  coal,  was  about  ninety-five 
miles,  in  1846.* 

According  to  the  annual  general  account  of  the  company  for  the  year 
ending  80th  November,  1846,  the  total  cost  of  the  railroad,  locomotives, 
cars,  real  estate,  depots,  and  materials,  is  911,589,606. 

During  the  year  1846,  there  were  cleared  from  Port  Richmond,  the  ship- 
ping depot  of  this  company,  on  the  Delaware, 
Number, 
7,486  vessels,  carrying  802,464  tonsf  of  Schuylkill  coal. 

Also        1,468  <<  181,792         ^    Lehigh  coal. 

Total       8,958  1,074,256 

In  1847, 11,439  from  Port  Richmond. 


SCHUYLKILL  NAVIOATIOK, 

For  the  transportation  of  Anthracite — length  one  hundred  and  eight  and  A 
quarter  miles,  hckage  six  hurSbred  and  twenty  feet. 

This  canal,  which  was  commenced  some  years  before  the  importance  of 
the  Pottsville  coal-field  was  known,  or  even  suspected,  affi>rds,  through  the 
annual  reports  of  its  directors,  an  unerring  criterion  of  the  rapid  advancement 
of  the  coal  trade. 

Table  of  the  annual  number  of  tons  of  Anthracite,  the  anunrnt  of  toll  received 
thereon,  and  the  average  rates  of  toll  per  ton  on  the  Schuylkill  Navigation, 
from  the  commencement  of  its  coal  trade  in  1825;  compiled  from  the  com^ 
pony's  annual  reports. 


Taart. 

TODf. 

Toll. 

Per  ton. 

Totra. 

TOBt. 

Toll. 

Per  ton. 

1825 

6,600 

$9,700 

•  1.49 

1839 

442.608 

•381,198 

$0.86 

1828 

47,284 

46,201 

0.97 

1840 

452,291 

373,400 

0.82 

1830 

89,984 

87,192 

0.97 

1841 

584,692 

482,460 

0.82 

1832 

209,271 

199,784 

0.95 

1842 

491,602 

235,544 

0.50 

1834 

226,692 

204,490 

0.90 

1843 

447,058 

260,724 

0.58 

1835 

339,508 

310,475 

0.91 

1844 

898,887 

169,880 

0.43 

1836 

432,045 

399,472 

0.91 

1845 

263,587 

O.SS 

1837 

523,152 

484,799 

0.92 

1846 

3,440 

eloied. 

0^ 

1838 

433,875 

385,024 

0.88 

1847 

222,693 

^  Minen>  Joarnal,  Janaair  2Sd,  1847. 

t  Philidelphia  Commercial  Liit,  January  I6tb,  1847. 
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M.  Oieiralier  ebrtectly  remarks,  that  the  value  of  this  anthracite  region 
[giseraent^  has  literally  become  immense;  and  its  workings  fexploitation] 
have  accomplished  a  revolution  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Atlantic 
states.*  This  canal  was  commenced  in  1817,  bat  it  was  not  until  1825 
that  anthracite  commenced  to  form  the  principal  part  of  its  tonnage. 

In  1833  the  number  of  canal  boats  used  on  the  Schuylkill  Navigation, 
was  580. 

In  1843  the  number  of  loaded  canal  boats  which  passed  down  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation,  was  as  follows— 

Covert  boats,  adapted  to  the  direct  trade  from  Pottsville  to  New  York, 
averaging  sixty  tons,  .....  278 

O^^  canal  boats,  for  coal,  ....  434 

Lime  boats,  and  miscellaneous,     ....  58 

Registered,  as  passing  the  Fairmount  locks  -  •  770 

The  usual  boating  season  is  thirty-five  weeks,  annually. 

The  tonnage  has  been  annually  advancing,  from  32,000  tons  in  1826,  to 
540,000  tons  in  1845.  The  charges  on  the  transportation  of  coal  have  been 
reduced  during  this  period. 

In  1826  the  tolls  received  amounted  to  somewhat  less  than  1  i  cent  per  mile. 
1843  the  whole  charge,  including  freight  and  toll,  "       1^    "        ** 
1845        "  «  •*      (toll  J  of  1  cent)  "       1      *'        " 

The  actual  tdl  received  each  year  from  1825  to  1845,  is  shown  in  the 
preceding  table. 

In  the  latter  year,  the  universal  voice  of  those  concerned  in  the  coal 
business,  and  of  the  great  body  of  residents  and  proprietors  of  manufactories 
along  the  line,  having  for  some  time  called  for  farther  improvement  of  the 
navigation,  the  stockholders  resolved  to  enlarge  the  works,  so  as  to  pass  boats 
of  three  times  the  former  tonnage.  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  season 
of  1846  was  devoted  to  this  undertaking,  and  the  navigation  was  necessarily 
suspended  during  that  year. 

Four  thousand  men  were  employed  on  these  works,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  an  adequate  supply  of  mechanics  could  be  raised  to  carry  on 
the  work  with  a  rapidity  commensurate  with  the  wishes  of  the  directors. 

Amidst  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  caused  by  repeated  freshets 
and  the  destruction  of  half  completed  works,  the  great  object  was  accon^ 
plished  at  the  close  of  1846,  in  a  satisfactory  style,  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
admits  of  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  internal  improvements  of  this 
country.  The  report  of  the  president  and  managers  of  the  company,  4th 
January,  1847,  details  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  final  result. 

The  capacity  of  the  present  navi^tion,  is  therein  stated  as  being  nine 
times  as  great  as  the  canal  when  originally  opened  to  the  trade.  It  now 
averages  more  than  seventy  feet  in  width,  and  six  feet  deep.  It  is  adapted 
for  boats  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burthen,  and  will  be 
adequate  to  the  convenient  transit  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  tona 

The  aggregate  investment  of  the  company  on  the  1st  January,  1847, 
including  all  liabilities,  as  well  for  the  construction  of  the  work  as  for  boats 
and  cars,  d6c.,  amounted  to  $5,785,667. 

Besides  the  canal  boats  specified  above,  the  company  possess  three  hun- 
dred cars,  to  run  upon  the  lateral  railroads. 

*  Hittoire  et  deieription  des  Voim  de  oommonioation  tux  £tati-Uoii,  ptr  M.  CheTalier. 
Parii,  1840. 
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QuanHty  of  SchuyUcitt  Coal  atwuaUy  sold  in  PhUadefphia  for  home  ewi- 
iumption^  which  descended  by  the  SehuyUdU  Navigation. 


Deliyered  &t  Philadelphia,-^ 


Ymfs. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


Tom. 


61,944 
71,916 
98,707 
100,694 
90,000 


Ymn. 


1841 
1843 
1844 
1847 


Tom. 


89,000 

88,000 

97,600 

996,610 


The  registration  of  the  consumption  in  Philadelphia,  appears  to  have  been 
discontinued.  The  quantity  which  was  received  by  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1847,  by  railroad,  was^  203,540  tons. 

Freights  ofSchuyUdQ  Cod  annually  from  PottsmUe  in  the  month  of  October 
in  each  year,  per  ton. 


1844 

1845 

1S46 

1847 

fTo  Philadelphia  by  Canal, 

$0.85 

1.00 

2.00 

Fr«igbt  iDd  Toll 

To  Philadelphia  by  Railroad, 

1.2d 

1.40 

1.70 

From  PotUTiIle    ^ 

To  Richmond, 

1.60 

2.00 

To  New  York, 

2.25 

3.50 

2.70 

fTo  New  York, 

1.00 

I.IO 

1.00 

1.30 

To  Albany  and  Troy, 

1.50 

1.50 

1.45 

FreighU 
From  the  Depot   , 

To  Hartford,  Con.  - 

1.65 

1.66 

To  Salem, 

2.37i 

at  Richmond  on  i 

To  Boston,  -           -           - 

1.70 

i;70 

1.60 

2.50 

the  Delaware 

To  Fall  River  and  Providence, 
To  Baltimore, 
^To  Washington , 

1.35 

1.40 

1.30 
.76 
.80 

1.80 

On  the  enlargement  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation,  in  1846,  it  was  esti-' 
mated  by  the  directors  that  the  actual  cost  of  freight  from  Pottsville  to  New 
York,  with  an  adequate  supply  of  large  boats,  would  be  about  91.35  per  ton. 
The  freight  in  August,  1847,  was,  however,  $2.00  to  Richmond  only. 

The  direct  exportation  of  coal  from  the  Schuylkill  region,  which  de- 
scended the  Schuylkill  Navigation  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  to 
New  York.* 


Yeara.         Loaded  Canal  Boati. 


Ton*. 


1839 

27,000 

1840 

64,388 

1841 

1.354 

78,296 

1842 

2,243 

126,554 

1843 

2,045 

119,972 

1844 

111,521 

1845 

116,610 

1846  Nar. 

suspended. 

We  have  seen  a  statement,  purporting  to  exhibit  the  importance  to  Penn- 
sylvania of  the  trade  in  anthracite : — ^that  in  the  year  1845,  independent  of 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  State,  there  were  shipped  to  other  states,  as 


^  Annual  Reports. 
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mach  coa]  as  UnOimted  at  the  aTerage  yalue  [$iM  per  tonj  at  the  place 
of  shipment,  to  the  aam  of  $5,000,000.*  In  1847,  the  value  of  the  anthnt* 
Qite  shipped  at  tidewater  for  other  states,  was  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  OF  PENN8YLVAKIA. 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  in  the  mining  and  manufaetare  of  which, 
according  to  the  census  returns  of  1841,  more  than  twenty  millions  of  capi- 
tal were  employed  in  the  United  States, — nearly  eight  millions  of  which 
appertained  to  Pennsylvania^— the  coal  production  of  this  State  then  gave 
employment  to  more  workmen,  and  more  capital  than  all  the  other  minerals 
in  the  Union  combined,  or  more  than  2^  times;  as  is  shown  in  the  follow* 
ing  table : 


Men  empIoTed  in  mining 
Capiitl  invested, 
Eiclusive  of  the  canals 
railroads,       Persons, 

United  autes  In  1840. 

Pennsylvania  In  1840. 

Lead. 

Gold. 

All  other 

Metals. 

Anthracite. 

Bttamln- 
oos  Coal. 

Total 

Coal. 

1,017 
$1,346,756 

2,791 

1,046 
$834,326 

Som  tot. 

728 

4238,980 

$1,820,061 

2,997 
$4,334,102 

1,798 
$300,416 

4,796 
4,634,618 

In  1847,  the  capital  invested  in  the  canals  and  railroads,  communicating 
with  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  amounted  to  more  than 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  wholly  independent  of  the  capital  employed 
in  the  coal  regions,  and  the  trade  consequent  upon  it. 


RAPID  AUGMENTATION  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  distressing  years,  from  1841  to  1843,  when 
every  species  of  property  was  alarmingly  depreciated,  and  all  business 
appeared  to  be  paralyzed,  the  anthracite  trade  in  its  various  departments, 
although  not  yielding  enormous  profits,  steadily  and  rapidly  acquired  im- 
portance, from  the  period  of  its  commencement.  Each  succeeding  year  ssiw 
new  fields  explored;  new  deposits  discovered;  more  enterprise  exerted  in 
opening  approaches  from  the  seaboard  to  the  coal  beds,  and  more  avenues 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mineral  fuel  through  the  wilderness;  more 
ca|Ntal  invested  in  this  fruitful  branch  of  industry  and  commerce.  Each 
year  added  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  extent,  the  limits,  the  existence,  of 
these  vast  carboniferous  masses ;  and  advanced  our  progress  in  the  science 
of  industrial  and  economic  geology.  As  in  the  building  of  the  mighty 
Egyptian  pyramid,  each  year  saw  arise,  with  augmented  bulk,  and  still  in- 
creasing  magnitude,  that  immense  fabric  which  had  commenced  from 
nothing. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  an  elaborate  description  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal-fields  can  be  satisfactorily  presented.  That  task  will,  no  doubt, 
ere  long  be  executed  by  able  hands,  under  all  the  advantages  which  the  in- 
fluence and  the  resources  of  the  State  government  can  confer.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  selection  from  the  notes  which  have  accumulated  under  the  author's 
hands, — although  derived  from  sources  common  to  all, — in  the  absence  of 

*  Anthraoite  Gazette,  Feb.  7th,  1846. 
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data  more  acientiSoy  and  oT  statistics  more  official,  will  be  the  best  sobstitati 
he  can  offbr. 

The  foUowing  table  in  the  diagram  form,  so  ftr  as  extends  down  to  1842/ 
is  compiled  by  adding  to  the  amount  sent  to  market  in  each  year,  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  on  hand  at  its  commencement,  and  deducting  the  surplns  remain- 
ing at  its  expiration.  The  succeeding  years  represent  the  production, 
annually.  From  1842  to  1848,  the  returns  are  of  the  amount  which  reached 
tide. 

Adhering  to  the  metaphor  which  he  has  era]4oyed,  the  writer  presents 
his  readers  with  a  diagram  of  this  statistical  pyramid  ;-*built,  not  with 
granite,  nor  sienite,  nor  ponderous  marble,  but  with  PennsylTania  anthracite, 
and  reared  by  her  industrious  citizens  and  free  labourers. 

Which  of  the  two  fabrics,— that "  of  the  olden  time,"  or  this,  in  the  build- 
ing of  which  most  of  us  have  had  a  hand, — is  most  conducive  to  "  the  good 
use  of  roan  V*  let  the  economists  say. 

Mr.  Gliddon  tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  days  of  yore,  builded  their 
pyramids  "  from  the  top  downwards''— and  so,  too,  have  we  constructed  our 
pyramid.  We  are,  therefore,  not  without  good  precedents,  as  venerable  as 
they  are  substantial,  for  such  a  practice. 

And  now  let  us  compare  our  werk  with  theirs. 

We  are  told  that  it  employed  100,000  men,  during  twenty  years,  to  con- 
struct the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  Shoopho,  and  that  ten  preceding  years  were 
requisite  merely  to  prepare  the  materials,  and  to  convey  them  from  the 
quarry,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Now  this,  the  largest  of  all  the  pyramids, 
contained  an  area  of  3,300,000  cubical  yards.  Allowing  the  ordinary  com* 
putalion,  that  a  cubic  yard  of  anthracite  is  equivalent  to  one  ton  in  weight, 
and  as  we  have  brought  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  about  nineteen 
millions  and  a  half  of  cubic  yards  or  tons,  and  have  conveyed  them  an 
average  distance  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we  have,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  acquired  materials  about  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  six  such 
structures,  united  in  one.  Such  are  the  colossal  proportions  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania Pyramid. 

To  be  sure,  the  outline  is  not  symmetrically  beautiful,  nor  in  that  strict 
geometrical  proportion  which  the  eye  delights  to  dwell  on,  or  which  the 
architect  loves  to  contemplate.  True,  its  upper  portion  is  somewhat  too 
attenuated;  but,  then,  we  make  it  up  in  the  base.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  we  admit,  the  outline  had  more  of  the  spire  than  of  the  pyramS  about 
it ;  but  then  we  were  short-handed ;  and,  moreover,  as  soon  as  we  discovered 
our  error,  we  lost  very  little  time  in  correcting  that,  as  the  books  show;  and 
we  soon  adopted  more  substantial  proportions. 

The  base  is  now  so  broad  and  so  firmly  planted,  and  the  structure  has 
withstood  such  heavy  storms  of  late  years,  that  no  fears  for  its  permanence 
and  future  increase  can  now  be  entertained. 

Success,  then,  to  our  great  Pennsylvania  Pyramid !  May  its  proportions 
increase  and  overshadow  the  land ! — may  it  ensure  protection,  security,  and 
prosperity  to  all  who  seek  its  shelter,  or  who  labour  around  its  base ! — ^to  all 
who  contribute  towards  its  enlargement ! 
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STATISTICAL  PTBAMID  OF  THS  ANNUAL  CONSUliPTlDN  OF  ABIERICAH 

ANTHRACITE. 


Tears. 


18S0 
18S1 
18$S 
18S3 
ISM 
1886 
1826 
18!^ 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


Tons. 


.  .  -  365  - 
.  .  1,078- 

-  .fi,aE3- 

-  -  9^41- 

-  33,699.^ 

-  4S,H5" 
*  5e,0«7« 

-  73,403- 

-  104,403  - 

-  143,734- 

-  318,871- 
.  395,365- 

-  45l,63d« 


—mm ' 
—\mm- 
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ANTHRACITfi^-4TATI8TIC8  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Lehigh  Company*s  Mines.  So  rapid  was  the  increase  in  the  demand  Tor 
anthracite,  after  the  export  trade  commenced  in  the  year  1825,  [although 
the  home  market  originated  in  1B21,1  that  in  ten  years,  as  appears  from  the 
official  returns  in  IS35,  the  number  ot  coasting  vessels  that  received  freights 
of  the  coal  which  had  descended  the  Delaware,  was  one  thousand  and 
sixty-nine. 

Amatmt  of  AtUkracke  seni  doumjrom  the  Compantfs  mtnei  ai  Mauch  Chtaik 

ana  Ro&m  Run. 


Tom  tmm  iha 

Tons  from  the 

11  years,  prerioasly  to 

Yean. 

Co/t  inta«f . 

Teara. 

Co.'a  mlnea. 

1831 

807,887 

1841 

78,164 

1831 

44,683 

1848 

163,768 

1833 

183,441 

1843 

138,886 

1837 

300,000 

1844 

810,846 

1838 

154,693 

1846 

867,740 

1839 

148,607 

1846 

874,683 

1R40 

108,864 

1847 

334,929 

Oenerdl  staiemefU  of  the  Coal  emwtyed  on  the  Lehigh  Namgatimu 

Until  so  late  as  1837,  the  only  coal  sent  down  to  market  was  from  the 
Lehigh  Company's  own  mineS,  in  the  Southern  Region. 


Yean. 


Periodical  Increase. 


Tone  of  coal 
tranaported. 


Tollfl  chiefly 
arising  from 
coaK 


'1836 
1837 


1839 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


The  annaal  aoantity  had  iocreaaed  from  366  tooa  in  1880  to 
(By  the  adaition  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  coal  from  the) 
3d  Diatrict 

The  Haileton  Company'i  mln^  came  into  operation,! 
[and  the  whole 

The  Sugar  Loaf  mines  commenced  in  addition,  making! 
thia  year 

A.dditional  mines  were  put  in  work  in  the  3d  Region,' 
in  this  and  following  years. 

The  reduction  is  owing  to  the  damage  to  the  canal  by 
(a  freshet. 
Quantity  sent  down  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation, 

«       u  «  «  «4  (some) 

delay  on  account  of  atrike  of  boatmen,)  \ 

A' conaiderable  improvement  in  the  trade  of  this  year. 
A  very  favourable  year  for  tranaportation. 
do.  do.  do.  • 

do.  do.  do. 


148,311 
834,095 

314,311 

331,850 

335,585 

143,038 

373,553 

367,836 

377,094 
439,493 
533,397 
643,613 


•110,906 
149,966 

135,411 

141,300 

143,335 

65,793 

157,-844 

173,660 

170,759 
303,405 


Shipments  of  Lehigh  Coal  from  Bristol  to  Philadelphia,  and  ports  on  the 

Delaware. 


Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Lehigh  Co.    Others  no 
separate  account  kept 
since  1844. 

1831 
1825 
1830 
1833 

535 
11,345 
13,601 
35,000 

1834 
1835 
1839 

80,000 
85,000 
43,000 

1842 
1843 
1844 

50,780 
77,840 
35,973 

*  History  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  1840,  p.  61. 
t  Annual  reporU  of  Uie  Bilanagers.    The  eeparate  amoanta  of  toll  on  the  coal  are  not 
distingnished  in  the  published  retnms. 
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LEHIGH  COAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  from  the  PennsylTania  Canal  Commissioners'  anndal 
reports,  shows  the  amount  of  anthracite  received  on  the  Delaware  division 
of  the  State  Canals  at  the  undermentioned  points. 


Sent  loothward  from  EmCoii, 
ReceiTod  at  Bristol, 

1844. 

1845. 

.     1846. 

1847. 

Tons. 
301,966 
290,106 

Tons. 
892,821 
836,199 

Tons. 
622,990 
387,786 

Tom. 
460,178 

Shipments  and  clearances  from  Philadelphia  and  Bristol,  laden  with 
Lehigh  coal,  in  1846,  1468  vessels,  exclusive  of  boats,  carrying  181,792 
tons.* 

Summary  of  Coal  brought  to  Tidtfiom  ike  three  prineipaJl  regima. 


The  aggregate  of  coal  brought  down  by  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  from  the  commencement 
of  the  trade  in  1820,  Including  that  from  the 

1645. 

1846, 

1847. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Lehigh  Company's  mines,  the  Beaver  Meadow, 

Haileton,  Sugar  Loaf,  and  other  collieries,  to 

1846.^7,  [exclusive  of  S1,9S6  tons  from  Sha- 

mokin  conveyed  by  another  route,] 

8,206,734 

8,636,187 

4,313,086 

The  Schuylkill  region  had  produced  up  to 

the  same  period,  [exclusive  of  233,282  tons 

from  Pinegrove,] 

7,892,744 

8,968,098 

10,687,064 

The  Northern  region  unt  to  market  fry  tlu 

usual  avenues. 

2,676,473 

3,088,341 

8,767,142 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  bearing  the  title  of  **  the  Stream  of  the  Lehigh 
coal  trade"  we  have  exhibited,  under  one  view,  the  whole  extent,  past  and 
present,  of  the  trade,  from  its  origin.  We  represent,  in  this  sketch,  the  main 
stream  and  the  lateral  channels  through  which  the  anthracite  finds  its  way 
to  market.  True  it  is,  the  stream  has  heretofore  flowed  somewhat  irregu- 
larly; sometimes  embarrassed  by  natural  obstacles  and  unexpected  calami- 
ties; sometimes  interrupted  by  temporary  causes;  yet  has  it  ever  pursued 
its  accelerated  course,  and  onwards  advanced  in  an  accumulated  volume. 
Notwithstanding  every  check,  always  has  it  surmounted  all  barriers;  always 
maintained  its  progressive  character.  Always  has  it  given  promise,  in  no 
distant  time,  of  a  mighty  flood;  prolific — fertilizing — reproductive.  Suc- 
cess, then,  to  the  Stream  of  the  Lehigh  coal  trade!  Onward  may  it  flow; 
swelling  in  its  volume;  bearing  on  its  surfiice  and  in  its  inmost  depths,  the 
elements  of  prosperity  to  all  who  embark  upon  its  waters !  For  ourselves, 
and  in  our  day,  we  perceive  but  the  beginning.  We  approach  but  the 
fountain  head ; — the  margin  of  a  stream  to  whose  capacity  we  can  suggest 
no  ultimate  limit.  We  see,  but  darkly,  the  outline  of  that  magnificent  future^ 
to  which  all  things  are  tending,  when  its  projectors  shall  cease  to  exist 


*  Philadelphia  Comnercial  Lift,  16th  January,  1847. 
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Fig.  la 

THE  STREAM  OF  THE  LEHIOH  GOAL  TRAN,  DURING  TWEffTT-EIGHT 

YEARS. 


ICaaeh  Chaak  to 
BaitoB. 


\Mawh  Chunk 


Yeart. 


1820 
1835 
1830 
1835 
1838 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


TOBI. 


365 
S8,393 
41,750 
131»250 
214,211 
225,585 
272,553 
267,826 
377,004 
429.453 
522,297 
643,971 


EMtOB  to  Bristol. 

1836 

112,082 

1838 

151,788 

1840 

171,210 

1842 

211,817 

1848 

197,000 

1844 

290,105 

1845 

835,199 

1846 

387,786 

1847 

450,178 

flhippAd  to  Philii- 

delphlm. 

1821 

»2i5 

1825 

n,24& 

1830 

13,601 

1842 

50,780 

1843 

77,S40 

tS46 

181, 7&3 

PuMd  up  Morris 
Canal. 


y»»w. 

Tom, 

1S43 

30,000 

1842 

20,608 

IMI 

2.765 

1840 

30,210 

Ifl33 

48,431 

1838 

48,700 

IS36 

33,000 

Shipped  fnr 

EatiitrD  Port*^ 

1833 

62 

1845 

26,5aa 

ia30 

15,37) 

\^m 

30,000 

1839 

J  4,000 

1842 

117,397 

1843 

BU,«36 

1844 

130,074 

KmrnrLVAKU. 
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EXPORTS  OF  AKTHRACIT£  FROM  THE  SCHUTLEILL  AND  DELAWARE. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  tons  of  antliracitei  which  had  descended  from 
the  Lehigh  and  Schnylkill  naTigations,  and  which  were  shipped  for  export- 
ation eoastwist^  together  with  the  number  of  Teasels  df  all  sorts,  [[brigs, 
schooners,  and  sloops,]  irdghted  therewith  at  PhiladfelphJia  or  Bristol. 

This  statement  is  exclosi?e  of  the  coal  which  |WMi  through  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan,  and  the  Morris  canals.* 


UhlghCoaUfhined 
from  Bristol  and  Phil 

MaatwiM 

SebuylkOi  Goal,  ihlMll  4S0Batwlfta  from  tiM 

«dalpbta. 

Vaaeela 

Ttftn. 

TmmIi 
cleared. 

Tona. 

cleared. 
No. 

Tom. 

1839 

4 

181 

18S5 

190 

19^78 

1830 

644 

63,137 

1833 

329 

30,753 

9,010 

198,168 

'    1835 

1069 

70,194 

9,361 

967,13# 

1836 

961 

30,076 

3,925 

344^819 

1837 

61 

6,549 

3,070 

398,304 

1838 

96 

38,977 

9,695 

978,968 

1839 

168 

44,000 

9,561 

986,990 

1841 

3,065 

867,819 

1849 

Vfe»mBiWloL 

117,397 

9,134 

956,080 

1844 

1197 

130,074 

1846    . 

1468 

181,799 

7,485  . 

892,«4')     fVomPort 
1,375,000  3  Riohmond  only. 

1847 

11,439 

PRICES  OF  ANTHRACITE  IN  PfillJlD&LPmA* 

Afteragt  Retail  Prices  for  unbroken  Coalf  delivered  in  iP&ilade^Ata, 
ton  0^12240  Jbs,,€kiefly  derived  from  the  Oommerdal  List,  and 
Bickneffs  jfttport&i  ana  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 


-Tean. 

White 

^•1 

Aeb. 

Taart. 

Uhlfh 
White 
Aah. 

Schaylklll 
Bed  Ash. 

See  also  the  dioffram  of  Lehigh 
prices  of  BDthrAoite,  [Fig.  14.] 

These  prices  are,  of  course,  only 
approximdte. 

The  SchuylkOl  white  ash  eoaX  has 
of  late  years  almost  superseded  the 
use  of  LOiigh  coai.  in  Philadelphia, 
and  is  usually  retailed  at  25  cents  per 
ton,  below  Ae  SehujlkUI  red  ash. 

See  diagram.  [Fig.  16.]  Schuyl- 
kill  prices  of  anthracite. 

182S 
1830 
1839 
1834 
1836 
1838 

§6.50 
6.60 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.50 

$7.00 
6^ 
6.00 
5.25 
7.60 
6.00 

1840 
1849 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

f5.50 

'4.50 
6.00 

95.50 
4.25 
8.50 

3JM)  to  4.00 
4.25  to  4.50 
4M  to  4.76 

*  Partly  taken  from  the  Commercial  List  of  Philadelpfai*,  Jan.  9, 1847, 
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DELAWARE  AND  BARITAN  CANAL. 

PenDsylvania  coals  [Schuylkill  and  Ijehigb]  which  paaaed  through  the 
Delaware  and  Rahtan  Canal  to  New  York. 
Years.  Tons. 

1842,  171,754 

1844,  267,496 

1845,  372,072  Tans. 

1846,  399,923 1  Lehigh  Coal,        134,667 

1847,  540,200  /  Schuylkill,  405,533 

Number  of  Canal  Boats  which  cleared  from  Bristoli  on  the  Delaware 
Canal. 

Years.  Boats. 

1842, 4603 

1845, 7361 

1846, 7785 

1847, 9208 

Total  number  of  clearances  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  1846,  of 
coals  of  all  descriptions,  8953  vessels,  averaging  120  tons,  and  containing 
1,065,228  tons,  in  addition  to  that  shipped  in  b^ts  from  the  Lehigh.*  In 
the  year  1847,  the  number  of  clearances  of  vessels  laden  with  coal,  from 
Port  Richmond,  near  Philadelphia,  was  increased  to  11,439. 

Rates  of  Commission  as  regards  coal,  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Trade. 

Commission  on  Sales,         ....        5  per  cent. 
Receiving  Commission,  -        -        -        -  10  cents  per  ton* 

DOMESTIC  COMMERCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  tables  ahow  the  progressive  increase,  in  periods  of  five 
years,  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage^  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  total  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of  that 
port ;  which  increase  is,  in  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  coal  trade  of 
Pennsylvania,  within  the  last  twenty  years.t 


Tean. 

Coaitwii*. 

Total  Ton- 

ered,  enrolled 
and  licensed. 

;Tean. 

Coaatwiee. 

Total  Toa- 
naaeregiau 
ered,  enrolled 
and  licenied. 

eorollnd 
Tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 

Uceneed  Ton- 

nafe. 

1791 
1795 
1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 
1830 
1825 

S,9SS 
7,326 
8,032 
11,000 
15,803 
22,300 
24,117 
2$,421 

57,5?0 
90,946 

103,011 
87,254 

125,258 
87,254 
83,575 
95,011 

1830 
1835 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

24,230 
49,800 
67,045 
71,588 
57,749 

72,215 
86,445 
103,944 
105,805 
100,641 
104,340 
114,894 

There  are  a  few  unavoidable,  but  not  very  material,  discrepancies  in  some 
of  these  returns,  owing  to  the  different  sources  from  whence  the  data  have 
been  obtained. 

*  Philadelphia  Commercial  Llit,  I6th  Janaary,  1847. 

t  Sutiatical  Annali  of  the  United  Sutei.  Adam  Seybert,  MJ).  PhiU.  1818,  tad  otber 
aathoritiee. 
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As  regards  the  fbreign  eammeree  of  PhUadehMa,  oar  returns  exhibit  a 
great  fiUiing  off,  whilst  that  of  New  York  and  Boston  has  oonsiderably 
augmented.  The  following  abstraet  is  soffieient  to  show  the  relative  |iro- 
portions  of  the  foreign  trade  enjojed  by  these  three  principal  ports. 


TaUe  of  the  Foreign  ArrivaU  and  Dtpmrturu^  and  of  ike  aggrigatt 
of  the  Exports  and  Imparts. 


Vabu 


Ptall«d«lphiA. 

Wtw  York. 

BMton 

FlM«lgBOMBaMfe«. 

GUyasdStAta. 

1 

J 

J 

J 

J 

1 

J 

1 

1 

III 

HI 

III 

1 

III 

III 

111 

ni 

Ill 

1821 

147,918 

915,550,689 

326,435 

$48,144,667 

1826 

• 

25,485,545 

543,610 

87,067,252 

1830 

12,993,915 

558,000 

$23,528,791 

1832 

t 

14,194,324 

79,214,347 

26,868,280 

18S5 

16,129,112 

834,054 

118,536,569 

26,596,146 

1842 

899 

173,581 

11,152.515    9,166 

1,921,810 

85,453,000 

4.M4 

662,887 

27,794.000 

1844 

901 

168,8101 

7,453,006  12,012 

2,895,176 

91,088,693 

4,866 

712,787 

27,667,843 

1845 

787 

8,608,912 

81,164,479 

25,375,668 

1846 

917 

173^)00 

8,829,925  Wfi^ 

3,176,981 

111,289,696 

5,830 

796,721 

34,507,073 

184^7 

i,a55| 

147,915,53]  4,088 

Valm  of  Exports^  domaiic  and  foreign^  from  the  Cuaimn-house  returns^ 
from  the  PorU  ofPhilade^Jda,  New  York,  and  Boston, 


Taan. 

PhllAdelphU. 

New  Tork. 

neon. 

1843 

1844 
1845 
1846 

1847 

§3,059,171 
3,664,696 
3,916,833 
6,118,054 
8,589,966 

#88,696,789 
30,493,679 
35,607,367 

•9,370,857 
8,575,384 

Value  of  the  General  Cbmrnerce,  foreign  and  domeetic'^lmparts  and 

Eiports.^ 


Impoitt  and  ExporU. 

Toan. 

Philadelphia. 

New  Tork. 

Boston. 

1845 
1846 

1847 

if 

$111,989,696 
147,915,531 

•30,962,734 
31,202,050 

*  Hanrd't  Reffia.  of  Penna.,  1828. 

t  Dictionary  ofCommerce. 

X  Geography  of  Pennsylvania,  Trego,  p.  145.  Commercial  Lift  and  Philadelphia  Pricee 
Carrent.  American  Almanac,  1846-7.  Hunt'a  Merchanu'  Magasine.  Nilee'i  Regiater. 
M'Colloch*B  GaxetUer.  fimignnta'  Directory,  1820.  Commerce  and  NaTigation  of  th« 
V.  8.,  1844.  ^  Cattom-nonae  retarns.«^?ommercia]  List. 
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la  the  subjoined  statement  we  have  shown  the  amount  of  tonnage,  owned, 
registered,  and  enrolled,  of  three  of  the  principal  commercial  ports  of  the 
United  States,  at  stated  periods,  whereby  the  contemporaneous  advance  of 
their  trade  is  made  apparent— compiled  from  official  returns. 


Potts. 

1810.* 

1831. 

1834. 

.1839. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

New  York, 

Boston, 

Piiilad'a, 

268,548 
149,121 
1^5,258 

286,438 
138,174 
79,968 

359,222 

212,536 

85,520 

430,000 

203,616 

96,862 

496,965 
201,323 
104,340 

525,162 
210.886 
114,894 

625,875 
227,994 
147,812 

656,695 
241,520 
148,058  1 

For  the  more  complete  illustration  of  the  relative  commercial  importance 
of  these  ports,  we  have  added  a  table  of  their  foreign  arrivals  and  coast' 
toise  arrivals  respectively,  during  the  years  subsequent  to  ISlO.f  The 
later  years  are  from  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List. 


Foreign  Arrivals. 
No.  of  American  and  Foreign  Vesaola. 

Coastwise  ArriTals. 

Coal  Trade  of 
Plilladelpliia.t 

<- 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1-^ 

III 

111 

li 

I'sill 

Tons  of 
coal  ship, 
ped  from  the 
port. 

1810 

405 

1,477 

1825 

484 

1,195 

190 

19,378 

1830 

1,510 

642 

874 

2,398 

3,287 

644 

63,137 

1832 

1,808 

1,064 

428 

4,000 

3,538 

2,849 

1,592 

168,442 

1834 

1,932 

1,156 

430 

H^l 

2,686 

1,575 

156,154 

1835 

2,094 

1,302 

421 

3,879 

8,673 

2,361 

267,139 

1836 

2,293 

1,452 

421 

3,944 

3,764 

3,225 

344,812 

.   1838 

1,790 

1,663 

464 

4,018 
4,251 

10,860 
11,188) 

.   2,791 

317,245 

1840 

1,953 

1,628 

1841 
1842 

2,118 
1,962 

1,791 
1,719 

3,803 

4,446 

3,862 

ll,738( 
10,457  \ 

inclnding  the  coal  trade. 

1843 

1,832 

1,688 

4,734 

4,964 

7,659-S 

ezclasiveofthe 

1844 

2,208 

2,174 

472 

5,360 

5,009 

8,016  V. 

coal  trade. 

1845 

2,043 

2,304 

387 

5,770   . 

^ 

8,029  f 

Port  Richmond. 

1846 

2,289 

2,113 

469 

4,663 

6,683 

6,018J 

8,953        1,065,228 

1847 

3,147 

2,734 

657 

4,864 

17,083 

11,439        1,375,000 

From  this  view,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  greatest  increase  in  the  number  of 
foreign  arrivals,  Boston  stands  the  first,  while  New  York  is  the  second ;  and 
on  that  of  coastwise  arrivals,  if  we  include  the  coal  trade,  Philadelphia  con- 
siderably outnumbers  those  of  the  two  other  ports.  The  apparent  diminution 
in  the  coastwise  arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  from  1843  to  1846,  is  owing  to  the 
omission  of  all  the  small  craft  which  it  had  been  customary  to  include.  So 
great  are  the  discrepancies  among  these  statements,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  which  to  select.  There  seems  no  rule  observed,  by  which  the  actual 
state  can  be  known  through  the  returns,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished 

*  Sejbert's  Statistical  Annals,  p.  308. 

t  Hazard*s  U.  S.  Register ;  Philadelphia  Commercial  List,  and  other  soarces.   Commerce 
of  Boston,  Hunt's  Mercb.  Mag.,  Vol.  X.,  1844. 
X  Commercial  List,  Jan.  16,  1847. 
i  Commerce  of  Philadelphia— Citstom-hooie  retumi. 
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at  pleasure,  according  to  the  number  of  the  smaller  vessels  incorporated 
therein. 

As  far  as  the  port  of  Philadelphia  is  concerned,  the  annual  returns  in  the 
table  are  exclusive  of  all  ships,  barquesi  brigs,  and  schooners,  iil  the  service 
of  the  U.  S.  government  They  are  also,  vrith  the  exceptions  marked, 
entirely  independent  of  the  enormous  amount  of  coastwise  shipping 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade.*  These  we  have  given,  where  we  possess  the 
data. 

Statement  of  the  enrolled  and  registered  tannage  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia — employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  including 
temporary  registers^  and  exclusive  of  the  fisheries  :t  omitting  fractions,  dis- 
tinguishing the  foreign  from  the  domestic  tonnage. 


N«w  York. 
CkyMdStftM. 

Boeton 

Teara. 

Foreiffn 

Ton* 

Registered. 

CoattlDC 
Tone  . 

Enrolled 
end 

Foreign 

Tons 

Regietered. 

Coasting 

Tons 
Enrolled 

and 
lieensed. 

Foreign 
Tons    . 
Reglsteie^. 

Coasting 

Tons 
Enrolled 

and 
lieensed. 

1793 
1800 
1S06 
1810 
1816 
1820 
1826 
1830 
1836 
1840 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 

46,366 
97,791 
121,614 
188,666 
180,664 
116,632 
169,327 
110,163 
200,780 
202,370 

226,072 
237,240 
263,888 

13,986 
61,663 
67,812 
88,636 
100,960 

233,401 
269,726 
271,273 

136,699 
213,197 
286,689 
362,806 
299,298 

51,402 

76,080 

86,413 

107,260 

116,327 

60,924 
96,631 
77,238 
109,628 
77,199 
69,468 
66,690 
47,979 
61,688 
62,268 

42,891 
39,446 

4,679 
7,380 
10,016 
14,266 
19,876 
24,117 
29,421 
24,236 
34,867 
61,676 

67,749 
64,894 

Boston 

167,116 
166.482 
176,330 
194,863 

only, 
86,386 
87,116 
86,664 
42,146 

1846— Peonage  owned  by  New  York,  655,695;  by  Massachusetts, 
541,520;  by  Pennsylvania,  148,058. 

Note. — In  commercial  navigation,  the  registration  or  enrolment  of  ships 
at  the  custom-house,  is  designed  to  entitle  them  to  be  classed  among  national 
shipping,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  country  and  port,  to  which  they 
belong,  and  in  which  they  have  been  built. 

lAeenses  are  granted  under  certain  regulations ;  among  which  are  their 
limiting  the  vessels  to  certain  maximum  proportions,  and  not  to  be  square- 
rigged  vessels',  or  propelled  by  steam.  These  licenses  contain  an  accurate 
description  and  admeasurement  of  the  vessel,  the  names  of  which  may  not 
be  changed,  and  their  owners  must  give  security  by  bond  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  vessels,  which  are  restricted  to  the  uses  assigned.]: 

*  The  retami  for  these  years  in  the  Ubie  are  from  a  itatistical  statement  in  the  U.  S.  Ga- 
zette, Feb.  17, 1847.  In  Bicknell's  Reporter  thej  are  thas  sUted— in  1846, 4620 ;  in  1846, 
7046. 

t  Seybert'f  Statistical  Annals,  p.  321—324,  and  sabteqnent  tonrces. 

t  McCnlloeh'f  Commercial  Dictionary. 
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Number  of  Clearances  and  Entrances  of  Vessels  engaged  in  General  Cem- 
mereej  for  the  year  ending  June  Mih,  1847,  from  tkefoOouring  Ports,* 


Cliiirincflij    . 

Namber. 

TOBMffi. 

CNW. 

Entrancaa. 

Total 
Number. 

Number. 

Tona. 

1.  New  York, 

2.  Boston, 

5.  Philadelphia, 

2,401 

2,060 

683 

758,745 
281,874 
143,143 

30.247 

14,412 

6,155 

2,738 

2,120 

621 

853,668 
325,426 
199,774 

5,139 
4,180 
1,204 

Note. — ^In  the  scale  of  importance,  of  the  American  ports,  New  Orleans 
ranks  as  No.  3,  and  Baltimore  No.  4. 

Steam  Engines  employed  in  the  Coed  business  in  Schuylkill  County ^\ 

ffil846. 


InPottsville     {    FO^«<«wtol846, 
m  rotisTiue,    ^    built  in  1846, 

In  Minenfille  and  Port  Carbon, 
Employed  in  1847, 


No: 
68 
S3 
15 

106 
167 


Bortepower. 
2018 


267 


3921 
4465 


In  the  Tallej  of  the  Schaylkill  were,  in  1847,  324  miles  of  railroad  and 
108  miles  of  canal;  in  constracting  of  which  have  been  expended  upwards 
of  $19,000,000,  while  the  improvements  in  railroads  and  canals,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transportation  of  anthracite  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  is  ascer- 
tained at  $7,045,000;  in  other  avenues  $8,000,000;  and  in  the  whole  more 
than  $37,000,000. 

In  justice  to  indiridnal  enterprise,  at  an  early  period  of  the  employment 
of  an  almost  untried  combustible,  we  are  bound  to  note  that  in  January, 
1825,  Messrs.  Jonah  and  G.  Thompson  of  Philadelphia,  completed  for  their 
Phoenix  Nail-works,  on  French  Greeks  a  steam  engine  in  which  anthracite 
was  employed.  We  understand  this  was  the  first  successful  application  of 
this  fuel  to  the  generation  of  steam.} 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ANTHRACITE  IN  IRON  MAKING. 

In  the  "  Revue  Generale  de  TArchitecture,"  M.  Michael  Chevalier  pub- 
lished in  1840  an  account  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
statements  contained  nothing  particularly  remarkable,  save  that  they  brought 
down  the  condition  of  the  operations  in  coal  to  a  later  period  than  that  of 
Mr.  Packer's  report  in  1833,  upon  which  they  are  obviously  based.  He 
remarked,  that  the  Americans  have  found  out  the  means  of  making  anthra- 
cite available, — ^nOt  only  for  manufacturers, — but  what  was  equally  novel, 

*  Official  Retanif. 

t  From  the  Pottsrille  Bfiiling  Joamtl,  Jan.  88, 1847.    Alto,  aaniial  report!  of  the  Potu- 
Tille  Botrd  of  Tndo. 
%  MoDthly  American  Joomal  of  Oedogy,  6.  W.  FeadienrtoBhaqgh,  Vol.  I.  p.  12, 1831. 
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for  domestic  purposes:  so  that  it  has  not  only  almosi  superseded  the  use  of 
wood  in  eastern  PennsyWania,  but  in  most  towns  and  cities  along  the 
Atlantic  shore.  New  applications  of  anthracite  are  discovered,  .and  the 
Pennsylvania  iron  masters,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Crane,  have  successfully 
applied  this  combustible  in  their  furnaces. 

For  domestic  purposes  its  use  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  employment 
of  stoves,  the  adaptation  of  which  to  this  species  of  fuel  has  been  advancing, 
from  year  to  year,  in  a  continued  series  of  improvements,  until  there  is  little 
left  to  amend  or  desire. 

AAer  enumerating  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion, and  on  the  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  properties,  which  were  made 
apparent  almost  by  accident,  M.  Chevalier  adds,—"  Mr.  Wetherill,  one  of 
the  principal  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia,  showed  me  in  1835  the  place 
where,  twenty  years  before,  he  had  dug  a  hole  to  bury  the  anthracite,  then 
looked  upon  as  incombustible  refuse."* 

In  relation  to  the  present  estimation  in  which  anthracite  is  held,  we  may 
trace  its  growing  importance  in  exact  proportion  as,  year  after  year,  new 
methods  of  application  were,  almost  involuntarily,  invented,  and  as  one  diffi- 
culty after  another  was  surmounted. 

Long  within  the  experience  of  the  present  writer,  large  areas  of  Welsh 
anthracite  land  heretofore  neglected  and  commanding  only  insignificant 
prices,  have  acquired  a  value  wholly  unexpected.  It  is  no  farther  back  than 
1828  that  we  find  Mr.  Bakewell,  a  geologist  of  no  slight  eminence  in  his 
day,  lamenting  that  the  quality  of  the  Welsh  coal  was  *'  so  inferior,"  and,  in 
fact,  so  impracticable  as  to  be  of  little  comparative  U8e.f 

Let  us  hear  what  is  now  said  of  this  formerly  despised  combustible,  by 
an  intelligent  authority  writing  from  the  same  region : — "  Anthracite  may 
be  termed  a  native  mineral,  containing  ninety-four  to  ninety-six  per  cent,  of 
carbon ;  burning  without  smoke  or  clinker  in  the  grate,  and  almost  wholly 
free  from  sulphur.  One  hundred  tons  of  this  Anthracite  are  equal,  in  effect, 
to  a  hundred  and  forty-four  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Therefore,  it  enables 
steam  vessels  to  carry,  in  the  same  space,  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  effec- 
tive fuel ;  while  the  use  of  anthracite  in  these  vessels  lessens  the  cost  of 
staking  five-sixths.  The  wear  and  tear  of  bars,  boilers  and  fiirnaces,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  sulphur,  is  less.  Furnaces  of  the  same  dimensions  yield, 
on  the  average,  forty  per  cent,  more  iron  with  anthracite,  without  any  addi- 
.  tional  cost  for  labor.  Anthracite  pig  iron  is  found  to  possess  greater  strength 
and  tenacity  than  any  other.  In  re-melting,  the  iron  runs  more  fluid,  and 
is  very  strong — a  union  of  qualities  most  desirable,  but  seldom  met  with ; 
and,  owing  to  the  intense  and  continued  heat  of  anthracite,  some  of  the 
richest  iron  ores,  not  fusible  with  bituminous  coal,  are  now  easily  smelted."): 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  America,  by 
means  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  since  the  commencement  of  the  process 
in  1840,  and  even  during  the  subsequent  years  of  unexampled  prostration 
in  every  department  of  business  in  this  country — especially  unpropitious  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  manufacturing  industry — attest  the 
growing  importance  of  this  description  of  fuel.  In  this  State  no  less  than 
Siirty-six  furnaces  have  been  erected  during  this  interval,  and  several  others 
are  reported  to  be  in  progress.  Those  completed  yielded  in  1845-6,  at  the 
rate  of  107,200  tons  per  annum  of  anthracite  iron :  being  one-third  of  the 


*  R«Tiie  Generate  de  I'Arehtteeture,  1840. 

t  Bakewell't  Introduction  to  Geologj,  3d  edition, 

%  Mining  Joornal  of  London,  Vol.  X.  p.  189, 1840. 
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entire  prodaeiion  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  heretofore.  In  1846|  the 
production  of  43  anthracite  furnaces  was  estimated  at  1 19,437  tons.  To 
this  statement  most  he  added  a  corresponding  proportion  of  refining,  pud- 
dling, reeling  mills  for  bar  and  railroad  iron,  and  other  works,  in  which  thb 
fuel  is  now  solely  used.* 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Schnjlkill  conntj  published  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  which  employed  anthracite  as  a  fuel,  and  were  in  operation  previously 
to  April  1846 :  premising  that  there  were  only  four  anthracite  furnaces  in 
actirity  prior  to  1842 :  i 

Tom.  Tons. 

42  furnaces,  producing  of  pig  iron  per  week,  2360  or  122,720  annually. 
27  rolling  mills,  manufacturing  annually,  114,500      *'t 

It  has  been. somewhere  maintained  that  coal  which  yields  a  red  ash  never 
works  well  in  blast  furnaces,  in  consequence  of  the  sulphur  it  contains.  It 
is  urged  that  this  sulphur  caii  never  be  effectually  gotten  rid  of,  except  by 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  coal  and  of  the  sulpburet  of  iron  which  pre- 
vails— ^the  process  of  coking,  whether  in  ovens  or  pits,  only  reducing  the  per 
to  the  /TTo-suIphuret.  While  ask  coals,  it  is  therefore  suggested,  should 
always  be  selected  for  blast  furnace  work,  whenever  practicable.]:  We  con- 
ceive that  these  observations  were  intended  to  have  reference  to  the  varieties 
of  Welsh  bituminous  coal  in  the  iron  districts,  and  does  not  apply  to  anthra- 
cite here.    If  so,  no  comment  is  needed. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  subject  of  the  comparative  values  of  red  ash  and 
white  ash  anthracites  used  in  blast  furnaces,  has  been  discussed  by  practical 
persons,  most  of  whom  conceive  that  the  one  is  equally  advantageous  with 
the  other.  In  one  respect  the  preference  is  given  to  the  white  ash  variety, 
on  account  of  the  greater  density  and  compactness  of  its  structure  than  the 
red  ash  coals,  which  are  softer,  and  are  supposed  to  make  a  less  strong  fire. 
But  with  respect  to  the  theory  that  red  ash  coals  contain  more  sulphur  than 
the  wlnte,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  in  an  equal  average  weight  of  each 
there  is  any  appreciable  difference,  taking  one  coal  seam  with  another. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  white  ash  coals  of  Pennsylvania  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  carbon  than  the  red  ash  species,  and  .that  their  specific  gravity  or 
density  i^  correspondingly  greater.  The  excess  of  carbon  in  the  one  being 
balanced  by  an  increase  of  earthy  and  ferruginous  matter  in  the  other^  Yet 
this  excess  of  earthy  matter,  containing  among  other  materials  a  small 
amount  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  very  insignificant,  and  would  scarcely  pro- 
duce any  perceptible  difference  in  the  iron  produced  by  the  agency  of  that 
variety  of  coal. 

To  ascertain  the  respective  amounts  of  ashes  in  these  two  classes  of 
anthracite,  we  have  consulted  a  variety  of  tables  of  analysis  of  Pennsylvania 
coals — the  results  are  as  follows : 

Per  Cent. 
Twenty-three  analyses  of  different  white  ash  coala  give  an  average 

of  ashes,  ------  4.62 

Twenty-one  analyses  of  red  ash  coals  in  Schuylkill  region,  7.29 

The  red  ash  has,  therefore,  only  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  of 

*  Letter  of  the  Committee  of  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trade  of  Pennaylvanta. 

t  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  to  the  Coal  Mining  Asaociation,  Pottarille,  April  1846,  p. 9. 

X  DaU  for  the  aae  of  blaat  Airnacea,  by  8.  B.  Rogera,  Nant-y-glo. 
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earthy  matter,— of  wUeh  portion  onlj  eight  or  ten  per  eent  eonttBti  of  tioiif 
^-than  the  white  ash. 

But  what  is  more  directly  to  the  point,  is  the  sammary  of  results  of  Pro* 
fessor  Rogers'  analysis  of  both  kinds  of  anthraoite  from  the  Pottaviiie  dis- 
trict, wherein  the  red  ash  had  absolutely  less  sulphur  than  the  white. 

The  introduction  of  anthracite  and  the  hot  blast  in  the  iron-making  dis- 
tricts of  South  Wales»  has  materially  changed  the  relati?e  proportion  of  the 
materials.  Formerly,  when  the  bituminous  variety  was  employed  in  the 
coke  furnaces  of  Monmouthshire,  the  materials  necessary  to  make  one  ton 
of  iron  was,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Nant-y-glo,  as  folbws : 

Coke,  containing  4032  lbs.  of  carbon,  2    tons  or  4480  lbs. 

Calcined  iron  ore,  containing  2240  lbs.  of  iron,  2|  tons      5040  lbs. 

Limestone,'  -        -        -        2105  lbs.  ]|  ton       2240  lbs. 

Atmospheric  air,  360,000  cubical  feet  about  U  ton       2700  lbs. 

To  make  one  ton  of  iron,  14,460  lbs.* 

In  the  United  States,  the  employment  of  either  species  of  coal  and  the 
make  of  iron  from  each,  will  be  partly  governed  by  local  circumstances,  and 
particularly  by  the  proximity  to  the  main  deposits  of  fuel ;  while  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  will,  for  a  long  period,  be  made  through  the  agency  of  wood. 
The  most  rapid  advance  in  iron  making,  of  late  years,  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  anthracite  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
thirty-six  blast  furnaces,  employing  anthracite  alone,  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion since  the  year  1840. 

We  will  endeavour  to  present  an  epitome  of  the  iron  making  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,— ^premistng  that  many  of  these  returns  are  extremely  defective. 

Bltit  ftir-       Forgei  k,  Roll-        Pig  Iron  mad* 
Tear*.  nacei.  iag  Milli.  torn. 

1828,  44  78  24,822>„,  u      j      .^ 

1830,  I  45  84  3i;056S  ^^*"™  «««^  underjrated. 

1842,  213      169      151,885 

1843,  "       190,000 

1844,  «  246,000 
1846,             317               "                368,056 

By  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject  published  in  1847,  by  C.  6.  Childs,  there 
were  in  the  year  1840,  by  the  census  returns, — 

Ton*. 

Of  furnaces, 213  producing  98,395  cast  iron. 

From  the  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling 

mills  of  the  State,        -        -        -        169        '<  87,244  bar  iron. 

Fuel  consumed  in  the  process,  chiefly 

charcoal, «  355,903 

Number  of  workmen  employed  in  all  these  operations, 

including  mining  fuel  and  ore,  ...        11,522  persons. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  Committee  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Association  of  Pennsylvania  reported 
in  July,  1846,  an  estimate  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  this  state,  from  which 
we  derive  the  following  summary : 

*  Mining  Joanial  ofLondon,  1840, 1841,  and  anbteqaantlj. 
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Faraaces  operating  by  the  use  of  chareoa]^ 
Furnaces  employing  anthracite. 


Number* 
274 
43 

317 


185 

Tons  of  iron 
anttudlly  made. 
248,569 
119,487 


Increase  in  the  number  and  production  in  \ 
four  years,  being  at  the  rate  of  142  per  > 
cent,  in  that  period.  j 


104 


368,056 


216,171 


Capital  employed  in  the  production  of  this  amount  of  pig  metal 


1843 

1846 

Charcoal  furoaces,  $47  <;apital  to  every  ton^ 
of  pig  metal  manufactured.                             ( 

Anthracite  furaacet,  $25  capital  to  each  ton  f 
of  pig  metal  manufactured.                           J 

Increase  of  capital  invested  in  foar  jears 

O^piUd  Teqttbrtd  in  the  converHon  qf  the  pig  metal. 

One  half  the  aggregate  made,  conyerted  into) 
bars,  hoops,  sheet  iron,  nails,  &c,  at  $20  > 
the  ton,                                                       ) 

The  other  half,  into  castings,  at  $10  per  ton. 

$6,109,400 

3,680,6601 
1,840,280) 

$8,060,418 

$14,669,818 
6,620,740 

$20,190,658 

Population  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

In  mining  the  anthracite  and  ore,  4,978  miners 

In  making  the  charcoal,  12,428  workmen 

Persons  dependent  on  these  for  their  subsistence,        69,624  persons 

Population  connected  with  the  production  of  iron,       87,030 

Persons  deriving  support  by  the  labour  in  the  con- )    g^  qoq 

version  of  the  iron,  estimated  at  a  similar  number,  /       * 

Total  174,060  persons 

Without  reckoning  diose  who  are  connected  with  the  manufactories  of 
iron,  machinery,  d&c,  or  in  the  transportation  and  sale  of  coal  and  iron,  or 
in  the  business  of  railways,  canals,  6lc, 

Statement  of  the  supplies  of  Pennsylvania  iron  received  at  Philadelphia 
from  the  interior  of  the  state,  by  cancds  and  railways,  during  the  year  1846.* 


Pig  iron  and  castings 

Wrought  iron. 

Blooms, 

Nails  and  spikes, 


tons  of  2240  lbs. 
66,568 
15,588 

64278 

4,745 


Total  93,179 

*  Abstract  of  a  table  pvUished  in  th«  North  Amerioao,  Janmry  2d,  1847. 
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Statement  of  the  importation  of  foreign  iron  into  the  port  of  Philaddphia. 


' 

Aver,  of  8  yeara, 

1832  to  1839. 

Ton. 

1842 

18M 

Iron,  chieflj  nilroftd  iron. 

Steel, 

Manu factored  iron, 

76,182) 
2,276 S 
1,890) 

79,738 

8,714 

3,676 

The  recent  reduction  ii  attributable  to  the  vaat  extension  of  the  domestic 
production. 

Gas,  as  an  auxiliary  in  smelting  iron^  in  Pennsylvania, 

The  quantity  of  coal  [anthracite]  usually  required  in  the  iron  works,  has 
of  late  been  reduced  by  the  process  of  heating  the  blast  by  the  gas 
from  the  top ;  and  the  steam  engine  is  worked  by  heat  derived  from  the  same 
source — the  boiler  being  at  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

fVire  ropes  or  cables  adopted  in  mining  shafts  and  on  inclined  planes,  in 
preference  to  hempen  ropes.  See  some  valuable  practical  results,  under 
the  head  of  '*  Prussia  f  also  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute^  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  use  of  wire  cables  in  the  hard  anthracite 
collieries  of  Schuylkill  county,  has  been  altogether  successful  as  a  substitute 
for  hempen  rope  in  the  "  slopes."  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  chafing  of 
the  cables,  and  the  clogging  of  the  rollers  by  fragments  of  anthracite,  which 
injure  the  wire  cables  much  more  rapidly  than  it  does  the  hempen  ropes. 


DELAWARE. 

Lignite  or  IhssU  wood  occurs  in  the  cretaceous  group  and  green  sand 
formation,  and  was  especially  exhibited  in  the  lower  mass  of  strata,  in  the 
deep  cutting  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton 
has  adverted  to  this  deposit  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the 
Cretaceous  Group.  The  author  observes  that,  "  Lignite  at  one  period  was 
considered  to  be  indicative  of  tertiary  formations,  bat  it  is  now  frequently 
recognized  in  the  green  sand  of  Europe,''  and  proceeds  to  point  out  its 
existence  in  similar  strata  on  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  United  States. 

Like  the  strata  of  this  period  in  various  parts  of  Ekirope,  the  lignites  here 
are  accompanied  by  Amber,  [Succinite.]* 

The  vast  beds  of  lignite  which  occupy  so  much  space  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  super- 
cretaceous  period ;  corresponding  with  the  green  sand  formation  of  Dela- 
ware, rather  than  to  the  tertiary. 

*  Syaopaia,  bj  Dr.  S.  6.  Mortoft,  IS34. 
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PETROLEUM  AND  SPRINGS  OF  CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN  GAS.] 

This  bituiDinoas  substance  is  oommercially  known  under  the  name  of 
'*  Seneca  or  Genessee  Oil/'  in  the  town  of  Cuba,  in  this  state.  Mr.  Van- 
uxem  described  this  "  oil  spring"  in  his  state  geological  report,  in  1837. 
It  is  a  dirty  circular  pool,  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  furnishing  but  an 
inconsiderable  supply  of  petroleum.  The  oil  is  much  used  by  farmers,  and 
has  a  ready  sale. 

The  reporter  observes  that,  **  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
oil  springs  and  beds  of  coal ;  the  presence,  merely,  of  bituminous  matter 
disseminated  in  the  rock,  accompanied  by  decomposing  pyrites,  suffices  to 
account  for  its  presence;  or  a  depth  at  some  former  period,  sufficient  to 
give  the  required  temperature  necessary  to  disengage  the  petroleum  from 
bituminous  matter."* 

On  Cayuga  Lake  also,  and  at  Cataraugus  county,  in  this  state,  petroleum 
is  found ;  and  in  several  other  localities  in  York  state.  CSrburetted  hydro- 
gen also  rises  from  the  water  courses  in  many  places.  Both  of  these  mat<« 
ters  are,  in  this  state,  connected  with  beds  of  marine  shells,  and  with  salt 
water.  So  constant,  Mr.  Yanuxem  adds,  is  the  accompaniment  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  with  salt  water  on  the  borders  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio 
river,  that  the  presence  of  this  gas  is  considered  a  sure  indication  of  the 
vicinity  of  salt  water. 

The  details  of  the  number  of  these  **  gas  springs,"  are  to  be  found  in  the 
chemical  reports  of  Dr.  L.  G.  Beck  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  1838. 

Fredonia  Natural  Gas  Lights. — Among  the  moat  interesting  of  the 
cases  described  by  Dr.  Beck,  is  that  of  Fredonia,  in  Ghautauque  county. 
The  gas  is  collected  Ky  means  of  a  shaft,  sunk  in  bituminous  slate.  It  is 
conveyed  by  a  tube  to  a  gasometer,  and  from  thence,  for  the  purpose  of  illu- 
mination, to  different  parts  of  the  village.  This  gasometer  had  a  capacity 
of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet,  and  was  usually  filled  in  about 
fifteen  hours,  affi^rding  a  sufficient  supply  of  gas  for  seventy  or  eighty  lights.t 
For  interesting  details  as  to  the  employment  of  natural  jets  of  gas,  see  under 
the  heads  of  Ghina  and  Yirginia,  at  Kanawha;  also  near  Pittsburg. 

CkmL — ^The  intelligent  mineralogist  above  quoted,  reports  that,  in  this 
state,  throughout  almost  the  whole  series  of  its  transition  rocks,  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  have  numerous  localities;  but  invariably  in 
quantities  too  small  for  useful  or  economical  purposes.  In  Europe,  this 
most  important  fossil  substance  gradually  acquires  a  maximum,  then 
diminishes  to  a  minimum;  passing  from  plumbago  to  anthracite,  thence  to 
the  bituminous,  through  its  various  varieties,  to  the  acetous  bituminous; 
thence  to  fossil  wood  and  peat;  and  finally  terminates  iq  the  perfect  vege- 
table.J 

*  Mr.  Vanvxem't  First  Annual  Geological  Report  of  New  York,  1887,  p.  195. 
t  Dr.  L.  C.  Beck'i  Report  in  1838.    See  alio  some  additional  intereating  matter  under 
tbe  head  of  China. 
X  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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Cupriftroni  Lignites  of  tke  Caiskitt  Mmmtain  series. — Vegetable  casts, 
replaced  by  grey  sulphuret  and  carbonates  of  copper,  occur  in  the  aame 
series  of  red  and  grey  shales,  as  we  have  seen  in  various  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.* 


PEAT  OR  TURF. 

Professor  W.  W.  Mather  has  especially  directed  attention  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  geological  survey,  to  this  substance,  both  as  a  manure  and  a 
fuel.  It  is  very  common,  and  at  some  points  has  been  in  use  for  a  great 
many  years.  A  vast  number  of  localities  are  pointed  out  in  the  State  Reports, 
and  estimates  are  made  of  the  amount  of  peat  therein. 

As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  peat,  the  case  of  a  bog  of  40  acres  is  cited, 
which  furnishes  a  supply  to  the  city  of  New  York-^where  it  is  sold  for 
$4.50  per  cord.  The  peat  being  six  feet  deep,  the  produce  of  the  sale  per 
acre  is  $4500,  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  this  being  expense8.t 

In  Mr.  Vanuxem's  district  some  valuable  deposits  of  peat  are  also  men- 
tioned. 

Dr.  Emmons  has,  in  like  manner,  furnished  particulars  of  peat  bogs 
within  his  geological  district,  and  pointed  out  the  high  economical  value 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  attach  to  thi^  combustible,  especially  in  those 
countries  where  coal  is  absent,  or  expensive. 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  peat  is  more  valuable 
than  coal ;  but  when  we  consider  that  for  creating  heat  it  is  not  very  inferior 
to  bituminous  coal ;  that  it  contains  a  gaseous  matter  equal  in  illuminating 
power  to  oil  or  coal  gas;  that  its  production  is  equally  cheap;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  that  it  is  a  valuable  manure  if  properly  prepared,  its  real  and 
intrinsic  worth  cannot  fall  &r  short  of  the  poorer  kinds  of  coal."| 

Constmption  of  Fud  in  the  city  of  New  York  {etdusioe  of  foreign  coaL)^ 


Wood  IB 
Loadf. 

Aothrmelte  and  Bttamin- 

Ytan. 

GUI  Coal. 
Tons. 

Charcoal  In 
Tubs. 

ValnaofPnel. 

1830 

297,686 

Anthracite,  23,605i  > 
Virgina,      15,293  < 

$814,817 

183S 

S66,19S 

63,417 

847,793 

1,327,507 

1833 

1,127,430 

1836 

1,100,480 

1839 

«fi7,676 

Bycanala,    96,431 

303,284 

1840 

242,944 

336,895 

2,600,000 

Retail  annual  average  prices  of  SchuyUdU  Anthracite,  broken,  per  tan  of 

2000  lbs. 

Year*. 
1838 


Arerige  Price. 

Tein. 

ATenge  price 

$8.70 

1843 

5.96 

8.58 

1844 

5.56 

8.00 

1845 

6.50 

8.45 

1846 

7.00 

7.10 

1847-8 

6.50 

1840 
1841 
1842 

*  Mather*!  Fourth  Report,  p.  229. 

t  Annual  ReporU  on  the  Geology  of  New  York,  1838, 1839, 1840.  Mather  and  Vanozem. 
t  Emmooa*  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  York,  1839,  p.  216«    See  nolei  oo  Peat,  in 
Tarioas  parta  ofthta  Tolame. 
$  Hazard's  Regiater,  1833  to  1841.    Thia  table  ia  incomplete.    Alao  Lehigh  Co.  Reporta. 
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Wholesale  prices  hf.  the  cargo  of  Anihraciie  and  Bituminous  Coak  in  New 
York*  the  duty  9L75jp€r  ton  from  1832  to  1847. 


aaality  or  Locality. 


Liverpool  coal  per  chal- 
dron,         ... 

Newcastle         do. 

Hcotch  do. 

Picioa  and  Sydney  do. 

American    Anthracite, 
per  ton,  52000  lbs. 

Virginia  Bitumtnoas,  per 
chaldron, - 


183S.  i  183S. 


Per  Oargo 
eicl.  of  duty. 


#11.90  #19.00 
lS.dO 


11.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.00 


1844. 


Cbaldron. 


Per  ton  of 
SS401be. 


SwAO 

7.50 
8.0o| 


•6.50tot.85'#0.e0to7.90 
7.00  to  8.00  5.40to6.S0 
0.50  to  6  75  4.00to4.S0 
0.75  to  7.00    4.i0to6.40 

5.00  to  6.1S 


1845. 


1.1 


1846. 


I 


1847. 


CtaaldroDi  ezdnslTe  of  duty. 


#7to  10 
Oto  0 
Oto  8 
Oto  7 

Oto  6 


#7  to  6.00 
Oto 7  00 
0  to  0.50 
0  to  0.50 

Oto  7.00 

OtaOOO 


#8.50  to  8.75 
8.00  to  8.S5 

6.00  to  6JM» 

5.50  to  0.00 

Ton. 


The  retail  prices  in  the  years  quoted  are  from  f  1.00  to  $1.25  higher, 
exclusive  of  the  duty.  The  chaldron  is  rated  at  36  bushels,  and  the  ton  is 
2000  lbs.  weight. 

Population  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1845,  365,000. 

Emigrants  and  passengers  arrived : 


Years. 

Veueb. 

Pamengeri. 

1841 

2,118 

67,337 

1846 

3,280 

115,230 

Value  of  Imports  into  the  port  of  New  York  in  1846,    #70,269,81 1 
Value  of  Exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  in  1846,     36,423,762 

$106,693,573 
Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  to  and  from  the  port  of  New  York  in 
1847,t  official  acccount 

Imports,    $96,447,104 
Exports,      53,421,986 

$149,869,090 

Cost  of  the  Stale  Canals  of  New  York,{  $30,987,335 

Aggregate  of  tolls  in  1846,  more  than  9  per  cent.      2,842,214 

"     in  1847,  12  per  cent        3,635,330 

The  average  number  of  days  in  which  the  New  York  canals  were  navi- 
gable, (accidents  not  included,)  in  the  twenty-three  years  previously  to  1847, 
viz.  from  1824  to  1846^  inclusive,  was  231.^ 
There  about  1,100  miles  of  canal  and  inland  navigation  in  the  State. 
Capital  invested  in  the  railroads  of  New  York,  in  1846,  $12,750,000. 
Aggregate  length  of  twenty-one  railroads,  in  1847-8,  758  miles  then  in 
operation,  besides  others  in  progress.     Nett  income  received,  about  7  .per 
cent 

Number  of  locomotives,        107 
"      of  passenger  cars,  212  \ 

'-  •  *  542  > 89311 


of  freight  cars, 
of  mail  cars. 
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*  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  Augoat,  1844. 

t  New  York  Evening  Pott. 

t  Annaal  Report  ofiiie  Comptroller,  1846. 

i  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine,  November,  1847,  also  January,  1848. 

II  American  Railroad  Joomal,  Jan.  1,  1847. 
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The  total  ralue  of  all  the  pro|)ertj  which  cleared  fW>iii  and  came  to  the 
Hudson  River,  on  all  the  canals,  in  the  following  years : 

Boitt.  Value  ofCargoes.  Toni. 

Arrived  and  cleared  in  1844        19,393         $87,782349 

"      in  1845        20,040         100,906,206        1,428,966 
"      in  1846  115,732,780        1,601,535 

The  value  of  the  entire  movement  of  property,  in  1846,  from  and  to  the 
Hudson,  is  greater  by  $7,297,845,  than  the  value  of  all  the  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  July  1844;  and  exceeds 
by  $9,039,207  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  in  1846. 

Statement  of  the  tonnage,  toU,  and  value,  of  articles  of  all  denominations, 
which  passed  through  the  State  canals  of  New  York,  eastward,  to  tide  water 
at  Albany  and  Troy. 


Years. 

Tons. 

Toll. 

Value  at  Albany 
and  Troy. 

1834 

553,596 

$13,405,022 

1841 

774,334 

$2,034,882 

27,225,322 

1842 

666,226 

1,749,197 

22,751,013 

1843 

834,283 

2,081,590 

28,376  599 

1844 

1,019.094 

2,446,374 

34,183,167 

1845 

1,204,943 

2,646,453 

45,452,301 

1846 

1,362,317 

2,842,214 

51,105,256 

1847 

1,744,288 

3,635,330 

73,092,414 

The  total  value  of  the 
exports  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  in  the  year 
1847,  was  $2,071,795. 


The  total  amount  of  tolls  upon  the  New  York  State  canals,  received  in 
the  twenty-four  years,  from  1824  to  1847,  inclusive,  was  $34,534,356. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  canal  boats  of  every  class,  which 
passed  upon  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  years  1843  and 
1846,  showing  the  comparative  increase  in  the  latter,  both  in  number,  and 
capacity,  and  amount  conveyed. 


Taan. 

Nunbor  of 
Boau  regittered. 

Average 
tonnage. 

Aggregate 
tonnage. 

A|tr«S«te  of 

tone  conveyed. 

Average  convey- 
ed by  each  boat. 
Tone. 

1843 

1846 

2,126 
2,725 

55 
62 

'     117,553 

168,287 

1,513,439 
2,268,662 

711 
832 

Statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  mineral  coal,  chiefly  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  which  was  transported  on  the  New 
York  and  Erie  canal,  eastward.* 


Reached  Tide  at 

Teaifl. 

Shipped  at  Buflklo 

Albany  or  Troy, 

ValiM. 

Bloieborg 

f^omUieLake. 

by  canal. 

Tone. 

Tonsof2S401bs. 

Toniof2S401bi. 

1841 

8,045 

$15,586 

1842 

, 

8,816 

18,101 

1843 

6,528 

32,588 

1844 

8,250 

55,993 

1845 

873 

21,339 

119,496 

1846 

1,461 

8,414 

47,116 

1847 

14,055 

84,000 

30,110 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  CommiarioDen  of  the  canal  fund,  Jan.  5,  1846. 
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The  rate  of  toll  on  mineral  coal  was  reduced  to  one  mill  per  1000  lbs. 
weight  per  mile,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  canal,  on  the  1st  August,  1845. 
As  the  old  rates  amount  nearly  to  a  prohibition,  this  reduction  secured  a 
revenue  to  the  New  York  canals,  from  a  source  which  had  previously 
yielded  little  or  nothing.*    The  new  and  old  rates  are  as  follows : 

1845        1846 

C.  M.  C.  M. 

Mineral  coal,  per  1000  lbs.  weight  per  mile,  equal  to  2i 

miles  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.  per  mile,  ...     0.4}  0.1 

All  coal  used  as  fuel  in  the  manu&cture  of  salt,  -  Free. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


LOCALITIES  OF  COAL. 


The  report  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  this  State,  appeared  in  1840, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson.  This  duty,  of  course,  embraced  the 
examination  of  the  Coal  formation,  the  collection  of  characteristic  speci- 
mens for  analysis,  and  of  organic  or  vegetable  fossil  remains ;  wood  engra- 
vings of  which  illustrate  the  report.  Like  all  the  public  papers  proceeding 
from  this  gentleman,  it  is  characterized  by  special  attention  to  whatever 
tends  to  those  practical  and  useful  results  which  constitute  essentially  the 
aim  and  object  of  his  labours. 

The  two  positions  where  anthracite  is  found  are,  Ist,  in  Cumberland 
county,  north  of  Providence ;  and  2d,  at  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island,  23 
miles  to  the  south. 

Cumberland, — Only  a  single  bed  of  anthracite  is  mentioned  here ;  dipping 
to  the  south.  All  attempts  to  mine  this  appear  to  be  abandoned  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  has  traced  anthracite  also  at  Middleborough,  at  West 
Bridgewater,  and  at  Wrexham. 

Bristol  Neck, — Slate  rocks,  the  grauwacke  of  the  reporter,  containing 
an  abundance  of  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  period — corresponding  with  the 
coal  formation  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Portsmouth— occur  here,  overlying 
granite;  but  no  coal  seam  has  yet  been  noticed. 

Pappoose, — Squaw's  Neck,  near  Bristol,  contains  the  same  series  of 
slates  and  compact  rock,  termed  grauwacke ;  and  similar  vegetable  remains 
as  at  Portsmouth ;  but  no  regular  bed  of  coal  is  observed. 

Cranston. — On  Sockanosset  /lt0--strata  of  similar  character,  with  gra- 
phite and  impure  anthracite,  show  the  extension  of  the  coal  formation  in 
this  direction. 

*  Hunt*!  Merchants'  MAftiine.  Feb.  tod  Jane^  1846,  tnd  other  fonrcee. 
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Warwiek  Neck. — Similar  carbonaceous  grauwacke,  which  is  more  pro- 
mising for  coal  than  at  most  localities,  and  the  local  situation  is  very  faf  cura- 
ble for  mining. 

Providence, — From  excavations  near  the  Court-house  some  anthracite 
was  obtained,  underlying  tertiary  clay.* 

Newport — Anthracite  beds,  a  few  inches  thick,  occur  in  the  south  part 
of  Newport,  in  the  slate,  commonly  denominated  grauwacke.t 

The  whole  area  in  Rhode  Island  State,  where  rocks  of  this  age  appetf, 
covers  about  150  square  miles.  The  central  part  of  this  is  overlaid  by 
horizontal  clay  and  sandy  beds,  apparently  of  the  tertiary  period,  but  without 
shells  or  other  fossils. 

PORTSMOUTH  COAL  MEASURES. 

Anthracite. — Some  instructive  details  respecting  the  beds  of  anthracite 
and  their  contiguous  rocks,  occur  in  Mr.  Hitchcock's  Geological  report  of 
Massachusetts. 

We  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  first  working  the  coal  here,  but  the 
operations  failed  between  the  years  1809  and  1816,  and  were  subsequently 
resumed. 

Dr.  Meade,  in  Brace's  Mineralogical  Journal,  January  1820,  says  that 
the  main  seam  of  anthracite  was  then  in  work,  and  was  14  feet  wide;  yield- 
ing from  10  to  20  chaldrons  a  day,  with  the  labour  of  only  fifteen  workmen. 
These  works  were  soon  after  abandoned. 

Previously  to  1827,  the  mine  was  again  put  in  operation,  and  the  quantity 
of  coal  raised  in  that  yeat,  by  20  men  and  5  boys,  was  2i200  tons,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  slack  or  small  coal.  The  former  sold  at  the  mine  for 
94.50  per  ton,  and  the  latter  for  one  dollar  per  ton.  The  agent,  as  is  usual, 
represented  these  beds  as  capable,  in  the  much  hacknied  phrase,  of  furnish- 
ing "  an  iliexhaustible  supply ;"  yet  we  find  that,  in  the  succeeding  year 
1828,  the  mines  were  again  abandoned,  as  unprofitable. 

Prof  Hitchcock  states  that  **  six  beds  of  anthracite  are  exposed,  and  more 
than  thirty  are  said  to  exist  in  that  part  of  Rhode  Island."  The  six  main 
seams  are  probably  reducible  to  three,  on  each  outcrop  of  the  basin  ;  but  of 
the  "  thirty,"  we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  6ceptical.| 

It  appears  by  the  reply  to  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  statistical  information,  that  the  quantity  of  anthracite  mined  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1844  was  only  2800  tons.  The  price  at  the  mine  has 
been  uniformly  93  per  ton ;  but  the  mine  is  since  once  more  abandoned ; 
never  having  been  profitable.  ^ 

In  1846,  Rhode  Island  coal  imported  into  Boston,  165  tons. 

Mr.  Yanuxem  was  one  of  the  earliest  investigators  into  the  quality  of  the 
Rhode  Island  anthracite — in  a  series  of  experiments,  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  iu  1825.  The  result  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  work.  || 

*  Jackion,  1840. 

t  Hitchcock's  Geology,  p.  262,  S70. 
t  Geology  of  MantchuMtu,  1833,  p.  S77. 
i  Report  December  3, 1846,  p.  338. 

II  Journal  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  Vol.  V.  p.  17.   Ezperimentt  on  Anthracite,  Plum- 
bago, ace.,  by  Lardner  Vanozem,  March  16, 1836. 
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PORTSMOUTH  ANTHRACITE  FORMATION. 

Proceeding  now  with  the  State  geologist's  description^^ — "  The  main  for- 
mation consists  of  slate  rock,  which  is  here  and  there  charged  with  beds  of 
anthracite.  Several  small  seams  of  coal  have  been  found  as  fer  south  as  New- 
port. On  Quaker  Hill  a  small  coal  bed  was  struck  many  years  ago,  but 
was  not  wrought.  I^wton's  valley  exhibits  the  clay  slate  without  any  coal 
beds.  Butts'  hill,  in  Portsmouth,  presents  a  mass  of  stratified  rocks,  alter- 
nating  with  and  overlaying  the  slates  of  the  coal  measures.  The  strata  dip 
towards  each  other  from  each  side  of  this  eminence,  from  Case's  coal  mine, 
on  the  east,  to  the  old  Portsmouth  mine  on  the  west.  In  Portsmouth  town- 
ship several  seams  of  anthracite  occur,  included  between  beds  of  carbona- 
ceous slate,  subordinate  to  the  fine  grauwackt  rocks.  These  mines  were 
abandoned  by  the  proprietors,  about  the  year  1825. 

The  coal  beds  are  stated  to  be  three  in  number,  varying  from  2  to  12  feet 
in  thickness,  and  quite  irregular.    . 

The  main  Portsmouth  coal  mine  is  included  between  walls  of  slate,  and 
is  stated  to  measure  three  feet  in  thickness. 

The  analysis  of  the  specimens  obtained  from  hence,  gave  the  following 
results : 


First  Specimen. 

Second. 

Tbiid. 

Carbon,                                    84.60 
Water  and  volatile  matter,     lO.OC 
Aahee,                                          bJbk 

77.00 

7.00 

16.00 

85.84 
10.50 
5.66 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  this  coal  will  bum  freely. 

The  anthracite  is  obtained  by  blasting,  in  large  masses,  and  its  compact- 
ness ensures  transportation  without  waste  by  fracture. 

The  best  coal  is  that  which  is  impregnated  at  its  natural  joints  with  per- 
oxide of  iron  and  manganese,  (rusty  coal,)  while  the  glassy  and  greyish  black 
masses  are  more  charged  with  argillaceous  (and  siliceous)  matter,  and 
decrepitate  violendy  when  thrown  on  the  fire.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
80  large  a  proportion  of  water,  the  coal  burns  with  a  fiame ;  the  water  of 
composition  is  decomposed  during  combustion,  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  are  produced.  The  former  gas  burns  with  a  yellow,  and 
the  latter  with  a  blue  fiame. 

It  is  evident,  from  their  composition,  that  the  ashes  of  all  these  coals  will 
form  slags  or  clinkers.* 

The  reporter  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  valuable  supply  of 
coal  that  can  be  economically  obtained  at  the  Portsmouth  mines.  The 
apinions  formerly  entertained  as  to  the  difficulty  of  burning  this  coal  have 
tiow  no  value — for  the  people  of  New  England  did  not  then  understand  the 
art  of  burning  anthracite.  A  calculation,  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
there  are  three  workable  seams  of  three  feet  each,  within  the  basin  of  Ports-' 
mouth,  showed  an  amount  of  37,800,000  tons  of  coal,  available. 

The  northern  and  north  western  portion  of  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island, 
occupying  a  space  of  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  miles  long  by  two  wide, 
essentially  form  the  coal  basin  of  the  Island ;  if  we  limit  the  definition  to 
the  area  which  possesses  that  form  of  arrangement  in  its  stratification.  On  the 
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outer  or  south-eastern  border  of  this  basin,  cominencingr  in  the  centre  of  the 
Idand,  the  strata  arching  over  from  beneath  the  coal  bearing  formation,  dip 
eastwardly.  A  cursory  examination  of  this  basin  with  some  diagrams  were 
made  by  the  present  writer  in  1841. 

GEOLOGICAL  CHARACTERS. 

One  of  the  earliest  impressions  made  on  the  traveller,  who,  in  visiting 
this  region,  brings  recollections  of  ordinary  coal  fields,  is  the  primitive,  or 
rather  the  metamorphic  and  disturbed  geological  character  of  the  entire  rock 
aeries,  much  of  which  is  probably  new  to  him  under  its  changed  aspect  In 
fact  very  few  persons,  in  passing  through  this  region,  would  conceive  them- 
aelvet  in  the  midst  of  a  coal  formation  at  all. 

That  we  might  the  sooner  attain  a  correct  understanding  regarding  these 
novel  appearances,  some  transverse  sections  were  constructed,  and  also  a 
profile  following  the  east  shore  of  the  island.  The  west  coast,  being  flat 
and  without  cliffs,  did  not  well  admit  of  such  a  mode  of  illustration. 

Tke  first  transverse  section^  crossing  from  Narraganset  Bay  on  the  west  by 
Butts'  Hill  Fort,  to  Mount  Hope  Bay  on  the  east,  exhibits  an  uninterrupted 
basin-form  arrangement  of  stratification,  having  coal  beds  cropping  out  on 
opposite  margins.  Pursuing  his  inquiry,  the  geological  observer  will  no 
longer  doubt  but  the  whole  group  of  strata,  many  hundred  feet  thick,  con- 
stitutes an  actual  coal  formation,  although  its  separate  members  seem  to  have 
little  resemblance  to  such  rocks  as  usually  comprise  our  coal  fields. 

Fig.  16. 

I  Transvene  SictUm  qf  thi  Porttmouth  AnthraeiU  Beain,  RkodtlS^nd,  looking  North. 

Mkm^am$H  Butti  till 

B€f.  old  fhrt. 


Based  upon  more  than  one  mass  of  very  coarse  conglomerate,  in  some 
positions  consisting  of  large  round  pebbles  of  white  quartz  and  fragments 
of  primitive  rocks,  and  in  others  of  oval  slaty  fragments,  formed  from  sub- 
jacent schistose  rocks,  are  countless  strata  of  greenish  talcose  slates;  upon 
and  among  the  lower  series  of  which  are  conformable  seams  of  white  quartz, 
occasionally  three  feet  thick ;  or  again  a  net  work  of  smaller  quartz  veins 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  thick,  traversing  both  the  conglomerate  and  the 
talcose  slates.  Among  these  slates  occur  darker  laminse,  and  these  contain 
distinct  impressions  of  the  usual  coal  plants.  Passing  from  these,  the  pre- 
dominant mass  consists  of  talcose  schist,  among  the  divisions  of  which  may 
often  be  obscurely  traced  magnificent  casts  in  relief,  of  ferns,  pecopteris, 
&c.  But  for  these  intelligible  characters,  one  might  imagine  the  schists 
were  of  much  greater  geological  antiquity. 

Following  southward  along  the  eastern  shore,  the  cliffs,  although  not 
lofty,  are  sufficiently  so,  with  the  aid  of  the  transverse  ravines,  to  develope 
the  structure  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  the  course  of  two  miles  of  the 
cliffs  of  the  east  coasts  the  conglomerate  beds  are  six  times  thrown  up,  and 
as  often  descend  below  the  tide  level.  Then  occur  a  numerous  suite  of 
twisted  and  contorted  schists,  of  grey  laminated  slates  whose  surfaces  singu- 
larly resemble  the  grain  of  birds-eye  maple ;   and  again  another  series  of 
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green,  talcose,  contorted  Bchists,  crowded  with  crystals  of  iron  pyrites; 
crossed  in  every  direction  by  innumerable  veins  of  white  quartz,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  compacter  beds  which  almost  possess  the  qualities  of  sandstone. 
Perpendicular  upthrows  and  heaves,  and  again  the  reverse  movements, 
divide  the  whole  series  into  large  and  separate  sections,  rising  above  or  sink- 
ing below,  water  level.  The  imslination  of  the  respective  masses  is  continu- 
ally changing.  To  the  rocks  we  have  enumerated  succeed  a  melange  of 
metamorpbic  slates,  of  grey  fissile  beds,  of  conglomerates,  quartz  veins,  and 
black  shales ;  of  veins  and  filons  of  asbestos,  and  of  talcose  laminated  strata; 
undulating,  fractured,  contorted,  inverted — in  short,  disposed  with  such 
absence  of  order  and  arrangement,  as  to  defy  the  pen  and  pencil  of  the 
geologist  to  delineate. 

Leaving  the  coast  line  at  Clark's  Mill  and  Creek,  our  second  transverse 
section^  of  Sj'  miles,  crosses  over  to  the  opposite  or  western  shore.  During 
half  this  space,  the  metamoiphic  rocks  alone,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
which  are  named  Grawoacke  in  the  state  report,  appear  on  the  sur&ce  and 
dip  to  the  eastward.  The  schists  and  coarse  slates,  the  carboniferous  shales, 
and  the  quartz  veins,  which  here  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  the  coal-bearing 
series,  are  again  seen  ananged  in  the  basin  form,  stretching  to  the  coast 
near  Lawton's  Valley.  We  only  observed  one  bed  of  anthracite,  whose 
immediate  out-crop  exhibited  about  1^  foot  thick,  increasing  as  it  descended. 
How  far  to  the  south  this  trough  extends  we  did  not  attempt  to  trace ;  but 
as  thin  seams  of  coal  are  seen  among  the  modified  rocks,  on  the  coast  east 
of  Newport,  it  is  probable  this  arrangement  continues  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  island. 

Returning  to  our  first  transverse  section  of  the  coal  basin,  near  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  Portsmouth  mines.  Certainly,  there  are  many  features  here 
presenting  themselyes  that  have  no  parallel  in  our  ordinary  secondary  coal 
fields.  Among  these  are  the  vast  assemblage  of  talcose,  waving  slates ;  the 
veins  and  seams  of  asbestos,  abundant  even  among  the  coal  shales,  and  occa- 
sionally penetratipg  the  anthracite  itself;  the  quartz  veins  also  in  the  coal ;  the 
unusual  appearance  of  vegetable  remains  on  these  greenish-grey,  schistose 
laminsB ;  the  traversing  veins  of  white  crystalline  quartz,  and  the  plumbagi- 
nous nature  of  nearly  all  the  out-crops  of  coal.  All  these  characters  might 
readily  lead  geologists  to  ally  the  series  to  the  transition  or  primary  rocks. 

DetaUs  of  the  Coal  Beds, — Yet  perhaps  these  are  entirely  due  to  the 
metamorpbic  influence  to  which  the  whole  group,  in  common  with  all  others 
in  the  surrounding  country,  has  been  subjected.  There  are  three  coal 
seams  proved  on  the  western  side,  occurring  at  the  distance  of  ninety  feet 
from  each  other,  and  dipping,  at  an  angle  of  38^  to  the  centre,  but  probably 
flattening  in  that  direction.  Towards  their  out-crops  all  the  strata  evince 
the  effects  of  great  pressure  and  squeezing ;  producing  corresponding  irregu- 
larities in  the  thickness  of  the  coal  beds,  such  as  will  probably  always  render 
the  working  or  productive  results  uncertain. 

In  some  particulars  there  appear  to  be  analogies  between  the  talcose 
schists  and  accompanying  beds  of  anthracite  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
anthracite  seams  associated  with  strata  of  gneiss  and  talcose  schists,  formerly 
considered  as  primitive,  at  L'Oisans,  in  Dauphiny,  and  the  Alps.  M.  A. 
Brongniart  has  declared  that  the  coal  vegetation  of  this  formation  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  true  coal  measures.  M.  S.  Gras  confirms  this  view,  and 
states  further  that  these  were  sedimentary  rocks,  modified  by  subterranean 
emanations.  In  the  Alps  there  are  many  proofk  of  the  transformation  of 
sedimentary  into  cryslalline  rocks,  as  high  up  as  the  coal  measures. 

10 
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Tkeold  Portsmouth  JftiMS,  towards  the  close  of  1841,  had  been  re-opened, 
and  several  new  shads  had  been  commenced  in  their  vicinity.  As  regards 
facilities  of  transportation,  no  position  can  be  more  convenient ;  for  sloops  | 

and  schooners  can  approach  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  mine.  i 

The  quality  of  the  coal  is  excellent ;  the  demand  for  it  increases  every  year, 
and  it  can  readily  be  sold,  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  (o  mine  it.  In  1842,  the 
price  for  the  large  coal  was  95.00  per  ton,  and  half  that  sum  for  the  finest  or 
pea  coal :  terms  which  can  be  commanded  nowhere  else  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  even  the  smallest  had  acquired, 
the  owners  were  screening  over  the  refuse  heaps,  abandoned  20  years  before ; 
and  were  selling  the  coarsest  at  $2  to  $3  per  ton ;  the  next  size  at  $1.25, 
and  mere  dust  75  to  50  cts.  The  quality  of  the  coal  improves  as  the  depth 
increases.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  geological  condition  of  this  region, 
the  great  drawback  on  the  prospective  value  of  coal  undertakings  any  where 
within  its  limits,  and  on  the  confidence  so  essential  to  such  operations,  arises 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  ground ;  making  the  thickness  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  any  one  coal  seam,  a  matter  of  extreme  uncertainty,  even  for  the 
space  of  a  few  feet.  The  roof  of  the  main  worked  bed  is  tolerably  regular, 
and  consists  of  a  good  hard  slate;  but  the  floor  undulates  considerably,  and 
of  course  affects  the  thickness  of  coal  to  a  corresponding  extent  At  one 
point  here  there  were  only  eighteen  inches  of  coal,  between  roof  and  floor ; 
yet  on  advancing  but  a  short  distance  we  observed  a  thickness  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  Under  these  circumstances,  it  b  difiicult  to  assume  an  average. 
Dr.  Jackson's  estimate  of  three  feet  workable  coal  to  each  seam,  through  the 
entire  basin,  may  be  a  safe  one,  but  we  would  not  like  to  be  the  purchasers 
on  the  basis  of  that  calculation.  In  1842,  the  slope  or  inclined  plane  of  the 
main  gangway  down  the  crop  of  the  vein,  was  three  hundred  feet  Lateral 
drifts,  following  the  coal  seam,  showed  about  three  yards  thickness ;  but  we 
subsequently  learned  that  it  had  again  contracted. 

The  seam  lying  above  this  had  been  commenced  by  other  owners,  as  a 
colliery,  in  1841.  Its  thickness  was  then  six  feet;  both  roof  and  floor  were 
good  and  promising,  being  of  clay  slate,  dark,  tough,  and  regular.  Many 
coal  plants  occur  in  the  roof. 

The  plumbaginous  character  of  the  carbonaceous  deposits  throughout  the 
entire  range  from  Mansfield  in  Massachusetts  to  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,* 
is  not  devoid  of  interest,  either  to  the  miner  or  the  mineralogist  At  Wren- 
Iham  in  Massachusetts  are  several  seams  of  highly  plumbaginous  coal.t  At 
Mansfield  also.  Dr.  Jackson  mentions  a  bed  of  coal  which  "  was  found  to 
have  been  altered^  and  was  Uke  graphite  or  plumbago."  In  Rhode  Island 
the  presence  of  graphite  is  not  adverted  to  by  the  state  geologist,  further  than 
to  remark  in  his  analysis,  No.  2,  of  the  Portsmouth  coal,  that  it  was  not 
plumbaginous.  At  some  new  trial  openings  in  the  latter  neighbourhood,  on 
more  than  one  outcrop,  we  observed  that  the  mineral  appeared  to  consist 
almost  wholly  of  graphite.  It  is  remarkably  light,  spongy,  or  cellular — 
and  is  collected  and  forms  an  article  of  sale  at  a  good  price,  under  the  name 
of  "  British  Lustre,"  for  the  usual  purposes  of  plumbago  or  black  lead. 
Asbestos  occurs  abundantly,  running  through  the  slates  which  adjoin  the 
coal  or  graphite  bed.  Like  those  of  Massachusetts,  they  are  also  traversed, 
and  even  the  coal  itself,  occasionally,  by  numerous  veins  of  quartz.  All  these 
circumstances  combine  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical,  of  the  modified  or  meta- 
morphic  character  of  the  coal  field  of  Rhode  Island. 

*  Geological  Sarvej  of  MaMaehQsetts,  p.  168,  1893. 
t  Hitchcock*!  Geology  of  ManacbusetU,  p.  46. 
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Viewing  it  in  this  light,  there  seeniB  to  be  no  aseignable  reason  why  this 
formation,  in  which  we  trace  the  fossil  flora  of  the  regular  coal  measures, 
should  be  considered  any  older  than  the  secondary  anthracites  and  bitumi- 
nous coals  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  we  are  sastained  in  this  opinion  by  the 
declaration  of  Dr.  Maculloch,  that,'*  the  coal  of  secondary  origin,  containing 
vegetable  remains,  is  converted  into  plun^ago  by  the  influence  of  trap,  as 
coal  is,  daily,  in  the  iron  furnaces."* 

It  is  well  known,  that,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  beds 
in  which  numerous  seams  of  antliracite  occur,  in  Ireland,  were  confidently 
termed  by  distinguished  geologists,  '*  transition  clay  slate,  intermixed  with 
considerable  beds  of  quartz."  Yet  it  is  now  uniferseUy  admitted  that  the 
entire  coal  field  is  of  no  older  date  than  the  regular  bituminous  coal  fields 
elsewhere. 

Even  the  western  part  of  the  Sooth  Wales  coal  basin,  was  at  one  time 
called  the  **  Grauwacke  series." 

Since  the  foregoing  notes  were  collected,  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr. 
Emmons  with  his  volume  on  the  so-called  Taconic  system,  as  exemplified 
in  the  northern  states  of  the  Union;  including  the  Rhode  Island  coal-fields. 
The  Taconic  system,  according  to  the  views  of  the  author,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  many  eminent  geologists,  embraces  a  series  of  rocks  which 
are  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  New  York  lowest  series,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  a  separate  dass  of  organic  remains.  It  rests  unconformably 
upon  primary  schists. 

We  believe  that  the  author  does  not  comprise  within  this  system  the  coal 
formations  of  Rhode  Island,  although  they  repose  upon  it,  and  have  many 
lithological  characters  in  common,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  schis- 
tose Taconic  rocks  which  have  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  materials; 
and  consequently  they  appear  to  possess  a  character  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity than  the  coal  and  subjacent  rocks  usually  exhibit  elsewhere. 

"  That  it  is  possible  for  a  sedimentary  rock  to  retain  or  assume  the  cha- 
racters of  the  parent  rock,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  characters  of 
tlie  rocks  or  slates  connected  with  the  Rhode  Island  coal  beds.  Here,  in 
connection  with  the  conglomerate,  probably  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
there  is  much  material  which  is  a  talcose  slate,  diflering  but  slightly  from 
the  talcose  slate  of  the  Taconic  system.  The  beds  of  conglomerate  with 
which  these  slate  beds  are  in  connection,  do  not  appear  to  be  meta- 
morphic;  and  the  whole  seems  to  be  merely  indurated  or  h^ftdened  slate, 
the  original  particles  being  talc  and  mica,  with  some  fine  quartz.  The 
rock,  when  complete,  is  merely  an  ordinary  talcose  slate." 

Dr.  Emmons  is  somewhat  indisposed  to  admit  the  metaroorphic  charao- 
ter  of  the  Rhode  Island  coal,  inasmuch  as  the  slates  and  conglomerate  bear 
no  marks  of  the  action  of  heat;  the  fossils  are  similar  in  texture  to  those  of 
other  coal-fields,  and  are  free  from  all  traces  of  fusion;  and  because  if  suffi- 
cient heat  had  been  applied  to  volatilize  the  bitumen  of  the  coal,  then  ought 
the  slate  also  to  exhibit  marks  of  having  been  burnt.  These  reasons,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  sufficiently  conclusive,  nor  do  they  apply  to  the  anthra- 
cites of  Pennsylvania,  which  exhibit  no  traces  of  fusion,  neither  in  the  coal, 
the  slates,  nor  the  organic  remains.  I  believe  the  word  "  baked*  has  been 
frequently  applied  to  this  process,  and  with  apparent  propriety.  Dr.  Em- 
mons admits  that  this  coal  of  Rhode  Island  is  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz, 
which  might  have  been  deposited  from  hot  water  or  aqueous  vapour  holding 

«  Syttem  of  Geology,  Vol.  n.  p.  397. 
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tOex  in  solution.  The  changing  of  the  cool  into  graphite  still  remains  to  be 
accounted  for. 

As  relates  to  the  eeonomieal  value  of  this  anthracite. — On  the  whole,  we 
see  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  **  that, 
ere  long,  the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  and  eren  that  of  Worcester,  will 
be  considered  by  posterity,  if  not  by  the  present  generation,  as  a  treasure  of 
great  value." 

It  is  objected  to  this  coal,  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  an  open  grate,  and 
that  the  cold  air  chills  the  fire  in  that  position ;  but  that  it  answers  well  when 
consumed  in  cylinder  stoves.  The  only  objection  urged  in  that  case,  is,  that 
it  occasionally  forms  too  much  clinker.  If  we  look  at  the  numerous  analyses 
of  this  coal,  and  see  the  small  amount  of  foreign  matter  which  it  contains, 
besides  pure  carbon,  we  certainly  should  not  expect  such  a  result. 

duantity  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  imported  into  Providence : 

1844,  -  .  -  51,648  tons. 

1845,  -  .  -  .      67,638  " 

An  annually  increasing  quantity  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  also  brought  into 
Providence. 

ANTHRACITE  NEAR  PAWTUXET. 

An  announcement  was  made,  in  1846,  of  a  new  locality  of  anthracite  in 
this  state,  near  the  Valley  Falls.  Subsequently,  a  mining  company  has 
been  carrying  on  some  operations  here,  and  report  speaks  lavourably,  thus 
far,  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  coal,  except 
in  regard  to  hardness.  A  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  has  been 
sunk,  and  about  five  hundred  tons  of  the  anthracite  were  raised  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1647.  The  mine  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Providence,  two  from 
Pawtuxet,  and  not  more  than  two  miles  from  tide  water. 

PEAT. 

Block  Island, — ^The  most  southern  appendage  to  this  state,  and  included 
in  Dr.  Jackson's  geological  and  agricultural  survey,  in  1840---from  whence 
we  obtain  the  substance  of  the  following  details. 

"  There  are  no  trees  upon  Block  Island^  and  since  wood  fuel  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use,  it  most  fortunately  happens  that  nature  has  amply 
provided  the  inhabitants  with  a  great  and  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
peatf  or  tug^  as  it  is  there  called.  Thus,  almost  every  family  owns  a  peat 
bog,  which  is  their  depository  of  fuel,  from  which  they  draw  an  ample  allow- 
ance, yearly. 

"  Attached  to  every  dwelling  we  find  a  *  tvg-house,*  in  which  is  stored  up 
the  winter's  fuel ;  and  each  family  burns  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cords 
of  peat  per  annum.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  is — in  case  it  is  a  first  cut- 
ting—to split  out  cakes  of  it,  about  six  inches  square,  which  are  laid  upon 
the  bank  to  dry  in  part;  after  which  it  is  turned ;  and  subsequently  it  is  piled 
up,  in  open  sUicks,  through  which  the  air  circulates  and  completes  the 
process. 

"  In  case  an  old  bog  is  dug  over  the  second  time,  the  peat  is  made  by  the 
hands  into  balls,  as  large  as  a  twelve-pound  cannon  shot ;  and  these  are  laid 
on  the  ground  partially  dried,  and  then  stacked,  like  piles  of  cannon-balls. 
They  become  firm,  and  burn  very  well ;  giving  out  a  large  and  clear  flame, 
and  making  a  good  coal.    The  fire-places  are  all  arranged  with  peat  grates, 
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or  frames  made  of  bar-iron,  large  enough  to  fill  a  kitchen  fire-place.  On 
this  they  lay  the  peat,  and  it  proves  to  be  an  excellent  fuel ;  giving  a  good 
clear  fire,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  cooking,  and  for  the  warming  of  apartments. 

'<  I  think  that  most  persons  would  give  up  their  prejudices  against  peat, 
if  they  should  spend  a  few  weeks  among  the  people  of  this  island." 

The  opinion  prevails  that  when  tug-bogs  have  been  entirely  cut  out,  by 
throwing  back  the  loose  turf,  the  peat  grows  again  in  forty  years,  so  as  to  fill 
the  bogs. 

Every  little  valley  on  Block  Island  contains  a  few  acres  of  turf  bog:  and 
its  depth  varies  from  four  to  ten  feet.  There  is  evidently  enough  left,  even 
if  it  does  not  grow,  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel  for  ages. 

At  a  great  number  of  points*  in  this  state,  peat  bogs  prevail.  Besides  as 
fuel,  it  is  used  as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  composts  or  manures.  By  analysis, 
it  was  found  to  yield  88  per  cent  of  vegetable  matter,  and  12  per  cent,  of 
ashes. 

Some  peat  from  another  part  of  the  state  gave  88.6  vegetable  matter,  9.5 
of  silex,  and  1.9  of  various  substances. 

Another  contained  95.5  per  cent  of  vegetable  matter.  To  these  are 
added,  in  the  appendix,  the  analysis  of  twenty  specimens  of  peat  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  state. 

This  substance  is  held  in  high  estimation  in  New  England.  In  the  Farm 
Reports  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Phinney,  addressing  the  State  Geologist, 
says,  '*  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  you  could  render  a  more  essential  service 
to  the  public,  more  especially  to  farmers,  than  by  enabling  them  to  convert 
their  unproductive  and  unsightly  bogs  into  sources  of  wealth.  I  consider 
my  peat  grounds  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  my  farm;  tnore  valuable 
than  my  toood  lots  for  fuel,  and  more  than  double  the  value  of  an  equal 
number  of  acres  of  ray  uplands,  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  valuable  as  fuel.  I  have  for  twenty  years  resorted  to  my 
peat  meadows  for  fuel.  It  gives  a  summer-like  atmosphere,  and  lights  a 
room  better  than  a  wood  fire.  The  smoke  from  peat  has  no  irritating  effect 
upon  the  eyes;  it  does  not,  in  the  least  degree, obstruct  respiration,  like  the 
smoke  of  wood ;  and  it  has  none  of  that  drying,  unpleasant  effect  of  a  coal . 
fire.  Peat,  taken  from  land  which  has  been  many  years  drained,  when 
dried,  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  oah  wood,  and  bears  about  the  same  price  in  the 
market:*'*         ^  ,  ,^^^ 

*  Khode  Iiland  lUport,  p.  347. 
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MANSFIELD  ANTHEACITE  MINEs/fIFTEKN  MILES  NORTH-EAST  OF 
PROVIDENCE. 

Dr.  JacksoQ  ezamined  this  coal  for  the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  that  of 
Portamoatfa. 

The  result  of  an  analjsis  of  a  fair  sample,  was 

Carbon,  87.40 

Water,  and  volatile  matter,        6.20 
Ashes;  6.40 

It  appears  on  this  authority,  that  a  small  seam  of  anthracite  was  accident- 
ally discovered  in  Mansfield,  in  J  835,  in  the  process  of  sinking  a  well.  In 
consequence  of  this,  numerous  persons  obtained  leases  with  the  right  of 
mining,  on  farms  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  vein  was  only  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  was  not  worked,  on  account  of  being  so  small.  Subsequently, 
the  researches  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jackson,  determined 
the  existence  of  five  beds  of  anthracite,  the  maximum  thickness  being  five 
feet ;  and  their  apparent  linear  extent  was  not  less  than  one  mile. 

These  beds  abounded  in  coal  plants,  of  which  many  species  were  collected 
by  the  geologist. 

Several  analyses  were  made  to  determine  the  character  of  this  anthracite, 
which  seems  to  differ  from  that  of  Portsmouth,  chiefly  in  having  a  greater 
amount  of  carbon,  viz.,  87,  90,  92,  96,  and  98  per  cent,  with  a  reduced 
quantity  of  ashes. 

From  want  of  experience  in  mining,  the  adventurers  failed  to  derive  an 
adequate  benefit,  and  the  mines  were  abandoned  in  1838. 

They  were  re-examined,  in  1839,  by  Dr.  Jackson.  One  seam  was  proved 
to  be  seven  feet  thick,  and  its  quality  was  good, — ^yielding  but  six  per  cent, 
of  ashes. 

At  another  mine,  where  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
feet,  a  bed  of  coal  was  encountered,  but  thought  to  be  inferior. 

The  nature  of  these  seams  seems  to  correspond,  as  regards  irregularity, 
with  most  of  those  known  in  Rhode  Island.  Some  days  the  miners  raised 
ten  tons  of  coal,  while  on  others  they  obtained  but  little ; — yet  the  geologist 
considers  that  the  Mansfield  coal  mines  are  still  capable  of  being  worked  to 
good  profit,  if  pursued  with  skill  and  judgment.* 

The  usual  coal  plants  occur  imbedded  in  the  shale  and  slate  of  the  Mans- 
field district :  but,  Mr.  Lyell  observes,  no  traces  of  shells  or  corals  have  been 
discovered. 

"  In  like  manner,  we  find  an  absence  of  all  fossils,  except  vegetable 
remains,  in  the  anthracite  coal  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  no  fossils  of  any 
kind  in  the  subjacent  conglomerates  and  red  sandstones.''t  In  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  shales  of  Pennsylvania,  we,  however,  find  several  genera  and  species 

*  Dr.  Jackion,  on  the  Mansfield  Coal  Mines,  in  his  Rhode  Island  Report,  in  1840. 
i  Qaarterly  Jooraal  Geol.  Soc,  London,  No.  1,  p.  201. 
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of  fossil  shells,  and  the  remains  of  fishes  and  shells  in  the  sandstone  heneath. 
At  Blossbur^,  numerous  shells  occur  in  the  coal  and  iron  shales.* 

Plumbago.  In  all  the  cases  which  we  have  cited,  respecting  the  anthra- 
cites of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  it  would  appear,  in  accordance 
with  the  fiews  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  that  there  exists,  in  these  regions,  a 
gradual  passage  from  anthracite  to  plumbago,  or  graphite.  Whether  this 
approach  to  graphite  arises,  according  to  the  view  of  the  learned  professor, 
from  the  age  of  the  enclosing  rocks,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  the  result 
of  the  obvious  modifying  influence  of  igneous  operations,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, we  will  not  now  discuss. 

imfMni  of  Pennsyhania  antkraeiie,  and  of  American  and  Foreign  bituminous 
coak,  reduced  to  the  common  denomination  of  tons,  from  chaidrons,  tons, 
and  bushels,  into  the  port  of  Boston.  Note — there  are  considerable  varia- 
turns  in  the  published  statements  of  coal  imported  and  consumed  m  Boston, 
which  cannot  be  readily  accounted  for. 
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117,461 
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327,860 

The  retail  chaldron  of  Boston  is  from  2500  lbs.  to  2700  lbs.  weight 
Virginia  coal  is  sold  in  Boston,  chiefly  for  glass-houses ;  and,  oUierwise, 

the  quantity  does  not  afiect  the  retail  trade.    This  coal  was  purchased,  in 

1845-8,  for  from  J7.50  to  910.50  per  chaldron. 


Annaal  ImporUUon  of  Virginia  Coal  into  Boaton. 

Year  a. 

Baabela. 

Tean. 

Bwhela. 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

212,105 
200,635 
109,275 
107,625 

1839 
1841 
1843 
1846 

144,475 
124,041     . 
149,996 
6,684  tons. 

*  Alao  abundant  ahells  in  the  ooal  ihale  at  the  Portage  RaUroad.    See  Tc^ni.  Geo!.  See. 
Peon.  p.S55.  - 
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Statement  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  American  and  foreign  coal  con- 
sumed in  manufacturing,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  duiing  the  year 
ending,  April,  1845. 

Tom.  Value. 

Anthracite,         -  -        79,749  6453,411 

Bituminous  coal  {American,     -  -  21,948  147,917 


Foreign, 


29,578 
131,275 


190,405 
9791,733 


Average  retail  prices  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  Coal  into  Boston. 
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Wrentham  Coal  explorations,  Jive  miles  from  MansfielB,    * 

These  were  visited  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  1839  and  1840.-  Although  some 
Seams  of  anthracite  existed  here,  they  were  adjudged  to  be  too  thin  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  attending  their  mining. 

They  are  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  states  that  the  coal  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island. 

From  the  carbonaceous  and  pyritiferous  slates  of  this  impure  coal,  Mr. 
Lyell  collected  numerous  impressions  of  the  most  common  coal  plants. 
Like  those  of  Rhode  Island,  the  slates  and  micaceous  sandstones  forming 
the  roof  of  this  anthracite,  contain  layers  and  veins  of  quartz. 

Woruster, 

Plumbaginous  anthracite,  according  to  the  state  geologist,  occurs  in  an 
imperfect  mica  slate,  or  transition  mica  slate.  This  coal  bed  is  seven  feet 
thick,  dipping  moderately  to  the  north-east  \  but  the  works  were  suspended 
in  1833. 

In  this  coal,  he  observes,  the  metallic  aspect  is  even  much  more  distinct 
than  in  the  Rhode  Island  coal ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  plumbago  is  much 
greater.  Several  tons  of  this  substance  have  been  ground,  and  sold  for 
plumbago.* 

The  Rhode  Island  coal  is  heavier  than  the  purest  Pennsylvania  anthracite, 
and  that  of  Worcester  is  heavier  than  the  former,  as  approaching  nearer  to 
graphite. 

We  subjoin  the  specific  gravities  of  these,  determined  by  well  known 
authorities ;  remarking,  however,  that  its  great  weight  seems  mainly  to  be 

*  Hitchcock's  Geology  ofMasfltcbaietti,  p.  279. 
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the  result  of  a  soperabondance  of  earthy  matter^  as  i^own  bj  Dr.  Percy's 
analysis. 

Purest  anthracite  6f  Lehigh,  broad  Monntain^  >  .  ^^r^  .  ^fr^v 
&c.,  (Bachfj,  Johnson  and  others,)  ]  ^"^^  ^  *-'^" 

Massachusetts.     Mansfield  plumbaginoas  an- ^  1710 

thracite,  (Dr.  Jackson,)  5  .  i./iu 

Portsmouth,  R.  I.  Plumbaginous  anthracite,  I  ^  ^.^q  .  |  g^Q 
(Dr»  Jackson,)  j    * 

Worcester.  Plumbaginous  anthracite^  (Bull,)  2.104  but  doubtful 

Graphite.    (Dr.  Ure  and  Beudant,)  2.080  to  2.450 

This  plumbaginous  anthracite  has  lately  been  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  Dr.  John  Percy,  of  Birmingham,  England.  The  following  result  is  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  Sie  Geological  Society  of  London.* 

Carbon,  28.350 

Hydrogen,  0.926 

Ashes,  68.569 

100.000 

Mr.  Lyell  is  of  opinion  that  the  stratified  rocks,  containing  the  plumbagi- 
nous anthracite  of  Worcester,  consisted  originally  of  sedimentary  strata, 
which  have  been  so  altered  by  heat  and  other  plutonic  causes,  as  to  assume 
a  crystalline  and  metamorphic  texture,  by  which  the  grits  and  shales  of  the 
coal  have  been  turned  into  quartzite,  day-slate,  and  mica-schist;  and  the 
anthracite  into  that  state  of  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or  graphite.t 

The  quantity  of  anthracite  annually  produced  in  Massachusetts  is  but 
small.  We  see  by  a  late  report,  that  the  value  of  the  mineral  coal  and  iron 
ore  obtained  in  1845,  was  together,  but  of  the  value  of  t21,669.| 

Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard  remarks,  that  the  discovery  of  anthracite  at  Worcester, 
in  this  state,  unattended  with  any  secondary  or  recomposed  rocks  and  vege- 
table remains,  is  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule  that, "  Good 
workable  coal  has  never  been  found  either  in  the  oldest  crystalline  rocks,  or 
in  the  newest  formations  of  the  secondary."  We  think  this  anomaly  is 
explainable  on  the  ground  of  the  great  change  in  structure  and  appearance 
of  the  regular  coal  series,  and  the  local  effect  of  intense  heat,  and  consequent 
modification  of  character  to  which  the  mass  has  evidently  been  subjected. 

It  may  even  be  questioned,  however,  he  adds,  whether  this  seam  of  plum- 
baginous mica  slate,  deserves  the  name  of  coal  slate. 

Production.  1844-5,  mineral  coal  and  iron  ore  mined,  21,669  tcms— 
78  hands  employed.^ 

Bituminous  Coal  in  new  red  sandstone. 

The  State  geologist  observed  ''  thin  veins  and  irregular  nodules"  of  coal 
in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  but  as  it  is  acknowledged 
that ''  in  almost  every  instance  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  carbonization 
of  a  single  plant,  whose  form  can  be  distinctly  traced,"  we  have  small 

*  Qaarterly  Journal  of  the  6«ol.  Soe.  No.  2,  p.  306. 

t  Lyell  on  Manachiitetti  Anthracite,  Ibid.  p.  199,  May  1845. 

t  Sutiatics  of  Massachnaetta,  by  John  6.  Pairrey,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  1846. 

i  Hant'a  Merchanto'  Magaxioe,  Vol.  XIT.  p.  S86. 
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expectation  that  workable  beds  of  coal  will  ever  be  met  with  here,  any  more 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  in  the  same  geological  formation.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  in  some  parts. of  the  range,  these  coal  traces  ha?e  been 
deprived  of  their  bitumen,  and  have  the  character  of  anthracites.  This  is 
explained  by  the  author,  by  the  accidental  presence  or  ricinity  of  trap  rocks.* 
Railroadst  completed  in  1846,  six  principal  roads — 381  miles. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Coal  has  not  been  found  in  this  State  in  sufficient  abundance  lo  be 
ranked  with  its  valuable  mineral  productions.  Dr.  G.  U.  Shepard^  report* 
ing  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Connecticut,  announces  this  fact  Some 
effort  had  been  made  to  obtain  coal  in  a  highly  glazed,  plumbaginous  mica 
slate  at  Sandy  Hook  near  Newtown ;  but  the  result  was  unsuccessful  and 
the  geologist  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  without 
delay.f 

The  State  geologist  of  Massachusetts  mentions  some  thin  veins  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley.^  So 
late  as  November  1847,  it  was  announced  that  a  bed  of  coal  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  and  that  measures  were  in  progress  for 
working  it. 

*  Geology  of  Manachasettt,  18S3,  p.  390. 

t  Geoloffical  Survey  of  Coaoecticiit,  Report  1837. 

X  Geol.  Report  of  MasaachuietU. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


No  traces  of  coal  rewarded  the  researches  of  the  State  geologist  in  1840 
and  1841,  and  it  appears,  from  his  report,  that  there  is  little  probability  of 
any  being  found. 

He  points  out  the  peculiar  appIicabOity  of  the  science  of  modeUing,  to 
this  interesting  and  picturesque  area.* 

Peat, — ^This  useful  substance  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated in  New  Hampshire;  a  recent  notice,  ([1844,1  informs  us,  that  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Piscataguog  village,  a  piece  of  swampy  land,  which  was  thought 
of  btft  little  Talue,  was  purchased  for  a  small  consideration. 

The  proprietor  afterwards  discovered  that  it  was  covered  with  Peat,  to 
the  depth  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  contained  one  thousand  cords  to  the 
acre,  which  are  valued  at  about  two  dollars  per  cord.t 

The  analysis  of  New  Hampshire  Peat,  by  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Williams, 
is  as  follows : 

Locality.        Vegetable     Silica,  alumina, 
matter.         Iron  and  Lime. 
Meredith,  94.90  5.10 

Canterbury,       93.80  6.20 

Franconia,        73.70  26.30 

Peat  is  employed  as  an  important  ingredient  in  forming  a  compost  for 
agricultural  purposes,  in  New  Hampshire. 


MAINE. 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal, — ^Although  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Ge- 
ology of  the  Public  Lands"  in  this  state.  Dr.  Jackson,  we  believe,  did  not 
obtain  actual  evidence  of  beds  of  coal,  yet  he  announces  the  presence,  at 
various  places,  of  the  formation  in  which  coal  is  usually  found,  elsewhere, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that,  when  explorations  for  that  object 
can  be  more  leisurely  undertaken,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  add  Maine  to  the 
other  coal  producing  States  of  America. 

All  along  the  south  side  of  the  Aroostook,  and  stretching  southward  of 
Mars  Hill,  over  an  area  of  120  to  150  square  miles ;  and  north  of  the  Aroos* 
took,  over  an  undefined  area  as  far  as  Temiscouata  Lake,  are  seen,  accord- 
ing to  the  geologist, "  all  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  regular  anthracite 
coal  formation."!    The  rocks  certainly  belong  to  that  formation,  and  are 

*  Geoloipeal  Report  of  New  Hampihire,  by  C.  T.  Jackson,  1841,  p.  54, 161. 
t  Maochester  Memorial,  Angaat,  1844. 
X  Geologjr  of  Maine. 
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frequently  glazed  with  carbon,  bot  no  bed  of  coal  was  discoverable.  This 
is  not  by  any  means  a  decisire  or  even  discouraging  circumstance;  when  it 
is  remembered  how  unfavourable  to  such  discoveries  is  the  position  of  the 
surveyor  whilst  passing,  amidst  numberless  privation*  and  difficulties, 
through  an  almost  impracticable  and  uninhabited  wilderness.  Accident 
will  probably  bring  to  light,  much  that  must  inevitably  escape  the  scrutiny 
of  the  most  practi^  observer. 

As  the  "  regular  coal  series"  is  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  ''  the  old 
red  sandstone,  resting  upon  the  grauwacke,*'  we  should  infer  that  the 
coal,  if  any,  belongs  precisely  to  the  same  age  as  the  great  central  coal-fields 
of  the  United  States,  whether  bituminous  or  modified  in  the  form  of  an- 
thracite. 

Shales,  containing  vegetable  impressions  such  as  usually  characterize  the 
coal  measures,  have  been  observed  at  Waterville  and  certain  points  in  this 
state ;  but  the  geologist  hesitates  to  vouch  for  the  absolute  existence  of 
coal.*  These  supposed  impressions,  indicative  of  the  coal  measures,  have 
been  decided  by  rro£  Hubbard  and  admitted  by  Dr.  Jackson,  to  be  not 
vegetables,  but  true  annellides,  such  as  characterize  the  slates  which  Mur- 
chison  has  included  in  the  Cambrian  series.t 

Peat. — Dr.  Jackson,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  better  authority  on  agri- 
cultural geology,  directed  his  attention  to  the  numerous  valuable  deposits  or 
rather  accumulations  of  peat,  in  this  state.  At  the  localities  which  he  de- 
signates, this  substitute  may  be  most  advantageously  wrought  for  fuel :  it 
is  applicable  to  the  burning  of  lime,  and  various  domestic  uses,  as  well  as 
convertible  into  a  powerful  manure,  admirably  adapted  for  loosening  and 
enriching  clayey  soils. 

By  an  extract  from  a  report  ascribed  to  this  author,  and  quoted  in  Silli- 
man's  Journal,  we  learn  that  in  Maine,  peat  is  found  at  the  depth  of  three 
feet  from  the  surface,  amid  the  remains  of  rotten  logs  and  beaver  sticks ; 
showing  that  it  belongs  to  the  recent  epoch.  The  peat  is  twenty  feet  deep 
(thick)  and  rests  upon  white  siliceous  sand.  This  recent  coal  was  found 
while  digging  a  ditch  to  drain  a  portion  of  the  bog. 

**  On  examination  I  found  that  it  was  formed  from  the  bark  of  some  tree 
allied  to  the  American  Fir,  the  structure  of  which  may  be  readily  discovered 
by  polishing  sections  of  the  coal,  so  that  they  may  be  examined  by  the 
microscope." 

Dr.  Jackson's  analysis,  shows  that  it  contains,  in  100  grains, 
Bitumen,  72 

Carbon,  21 

Oxide  of  Iron,      4 
Silica,  1 

Ox.  Manganese,  2 

100 

"This  substance  is,  therefore,  a  true  bituminous  coal,  remarkable  indeed 
for  containing  more  bitumen  than  is  found  in  any  other  coal  known.  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  formed  by  the  chemical  changes,  supervening  upon 
fir  balsam,  during  its  long  immersion  in  the  humid  peat."  This  is  a  very 
interesting  discovery ;  and  the  same  substance  appears  to  exist  in  other  peat 
bogs  of  the  Slate.|    See  notices  on  Peat  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 

*  First  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Maine,  p.  106. 

t  Proceedings  of  Assoc,  of  American  Geologists,  1841. 

X  Silliman*s  American  Journal  of  Science. 
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In  his  "  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Maine  "  in  1837,  the  author  last  quo- 
ted notices  the  accumulation  of  Peat  at  Quoddy  Head,  near  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  State.  This  mass  is  15  feet  thick,  and  it  is  suggested  to 
deprive  it  of  its  water,  by  means  of  pressure,  when  it  will  form  a  valuable 
fuel.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  peat  contains  60  per  cent,  of  carbon,  its  use  should  by  no 
means  be  discarded.  It  is  a  valuable  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
many  manufactories. 

The  ibove  remarks  will  apply  to  many  other  localities  in  Maine,  and  the 
time  will  arrive  when,  wood  becoming  scarce,  our  neglected  peat  bogs  will 
be  in  requisition*  In  Germany,  pjeat  is  dried  in  kilns,  heated  with  the 
small  fragments  and  the  refuse  parts  of  the  same  substance. 

See  under  the  head  of  Peat  and  Turf,  in  various  parts  of  this  work.  We 
have  in  our  introductory  portion  of  this  work,  explained  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  turbaries  or  peat  bogs  of  France. 


MICHIGAN. 

BITUMINOUS  CENTRAL  COAL  BASIN,  BETWEEN  LAKES  HURON  AND 

MICHIGAN. 

To  the  series  of  reports  made  annually  by  Dr.  Douglas  Houghton  and 
his  assistants,  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  notice  of  this  coal-rfield. 

This  able  geologist  was  appointed  to  commence  the  survey  of  the  State 
in  1837,  and,  in  the  execation  of  duties  unusually  arduous  and  fatiguing, 
exhibited  much  zeal  and  perseverance.!  His  reports,  however,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  not  received  the  elucidation  they  so  much  need,  from 
geological  maps  of  the  State. 

In  a  region  which  almost  every  where  is  thickly  covered  with  beds  of 
diluvium,  sand  and  tertiary  clay,  which  for  by  far  the  greater  part  remains 
even  now  in  its  original  state  of  primeval  forest,  and  which,  except  as  relates 
to  the  superficial  value  of  the  soil  and  timber,  continues  uninvestigated,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  geologist  much  exactness  of 
detail,  as  regards  this  important  coal-field.  We  are  yet  in  uncertainty  as  to 
its  limits,  for  no  part  of  it,  strictly  speaking,  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactorily 
defined.  The  few  coal  strata  which  exist  have  so  little  inclination,  and  are 
so  completely  buried  beneath  the  more  recent  deposits  referred  to,  that  posi- 
tions where  outcrops  can  be  observed  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  these  are 
only  found  along  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  with  which  this  beautiful  country  is 
thickly  intersected.  The  northern  termination  of  the  formation,  of  which 
the  coal  seams  form  an  important  member,  is  left  entirely  conjectural,  but 

*  Pint  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Sute  ofMaine,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackion,  p.  32. 

t  Sioce  penning  the  above  panage,  the  unfortunate  death  of  this  talented  man  has  come 
to  our  knowledge.  He  waa  drowned  during  a  sudden  snow  storm,  on  Lake  Superior,  while 
engaged  in  his  professional  duty. 
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is  sapposed  to  reach  the  bead  waters  of  the  Tittabawaaaee  and  Maskego 
rivers.  This  part  of  the  Stat6  wasi  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  entirely  an 
uninhabited  region. 

Dr.  Houghton  came  to  the  Aonclusion  that  the  coal*bearing  sandstones^ 
or,  strictly  speaking,  the  cod  basin,  occupies  an  extent  of  surface  nearly 
oval  in  form,  whose  centre  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  true  centre  oif 
the  peninsula. 

He  estimated  this  area  at  150  miles  in  length,  from  south  to  north,  and 
upwards  of  100  in  extreme  breadth — covering  an  area  of  about  11,000 
square  miles.  The  general  outline,  as  sketched  by  this  geologist,  is  proba- 
bly approximately  accurate :  fully  as  much  so  as  the  nature  of  the  country 
permitted  in  1840. 

How  much  of  this  area  may  be  considered  an  actual  coal-field,  is  matter 
of  conjecture,  of  course.  From  a  consideration  of  the  map  of  the  State, 
and  from  a  partial  reconnoissance  of  the  district,  by  the  present  writer,  in 
1S47,  we  think  it  a  safe  calculation  to  estimate  the  productive  coal-bearing 
area  at  100  miles  in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  50  miles.  This  may 
be  computed  at  3,000,000  acres,  or  somewhat  less  than  5000  square  miles. 

The  coal  seams  are  thin  and  few  in  number.  What  are  usaally  denomi- 
nated the  coal  measures  are  comprised  within  a  very  limited  thickness. 
The  entire  coal-field  is  evidently  a  shallow  one,  having  sufiered  little  from 
disturbance. 

Dr.  Houghton's  section  exhibits  the  coal  series,  as  consisting  of  two  beds 
of  coal  and  bituminous  shale,  separated  by  a  bed  of  undetermined,  but  incon* 
siderable,  thickness  of  sandstone ;  the  whole  group  resting  upon  a  grey  fo&- 
siliferous  limestone,  which  does  not  anywhere  exceed  14  feet  in  thickness. 

UPPER  COAL  FORMATION. 

Maximum  thickness  30  feet,— of  comparativdy  small  area,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  coal  basin.  The  coal  is  comprised  in  several  layers,  not  exceed- 
ing in  thickness  from  one  to  two  feet  each,  accompanied  by  thin  beds  of 
argillaceous  iron  ore.  In  point  of  quality  it  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the 
lower  coal.  > 

LOWER  COAL  FORMATION. 

But  two  continuous  beds  of  workable  coal  are  ascertained  to  exist  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  lowest  of  these  lies  at  a  small  distance  only  above 
the  limestone  stratum,  and  is  associated  with  a  bed  of  shale,  which  is  also 
sufficiently  bituminous  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  inferior  coal.  The  State 
geologist  estimates  the  maximum  thickness  of  this  lower  series  at  twenty 
feet.  At  Corunna,  the  county  seat  of  Shiawassee  county,  on  the  border  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  best  development  of  the  lower  coal  bed  that 
at  present  has  been  observed.  It  is  the  only  locality  in  the  State  where 
coal  has  been  raised  for  economical  use,  and  even  here  the  work  is  upon  a 
small  scale.  It  consists  of  a  few  shallow  open  pits  sunk  on  the  margin  of 
the  river  and  down  to  the  level  of  its  waters.  This  close  proximity  to  the 
water  renders  the  situation  selected  very  unfavorable  for  mining.  The  coal 
bed  is  Si  to  4  feet  thick.  In  structure  it  is  finely  laminated,  like  the  Ohio 
coal :  the  lamine  appear  as  if  cemented  together  with  bitumen.  In  quality 
it  is  excellent,  highly  bituminous,  and  brightly  blazing;  it  is  said  to  produce 
a  very  hot  fire,  and  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  blacksmith. 
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The  coal  is  here  covered  by  some  thia  beds  of  black  bituminous  Iiiminated 
slate,  by  a  course  of  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  and  by  seams  of  black 
shale  and  clay.  Then  occurs  a  drab-coloured  gypseous  clay,  and  over  that 
are  the  grey  and  yellow  sandstones  with  impressions  of  coal  plants ;  from 
some  portions  of  this  series  grindstones  have  been  made.  The  fossiliferous 
limestone,  underlying  the  coal,  crops  out  in  the  vicinity. 

However  excellent  this- coal  appears  at  these  small  openings,  its  quality, 
and  even  its  thickness,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  now  fairly  tested ;  for,  as 
at  this  precise  spot  there  is  no  rock  covering,  it  can  only  be  considered  as 
surface  or  crop  coal. 

We  have  been  more  minute  in  this  notice  because  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  localities  which  have  been  explored  for  the  purpose  of  actually  n^ining 
the  coal  over  an  area  of  several  thousand  square  miles. 

We  have,  during  the  year  1847,  examined  the  outcrop  of  coal  at  several 
other  points  on  the  Shiawassee  river,  but  the  attempts  at  its  development 
are,  as  yet,  of  a  very  feeble  nature.  The  coal  at  all  these  positions  was 
accompanied  by  overlying  courses  of  excellent  argillaceous  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  by  beds  of  gypsiferous  shales. 

Dr.  Houghton  closes  his  annual  report  for  1841,  by  recording  his  belief 
that  bituminous  coal  will  be  found  in  abundance,  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
State,  and  that  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  facts  already  determined, 
as  to  the  range  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks,  that  coal  will  be  found  at  numer- 
ous other  points  than  those  now  ascertained,  and  also  in  several  counties 
where  it  is  not  now  positively  known  to  exist,  and  where  no  attempts  have 
even  been  made  to  pursue  its  traces. 

Whenever  these  developments  are  completed,  or  even  when  they  are  but 
very  partially  extended,  and  when  the  area,  quality  and  amount  of  produc- 
tive coal  beds  in  the  situations  favorable  for  transportation  are  determined 
satisfactorily,  the  geographical  importance  of  such  a  vast  district  of  bitu-> 
roinous  coal  must  be  apparent  The  influence  which  it  will  exercise  over 
the  future  prosperity  of  this  new  State  can  scarcely  now  be  appreciated. — 
Centrally  situated,  accessible  to  all  the  upper  lakes  and  rivers,  around  whose 
borders  not  a  trace  of  a  coal  formation  exists,  the  Michigan  coal-field  could 
have  no  rival.  Should  coal  operations  be  conducted  here  on  an  adequate 
scale,  and  the  means  of  transportation  to  the  lakes  be  facilitated,  the  present 
price  of  mineral  fuel  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Anthracite  in  September 
1847  obuined  from  f  13.00  to  $15.00  per  ton  at  Detroit 

That  we  are  not  alone  in  our  estimation  of  a  coal-field  so  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced, in  this  portion  of  tlie  American  continent,  we  might  quote  a 
passage  in  the  report  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor-General  of  British 
North  America,  on  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  by  W.  K  Logan,  Esq., 
Ist  May,  1847. 

"  The  great  expense  attendant  upon  the  transport  of  copper  ore  to  a  dis- 
tant smelting  locality,  naturally  turns  the  attention  of  those  whose  minds  are 
directed  to  the  subject  of  mining  it,  to  the  aid  to  be  derived,  in  its  reduction, 
from  such  coal  deposits  as  are  most  nearly  situated  to  the  region  in  which 
it  exists.  The  geological  structure  of  Canada  appears  to  promise  little  in 
regard  to  this  useful  mineral ;  but  in  the  states  of  the  neighbouring  Union, 
there  are  two  localities  on  the  great  chain  of  lakes  to  which  the  mineral 
region  of  Lake  Superior  belongs;  one  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  the  other 
at  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan ;  within  forty  and  sixty  miles  of  which,  re- 
spectively, coal  might  probably  be  made  available.  But  in  the  heart  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  which  is  still  nearer  the  metalliferous 
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region,  a  third  great  coal-field  ja  spread  out;  and  in  this  instance  the  waters 
of  Lake  Huron  appear  to  make  a  deep  incision  into  the  deposit  in  [near  ?] 
Saginaw  Bay. 

Saginaw  Bay,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  position  naturally  destined  for 
the  reduction  of  such  copper  ores  as  may  result  from  tlie  mineral  region  of 
Lake  Superior.  These  ores,  combined  with  the  sulphurets  reported  to  have 
been  discoTered  on  Lake  Huron,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  varied  to  give  a 
favourable  smelting  mixture.  The  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  description, 
and  beds  of  fire-clay  will  be  found  supporting  the  seams.  Unless  some 
great  change  should  be  effected  in  the  system  of  smelting  copper  ores,  there 
is  little  doubt  the  produce  of  the  Michigan  mines  will  ultimately  centre  in 
this  locality ;  and  it  can  only  be  the  operation  of  fiscal  laws  that  will  prevent 
the  Canadian  ores  from  finally  reaching  the  same  destination." 


PEAT. 

The  geologist  dwells,  with  much  earnestness,  on  the  abundance  and  value 
of  the  peat  deposits  of  Michigan.  This  substance,  he  states,  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  not  only  as  a  combustible,  but  as  a  manure.  These  peat 
beds  are,  like  the  coal  seams,  comparatively  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  four 
feet  in  thickness.  It  is  of  the  fibrous  kind,  and  by  no  means  so  compact 
as  to  form  a  good  fuel.  It  most  commonly  overlies  beds  of  calcareous  marl, 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  innumerable  low  meadows,  beaver  swamps, 
and  wet  prairies  of  the  country.  Michigan  has  been  aptly  designated  by 
the  Indians  as  '*  the  land  of  lakes,''  and  die  State  geologist  has  reported  on 
the  existence  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  lakes  within  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.    Lignites  have  not  been  met  with  in  this  country. 


CVDIANA.  mi 


CENTRAL  BITUMINOUS  COAIrFIELD 


PLAIN  OF  THE  KISSISaiPIl  USUALLY  8TTLED  THE  ILLINOIS  OOAL-FDBLD. 

We  have  separated  this  vast  area  into  four  divisions,  corresponding  with 
the  respective  States  into  which  they  extend,  as  follows  :— 

L  Indiana  division.  III.   Kentuckj  division. 

II.  Illinois  division.  IV.    Iowa  division. 

In  making  this  classification,  we  have  included  oo  portion  of  the  coal 
area  of  Missouri,  from  which  there  is,  however,  no  other  separation  from  that 
of  Illinois  than  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Missouri  region  will 
be  best  treated  on,  separately,  in  the  present  instance. 


I.   INDIANA  DIVISION. 

To  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen's  Geological  reconnoissance  of  this  state  in  1837-8, 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  what  we  are  able  to  communicate  respecting  this 
imperfectly  known  region. 

He  states  that  the  entire  western  portion  of  Indiana  proves  to  be  rich  in 
coal,  and  although  wood  is  extensively  employed,  as*the  cheapest  or  most 
convenient  fuel  at  present,  the  axe  is  busily  at  work  in  the  primitive  forests, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  steam  power,  calling  incessantly  for  fuel,  is  thinning 
them  out  from  year  to  year.*, 

The  reporter  was  unable,  ftom  the  result  of  the  reconnoissance  of  a  single 
season,  (1637,)  to  form  any  exact  estimate  of  the  area  oilhis  coal-field.  £[e 
simply  records  the  results  of  local  examinations,  while  traversing  the  various 
counties.  Limited,  therefore,  as  is  the  information  obtained,  in  an  area 
which  covers  several  thousand  square  miles,  we  receive  this  contribution  to 
American  geology,  with  all  the  confidence  which  the  known  intelligence  of 
the  reporter  deserves  at  our  hands. 

Bituminous  coal,  of  the  ordinary  kind,  abounds  here,  as  well  as  cannel 
coal.  On  White  river,  the  seams  are  upwards  of  ux  feet  thick.  Others 
are  four  and  three  feet  thick,  near  Terre-haute. 

If  we  were  to  reason  from  geological,  or  rather  firom  mmeralogical  condi- 
tions, on  the  future  position  of  Indiana,  we  should  say  that  her  western 
counties  are  destined  to  become,  one  day^  the  chief  centre  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  that  parallel. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Goal  creek,  on  the  Wabash,  in  Fountain  county,  no 
less  than  six  beds  of  coal  are  exposed,  interstratified  with  argillaceous  iron 

*  Owen'i  Firtt  Repprt  of  a  Gtelogical  Roconnoittanca  of  Indiapa^in  1837. 
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ore  and  carbonate  of  iron.    These  coal  seaniB  vary  from  one  foot  six  inches 
to  four  feet  six  inches  thick,  each. 

At  the  Sugar  creek  foundry,  in  Parke  county,  is  a  three  feet  bed  of  can- 
nel  coal ;  or  a  coal  nearly  approaching  to  that  variety. 

An  eight  feet  seam  of  good  coal  occurs  in  one  locality;  another  in  Clay 
county,  four  or  five  feet  thick.  On  Honey  creek,  Vigo  county,  a  four  feet 
coal  Tein;  as  also  on  Lack  Fork  of  Busseron  creek.  On  the  Patoka,  in 
Pike  county,  is  a  bed  said  to  contain  nine  feet  of  coal.* 

The  reporter  is  unable  to  state  any  facts  to  establish  the  identity  and  co»- 
tinuity  of  these  coal  seams,  or  how  far  they  may  be  repetitions  of  the  same 
series.  He  has,  however,  made  analyses  of  many  of  these,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  tables  at  the  end  of  this  work.  We  conceive,  that  they  are  all 
approximate  results  merely ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  derived  from  outcrops, 
rather  than  from  perfect  coal  of  the  mines,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
were  not  in  existence. 

Dr.  Owen  concludes  his  second  report  of  Indiana  with  a  summary  of  its 
geolo^.  We  have  only  now  to  do  with  that  part  which  refers  to  the  coal 
formation.  This  area  is  a  part  of  a  great  coal-field,  which  includes  nearly 
the  whole  of  Lower  Illinois,  and  eight  or  ten  counties  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Kentucky. 

In  Indiana,  this  bituminous  coal  formation  occupies  an  area  of  about 
7,700  square  miles. 

The  coal  exhibits  its  vegetable  origin  very  distinctly.  Layers  of  charcoal, 
from  which  the  woody  fibre  can  be  readily  detached,  are  frequent  in  the 
superior  coal  beds.  The  dip  of  the  beds  is  westward,  and  they  are  of  the 
same  geological  age  as  those  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Tennessee. 

Ptat  occurs  in  this  state.f 

The  following  diagram  shows  a  transverse  section  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Illinois  coal-field,  from  the  large  section  of  Mr.  Hall.f 

Fig.  17. 
TVaiMMTM  SMfton  <2f  tiU  iUinoii  oful  indima  CoaUFiOd. 


A  CpoI  mtdnrM.  bb  Cai^^mif^rmtt  UmeaUme, 

c  Old  Red  Sandstotu^Portagt  and  Chimung  Cfvupa—WavtrUf  BandsUnt, 

d  MarttUma  SkaU^HMtrbtrg  aariu. 

The  coal  area  of  Indiana  is  only  a  portion  of  an  immense  western  region, 
which  a  writer  has  asserted  to  be  **  fifieen  hundred  miles  long  by  six  hun- 
dred miles  broad,  and  would  cover  half  Europe."^ 

We  hesitate  before  adopting  his  statistics,  notwithstanding  that  we  are,  on 
the  whole,  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  admit  the  possibility  of  a  period 
when  one  single  coal  formation  covered  that  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  which  extends  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Missouri.  But  as  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  existing — not  the  theoretical,  or  antediluvian  areas  of 
these  coal  formations — we  are  compelled  to  state  that  the  present  maximum 
length  of  the  great  Illinois  coal  region  is  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 

*  Owen's  Second  Report  oft  Geological  Sarrej,  made  in  1838.         t  Ibid.  p.  47. 

t  Trans.  Assoc.  Amer.  Geo].  Vol.  I.  p.  267. 

^  Americaa  Qnarterlj  Review,  Marca,  1839.   Alio  Darby's  View  of  the  U.  S. 
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miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  two  bandred  miles.  The  actual  area,  con- 
taining coal,  in  the  entire  space,  which  comprehends  portions  of  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  is  56)200  square  miles. 

In  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen's  paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in 
November,  1B42,  but  not  published,  in  extenso,  until  November,  1846,  we 
observe  that  the  dimensions  assigned  by  that  gentleman  differ  very  little 
from  the  preceding,  except  in  the  total  area,  which,  he  states,  "  equals  the 
entire  island  of  Great  Britain."  This  is  no  doubt  an  accidental  oversight, 
because  that  area  is  83,828  square  miles,  or  88,052  including  the  Scottish 
Isles. 

We  may  repeat  here,  that  the  other  great  bituminous  coal-field,  which  is 
usually  named  the  Alleghany  coal  region,  is  in  the  extreme  length  along  its 
centre,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  in  average  breadth  eighty-five 
miles,  containing  65,300  square  miles. 

The  Illinois  c^-field  contains  the  caking  variety,  some  splint,  and  some 
cannel  coal. 

A  canal  was  opened  in  1839,  at  Evansville,  one  hundred  and  eighty<^ght 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  communicates  with  the  extensive 
coal  region  in  the  interior  of  this  state.    . 

Length  of  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  in  1847,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  miles;  cost,  15,585,000;  receipts,  9500,000. 

BITUBflNOUS  COAL  OF  CANNELTON. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  details  from  sereral  parties,  in  reference  to 
the  cannel  coal  of  this  locality.  It  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  coal-field 
which  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  river,  at  about  120  miles  below  Louisville 
by  water,  but  scarcely  more  than  half  that  distance  in  a  straight  line.  The 
Beam  varies  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  occasionally  expands 
nearlv  to  five  feet.*  It  is  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  mining,  by  means  of 
an  aaitplevel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Ohio,  at  an  elevation  of  seventy 
feet  above  the  bank  of  that  river.  In  regard  to  geographical  position,  tliere- 
fore,  the  site  is  unusually  advantageous,  and  the  c^  can  be  furnished  at  a 
corresponding  low  price. 

The  coal,  for  an  inch  or  two  of  the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  contains  less 
bitumen  than  the  rest,  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to  cannel  coal,  and 
decrepitating  when  burning.  Two  or  three  inches  of  the  lower  part  consist 
of  a  highly  bituminous  shale.  The  remainder  of  the  mass  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  coming  out  in  large  blocks  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
exhibiting  vegetable  traces.  It  burns  freely,  yields  a  pleasant  flame,  and 
4BflR)rds  a  light  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  a  person  to  read  by  it.t 

This  coal  was  experimented  upon  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  and  the  results 
are  detailed  in  his  invaluable  report  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States  in  1844.  He  observes  that  the  fracture  is  often  conchoidal,  and  the 
lustre  dull,  like  that  of  Scotch  cannel  coal.  The  surfaces  are  frequently 
covered  with  films  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  Specific  gravity  was  1.247  and 
1.297,  the  mean  of  which  gives  79i  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  mean  result 
of  two  specimens  gave  the  following  proportions: 

Of  fixed  carbon,        ....        59.40) 
Moisture  and  other  volatile  matter,      -        34.90  \    100 
Earthy  matter,  (3.49  to  8.16)     -        -  5.70 ) 

'    *  LeUer  to  Prof.  Silliroan,  bjr  B.  Lawrence,  Loaitrille,  Nov.  30th,  1847. 

t  Letter  of  Prof.  Frederick  Hall,  pabliihed  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Waihington, 
Jnly  1843. 
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Samples  of  the  coal  have  contained  a  mach  smaller  amount  of  earthy  mat- 
ter — in  one  case  not  much  exceeding  2  per  cent 

The  observations  of  Prof.  Johnson  agree  with  our  own  experience:— 
"  From  its  flaky  textare  it  speedily  disintegrates  into  flat  masses,  borntng 
with  little  intumescence,  and  scarcely  any  tendency  to  agglutination.  This 
property  allows  a  free  passage  to  the  air,  favors  rapid  combustion,  and  causes 
the  exhibition  of  an  exceedingly  brilliant  light.  Its  prompt  and  rapid  action 
appears  to  adapt  it,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  the  purposes  of  western 
steamboats.  It  seems  to  bear  transportation  better  than  any  other  sample 
of  bituminous  coal  which  came  under  notice.  It  was  the  only  really  avai^ 
able  sample  forwarded  for  trial  from  the  great  coal-fields  of  the  west"* 

It  is  submitted  to  us,  by  the  proprietors  of  this  coal,  that  the  specimens 
sent  to  Washington  were  intended  to  represent  a  perfect  cross  section  of  the 
seam  of  coal,  including  the  inferior  portions.  Had  the  combustible  experi^ 
mented  upon  consisted  solely  of  the  better  and  main  portion  of  the  vein, 
they  conceive  that  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  have  probably  been 
yet  more  favorable. 

We  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark  that  we  have,  in  the  progress  towards 
the  completion  of  this  work,  received  numberless  communications  from 
companies  and  individual  proprietors  of  coal  mines,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  do  strict  justice  to  all,  so  far  as  our  means  and  space 
permitted  us  to  act  discriminately,  and  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the 
imputation  of  advocating  particular  interests.  Whilst  wishing  success  to 
all,  we  have  never  knowingly  permitted  the  suggestions  of  interested  parties 
to  divert  us  from  that  course. 

Prices  of  the  Indiana  eannel  coal  in  1847-8.— We  are  informed  by  ■ 
proprietor  that  from  2000  to  3000  bushels  of  this  fuel  are  now  sold  daily,  at 
the  mine,  to  steamboats  at  7  cents  per  bushel,  91.96  per  ton.  He  adds  that 
it  can  be  afibrded  to  manufactories  near  the  mine  at  4  cents  the  bushel, 
91.12  per  ton,  and  that  it  is,  considering  the  quality,  the  cheapest  coal  in 
the  world,  at  a  position  convenient  for  extensive  manufactories.t 

This  field  occurs,  like  most  others,  in  the  basin  form :  the  bed  of  eannel 
coal  at  this  place  being  the  lowest  in  the  series,  which  consists  of  two  work^ 
able  beds  only,  as  we  learn  from  a  pamphlet  recently  published.]:  The 
lowest  coal,  as  we  have  stated,  occurs  at  Cannelton  and  at  Trade  Water  in 
Kentucky;  the  upper  seam  is  worked  at  Bon  Harbour,  and  at  various  other 
places.  At  different  points  each  of  these  seams  varies  from  three  to  ten  feet 
in  thickness.  The  same  bed  of  eannel  appears  also  in  Kentucky^  Illinois 
and  Missouri. 

We  observe  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  that  a  ton  of  this  coal  is  equiva- 
lent only  to  26^  bushels  on  the  Ohio.  The  work  terminates  with  the 
emphatic  statement,  in  relation  to  this  coal  position,  that,  having  the  cheapest 
power,  the  cheapest  materials,  and  the  cheapest  food,  it  possesses  the  means 
of  manufacturing  the  cheapest  goods  in  the  United  States. 

The  bituminous  coal  of  Garr's  Run,  160  miles  below  Wheeling,  is  put  on 
board  the  steamboats  for  6}  cents  per  bushel,  or  91.75  per  ton.  It  is  a 
lighter  and  drier  coal  than  that  of  Wheeling,  and  less  bituminous,  but  is 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  steamboats  of  the  Ohio. 

*  Report  to  the  Ntvy  Department  of  the  United  Statee,  bjr  W.  R.  Johnion,  1844. 

t  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  Janaary  184S. 

t  **  The  relatiTe  coat  of  steam  and  water  power,  the  Hlinois  coal-field,  and  the  advan- 
tagea  offered  by  the  west,  particularly  on  the  lower  Ohio,  for  manufacluhiig ;"  Louia- 
Tille,  1848. 
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n.    ILLINOIS  DIVISION. 

So  much  of  the  coal  formation  as  is  comprised  within  the  State  is,  at  the 
utmost,  44,000  square  miles;  but  if  due  deductions  are  made  for  unproduc* 
tive  portions,  for  large  spaces  divided  or  removed  by  rivers  and  valleys,  th6 
real  productive  area  would  not,  probably,  be  found  to  exceed  thirty  thousand 
square  miles. 

There  is  no  coal  on  the  Ohio  river  nearer  to  its  junction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi than  Saline,  near  Shawneetown,  1 16  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  first 
named  river.  On  the  Mississippi  it  is  rather  a  shorter  distance,  being  sixty 
miles  to  Muddy  creek,  and  thence  twenty-five  miles  up  that  creek  to  the 
first  coal-bed  there,  or  twelve  miles  by  land.  Some  coal  operations  conn 
menced  here  some  few  years  ago,  having  in  view  the  supply  of  the  towns 
along  the  Mississippi,  as  far  even  as  New. Orleans.  The  present  supplies  of 
coal  to  the  lower  country  are  obtained  from  a  vast  distance  up  the  Cumber-, 
land  and  Tennessee  rivers,  but  especially  from  Wheeling,  Pittsburg,  and  the 
intermediate  points,  900  miles  further  from  the  market  Uian  the  Illinois  coal 
of  Muddy  creek.  The  estimated  expense  of  delivering  this  coal  at  New 
Orleans,  by  arks,  is  about  $2.25  per  ton :  while  the  minimum  price  of  coal 
there  is  25  cents  a  bushel,  or  $7.50  per  ton.  In  winter  time  from  50  to  62^ 
cents  per  bushel,  or  $12  to  $15  per  ton,  have  been  occasionally  the  retail 
price  there.  This  Muddy  creek  coal  seam  is  a  horizontal  bed  6  or  7  feet 
thick,  above  which  is  another  vein^  not  heretofore  worked.  Coal  can  be 
thrown  firom  the  mouth  of  the  drift  into  a  boat.  Its  quality  is  most  excel- 
lent, igniting  readily,  and  caking  together  perfectly,  without  making  much 
chnker.  It  has  been  used  for  50  years  by  the  old  French  settlers,  to  make 
-edge  tools,  which  have  borne  a  high  reputati<Hi. 

What  is  termed  St  Louis  coal,  supplied  to  the  itearoera,  bums  with  a 
good  flame,  and  cements  like  that  of  Pittsburg ;  ashes  dark  grey,  in  small 
quantity,  and  consumes  with  little  waste.  It  is  oAen  mixed  with  yellow  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  in  flakes,  occurring  on  each  &ce  of  the  sectional  firacture ;  and 
consequently  is  not,  we  understand,  in  so  good  repute  for  the  purposes  of 
iron  manufiicturing. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  how  much  of  Illinois 
and  the  contiguous  States  is  occupied  by  productive  beds  of  coal.  The 
true  coal  producing  area  is  probably  but  a  fraction  of  the  space  compre- 
hended within  the  geological  limits  of  the  carboniferous  formations  in  those 
countries.  This  remark  especially  applies  to  Missouri  and  Illinois;  in  the 
former  State,  the  coal  prevails  rather  in  detached  patches,  than  continuously 
spread  over  the  entire  space.  When  persons  speak  of  the  vast  area  occu- 
pied by  the  coal  formations  in  the  western  country,  we  must  understand 
them  as  referring  to  the  external  limits  of  tliese  areas,  for  we  have  no  detailed 
surreys  to  show  the  extent  occupied  by  the  workable  coal  beds.  We 
believe,  in  saying  thus  much,  we  but  express  the  sentiments  of  every  local 
observer  in  that  quarter. 

Towards  the  north-west  boundary  of  this  district,  several  coal  seams  are 
seen  in  the  tongue  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Mississippi  and  Rock 
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rivers.    One  of  these  beds  is  from  five  to  six  feet  thick :  its  quality  is  &ir, 
and  evidently  improves  as  the  workings  proceed. 

To  the  south  of  Rock  river  are  several  good  coal  seams  which  are  capable 
of  supplying  almost  any  required  quantity  of  this  fuel.  Their  local  position 
and  advantages  render  them  of  very  great  value  to  the  country  lying  north 
of  this.* 

An  article  on  the  geology  of  Upper  Illinois,  appeared  some  time  since, 
[1838]  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard,t  in  which  are  notices  of  the 
coal  in  that  quarter.  The  outcrop  of  a  six  feet  vein  is  described  as  occurring 
in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  river.  The  same  bed  exists  at  Vermillionville, 
and  is  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  district  In  quality,  it  is  a  fat, 
bituminous  coal,  having  equal  proportions  of  carbon  and  of  volatile  matter. 

The  exact  boundary  of  the  coal-field  has  not  been  traced  here  on  account 
of  the  great  thickness  of  alluvial  or  drifted  matter,  which,  as  in  Michigan, 
sometimes  covers  the  coal  measures  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet 

Dr.  D.  D.  Owen's  valuable  paper  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  in  1846.  He  has  ascertained  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  slight  shades  of  specific  diflerence,  there  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  fossil  flora  of  the  American  fields  and  that  of  the 
equivalent  strata  in  Europe.  Among  many  others,  he  mentions  that  Pabns 
are  not  uncommon,  and  some  remains  of  Coniferae  (?)  have  been  found.  He 
also  obtained  remarkable  specimens  of  the  stumps  of  fossil  trees  (apparently 
palms)  found  standing  erect  with  the  roots  attached,  imbedded  in  slaty  clay  ; 
and  slender  leaves  have  been  found,  in  great  abundance,  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  stumps,  imbedded  in  the  clay.| 

The  author  adds,  that  valuable  beds  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  exist  in  this 
coal-field,  but  that  hitherto  few  furnaces  have  been  in  operation.  He  con* 
ceives  that  this  ore  must  ultimately  become  an  important  source  of  income 
to  the  state,  or  rather  to  the  proprietors  residing  in  it.§ 

Stated  production  of  coal  in  Illinois,  in  1839,     13,427  tons.|| 
"  "  «  "       in  1840,     15,417    " 

Employing,  according  to  the  return  to  congress,  154  workmen,  and  9120,076 
capital  i  probably  much  undenated. 


CANALS. 

This  ^tate,  besides  the  vast  extent  of  its  navicrable  streams,  possesses  374 
miles  of  finished  canals,  which  cost  $5,585,000  and  yielded  in  1845  a 
revenue  of  9500,000. 

*  Owen's  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mineral  Lands.    Doc.  No.  239,  p.  44. 

t  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  XXXIV. 

t  Models,  of  these  stems,  illustrating  their  appearance  in  their  original  site,  were  exhibited 
bjr  Dr.  Owen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Geologists  and  NaturaKsU. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  Vol.  IV.  Also  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  same  society. 
Vol.  II.  p.  433. 

II  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine,  Vol.  V.  p.  434,  and  subsequently. 
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III.    KENTUCKY  DIVISION. 


The  soath-eaBtern  extremity  of  this  vaal  cod  region,  stretches  across  the 
Ohio  river  into  Kentucky,  and  occupies  eight  or  ten  counties  in  the  north- 
western part  of  this  state,*  probably  about  &00  square  miles. 

At  Hawsville  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  120  miles  below  Louisville, 
is  a  coal  bed  four  feet  thick.  The  upper  eighteen  inches  of  this  bed  consists 
of  Cannel  coal ;  the  remainder  is  common  bituminous  coal,  two  and  a  half 
feet. 

Its  analysis  by  Dr.  Jackscm,  is  Carbon,  48.40 

Bitumen,  &c.  46.80   : 
Ashes,  2.80 


100.00 


The  price  of  this  coal  at  New  Orleans,  was  sixty-two  and  half  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  barrel,  of  two  and  a  half  bushels,  ft  is  in. request  there  for 
the  use  of  the  tow-boat  companies.t 

Hawsville  is  about  258  miles  abote  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal 
seam  is  nearly  horizontal — appearing  on  both  sides  the  river,  in  a  posi- 
tion remarkably  favourable  for  loading  into  vessels  lying  in  the  Ohio.  It  is 
a  compact,  largely  conchoidal,  coal ,  producing  a  bright  flame ;  does  not 
cement  or  adhere  together  in  burning,  but  on  the  contrary  falls  into  a  pro- 
fuse white  ash,  much  larger  in  amount,  practically,  than  the  foregoing  ana- 
lysis exhibits. 

Although  700  miles  in  advance  of  Pittsburg,  it  has  been  hitherto,  we  are 
told,  unable  to  compete  with  that  coal,  which  is  floated  down  the  Ohio  in 
arks,  and,  it  is  said,  can  be  mined  cheaper.  The  boats  and  arks,  in  which 
the  coals  are  conveyed  down  the  stream,  can  also  be  built  cheaper  above ; 
and  moreover,  the  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  coal  is  estimated  better  for  black- 
smiths' use,  &c.  Still  the  Hawsville  Cannel  is  especially  liked  for  steam 
engines.  For  domestic  use  we  think  it  is  objectionable,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  very  white  ashes  which  are  left  after  combustion,  filling  up 
the  grates,  ^.  to  an  unusual  degree ;  at  least  such  was  the  case  in  the  sup- 
plies furnished  on  three  or  four  occasions  when  we  passed  up  and  down  the 
Ohio  in  steamboats.  Altogether,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  Lancashire  Cannd 
coal. 

It  is  specifically  lighter  than  common  bituminous  coal,  yet]  heavier  than 
Cannel  coal  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Kentucky  or  Hawsville  Cannel,  spec.  grar.  -        -  1.250 

What  is  called  the  Cannel  coal  of  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  1.410 

Lancashire  Cannel,   -------  1.199 

Ingolton  Cannel  coal  in  Yorkshire,  -        -        -  1.195 

Caseyville  Cannel  coal,  similar  to  that  of  Cannelton  in  Indiana,  rq>orted 
on  by  Professor  W.  Johnson.| 

*  Owen*i  Report  of  Indiana,  p.  89tf 

t  HtBard'i  Regiitor. 

t  Coal  Report  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy,  1844. 
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Spec,  grav-  1.39.    The  result  of  his  andysts  gave  of 
Volatile  matter,        31^0 
Fixed  carboD,  44.50 

Earthy  matter,         2^70 

100.00 

It  will  be  obserred  that  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  ia  unusaally  large' 
-amoanting  almost  to  one-foarth,  and  agreeing  with  the  practical  remarks 
made  by  oursdves  and  others,  on  board  the  Ohio  steamboats,  on  sereral 
4)ccasions. 

Pe<rofeiim.— Springs  of  this  substance  occur  at  several  points. 

An  account  is  given  in  SiUiman's  Journal  of  a  Petroktim  OH  wdl,  near 
Burksville,  Kentucky.  This  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  whilst  i>oring 
for  salt  water,  and  after  penetrating  solid  rock  for  two  hundred  feet,  a 
fountain  of  pure  oil  was  struck,  which  was  thrown  up  more  than  twelve  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Since  that  time  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
supply  is  sufficiently  regular  to  furnish  an  important  amount  of  this  oil.* 

Professor  Mather  reports  that  many  hundred,  perhaps  many  thousand, 
barrels,  might  be  annually  collected  at  the  different  petroleum  sprinfls  in 
Kentucky;  and  that  it  commands  a  high  price  in  the  eastern  markets.? 

Gas  Springs,  evolving  carburetted  hydrogen,  are  not  uncommon.  They 
bum  with  a  white  flame,  and  are  capable  of  useful  applications,  such  as 
lighting  and  warming  houses,  boiling  salt,  &c. 

A  similar  occurrence  takes  place  at  the  Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
we  shall  describe  them,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  in  China. 


IV.    IOWA  DIVISION. 

This  great  bituminous  ooal-field  has  its  north-western  termination  in 
Iowa  Territory ;  occupying  some  ten  or  twelve  towni^ips,  or  about  four 
hundred  square  miles,  which  we  have  included  in  our  estimate  of  the  Illinois 
field. 

Not  much  was  known  as  to  the  details  of  the  coal  seams  here,  at  the 
period  of  Mr.  Owen's  survey,  in  1840.  Only  one  seam  is  adverted  to,  as 
cropping  out  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  coal  of  which  was  said  to  be  of 
indifferent  quality.  Its  analysis  appears  in  our  tables.  There  are  several 
good  coal  seams  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  river  in  the  Illinois  portion.| 

According  to  official  returns  to  congress,  in  1840,  there  were  10,000 
bushels,  or  321  tons  of  coal  raised  in  Iowa. 

*  Silliman'i  Jqarnal  of  Science. 

t  Mather'i  Reconnoistance  of  Kentucky  in  1838,  p.  88. 

X  Owen'a  Report  on  the  Mineral  Lands  of  Iowa  and  Wisconain,  1840,  p.  44.  Alio  in 
ReTiaed  edition  of  1844,  p.  53. 
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WISCONSIN. 

BUumitiaus  Shah  and  Lime8t(me,-^In  the  lead  bearing  magnesian  lime* 
stone  of  Wisconsin,  are  occasionally  obserred  thin  seams  or  lamina  of  a  buff 
coloured  shale,  which,  on  being  placed  on  a  fire,  bams  for  a  while  with  a 
moderate  flame,  after  which  the  residue  presents  a  preponderance  of  earthy 
ashes.  This  asphaltic  shale  is  calcareous,  and  frequently  fossiliferous.  It 
has  been,  in  the  absence  of  other  fuel,  economically  employed  in  lime  burn- 
ing, as  it  contains  inflammable  matter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  calcine  the 
limestone  without  additional  combustibles. 

Feat  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Mineral  Region ;  and 
in  a  district  where  vegetable  and  mineral  fuel  is  so  scarce,  seems  highly 
probable,  that  it  will  at  some  future  day  be  resorted  to  as  an  extremely 
valuable  substitute  for  coal  and  wood.  The  valleys,  of  which  we  speak, 
present  a  very  peculiar  character,  in  one  respect  v  which  is  in  the  singularly 
•level  planes  which  are  maintained,  in  their  entire  breadth.  They  appear  as 
if  they  had  once  been  filled  to  a  uniform  level,  in  the  manner  of  a  dam, 
from  bank  to  bank,  or  like  aiUificial  reservoirs  from  which  the  waters  have 
escaped.  These  level  bottoms  consist  of  Peat  beds,  to  an  unknown  depth ; 
and  small  streams  meander  through  them,  having  muddy  bottoms,  and  fre- 
quently expanding  m  swamps.  It  would  seem  that  these  Wisconsin  valleys, 
have  acquired  this  peculiar  uniformity  of  plane  surfaces  firom  the  deposition 
of  earthy  matter  in  the  first  instance,  succeeded  by  the  growth  and  decay  of 
that  class  of  coarse  aquatic  vegetables  which  prevails  under  such  circun^- 
stances. 

In  using  the  term  "  levd"  we  apply  it  only  in  relation  lo  the  breadth  of  the 
▼alleys,  and  not  to  their  length ;  for  their  inclination  is  often  considerable, 
that  is  to  say,  torn  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  per  mile. 


MISSOURI  STATE. 


We  are  in  possession,  comparatively  speaking,  of  but  scanty  geological 
information  respecting  this  extremely  important  mineral  state.  We  possess, 
as  yet,  no  geological  map  of  this  vast  region,  and  we  have  no  authentic  data 
whereby  to  fix  the  area  of  its  coal  formation.  In  the  absence  of  these  we 
have  made  an  approximate  estimate,  whereby  we  think  it  very  probable  that 
at  least  one  eighth  of  all  Missouri  is  overlaid  by  coal  measures.  Every  year, 
however,  as  cultivation  advances,  and  the  country  becomes  settled^  new 
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localities  of  bitamiDous  coal  are  determined.  We  conceive  that  we  make 
no  exaggerated  estimate  in  assigning  6000  square  miles  as  the  amount  of 
coal  land  in  Missouri ;  being  one  ten£  of  its  entire  area. 

Among  the  earliest  notices  of  the  existence  of  fine  seams  of  coal,  (ar  up 
the  Osage  river,  are  those  of  Captain  Pike,  in  1806.  More  recently,  other 
localities  of  excellent  coal  have  been  discovered  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
same  river,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  bat  the  entire  valley  of  the  Osage 
river  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  general  Missouri  coal-field.  For  the 
analysis  of  the  Osage  coal,  see  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  * 

The  St.  Loub  limestone  and  the  coal  formation  reposing  upon  it,  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  G.  Engelmann,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  January  1847. 

The  thickness  of  this  upper  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  is  be- 
tween 200  and  300  feet 

The  coal-bearing  strata  overlie  it ;  below,  directly  upon  the  limestone,  is 
a  sandy,  and  above,  an  unctuous  clay  or  slude ;  the  whole  about  forty  feet 
thick.  On  this  shale  rests  a  coal  bed  of  three  to  five  feet^-4he  only  work- 
able one  in  this  neighbourhood — covered  by  a  thin  stratum  of  clay,  which 
itself  is  overlaid  by  10  or  15  feet  of  a  Uue  or  brown  limestone,  the  upper- 
most paleozoic  stratum  in  the  region. 

Beneath  the  St.  Louis  Limestone  is  ja  sandstone,  50  to  100  feet  thick, 
and  this  is  succeeded  by  the  lower  carboniferous  or  pentremital  limestone, 
which  is  probably  1000  feet  in  thickness. 

Dr.  H.  King,  who  has  seen  this  formation  at  the  south-west  parts  of  Mis- 
souri, thinks  that  on  the  Osage  river,  this  lower  limestone  dwindles  very  much^ 
but  that  the  sandstone  and  the  coal  stratum  above  it,  are  much  more  de- 
veloped ;  and  that  the  fine  coal  mines  worked  there,  sometimes  not  far  above, 
and  distinct  firom  the  lead-bearing  magnesian  strata,  are  in  this  same  lowest 
coal-bed. 

Bituminous  coal,  approaching  to  the  quality  of  the  EuropcMin  cannel  coal, 
forms  an  important,  but  at  present,  not  well  defined  bed  in  this  state* 

A  very  &ir  cannel  coal  is  found  at  several  points  in  Callaway  county, 
north  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  also  on  each  ^de  of  that  river,  120  miles 
above  St  Louis.  Extraordinary  statements  have  been  put  forth  in  relation 
to  the  immense  thickness  of  the  Callaway  county  bed  of  cannel  coal ;  at  one 
point  24  feet  and  at  another  46  feet,  thickness.  In  Coal  county,  a  few  miles 
from  Cote-sans^ssein,  it  b  affirmed  that  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  32  feet  into 
the  coal,  without  getting  through  the  stratum;  [f]  probably  an  oblique  sec- 
tion of  the  seam. 

Cannel  coal  has  also  been  discorered,  in  1848,  within  eight  miles  of  St 
Louis,  forming  a  bed  of  remarkable  thickness. 

In  regard  to  the  Callaway  or  Cote-sans-dessein  cannel  coal,  before  spoken 
of,  we  have  seen  testimonials  as  to  its  qualities  from  several  well  known 
scientific  persons,  and  the  results  are  in  some  measure  to  be  inferred  from 
their  analysis.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  coal  from  this  remarkable  deposi- 
tory, is  well  adapted  for  steam  purposes  and  for  making  gas,  and  by  iron- 
masters it  is  considered  to  be  well  suited  for  the  manunicture  of  iron.  It 
cakes  very  readily,  without  much  changing  its  form ;  producing  a  porous 
cake  amounting  to  59.05  per  cent  of  the  coal.  It  has  but  a  very  slight 
trace  of  sulphur  in  its  composition ;  a  circumstance  of  some  importance  in 
relation  to  iron  works,  as  many  of  the  Missoori  and  some  of  the  Illinois 

*  Alio  Mr,  JohBwn'i  Coftl  report  to  CongreM ;  p.  6S9. 
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coals  contain  too  much  sulphur  for  those  purposes:  It  is  lighter  than  ordi- 
nary bituminous  coal* 

The  great  variations  in  the  thickness  of  this  mass  of  cannel  coal,  at  differ- 
ent points — for  we  presume  that  it  i^,  in  fact,  but  a  single  bed — have  led  to 
the  supposition,  by  some/ that  the  general  arrangement  is  that  of  enormous 
lenticular  massesi  rather  than  disposed  in  a  continuous  flat  seam.  We  are 
as  yet  without  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  fact,  as  it  seems  scarcely  consis- 
tent with  the  uniformity  of  stratification  prevailing  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Should  such  a  disposition  really  exist,  we  might  find  several  parallel  cases 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  For  instance,  the  remarkable  coal  seam  in  the 
basin  of  the  Basse-Loire,  in  France,  which  is  distributed  in  lenticular  spaces, 
instead  of  in  sheets,  the  average  of  which  masses  are  stated  to  be  forty-nine 
English  feet  in  thickness. 

Such  also  is  the  character  of  the  anthracite  of  the  departments  of  May- 
enne  and  Sarthe,  which  combustible  occurs  in  irregular  masses  of  various 
sizes,  but  which  are  never  much  prolonged.  The  same  features,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  conformation  of  the  bituminous  coal,  are  observable  in  the 
basin  of  Haute  Dordogne,  or  Ghampagnac,  in  France.  Here  also  the 
coal  is  in  lenticular  masses,  sometimes  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long 
and  thirteen  feet  thick ;  but  commonly  the  coal  occurs  in  rognons,  balls  or 
spheres,  from  sixteen  to  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter. 

Production. — We  can  entertain  but  vague  ideas  as  to  the  annual  quantity 
of  bituminous  coal  at  present  raised  in  this  state.  According  to  a  congres- 
sional report,  the  amount  which  was  mined  in  1840  was  only  ^9,302  bush- 
els, or  8,903  tons.  From  much  later  returns,  made  at  St.  Louis,  we  are 
informed  that  the  quantity  of  coals  weighed  at^  the  city  scale,  in  the  year 
1846;  was  about  1,700,000  bushels,  and  the  estimated  amount,  in  1847,  was 
2,000,000  bushels,  or  71,428  tons  for  that  city  alone.  To  these  are  added 
the  Pittsburg  coals  and  some  anthracite,  making  the  aggregate,  in  1847, 
about  100,000  tons.  A  large  portion  of  this  advance  is  ascribed  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  and  business  of  the  foundries  and  factories 
of  St.  Louis. 


ARKANSAS. 


Announcements  of  discoveries  of  bituminous  coal  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  made  in  this  State,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arkansas  valley. 
At  Spaldries'  Bluff,  in  Johnson  county,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  above  Little  Rock,  coal  was  worked  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  presume 
is  continued  at  the  present  time. 

*  NoticM  bj  Meisrf.  Bootii,  Boy^,  JobiiMMi,  Chilton,  and  others,  contained  in  a  report  of 
the  CaUaway  nuDiog  and  manu&ctoriog  Co.  New  York,  1847. 
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At  the  request  of  the  writer,  Mr.  J.  F.  Frazer  kindly  fiiroiahed  him  with 
the  following  result  of  his  eiamination  of  this  coal : 

Caibon, 62.60 

Volatile  matter,  including  snlphur,  26.90 

Hygrometric  water,      ...  2.00 

Ashes, 8.60 


100.00 
Specific  gravity,        1.396 

Coal  traces  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  as  occurring  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  towards  Fort  Smith,  and  extending  many 
miles  westward,  at  least  as  &r  as  the  Falls  of  the  Canadian  river,  in  the 
Indian  territory,  and  southward  to  the  borders  of  the  Red  river,  in  the 
country  of  the  Choctaws.*  Northward,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  [Nebras- 
ka,] the  coal  formation  has  been  determined  as  far  as  Grand  and  Verdigris 
rivers  ;  and  120  miles  still  further  north,  in  the  Osage  country,  coal  abounds 
on  the  Little  Osage  river ,t  and  is  evidently  an  extension  of  the  great  Illinois 
coal-field,  which  stretches  from  thence  almost  uninterruptedly  for  450  miles, 
across  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  thence  beyond  the  UUnois, 
Wabash,  and  Ohio  rivers,  into  the  north-western  angle  of  Kentucky.^ 

The  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  returned  to  Congress  in  1840,  was  only 
200  tons,  evidendy  an  incomplete  account. 


SOUTHERN  MISSOURI. 

POETION  ADJOINING  TEXAS,  PR0P06ED  TO  fiS  CALLED  NEBRASKA 
TERRITORY. 

"  About  one  hnndred  and  fifty  miles  west  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Canadian  rivers,  in  W.  long.  97°,  is  the  western  limit  of 
the  great  limestone  and  coal  formation.  The  coal  beds  in  this  region  are 
of  great  thickness,  and  are  apparently  extensive  and  numerous.  This  for- 
mation," says  the  narrator  of  Major  Long's  first  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  1620,  **  appears  to  be  unconnected  with  the  great  [tertiary]  coal 
formation  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  sandstones  of 
the  two  districts  are  remarkably  dissimilar.''|| 

The  same  coal  formation,  also  traced  in  this  direction  by  Capt.  Pike  in 

*  NotUll'i  Trarelfl  in  Arkansas  in  1819.    Long's  narrative  in  1819, 1820. 
t  Pike's  Narrative,  in  1S05-6-7.     Bradbury's  Travels  in  1809,  1810,  1811.    Siblejt 
Journal,  1817. 
X  Owen's  Indiana  Reports  j  and  Mather's  Kentucky  Report. 
R  Long's  first  Eipedition,  Vol.  II.  p.  408. 
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1806,  and  by  Mr.  Nattall  in  1819,  is  the  eYident  prolongation  of  (he  great 
coaJ  region  which  traverse  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  part  of  Arkansas,  in  the 
direction  of  Texas.  Beyond  it,  to  the  westward,  is  the  great  plain  composed 
of  red  saliferous  sandstones  with  gypsum  ;  and  beyond  that,  towards  Taos 
and  Santa  F6,  the  mountainous  range  contains  a  bituminous  coal  region. 

"  The  geological  constitution  of  the  Prairies  is  exceedingly  diversified. 
Along  the  eastern  border,  especially  towards  the  north,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  limestone,  interspersed  with  sandstone,  slate,  and  many  extensive  beds  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  coal  is  particularly  abundant  in  some  of  the  regions 
bordering  the  Neosho  river,  wherc^  there  are  also  said  to  be  a  few  singular 
bituminous  or  *  tar  springs,'  as  they  are  sometimes  called  by  the  hunters. 
There  are  also  many  other  mineral,  and  particularly  sulphur  springs,  to  be 
met  with." 

Further  westward,  the  sandstone  prevails,  but  some  of  the  table  plains  are 
based  upon  strata  of  a  sort  of  friable  calcareous  rock,  which  has  been  deno- 
minated '  rotten  limestone ;'  yet  along  the  borders  of  the  mountains  the  base 
of  the  plains  seems  generally  to  be  of  trap  and  greenstone.*  But  much  of 
the  middle  portion  of  this  enormous  prairie  region  exhibits  no  rocky  traces 
whatever,  so  much  so  that  "we  sometimes  travel  for  days  in  succession  with- 
out seeing  even  as  much  as  a  pebble.'*t 

Towards  the  head  of  the  Osage  river  coal  strata  prevail,  and  with  various 
other  localities  form  detached  or  outlying  areas,  evidently  portions  of  the 
coal-fields  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  same  series  are  seen  on 
the  Arkansas  river  near  Fort  Smith,  and  at  the  Canadian  Fork.  We  have 
also  learned  the  interesting  fact  of  the  existence  of  large  beds  of  coal  at  the 
head  of  the  Canadian  river,  and  in  the  Raton  Mountains  between  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Arkansas  river. 

To  the  northward,  according  to  Mr.  Nicollet,  alternate  areas  of  the  cliff 
limestone  and  coal  measures  present  themselves,  on  either  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of  the  Platte  river,  in  41°  N.  lat. 
To  what  extent  the  coal  formation  stretches  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  within  the  parallel,  we  have  no  certain  information,  further  than 
that  the  limestone  ceases  to  appear  on  the  surface  beyond  about  the  97th 
degree  of  west  longitude^  and  is  there  covered  by  sand,  gravel,  and  erratic 
deposits. 

WOOD  COAL  AND  BROWN  COAL. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Association  of  American  Geologists,  in  1845, 
Lieut.  Johnston  describes  an  examination  made  by  him  of  a  "  Bluff"  at 
Mount  Waneus,  on  Red  river.  This  bluff  presents  an  escarpment  of  fifly 
feet  high,  in  which  are  various  seams  of  wood  and  wood-coal  or  lignite,  inter- 
mingled with  iron  pyrites,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  bluff  alum  crystallizes  in 
considerable  quantities.  Permanent  springs  flow  from  the  base,  and  taste 
strongly  of  alum.  This  formation,  a  sand  passing  into  stone,  was  traced 
five  miles  back  from  the  river,  at  the  same  general  elevation.  The  seams  of 
wood  and  sand  alternate,  and  the  author  described  them  as  of  recent  or  post- 
diluvian origin ;  but  it  is  near  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  low-water 
mark.t 

The  calcareous  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washita  contain  decided 
cretaceous  fossils. 

*  Gregg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairiei,  Vol.  11.  p.  186, 1845.  t  Ibid. 

X  Proceediiigi  of  the  Aitociation  of  Ainerioan  Geologiiti  and  Nataraliiti,  April  1846,  p. 
74,  76.  ^ 
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BITUMEN  AND  PETROLEUM. 

On  the  False  Washita  river,  towards  the  Wishetaw  Mountains,  Lieut. 
Johnston  met  with  a  dark  sandstone  with  a  vertical  dip;  out  of  which, 
throughout  its  course,  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen  has  flowed.  A  specimen 
of  the  liquid  bitumen  has  the  consistence  and  appearance  of  common  tar. 
It  occurs  as  mineral  oil  on  the  surface  of  a  spring  near  that  place.  We  have 
DO  information  as  to  the  age  of  the  rock,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  granite. 


MISSOURI  TERRITORY. 

BROWN  COAL  OR  LIGNITE  FORMATION  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI  VALLEY. 

Limiting  our  description  in  this  place  to  that  portion  of  this  enormous 
area  of  brown  coal,  which  lies  within  the  United  States  territory,  south  of 
49^  of  north  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  will  place  before 
our  readers  such  information  respecting  this  extraordinary  region  as  we  have 
been  able  to  acquire. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river  upwards  to  the  Platte  river,  the 
carboniferous  and  cliff  limestone  of  the  American  geologists,  with  occa- 
sional shallow  basins  of  the  true  coal  formation  occur,  and  the  carboniferous 
limestones  extend  still  further  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  river,  lat.  42®  30'. 
Here  commences  the  interesting  formation  first  described  by  Mr.  Nicollet, 
belonging  to  the  cretaceous  group,  with  calcareous  marls  containing  micro- 
scopic multilocular  shells,  resembling  those  discovered  by  Ehrenberg  in  the 
chalk,  and  other  beautiful  fossils  of  larger  size  corresponding  with  those  in 
the  chalk,  the  gault,  and  the  green  sand  formations  of  Europe.  Mr.  Nicollet 
traced  this  group  up  the  Missouri  river  for  four  hundred  miles,  but  it  is 
known  to  extend  as  far  as  beyond  the  Mandan  village,  to  a  point  between 
Beaver  river  and  Grand  river,  at  about  N.  lat.  47°  30';  thus  occupying,  in 
that  direction,  6  degrees  of  latitude. 

At  this  point,  and  overlying  the  cretaceous  series,  commences  the  Tast 
tertiary  area,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  variously  coloured  sand,  clay, 
shale,  sandstone  and  coal,  irregularly  alternating ;  extending  at  least  twenty 
degrees  to  the  south-west  and  south,  and  northward,  apparently,  to  the  arctic 
ocean. 

The  first  notice  that  we  have  met  with  of  this  formation  is  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1804. 
The  coal  or  lignite  was  first  observed  at  twenty  miles  above  the  Mandan 
villages.  The  bluffs  on  each  side  of  the  Missouri  are  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  composed  of  saiid  and  clay,  with'  many  horizontal  strata  of 
carbonated  wood,  resembling  pit-coal,  from  one  to  five  feet  each  in  thick- 
ness, and  occurring  at  various  elevations  above  the  river. 
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At  fifty  miles  above  the  villages,  similar  coal  seams  were  noted ;  but  here 
they  were  observed  to  be  on  fir^  emitting  quantities  of  smoke  and  a  ^strong 
sulphurous  smelL  This  point  was  1652  miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Fur- 
ther on,  the  same  sulphurous  coal  continued  for  eighty  miles  more ;  strata 
of  coal,  frequently  in  a  state  of  combustion,  appearing  in  all  the  exposed 
laces  of  the  blnfl^.  The  quantity  of  this  cod  improved  as  the  party 
advanced  near  the  mouth  of  the  White  Earth  river,  eighty-five  miles  further, 
affording  a  hot  and  lasting  fire,  but  emitting  very  little  smoke  or  flame. 
Thence  forty-seven  miles  to  the  Yellowstone  river,  and  at  a  bluff,  eight 
miles  up  that  stream,  were  seen  several  strata  of  coal. 

The  narrator  observes,  that  for  fifty  miles  above  this  junction,  there  were 
greater  appearances  of  coal  than  had  yet  been  seen,  the  seams  being  in  some 
places  six  feet  thick ;  and  there  were  also  strata  of  burnt  earth,  which  were 
always  on  the  same  level  with  those  of  coal. 

The  explorers  had  thus  fiir  traced  this  coal  formation  along  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The  hori- 
zontal formations  of  clay,  loam  and  sand,  with  fragments  of  coal  in  the  drift 
of  the  river,  extended  three  hundred  miles  more,  to  Muscle-Shell  river,  or 
six  .hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Mandan  villages.  Even  above  this 
point,  washed  coal  continually  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  river ;  and  at 
Elk  Rapids,  eight  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Mandan,  the  high  bordering 
bluffs  were  still  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  clay,  brown  and  white  sand, 
soft,  yellowish  white  sandstone,  harder  dark-brown  freestone,  and  large 
round,  or  kidney-shaped  nodules  of  clay  iron  ore.  Coal,  or  carbonated 
wood,  similar  to  that  previously  observed,  was  also  seen,  and  was  accompa- 
nied with  burnt  earth -^probably  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  the  coal,  as  was  noticed  for  hundreds  of  miles  below.  Precisely  the  same 
phenomena  were  recorded,  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  Captains  Back  «nd 
Franklin,  and  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  others,  and  by  Hearne  in  1769,  and 
Mackensie  in  1789— extending,  apparently  continuously,  and  in  the  same 
parallel,  full  eighteen  hundred  miles,  northward. 
Returning  to  the  narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

After  reaching  the  grand  forks  of  the  Missouri,-  and  ascending  two  or 
three  days  journey  up  Maria's  river,  northward,  it  was  remarked  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  geological  character  and  coal  strata  prevailed,  for  more  than 
sixty  miles.  So  ftur,  therefore,  the  exploring  party  had  been  travelling  through 
or  over  a  ligneous  deposit,  of  singularly  uniform  character,  for  no  less  than 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  ftillowing  the  windings  of  the  river.  Pur- 
suing the  south  fork,  towards  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  coal  was  still 
observed,  in  blufis  of  dark  and  yellow  clay,  at  a  distance  of  2454  miles  up 
this  mighty  river,  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  after  one  thousand  miles  of  travelling  across  it,  that  this  great 
region  of  coal  beds  and  lignites  was  passed. 

On  his  return,  Captain  Clarke  descended  the  Yellowstone,  from  about 
North  latitude  45^  to  its  mouth  in  latitude  48°  20',  and  every  where  found 
the  same  series  of  coal  and  variously  coloured  clays,  sands,  and  soft  sand- 
stones, as  was  traversed  in  ascending  the  Missouri. 

The  fossil  bones  of  a  supposed  fish,  probably  a  saurian,  were  also  observed 
above  the  Big  Horn  river.  Large  quantities  of  brown  coal  were  seen  in  the 
cliffii  below  the  junction  of  this  river,  and  all  the  highlands  adjacent  appeared 
to  be  composed  of  earthy  beds  of  different  colours,  abounding  in  coal  or  car- 
bonated wood,  of  an  impure  quality.  Below  the  Big  Horn  is  a  large  stream 
falling  in  from  the  south,  whose  Indian  name  implies  "  the  coal  creek,"  firom 
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the  greit  quantity  of  that  mineral  npoo  its  margin.  The  same  coal  series 
continued  to  the  confluence  of  the  Miaaouri,  exhibiting  uninterrapledlj,  for 
aeren  hundred  miles,  in  addition  to  the  thousand  pre? iously  traversed,  the 
▼ast  persistence  of  this  formation.  The  enormous  area  of  similar  strata  is 
further  shown  by  the  discoloration  of  all  the  tributaries  that  enter  the 
Missouri,  both  from  the  south  and  the  north,  from  the  forty«second  to  the 
forty*ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

On  the  authority  of  M.  Sublette,  these  lignite  beds  prevail  along  the  whole 
of  the  country  watered  by  the  Padouca  [Powder]  river,  in  beds  of  from  three 
to  nine  feet  thick ;  and  also  on  the  Batsoah  or  Cherry  river,  and  the  south 
fork  of  the  Platte  river ;  thus  bringing  the  formation  southward  to  latitude  40^. 

It  appears  probable,  from  Capt  Fremont's  narrative,  July,  1643,  that  the 
sandy  and  clay  beds  which  he  crossed  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  and 
Arkansas  riyers,  are  southern  continuations  of  the  same  formation  to  latitude 
39^  and  38°  where  the  underlying  yellowish  and  grey  limestone,  containing 
cretaceous  fossils,  first  made  its  appearance  in  that  direction,  and  is  traceable 
eastward  down  the  Smoky  Hill  fork,  nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Repub^ 
lican  fork  of  the  Kansas  river.  Colonel  Long,  in  1820,  descended  the 
Canadian  or  South  fork  of  the  Arkansas  river,  in  which  the  prevailing  rock 
is  red  sandstone,  with  salt  and  gypsum.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  our 
tertiary  lignite  formation  ceases  before  reaching  the  latitude  of  35°.  But 
coal  of  some  kind  has  been  noticed  by  Col.  Emory  in  latitude  86°  30',  at 
the  head  of  the  Canadian  river. 

Seams  of  lignite  and  wood  coal  are,  however,  observed  on  supposed'  ier« 
tiary  strata  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  river,  and  limestones  of  the  cretaceous 
period  likewise  occur  in  the  same  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washita. 

It  was  announced,  in  1841,  that  bituminous  coal,  probably  brown  coal, 
had  been  discovered  on  the  Su  Peter's  river,  in  the  Missouri  territory. 


UPPER  MISSOURI. 


PROPOSED  NEBRASKA  TERRITORY. 


In  1843,  Messrs.  Audubon  and  Harris  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river.  The  latter  gentleman  has  furnished  some 
account  of  this  tertiary  lignite  region.*  The  whole  series  of  strata,  for 
many  hundred  miles  prior  to  reaching  this  formation,  is  described  as  per- 
fectly horizontal ;  the  upper  part  of  each  bed  or  rock  being  successively 
intersected  by  the  angle  of  descent  of  the  river.  The  tertiary  group  is  indi- 
cated by  the  remarkable  strata  which  form  the  picturesque  hills  noticed  by 
travellers,  and  called  the  Mauvaises  Terres  by  the  trappers  and  voyagers. 
Mr.  Harris  counted,  in  one  place,  eight  seams  of  coal,  between  the  river 

*  Proceedingfl  of  the  Academy  of  If  it.  Scieneei,  Philadelphia,  Maj,  1849. 
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bank  and  the  top  of  the  bluff;  varying  from  six  inches  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  coal,  he  observes,  is  very  light,  and  ignites  with  difficulty,  emit<« 
ting  a  very  unpleasant  odour  while  burning.  Fossilized  wood  is  very 
abundant  ;\occasionally  much  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  overlying  strata. 
Mr.  Bell  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  burning  of  the  clifl&,  about  thirty  miles  above  the  Yellowstone,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Missouri ;  and  all  agree  in  attributing  this  burning  to 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  coal.  We  observe,  that  Mr.  Harris 
states  that  the  coal  seams  commence  in  the  upper  part  of  Nicollet's  great 
cretaceous  clay  bed ;  and  further,  that  there  occurred  in  the  same  formation, 
«  a  substance  like  petroleum  in  colour  and  consistence,  but  without  odour."* 

To  the  foregoing  brief  abstract  we  may  add,  that,  from  the  specimens 
brought  home  by  the  last  named  traveller  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Union, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers,  we  derive  in- 
contestible  proofs  of  a  fresh-water  formation.  Among  other  strata  exposed 
in  a  cliff  near  the  fort,  are  thin  beds  of  clay  and  argillaceous  rock,  both  con- 
taining three  or  four  speoies-of  fresh-water  univalve  shells.  There  is,  besides, 
a  rock,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick,  which  also  contains  proofs  of  fresh-water 
origin,  in  bivalve  shells,  leaves  of  deciduous  trees,  and  bones,  apparently^  of 
a  mammiferous  animal. 

The  Upper  Missouri  Valley  has  yet  to  receive  examination  from  the 
scientific  geologist,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  highly  interesting  results 
would  follow  from  investigations  in  a  field  so  rich  and  extensive.  The 
committee,  to  whom  Mr.  Harris's  paper  was  referred,  close  their  report  with 
the  remark,  that  <'  the  proofs  thus  afforded  of  a  probably  widely  diffused 
fresh^water  formation  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  reposing  upon 
the  cretaceous  strata,  and  imbedding  remains  of  a  manifestly  tertiary  age, 
are,  just  at  this  time,  invested  with  considerable  interest,  from  their  accord- 
ing with  the  discoveries  recently  made  by  Captain  Fremont,  of  the  presence 
of  other  and  probably  extensive  fresh-water  tertiary  strata  in  the  Oregon 
territory." 

We  have,  in  that  portion  of  this  volume  which  is  appropriated  to  British 
America,  supplied  many  additional  facts  respecting  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  great  tertiary  range,  whose  southern  area  we  have  been  consi- 
dering, above.  From  the  united  testimony  of  highly  competent  observers, 
there  now  remains  very  little  doubt,  that  a  continuous  tertiary  coal  formation 
stretches  from  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone,  and  even  from  near  the 
sources  of  the  Platte,  and  some  branches  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  borders 
of  New  Mexico,  to  the  far  distant  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 


IRON  MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tons  of  Fig  Iron. 
In  1831,  there  were  939  iron  furnaces,  forges,  &c. 
which  produced  ....  -  191,536 

In  1640, 804  furnaces  and  795  bloomeries,  forges,  &c.  286,903 

*  The  cretaceoas  fossils  brooght  by  Mr.  Nicollet  from  heoce,  were  described  bj  Dr.  S.  6. 
Morton,  in  the  Proceedinss  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences,  Phila.,  October  1841.  He  bad 
previously  identified  the  foseils  bretight  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  from  the  same  localities ;  and^ 
sabsequently,  others  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  as  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  group,  in  Silliman** 
Journal,  1830.    Also  in  his  Synepsis  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  oretaceons  group,  1834* 
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A  writer  in  the  **  Merchant'^  Magazine/'  March,  1845,  givea  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  production  of  iron  in  the  United  States  at  that  period: 

Tons. 
540  blast  furnaces,  averaging  900  tons  each,  per  annum,  486,000 

r  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  yield- 
950  <      ing  of  bar,  hoops,  &c.  291 ,600 

(^  and  of  blooms,  castings,  machinery,  stove-plales,  &c.         15 1,500 
The  market  value  of  these,  in  1845,  was       (33,940,500 
Quantity  of  bar,  hammered,  pig,  scrap,  aud  sheet-iron^ 

and  steel  imported,  92,077 

Value  of  the  same,  $7,794,1 10 

From  a  sketch  of  the  American  iron  trade  and  production  by  Mr. 
Feucbtwanger,  in  November,  1847,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  pig  iron 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1810,  was  53,908  tons.  In  1847,  above 
500,000  tons. 

The  value  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  imported  into 
the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  June  SOth, 
1846,  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  94,023,590 

Paying  specific  duties,  4,463,739 

Total,  98,487,329 

1844.  1845. 

Value  of  American  iron  and  manufactured 

iron  exported,  9716,332        9845,017 

Wire  Cables  for  Mints  and  Jndined  Planes,  for  Tilicr  Ropes,  Sfc. — See 
much  practical  data  collected  under  this  head  in  article  Prussia.* 

Prepared  Fueh — See  various  details  collected  under  tiie  heads  of  South 
Wales,  Holland,  China,  &c. 

Casualties  of  i/t ners.— Provident  Institutions,  "  Caisses  de  Secours" 
Relief  Funds,  &c.  see  details  under  this  head,  in  a  preliminary  chapter. 

As  regards  the  relief  and  support  of  aged  or  disabled  miners  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  editor  of  the 
Miner's  Journal,  of  PottsvilJe,  to  state,  that  he  has  sought  on  several  occa- 
sions to  attract  attention  to  this  very  desirable  object.  The  casualties  to 
which  this  class  of  useful  operatives  is  continually  exposed,  calls  for  some 
provision  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  injured ;  and  for  occasional  relief 
in  distressing  cases,  to  their  bereaved  families.  All  mining  countries  have 
perceived  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  which  shall  effect  these  benevo- 
lent objects,  in  behalf  of  a  population  whose  employments  peculiarly  and 
perpetually  expose  them  to  the  most  distressing  calamities. 

The  countenance  of  the  state  government  would  not,  of  course,  be  with- 
held from  "  The  Miners'  Provident  Institution,"  but  it  is  obvious,  and  has 
been  decided  in  every  well  regulated  mining  region,  that  the  burden  and  the 
management  of  such  institutions  as  are  here  suggested,  must  be  jointly  borne 
by,  and  emanate  from,  the  two  most  interested  parties — that  is  to  say,  the 
proprietors  of  the  minerals  and  the  workmen  themselves. 

The  community,  as  experience  has  shown,  wilt  not  consent  to  be  taxed 
for  the  relief  of  one  class  of  operatives,  however  strong  their  claims.     All 

*  For  a  clnisification  of  the  respective  rates  of  doty  on  chain  cables  and  wire  ropes  iro- 
poried  into  Prance  from  the  United  Sutes,  vide  <<  Documens  sur  le  Commerce  Ezterieur, 
Octobre,  1844.*'    They  are  rated^  for  the  most  part,  at  thirty  per  cent,  on  their  value. 
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other  classes  of  persons  pursuing  hazardous  occupations,  would  view  such  a 
measure  as  an  act  of  injustice  to  themselves.  Above  all^  should  be  avoided 
the  conversion  of  benevolent  institutions,  however  well  conceived  or  model- 
led,  to  any  thing  like  local  or  political  influence. 

In  England,  the  operative  miners  have  held  back  from  such  institutions, 
under  the  impression  that  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  would  be  so 
much  deducted  from  the  poor-rates,  and,  consequently,  that  their  contribu- 
tions would  in  reality  prove  a  bonus  lo  their  employe^,  rather  than  a  benefit 
to  themselves.  In  the  coal  regions  of  the  American  states,  no  such  objec- 
tion can  be  urged,  as  the  rates  for  the  support  of  the  poor  are  extremely 
trivial :  and  it  seems  most  just  and  fitting  that  the  operatives  should,  as  in 
France  and  Belgium,  have  a  share  through  their  representatives,  in  the  man- 
agement and  appropriation  of  the  funds  to  which  they  have  contributed  their 
portion. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  we  devoted  some  space  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  and  we  conclude  by  referring  the  reader  to  that 
article,  which  abounds  in  facts  of  extreme  interest. 


Railroads  in  the  United  States, 

In  1845-6,  there  were  in  activity  113. 
public  and  private  railroads,  whose  aggre-      .  iKIes,  Cost. 

gate  length  was  4870        $127,417,758 

Average  cost  per  mile,  926fiS2^£5fiM. 

In  1846-7,  completed  Lines,  133,  5703.12 

In  1647,  by  '<  Doggett's  Railroad  Guide,"  Capitei. 

there  were  completed,  5740.00    9122425,937 

Candk  of  the  United  States. 

Miles,  Cost 

Cost  of  57  canals,  up  to  1845,  length,  4102    9113,934,163 

Lines  of  Magnetic  Telegraph, 

Lines,  MUes. 
At  the  end  of  1847,  finished,  18    231 1  in  operation. 

7    2586  under  construction,  nearly  finished. 
10    3815  to  be  completed  in  1848. 

Total,  35    8712 

1768    projected. 

Total  Telegraphic  conductors,  10,480 

SfiniMtuy, 

Aggregate  of  the  57  canals  of  the  United  Sutes,  in  1845,    4102  miles, 
of  Railroads  finished  in  1847,  5740      " 

"  of  Lines  of  Magnetic  Telegraph,  8712      " 

_____       a 

18,554     « 
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USTED  8TATK8  OF  IIORICA. 


Tmmage  awmd  in  the  principal  mariHnu  SUUa. 

1845.  1846. 

Tom.  Toof. 

New  York,  -  •  025^5  655,605 

Massachasetta,  -  •      524,994  541,520 

Maine,  -  -  320,059  358,123 

PemuylTania^  -  -      147,612  148,058 

Louisiana,  -  -  170^25  181,258 

CimparaHvt  view  of  the  registered,  enroUed,  and  licensed  commercial  Ton' 
^og^  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  the  Fisheries, 

1816.       1820.        1830.       1840.       1845.        1846. 

1,368,127     1,280,166     1,191,776     2,180,764     2,417,002     2,562,084 

Tolls  rueived  on  State  toorks'-^Ckmals  and  Railroads. 

1845.  1846. 

New  York,         .           -           92,620,532  •2,764,121 

Pennsylvania,            -            -        1,196,979  1,295,494 

Ohio,      -            -            -               495,313  630,770 

Indiana,         •           -           -            46,279  53,930 

Steam  vesseb. 

Number  of  steamboats,  plying  from  Philadelphia  to  di0erent  points  on  the 
Delaware  and  its  triburaries,  and  to  New  York.  1844 — 35  boats,  con- 
suming 45,000  tons  of  anthracite. 

In  New  York  and  its  waters.  1844— consuming  100,000  tons  of 
anthracite. 

Steamboats  on  the  western  waters.  1846—1500  boats,  whose  tonnage 
was  145,311  tons. 

Steamboats  on  the  Lakes.  1846—80  boats,  whose  tonnage  was  54,486 
tons. 

War  steamers.    1846—11  boats. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  1847. 


Oletred  for  foreign  ports. 

Arrivals. 

Value  of  ExporU  and 

Imports,  incladinf 

Specie. 

VeMele. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

American  TtMeli, 
Foraifii  VMielt, 

8,](tt 
6,966 

1,176,605 

•n- 

7,710 
6,409 

9.101,150 
1,«0.S46 

jlmports,   #146,545,638 
jExporU.      156,648,632 

14,370 

S.378.908 

165,7m 

i4,t80 

8,391,705 

163,880 1                  #305,104,960 

Value  of  Imports  in  1827,  979,484,066. 


BRITISH   AMERICA. 


Area  and  Population 
an  tie 


of  the  British  American  Provinces,  and  Territories 
North  American  Continent,  in  1846. 


ProTlncee. 

SET 

PopnlaUon. 

Rongh  eaU- 
mate  of  area 
ofeoalland, 
■quare  mllfls. 

Beqierka. 

Lower  Canadayt 
Upper  Canada,     - 
New  Braniwick, 

NoTa  Scotia  and  Cape) 
Breton,     -       .        5 

Prince  Edward'i  Ifland, 
Newfoandland, 

Britith  Territory,  up  uTi 
70<>  N.  laUtnde   and 
]40«    W.  longitude,  > 

1)ayt,    -       -        .    J 

Britiih  Hondnraa, 

Total    Britiih    poisee. 
•ionf  in  N.  America, 

194,815 
147,000 

;w,7oo 

17,500 

2,134 
35,913 

693,649 
506,055 
130,000 

199,870 

34,666 
81,517 

8,000 
r     2,500 
J         250 
S         104 
L        180 
Not  defined. 
« 

5,000 
Not  defined. 

None  aacertained. 
«f         « 

Nova  Scotia. 

I.  C.  Breton,  Sydner  diatr. 

I.  ofBonlarderie,  Cape  B. 

II.  S.  coal-field,      « 
III.W.     ««           •* 
Chiefly  a  coal  formation 
at  least. 

Magdalene  lalanda,  cod^ 

at  the  mininum. 

425,062 
2,574,938 

1,646,757 
Unknown. 

3,958 

Say  16,000 

3,000,000 
62,740 

3,062,740 

JMmey.— -Canocfa  Currency. 

1  English  shilling  ^\s.  Id,,  Halifax  currency. 
I  shilling  currency  ^  10  pence,  Enfflish. 
20  shillings  s  one  pound  sa  I65.  8a. 
J^l  sterling  s  8  per  cent  premium. 

The  American  and  Spanish  dollar  is  5  shillings,  Canada  currency. 
1  Pistareen  ss  1  shilling,  Halifax  currency. 
1  French  fi?e  franc  piece  a  4s.  Sd.,  Halifax  currency. 
To  change  Halifiix  currency  [4  dollai;?  »  dSl  currency]  into  British  ster- 
linff,  deduct  one  tenUL 
To  change  British  sterling  into  Halifax  currency,  add  one  ninth. 


IMPORTATION. 


By  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  dated  July  5th,  1843|  all  coals  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  British  American  Colonies^  free  of  duty. 
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Importation  of  Cad  and  Cubn  from  Oreat  Britain  into  British  North 
America^  from  the  Parliamentary  Retunu, 


Yaan. 

Tom. 

Teara. 

Toot. 

1831, 
1832. 
1836, 
1837, 

31.134 

47.506 
44.302 
49.754 

1840. 
1841, 
1844, 
1845, 

62,175 
65,177 

68,928 
79.359 

Importation  of  Iron  from  Great  Britain  to  the  British  North  American 

Colonies. 

Bar.  Pig. 

1844,  1 1 ,029  tons  2991  tons 

INLAND  COAL  TRAPE.— IMPORTATIONS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  Ohio. — Bituminous  Coal  Imported  from  Cleveland. 
Team.  Tom.  Yean.  Toot. 

1837,  6,605  1842,  2,020 

1838,  2,639  1844,  1,240 
1841,              1,559 

or  the  coal  exported  into  Canada  from  the  Port  of  Erie  we  possess  no 
details. 

American  coal  received  at  Toronto  in  1840,  1143  tons.  Importation  of 
American  coal  is  diminishing  annually. 

Hiere  is  very  little  reciprocity  in  the  trade  between  Ohio  and  Canada,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  official  statement  for  the  year  1844  :* 


Value. 

No.  of 
Tewel*. 

Tonnage. 

9618.837 

210 

21.544 

10,738 

101 

12.534 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Cleveland  to  Canada, 
Imports  from  Canada  to  Cleveland, 

We  possess  no  recent  British  returns  of  the  amount  of  American  bitu- 
minous coal  which  passed  through  the  Welland  canal ;  but  it  is  understood 
that  three-fourths  of  the  property  which  passes  this  canal  is  conveyed  in 
American  vessels  on  American  accountt 

Tonnage,  of  all  descriptions,  on  the  PfeUand  Canal. 


Tean. 

Tona. 

ToHa. 

No.  of 
acboonen. 

No.  of 

acowa. 

1834, 

37,917 

1837, 

80,697 

1838. 

95,397 

1840, 

202,282 

jff  18,037 

1863 

700 

1841. 

247,911 

jf  18,633 

1895 

972 

Rates  of  toll  in  1845,  on  American  coal  on  the  Welland  canal,  for  pass- 
ing through  the  whole  line,  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  Between  St  Catherine's  and 
Port  Dalhousie,  4c/.  per  ton.     Sea  coal  free  of  toll. 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treararr  of  the  United  Stttei,  Janoary  1845. 
i  Report  ofLient.  Col.  Kearney,  U.  S.  T.  £. 
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Through  the  Welland  canal  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  is  uninterrupted 
for  the  distance  of  844  miles,  from  east  to  west,  and  the  extreme  distance 
from  south  to  north  is  347  mUes. 

The  British  trade  on  the  vpper  lakes,  in  1845,  was  only  about'one-tenth 
the  value  of  the  American  lake  trade,  as  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment :• 

American  trade,  valued  at  $1,517,132,  employing  550  sailing  vessels,  and 
49  steamers. 

British  trade  on  upper  lakes,  $150,000. 

By  a  report,  furnished  in  1847,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  it  appears  that  in  184G  there  were  30,000  tons  of  British 
shipping  employed  in  transporting  American  goods  on  the  lakes  generally. 
The  bona  Jidey nine  of  the  American  Lake  trade,  in  the  same  year,  is  returned 
at  $61,914,910.t 

Colonel  Aben,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  reported 
in  1847,  that  the  existing  tonnage  on  the  upper  lakes,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  is  sufficient  for  100,000  men.  The  Biritish  tonnage  is  small  on  the 
upper  lakes,  only  4,500  tons ;  propellers  2,500  tons. 

On  Lake  Ontario  the  British  have  the  advantage  in  the  number  of  steam- 
ers, description  of  vessels,  and  number  of  mariners. 
«     Lake  Gbamplain  is  exclusively  American, 

American  tonnage,  1846,  106,836  tons 

British  tonnage,  46,575  tons 

Exportations  of  Coal  to  the  United  States  from  the  British  Colonies  of 
North  America  [Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton:]  from  the  U,  S.  official 
Returns. 


Years. 


Tons. 


Value. 
DoHara. 


American  TariC 


Per  heaped  baahel.- 


Per  Ton. 


18U-2 

1804 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1838 

1840 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1845$ 

1846 


233 
388 
41,934 
51,777 
78,812 
71,908 
85,951 
73,114 
64,186 
57,311 

95,330 


I 


•388  > 
9783 


195,453 


Daty,  5  cents,  from  \ 
7th  June,  1794.    j 

6  cents,  from  May  3, 1 
1834,  per  busheU   5 


From  August  30, 
1843,  per  ton. 

From  Dec.  1,  1846. 


il.40 
$1.68 

$1.75 

C  30  per  cent. 
(^  ad  valorem  duty. 


There  are  no  duties,  either  of  exportation  or  importation  of  coals,  from 
or  to  British  America.  A  drawback  is  allowed  by  the  United  States  on 
foreign  coal  re-exported,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  depots  of  Pictou  coal 
for  the  use  of  the  British  steamers.    The  law  passed  in  January,  1840. 


*  HaDt*B  Merchanta*  Mamine,  1842. 

t  See  further  detaila  of  ue  American  Lake  Commerce. 

t  Boaton  alone,  in  1845,  42,035  tone. 
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PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 


The  area  of  East  and  Weat  Canada  is  341,815  aquare  milea.  Population 
in  1846,  1,199.704. 

The  result  of  the  geological  surrey  of  Canada,  as  reported  on  by  Mr. 
Logan,*  sets  at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  workable  beds  of  coal 
within  these  provinces.  None  such  have  been  traced ;  although  there  is,  at 
Gaspe,  a  set  of  rocks  overlying  a  series  which  corresponds  with  the  old  red 
sandstone,  and  the  Cheraung-and  Portage  groups  of  New  York,  which  rocks 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  carboniferous  series,  though  the  part  resting  in 
Canada  appears  to  be  too  low  down  to  be  associated  with  the  profitable 
seams  of  coal. 

Mr.  Logan,  in  tracing  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  thisseriea 
round  the  Chaleur  Bay  in  Canada  East,  to  Bathurst  in  New  Brunswick,  has 
determined  their  relation  to  the  nearest  coal  seams  of  the  latter  province 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty.  The  general  dip  of  the  Canadian 
part  of  the  carboniferous  deposit  accords  with  this  relation.  Its  slope 
towards  the  Chaleur  Bay  would  carry  it  beneath  the  coal-bearing  strata 
observable  on  the  south  or  New  Brunswick  side ;  while  no  rock  of  a  similar 
quality  is  there  seen  to  overlie  the  coal  measures. 

The  reporter  concludes  with  the  observation  that  the  conglomerate  rocks 
with  which  fossilized  coal  plants  (rarely  sufficiently  abundant  to  constitute 
even  a  very  thin  coal  seam)  are  associated,  within  the  limits  of  his  survey, 
appear  to  be  the  very  base  of  the  coal  series,  in  so  far  as  Gaspe  is  concerned, 
and  their  distribution  in  Canada  is  just  sufficient  to  show  that  a  very  narrow 
margin,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  Chaleur,  may  be  considered  the  limit, 
in  that  direction,  of  the  great  eastern  coal-field  of  North  America.t 

Black  bituminous  shales  in  ike  Oaspe  District. — In  the  lowest  of  these 
were  observed  nodules  occasionally  resembling  septarioe,  in  which  the  divi- 
sions or  veins  hold  a  mineral  undistinguishable,  in  its  general  appearance 
and  combustible  nature,  from  good  sea  coal. 

The  whole  group  was  determined  by  Mr.  Logan  to  be  about  1140  feet 
thick,  and  is  apparently  the  equivalent  of  a  part  of  the  Hudson  river  group 
of  the  New  York  geologists.  Its  position  is,  therefore,  a  very  considerable 
distance  below  that  of  the  true  workable  coal-bearing  measures,  and  we  are 
not  warranted  in  expecting  coal  seams  to  exist  in  it 

Here,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  as  in  New  York,  erroneous  expecta- 
tions have  been  formed,  and  consequent  disappointments  have  ensued,  that 
these  black  bituminous  shales  indicate  the  proximity  of  workable  coal. 

Some  of  them  hold  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bitumen  to  yield  a  bright  flame 
when  subjected  to  a  strong  heat. 

*  The  progreu  of  the  geological  sarvey  it  marked  by  a  prelimiDary  report,  dated  Dee. 
6tb,  1842,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Logan.  A  report  by  the  same  geologist,  dated  April  28th,  1844. 
A  report  from  Mr.  A.  Murray,  assistant  geologist,  March  14th,  1844.  Report  from  Mr. 
Logiin,  May  1st,  1845;  snd  from  Mr.  Marray,  April  20th,  1845. 

t  Geolbgical  Report  of  Progress,  Montreal,  May  1st,  1845. 
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Carhanaceaus  shak  and  coat  plants  in  the  Oaspi  sandstones. — ^This  group, 
which  Mr.  Logan's  detailed  section  shows  to  be  7036  feet  thick,  appears  to 
Comprise  what  in  the  New  York  succession  is  termed  the  Chemung  and 
Ithaca  groups,  with  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  old  red  sandstone  or  Devonian 
series.  Towards  the  lower  part  are  beds  containing  abundance  of  fucoid- 
like  plants;  while  near  the  base  is  a  small  seam  of  coal  and  carbonaceous 
shale,  together  measuring  three  inches,  which  appears  to  hold  a  regular 
course,  having  a  bed  of  clay  beneath  it  The  middle  portion  of  the  group 
contains  seams  of  argillaceous  shale  and  sandstone,  in  wbich  are  balls  or 
nodules  of  argillaceous  ironstone. 

LOWER  CANADA. 

Petroleum  Sprinffs. — According  to  the  report  of  the  provincial  Geologist, 
there  are  two  petroleum  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gasp^  Bay. 

The  first  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  John's  river,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  Douglastown.  The  bituminous  liquid  oozes  from  the  mud 
and  shingle  of  the  beach,  at  intervals  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  position  of  the  other  petroleum  spring  is  on  a  small  fork  of  the  Silver 
brook,  a  tributary  of  the  south-west  arm.  The  liquid  collects  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  dark  green  scum,  which  can  be  taken 
up  with  a  spoon.  The  odour  could  be  distinguished  for  one  hundred  yards 
around. 

Bitvminous  Trap  DylUf  Oaspi  Bay. — In  some  parts  of  the  Dyke,  the 
petroleum  draces  are  so  numerous,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  fragment  the  size 
of  the  hand  that  does  not  contain  several  of  them,  and  the  tar-like  smell  of 
the  mineral  is  perceived  in  walking  by  the  Dyke,  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
yards.  In  some  of  the  cavities  the  liquid  is  hardened  into  a  resinous  pitcb- 
like  condition.* 

UPPER  CANADA— WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Ni^htha  and  Petroleum  in  the  comiferous  limestone— cliff  limestone  of 
Ohio.  This  rock,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  geological  series  described  by 
Mr.  Logan  as  existing  in  West  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Onondaga 
limestone  group,  contains,  in  the  township  of  Cayuga,  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
much  bitumen.  When  struck  with  the  hammer,  this  rock  gives  out  a  pecu- 
liar odour,  denoting  the  presence  of  naphtha.  This  substance  is  frequently 
seen  occupying  small  cells,  from  which  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  collected 
to  determine  its  character.  Near  London,  the  naphtha  or  petroleum  is  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  etangs,  or  stagnant  watera  of  the  Thames,  and 
which  is  frequently  collected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cloth.t 

Peat. — In  the  vicinity  of  Port  Daniel,  in  the  Gasp^  district,  peat  is  exten- 
sively spread. 

The  Eastern  Provinces  of  British  America  have  for  some  years  had  the 
benefit  of  examination  by  several  resident  gentlemen,  as  well  as  travellers, 
highly  advanced  in  science.  We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  quote 
from  the  reports  of  these  writers,  details  of  a  very  interesting  character  in 
relation  to  the  carboniferous  formations  that  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
area  of  those  countries. 

*  Report  of  ProgreMof  the  Geoloffical  Sanrey  ofCantdi,  for  the  year  1844,  p.  41. 

t  Rapporti  ear  une  ExploratioD  Geologiqtie  de  la  Proviace  de  Canada,  S7  Jan.  1846,  p.  9S. 
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PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  area  of  this  province  is  27,700  square  miles. 

Bituminous  Coal-fiekL-^The  entire  area  of  coal  measures  within  the 
province,  is  locally  subdivided  into  several  districts,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal. 

I.  The  great  northern  coal-field. 

II.  The  Westmoreland,  or  south-eastern. 

III.  The  Sunbury  and  Queen's  county,  or  south-western. 

The  aggregate  area  of  these  was  estimated,  in  1840,  at  five  thousand 
square  miles.  Dr.  A.  Gesner,  in  a  communication  to  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  in  1643,  stated  that  the  area  of  the  coal-field  in  New  Brunswick 
had  been  recently  determined  to  be  seven  thousand  five  hundred  square 
miles ;  or  ten  thousand  square  miles,  including  Nova  Scotia,  but  exclusive 
of  Cape  Breton.*  These  coal  measures  are  described  as  usually  lying  in 
long  parallel  troughs,  or  in  oval  basins.  Since  the  first  report  of  Dr.  Gesner. 
he  has  explored  the  whole  of  this  vast  region.  The  result  of  this  geological 
survey  is,  that  the  coal  formation  is  found  to  occupy,  in  New  Brunswick, 
no  less  than  eight  thousand  square  miles.  Here  the  most  productive  coal 
beds  prevail  in  the  interior,  while  those  of  Nova  Scotia  occur  on  the  shores 
of  her  bays  and  rivers,  where  they  offer  every  advantage  for  mining  opera- 
tions. The  coal-fields  of  the  two  provinces  are  united  at  the  boundary  line, 
and  belong  to  one  carboniferous  period.f  The  developments  of  almost 
every  season  illustrate  more  clearly  the  magnitude  of  these  coal  areas,  which 
extend  from  Newfoundland,  by  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  across  a  large  portion  of  New  Brunswick,  into  the  state  of 
Maine. 

Sir  I.  E.  Alexander  officially  reported,  January  5th,  1846,  that  the  great 
field  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  square  miles;  but  Dr.  Gesner,  the  provincial  geologist,  much 
exceeds  that  estimate,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

I.  The  great  Northern  Coalfield,  Mr.  Henwood,  a  geologist  of  high  stand- 
ing, observes,  that  **  the  beauty  and  extent  of  these  coal  measures  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  In  fact,  we  pass  over  nothing  else,  from  Frederick- 
ton,  on  the  St  John's  river,  to  Miramichi,  and  thence  to  Bathurst,  a  distance 
of  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifiy  miles.  They  consist  of  various  beds  of  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  conglomerate,  with  numerous  thin  seams  of  coal,  few  of 
which  are  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness.  The  whole  of  this  district 
is  particularly  rich  in  fossil  flora."|:  The  coal  measures,  whose  lowest 
members  are  the  conglomerate  beds,  are  perfectly  horizontal  in  the  banks 
of  the  Nepisiguit,  near  Bathurst,  and  these  repose  upon  granite. 

An  interesting  geological  phenomenon  has  been  observed  here.  In  one 
of  the  thick  beds  of  blue  shale  overlying  the  granite,  and  containing  ferns 
and  other  fossil   plants,  occur  lignites,  which  are  impregnated  in  their 

^  Proceedtngt  G6oI.  Soctetj,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1S2 ;  reprinted  in  Journal  Franklin  Institate  of 
Philadelphia,  Jane,  1844. 
t  Mineral  Wealth  ofNota  Scotia,— Getner.    Alto  Mining  Jonmal,  19th  Jnlj,  1846. 
X  Tranaactioni  of  the  Rojal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall*  1840. 
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laminse,  as  well  as  in  their  cross  fracture,  by  rich,  vitreous  eajpper  are,  and 
coated  with  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Other  lignites,  also  containing 
vitreous  copper  ore,  occur  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  neigh bouc  hood  of  Pictou, 
*in  considerable  quantities,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  within  the 
coal  formation.* 

Something  like  this  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  cupreous  lignites  of  the  red  and  blue  shales  at  the  base  of  the  old  red 
sandstone,  or  Devonian  system.  We  have  observed  them  at  numerous  points 
in  Pennsylvania. 

These  lignites  occur  as  casts  of  reeds,  canes  or  flags ;  generally  obscure, 
and  the  impressions  of  leaves  seem  in  some  degree  to  resemble  those  of  the 
coal  series  above.  The  copper  is  in  form  of  rich  grey  sulphuret,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  lignites  being  coated  with  green  carbonates.  •  In  more  than  one 
or  two  instances  a  good  deal  of  expense  has  been  incurred  in  exploring  this 
ore,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repay  the  cost.  Cop- 
per seems  invariably  to  accompany  this  bed  of  lignite ;  at  least  it  is  seldom 
unaccompanied  by  lignites.  The  latter  are  sometimes  bitumenized.  Pro- 
fessor Del  Rio  has  mentioned  a  similar  occurrence.  Mr.  Murchison  also 
states  that  in  the  great  copper  district,  which  flanks  the  west  side  of  the 
Oural  mountains,  the  copper  is  wholly  in  the  form  of  vegetable  casts. 

Near  the  Victoria  coal  mines,  which  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nepisiguit,  previously  spoken  of,  the  vegetable  remains  occur,  partly  con- 
verted into  coal,-  and  partly  rejdaced  by  grey  sulphuret  of  copper.  The  same 
state  of  things  occurs  in  the  rocks  at  the  Joggins,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
within  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  basin.  Mr.  Logan  states  that  on  the  Nepisiguit 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Gloucester  mining  company,  to  work  the  de^ 
posit  as  a  copper  mine ;  but  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  organic  remains 
rendered  their  operations  uncertain,  and  induced  the  abandonment  of  them. 
The  bed  averages  about  two  feet  thick,  but  in  one  direction  it  appears  to 
thin  off,  from  four  feet  to  nothing.t 

Coal  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Bayfield,  as  occurring  at  Perc£,  near  the 
entrance  of  Chaleur  Bay.f 

In  Mr.  Logan's  very  detailed  section  of  the  coal  measures  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  clifl^  of  the  New  Brunswick  coast,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur,  it  is  noted  that  on  many  of  the  coal  plants,  a  very  minute 
convoluted  shell  is  seen,  and  in  the  shale  is  a  small  bivalve.  Stigmaria 
Jicaides  occurs  in  abundance  and  of  large  size. 

II. —  Westmoreland  or  South-eastern  Coalfield, — Dr.  Gesner's  second 
report,  in  1840,  shows  that  this  coal  area  is  seventy  miles  in  its  longest 
diameter,  and  that  it  averages  seventeen  miles  in  breadth.  "  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  coal  is  contained  in  every  part  of  the  area ;  but  as  the 
outcropping  of  the  bituminous  strata  has  been  discovered  in  a  number  of 
situations,  it  is  evident  that  it  embraces  vast  quantities  of  coal,  and  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  province." 

The  Westmoreland  coal  measures,  we  are  told,  rest  directly  upon  granite. 

III. — 8outh<oestem  Coalfield,  of  Sunbury  and  Queen^s  Counties, — By 
Dr.  GesnePs  first  report  of  his  geological  survey,  we  learn  that  the  coal 
measures  repose  upon  the  mountain  limestone,  and  cross  to  the  west  of  the 
river  St  John. 


*  Mr.  Dawson,  on  the  Geologj  of  Nova  Scotia,  Fobraarj,  1845 — proceedings,  p.  35. 

t  Geological  Report  of  Canada,  lat  May,  1845,  p.  63,  79. 

X  Captain  Bayfield,  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  5,  p.  87. 
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On  the  shores  of  Grand  Lake  in  Queen's  eoantf,  a  compeny  has  been 
incorporated  more  than  35  yean,  with  a  capital  of  £30fi00,  to  work  the 
coal  beds  which  here  lie  horizontally  a  few  feet  abore  the  lerd  of  the  water. 

An  excellent  coal  mine  has  been  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Salmon 
rirer,  which  coal  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  Grand  Lake. 

llie  quantity  exported  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  the  coal  area,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  taUe.* 

In  the  year  1828, 66 chaldrons;  1830,  70  chald.;  1833, 138  chald.;  1834, 
687  chald.;  1835,  3,537  chald.;  1839,  2,143  chald. 

No  later  returns  have  reached  us.  • 


PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

'*  The  General  Mining  ABSociation,"  as  tenants  of  the  Crown  and  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  are  lessees  "  of  all  the  miqes  and 
minerals,  of  every  description,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  and  in 
the  island  and  county  of  Cape  Breton." 

These  coal  mines  are  leased  for  sixty  years,  from  1827,  at  the  fixed  rent 
of  £2fi00  sterling,  914,500,  per  annum.  This  fixed  rent  of  j^,000  ster- 
ling or  £3fd33  currency,  per  annum,  conditions  for  a  maximum  annual 
raising  of  20,000  Newcastle  chaldrons,  and  fixes  a  royalty  of  two  shillings 
currency,  for  every  chaldron  beyond  that  quantity.t 

By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  association  in  1845,  they  were  allowed 
to  take  out  26,000  Newcastle,  or  52  London  chaldrons,  or  65,000  tons, 
instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  chaldrons,  stipulated  for ;  the  fixed  rent  re- 
maining the  same. 

The  company  is  generally  known  under  the  title  of  "  The  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton  Mining  Company." 

The  operations  of  the  company  commenced  in  1827,  and  have  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  working  of  coal  mines  and  the  discovery  of  iron  ore. 
The  collieries  now  open  and  at  work  are  four  in  number,  viz  :  the  Pictou 
and  Albion  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Sydney  and  Bridgeport  mines  in  Cape 
Breton. 

The  capital  of  the"  General  Mining  Association"  is  .£400,000—91,936,- 
000 ;  and  they  possess  fourteen  thousand  acres  of  land ;  besides  the  right  to 
all  minerals  and  mines  within  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton.} 

*  Stetinics  of  the  Coloniei  of  the  British  Empire,  p.  244. 

t  Thii  eitra  rent  charge  of  two  ebiUiDgi  per  chaldron,  hai  frequently  been  miaUken  by 
American  writera  for  a  tariff;  or  aa  a  writer  atyled  it,  in  1846,  «an  eiciie  duty  of  20  centa 
per  ton,  for  the  aoppoit  of  the  local  government.^ — ^U.  S.  Gaiette. 

X  Sutiatica  of  the  Coloniea  of  the  Britiab  Empire,  Martin,  p.  230. 
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In  reciting  these  details  we,  as  well  as  oar  readers,  cannot  omit  to  remark 
the  injurious  ma|piitude  of  such  gigantic  monopolies  as  the  one  before  up. 
In  this  case  it  covers  an  extent  of  more  than  twdve  millions  of  acres,  or 
three  times  the  size  of  Wales.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  its  ten* 
dency  is  to  impoverish  the  people ;  to  destroy  all  energy  in  cultivating  the 
abundant  natural  resources  of  a  fine  country ;  to  prevent  all  fair  and  whole- 
some competition,  to  narrow  the  scope  of  active  and  productive  industry, 
and  to  discourage  all  individual  and  general  enterprise.  On  the  continu- 
ance of  siich  a  deplorable  system,  the  rival  coal  proprietors  of  the  United 
States,  may  well  found  their  calculations  of  a  remunerative  internal  'trade  in 
coal,  at  home,  with  even  greater  safety  and  certainty  than  on  the  influence 
of  tarifis  and  the  restrictions  of  international  regulations. 

In  1834,  another  large  company  was  incorporated,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Company,"  having  purcliased 
of  the  Crown  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  lying  in  the  centre  of 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  at  the  price  of  ^.  6d.  sterling — 90.60  cents 
an  acre.  The  company  are,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  have  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  lands  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  They  are  thereby  authorized  to  mine  and  work,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  iron,  and  all  other  minerals,  except  gold  and  silver,  and  excq^i  eoal 
and  eukn ;  the  two  latter  being  already  granted  by  lease  to  the  general  mining 
association,*  in  all  the  above  mentioned  places  except  New  Brunswick. 

Geology. — A  small  geological  map  of  Nova  Scotia  was  published  in  1841, 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Alger.  In  1842  Dr.  Gesner's  first  geological  map 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  was  completed,  and  issued  the  same  year. 
In  1845  another  map  to  illustrate  the  geological  papers  of  Messrs.  Gesner, 
Dawson  and  Brown,  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London. 

On  comparing  the  first  named  of  this  series  of  illustrations  with  the  sub- 
sequent ones,  an  unusual  discrepancy  is  apparent  between  them.  According 
to  the  former,  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  is  restricted  to  a  couple  of  spots, 
embracing  an  area  so  minute,  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible  upon  the  map. 
Estimating  these  coal  areas  by  the  scale  of  the  plan,  they  only  cover  an 
aggregate  area  of  thirty-three  or . thirty-four  square  miles;  whereas  Dr. 
Gesner's  statement  exhibits  an  area  of  carboniferous  fbrmations  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles ;  while  Messrs.  Dawson,  Logan  and 
Brown  greatly  exceed  even  that  area.  However,  since  the  provincial  surveys 
have  been  completed^  there  can  be  no  longer  a  doubt  on  this  point,  and  all 
original  errors  arising  firom  early  and  defective  investigations  are  now  fully 
adjusted. 

Dr.  Gesner,  the  first  in  date,  states  that  from  Pictou  Harbour,  in  North- 
umberland Strait,  ^ceniral  belt  of  coal  measures,  about  six  miles  broad,  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction,  across  the  isthmus,  and  passes  between  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Cobequid  mountains  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  isthmus, 
along  the  Basin  of  mines ;  and  thence  further  westward  to  Advocate  Har- 
bour. The  length  of  this  central  belt  is  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  the 
coal  is  supposed  to  rest  unconformably  on  old  red  sandstone. 

These  carboniferous  beds  lap  round  the  eastern  extremity  and  pass  along 
the  northern  flank  of  the  before  mentioned  Cobequid  mountain  range  and 
the  Annan  Hills,  whence  they  again  pass  nearly  due  west  to  Chignecto  Bay, 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    All  the  isthmus  north  of  the  line  thus  desig- 

*  Appendix  to  Statittici  of  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  No.  III.  p.  76. 
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nated,  consists  of  carboniferous  strata,  forming  the  northern  or  Cumberland 
coal-field.  The  Nova  Scotia  coast  of  Chignecto  Bay,  runs  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  coal  strata,  and  presents  an  admirable  section 
of  them,  nearly  thirty-fire  miles  in  length.  In  making  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  thirty-five  miles  of  coast,  only  one  unimportant  fault  was 
observed.  By  measuring  the  horizontal  distances  between  the  strata,  and 
making  allowance  for  their  inclination,  at  a  number  of  places,  Dr.  Gesner 
estimated  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  along  this  sectional  line, 
at  not  less  than  three  miles,  [between  four  and  five,  Lyell ; — ^  miles  and 
50  feet,  Logan.]  This  is  a  remarkable  fact ;  unlike,  for  its  magnitude,  any 
other  group  of  coal  strata  on  the  North  American  continent. 

The  carboniferous  series  is,  thus  fiur,  exhibited  in  the  cliffs  called  the 
South  Joggins ;  and  Dr.  Gesner  mentions  the  existence  here  of  nineteen 
small  coal  seams,  within  the  horizontal  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
They  occur  in  an  aggregate  thickness  of  1800  feet  of  strata,  and  vary  in 
dimensions  from  six  inches  to  four  feet. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson,  himself  a  resident  of  the  Pictou  coal  mines,  states 
that  the  coast  section  on  the  north-eastem  side  of  Nova  Scotia,  cuts  at  an 
acute  angle,  across  two  great  coal  troughs ;  the  one  beginning  at  Pictou  on 
the  east  coast,  and  thence  stretching  to  the  west  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Basin  of  mines,  [Bay  of  Fundy  ;]  the  other  beginning  at  Antigonish 
[St  George's  BayJ  and  thence  extending  westward  to  the  Shubenacadie 
river  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Basin  of  mines,  [Bay  of  Fundy.]  These 
two  troughs  are  separated  by  a  hilly  range,  composed  of  igneous  rocks,  and 
of  disturbed  lower  carboniferous  and  Silurian  or  paleozoic  strata.* 

We  ascertain,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  outlines,  that  the  coal  forma- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia  occupies  three  distinct  areas,  viz. :  I.  The  Northern  or 
Cumberland  Region ;  II.  The  Pictou  or  Central  Basin ;  III.  The  Antigonish 
or  Southern  Basin.  Dr.  A.  Gesner  adds  a  fourth  district,  which  probably 
is  an  extension  of  the  third.  He  states  that  on  the  south  border  of  the  Basin 
of  mines  there  is  an  area,  near  Falmouth  and  Windsor,  of  seventy  square 
.  miles,  in  which,  though  coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  the  ferns,  stigma- 
ris,  and  other  fossil  coal  plants,  which  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  that  area 
contain,  sufficiently  establish  the  point  that  it  belongs  to  the  coal  measures.t 

Large  as  is  the  amount  of  these  united  areas,  comprising  between  two 
and  three  thousand  square  miles,  it  nevertheless  forms  but  a  fraction  of  that 
immense  coal  formation  which  occupies  large  portions  of  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

I.  Northern  or  Cumberland  Catmiy  Coal  1?^or.«— This  embraces  the 
triangular  area,  which  extends  from  the  Cobequid  mountain  range  and  the 
Annan  Hills,  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  Nova  Scotia  penin- 
sula ;  having  the  Northumberland  Strait  to  the  east,  and  Chignecto  Bay  to 
the  west 

In  1845,  in  a  geological  report  to  the  provincial  government  of  Canada, 
Mr.  W.  £.  Logan  published  a  section  of  the  carboniferous  strata,  within  this 
region,  as  developed  at  the  Joggins,  a  continuous  cliff,  eighty  to  one  hundred 
feet  high,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chignecto,  Bay  of  Fundy. 

This  section  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  accomplished,  and  may 
be  quoted  as  a  model  of  close  investigation,  and  extraordinary  accuracy  in 
developing  an  enormous  series  of  beds.   It  comprises  the  vast  group  of  coal 

•  Quarterly  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Febmarj  1,  1846,  J.  W.  Daweon,  p.  26. 
t  Tranmctiona  of  the  Geological  Society,  London,  1843.    Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Society,  London,  1843,  Vol.  IV.  p.  178—190. 
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measarefi  which  are  displayed  along  the  cliffs,  locally  named  the  Joggins,  of 
the  sea  shore,  at  Chignecto  Bay.  This  locality,  so  singularly  favourable  for 
taking  the  strict  admeasurement,  and  constructing  an  exact  section  of  the 
vertical  thickness  of  the  coal  formation,  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  by 
geologists  and  travellers.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Logan  to  demonstrate  by  a 
laborious  survey,  the  true  thickness  of  the  whole  group,  in  Northern  Nova 
Scotia.*  His  section  is  subdivided  into  eight  principal  sub-sections  or 
parts,  and  these  again  are  further  divided  into  the  respective  members  which , 
compose  the  mass,  separately  measured  in  feet  and  inches.  The  extent  of 
the  labour  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  whole  series  consists  of  no 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  beds  or  subdivisions,  all  romutely 
described,  and  making  up  the  aggregate  thickness  of  14,570  feet  11  inches; 
equivalent  to  2|  miles,  50  feet  II  inches;  an  amount  which  far  exceeds  any 
thing  seen  in  the  coal  formation  in  the  other  parts  of  the  North  American 
continent,  to  the  southward. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  wliich  are  brought  into  notice 
by  the  section  of  Mr.  Logan,  is  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  coal  seams  in 
this  portion  of  the  Nova  Scotia  basin.  We  collect  from  an  examination  of 
tbe  report,  tlie  following  stratigraphical  summary : 

Aggregate  thickness. 
Feet.    Inch.         CoaJ  beds.  feet.    Inch. 
Subdivision  No.  3,  consisting  of  2134     1  of  strata  22 
No.  4,        «  2539     I      "        45 

No.  6,        "  3240    9      "         9 


.    5 

5 

37 

9i 

t 

10 

7913  11  76        44      0^ 

The  average  or  mean  thickness  of  each  of  these  76  coal  seams,  is  a  frac- 
tion less  than  seven  inches.  The  maximum  thickness  is  shown  in  No.  7 
bed  of  the  fourth  sub-section,  where  there  are  3  feet  8  inches  of  coal  in  a 
bed  4  feet  6  inches  thick ;  and  in  the  next  thickest,  we  have  No.  29,  which 
has  3  feet  5  inches  of  coal  out  of  a  bed  4  feet  thick.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  greatest  thickness  of  pure  coal  in  any  one  seam, 
is  only  two  feet,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  out  of  tbe 
seventy-six  coal  beds,  in  2|  miles  of  strata,  will  ever  be  considered  as 
workable. 

Thicker  coal  beds  appear  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of  the  Joggins.  On 
the  Macon  river,  which  falls  into  Cumberland  bay,  one  seam  occurs  of  ten 
feet  in  thickness ;  and  the  same,  if  not  another,  is  seen  at  river  Philip. 

Several  geologists  have  noticed  the  presence  of  erect  trunks  of  trees  in 
the  coal  strata  of  the  Joggins,  particularly  in  a  bed  of  sandstone,  twelve  feet 
thick.  The  first  notice,  probably,  being  that  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  Haliburton's 
*<Nova  Scotia,"  in  1829.  In  1842,  Mr.  Lyell  saw  similar  upright  trees  at 
more  than  ten  different  levels  here ;  all  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  planes 
of  stratification.  Lithologically,  the  strata  resemble  the  English  coal  mea- 
sures, and  those  with  which  the  coal  and  erect  trees  are  associated  are  more 
than  2500  feet  thick.  The  grits  and  shales  containing  coal  plants  above 
these  are  of  prodigious  thickness,  as  we  see  in  Mr.  lagan's  section  just 
adverted  to.  Mr.  Lyell  saw  seventeen  vertical  stumps,  varying  in  height 
from  six  to  twenty  feet,  and  from  fourteen  inches  to  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  trunks  of  these  trees,  which  are  all  broken  off  abruptly  at 
the  top,  extend  through  different  strata,  but  are  never  seen  to  penetrate  a 
seam  of  coal,  however  thin.  They  all  end,  downwards,  either  in  beds  of  coal 
or  shale ;  no  instance  occurring  of  their  termination  in  sandstone.    The 

•  Riinnorts  sar  une  exploration  g^ologique  de  U  province  de  Canada.    Jon.  1845. 
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exterior  coating  of  these  tranks  is  in  the  state  of  coal,  while  the  solid  interior 
usually  consists  of  sandstone  or  fire-clay. 

The  exact  position  of  all  these  beds  which  contain  vertical  stems  of 
SigiUaria,  under  these  circumstances,  are  exhibited  in  Mr.  Logan's  section, 
which  is  illustrated  by  figures  of  some  of  these  trunks  in  the  position  in 
which  they  appear  on  the  cliff. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  highest  coal  seams,  in  the  series,  viz.,  between  seam 
No.  43  and  44,  a  twelve  feet  stratum  of  arenaceous  schist  is  penetrated  by 
several  erect  caHamUtSt  in  one  instance  one  of  the  plants  three  inches  in 
diameter,  extends  its  roots,  and  twenty-one  others  are  visible  along  the  face 
of  the  diffi  within  the  space  of  twenty  yards.  Their  diameters  vary  from 
half  an  inch  to  four  inches.  In  this  sub-section  of  2539  feet  thick,  Mr. 
Logan  enumerates,  among  the  visible  organic  remains,  fifteen  sigUiaires 
growing  erect,  and  fifty-six  ealamitts,  standing  apparently  in  their  native 
beds.*  Mr.  Lyell  states  that  immediately  above  the  uppermost  coal  seams 
and  vertical  trees,  are  two  strata,  probably  of  fresh-water  origin,  of  black 
calcareo-bituminous  shale ;  chiefly  made  up  of  two  species  of  modioia  and 
two  kinds  of  cypres  A 

The  Lower  Carbaniferma  Rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  described  by  J.  W. 
Dawson,  Esq.,  a  resident  of  the  Pictou  coal  mines,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
Geological  Society,  Ijondon,  Feb.  1,  1845. 

II.  The  Pictou,  or  Central  Coal  Beuin. — As  we  have  previously  ex- 
plained, this  belt  of  carboniferous  strata,  stretches  from  near  Cape  St.  George 
on  the  east  coast,  to  Advocate  Harbour  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  west, 
and  follows  the  north  shore  of  the  Basin  of  Mines.  The  area  embraces 
the  coal  mines  of  Pictou  and  Albion,  and  Dr.  A.  Gesner  states  that  two 
seams  of  coal  have  been  discovered  in  the  forest,  ten  miles  north  of  Truro, 
and  that  outcrops  of  coal  appear  in  the  same  belt  at  Jolly  river,  at  Herbert 
and  Economy  rivers,  and  at  Parr's  borough.|  Strictly  speaking,  this  district 
is  not  wholly  separated  from  the  Cumberland  region,  but  is  connected  for  a 
brief  ^ace  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  Annan  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pictou. 
It  is,  however,  most  convenient  as  regards  topographical  arrangement  to 
treat  them  as  separate  districts. 

The  Pictou  region  appears  to  be  the  richest  in  coal,  yet  worked  in  this 
province,  and  it  contains  the  two  principal  mining  establishments  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Logan's  section  of  this  region,  made  in  1841,  is  interesting;  below 
are  the  results  of  his  admeasurements  of  the  carboniferous  series ;  the  details 
we  are  compelled  to  omit.     Section  commencing  at  the  base  of  the  series. 

1.  Red  and  drab  coloured  sandstones,  a  few  coal  seams  towards 

the  base,  the  thickness  is  not  stated. 

2.  Shales  and  sandstones  with  workable  beds  of  coal  and  iron-     Feet, 

stone, 5000 

3.  Limestone  with  marine  fossils, 10 

4.  Coal  measures,  probably  unproductive,           ...  1900 

5.  Limestone,  with  carbonized  vegetable  remains,       -        -  10 

6.  Red  and  green  shales,  and  red  sandstones,     -        .        -  650 

7.  Limestone,           --                20 

Total  in  this  pan  of  the  coal  area  of  Nova  Scotia,        7590§ 

*  Logan'a  first  Geological  Report  of  Canada.    MoDtreal,  1846. 
t  Lyell,  in  Proceedinn  Geol.  Soc.,  1S43.    Vol.  IV.  p.  179—190. 
t  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  No.  XXV L    Vol.  II.    British  America. 
^  Trans.  Oeol.  Soc.  Londoo,  1842. 
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No.  1 ,  of  this  section,  we  presume  to  be  that  series  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson 
has  since  investigated  and  described,  under  the  name  of  the'* Lower  Car* 
bomferous  rocks,  or  Gypsiperoutt  Formation  of  No? a  Scotia."*  This  series 
overlies  the  Silurian  strata,  and  consists  of  limestones,  gypsum,  and  soft 
sandstones ;  above  which  are  hard  reddish  sandstones  and  shales,  with  lime* 
stone ;  and  lastly,  red  and  grey  sandstone,  shales  and  conglomerate,  with 
carboniferous  plants.  Probably  these  beds  pass  into  the  productive  coal 
measures — No.  2,  of  Mr.  Logan's  sub>section  above. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  aggregate  thickness 
of  the  lowest  carboniferous  rocks ;  he  remarks,  however,  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  Merigonish,  and  east  of  Pictou,  the  band  of  carboniferous  rocks  amounts 
to  10,000  or  12,000  feet  in  thickness,  all  dipping  to  the  north-west  at  an 
angle  of  twenty  degrees. 

This  gentleman  discovered  a  bed  of  erect  cala mites  in  the  Pictou  coal- 
field one  mile  and  a  quarter  west  of  Pictou,  in  a  bed  of  sandstone 'about  ten 
feet  thick.  They  all  terminate,  downwards,  at  the  same  level  where  the 
sandstone  rests  on  subjacent  limestone,  but  their  tops  are  broken  off  at  dif^ 
ferent  heights.f  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomena  observed,  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  on  the  shores  of  Chignecto  bay. 

Pictou  Mine. — At  this  mine,  situated  on  the  West  river,  there  is  but  one 
seam,  but  several  miles  to  the  southward,  Mr.  Logan,  in  1841,  ascertained 
the  existence  of  more  than  twelve  coal  beds,  which  are  thought  to  corre*- 
spond  with  those  in  the  coal-field  of  Cape  Breton  Island. 

From  notes,  made  in  1833,  we  were  informed  that  the  main  coal  seam 
of  Pictou  was  twenty-nine  feet  thick :  but,  at  that  time,  only  ten  feet  of  the 
best  quality  of  coal  were  worked.  It  has  one  seam  of  slate,  five  inches  thick. 
The  shafls  were  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  deep,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  twenty  were  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  hard,  open 
burning  coal,  and  is  worked  with  powder  ;|  it  does  not  command  so  high  a 
price  in  the  market  as  that  of  Cape  Breton.  [Sydney  and  Bridgeport.]  The 
Pictou  coal  communicates  northward  from  its  excellent  harbour,  with  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  while  the  Cumberland  coal'  passes  down  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  to  the  southward. 

In  1833,  the  coal  was  conveyed  from  the  shafts  of  the  Pictou  mines,  pn  a 
railroad  of  one  mile,  to  a  landing  place,  and  from  thence  about  six  miles  to 
the  shipping.  In  1840,  a  new  railroad  of  six  miles,  for  carrying  the  coal  at 
once  from  the  pits  to  the  wharfs,  was  put  in  operation.^ 

This  coal  is  stated  to  possess  properties  which  render  it  well  suited  to  the- 
various  branches  of  the  iron  manufacture.  It  is  peculiar,  according  to  Mr. 
Alger,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  mineral  charcoal  that  it  contains; 
and,  for  domestic  purposes,  this  is  thought  to  give  it  an  advantagcover  the 
Sydney  and  most  other  bituminous  coals,  by  preventing  it  from  cementing 
together  while  consuming.|| 

Albion  Mines. — Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  East  river,  in  the  district  of 
Pictou,  and  distant  about  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town  of  that  name, 
a  port  of  safe  and  easy  access  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  lighthouse 
was  erected  on  the  coast,  near  the  town  of  Pictou,  a  few  years  ago. 

The  East  river  is  only  navigable  for  the  larger  crafl  to  within  six  miles 

*  Qaarterlj  Joarnal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Feb.  1845,  p.  26. 

t  Proceedingi  of  the  Geo.  Soc.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  178. 

i  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  Pennaylvania,  1833,  p.  570. 

i  Mining  Joarnal  of  London,  Vol.  X.  p.  45,  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  123. 

11  Alger's  edition  of  Phillips'  Mineralogy,  p.  591. 
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of  the  Albion  mines ;  so  thai  vcAselB  arriving  for  Goal,  formerly,  leceif  ed 
their  cargoes  from  barges  which  loaded  at  the  mines,  and  were  towed  down 
to  the  deep  water  by  the  steamera  belonging  to  the  association.  In  1840,  a 
railroad  was  completed,  and  obviated  this  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the 
breakage  which  previously  took  place  by  the  transhipment. 

At  the  Albion  mine  is  a  great  collection  of  coal  seams  all  dipping  to  the 
north.  The  number  is  stated  by  Judge  Haliburton  to  be  ten,  and  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  to  be  sixty  feet  The  only  seam  worked  a  few  years  ago 
contained  twenty-four  feet  of  dean  coal,  of  which  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  tons  were  raised  daily.  In  1830,  the  quantity  of  ooal  raised  per  month, 
was  from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  tons.  Above  three  hundred  vessels, 
of  various  descriptions,  were  loaded  here  during  that  season. 

There  are  several  shafU  at  the  Albion  mine,  for  raising  the  coal :  one  of 
the  engine  shafts  is  four  hundred  and  fifly  feet  deep. 

QuaUiy  and  PnperAKj.— The  Pictou  coal  is  in  favourable  repute  for  the 
use  of  steamboats.  In  1833,  the  steamer  Royal  William,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  horse  power  and  one  thousand  tons  burthen,  performed  the 
voyage  from  Pictou  toCoweswith  the  employment  of  Albion  coal;  the  trial 
proving  entirely  satisfiictory.  In  1838,  the  coals  for  the  voyages  of  the 
Great  Western  steamship  were  supplied  from  the  Nova  Scotia  mines.  They 
were  stated  to  answer  beyond  expectation,  the  quantity  consumed  being  less 
than  the  necessary  supply  of  English  coal,  while  the  price  was  lower.  The 
Cunard  line  of  steamers  is  now  supplied  with  Sydney  coal  from  the  depot 
at  Boston. 

We  have  heard  less  favourable  opinions  from  some  persons,  yet  it  has 
been  preferred  to  the  Virginia  bituminous  coal,  which  contains  more  sul- 
phur, and  is  consequently  liable  to  occasional  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  relative  value  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Cape  Breton  coals  may  be 
inferred  from  Mr.  Jdinson's  analyses  and  experiments.* 

Carbon.  - 

CapeBreton,Sydneycoal,  mean  of  two  spec's,  67.57        "        J  cent. 

We  select  the  following  results  from  the  "  Report  on  American  Coals," 
1844,  whereby  the  practical  characters  of  the  British  American  coals  will  be 
seen,  and  compared  with  those  of  other  bituminous  coals. 


lUnka  of  coalf,  according  U)  the  leveral  practical 
characters,  out  of  forty-two  varletlea. 

Nova  Scotia 
or  Pictou. 

1 

if 

11 

5 

> 

l1 

Arrangement  in  the  order  of 
Their  relative  weight!,         .... 
"     rapidity  of  ignition,           .           -           - 
"    completenesiofcombaetion,  ... 
«'    evaporative  power  under  eqaal  weighti,  • 
•*    evaporative  power  under  equal  bulka, 
«    evaporative  power  of  the  combuatible  matter, 
**    freedom  from  waste  in  burning, 
"     freedom  from  tendency  to  form  clinker, 
'*    maximum  evaporative  power  under  given  bolk^, 
<<    maximum  rapidity  of  evaporation. 

29 
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1 

30 

29 

31 

33 

41 

30 
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16 
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88 

S3 
30 
37 
40 
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36 
16 

7 
87 
36 
39 
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13 
36 
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28 
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24 
2 
7 
2 
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10 

27 

40 
13 
16 
20 
SO 
23 
20 
28 
32 
1 

33 
7 
19 
38 
36 
40 
2 
11 
33 
10 

S34 

239 

246 

128 

223 

229 

•  Report  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  Statea,  on  American  Coala,  by  W.  R. 
Johnaon,  1844. 
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Oat  of  the  forty-two  varieties  of  cod  which  have  been  experimented  upon^ 
thffty-five  are  from  the  United  States,  and  seven  from  British  America  and 
Great  Britain.  The  numbers  in  the  table  repnesenl  the  order  in  which  they 
take  their  appropriate  rank,  from  one  to  forty-two.  From  the  care  which 
we  know  has  been  bestowed  to  obtain  these  resolts,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
iteceive  them,  in  perfect  reliance  on  their  accuracy.  By  taking  the  four 
tables  of  results  of  evaporative  power,  the  respective  coals  in  the  ibregoing^ 
cfynopsis,  range  themselves  in  the  following  order  of  value : 

1.  Pennsylvukia  coals  of  Queen's  Run.        4.  Pictou— Cunard's. 

2.  Virginia  coals.  6.  Sydney. 

3.  Pictou  Mining  Association.  6.  Liverpool. 

On  an  average,  80,000  chaldrons  of  coal  and  50,000  cords  of  wood  are 
shipped  annually  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  United  States,  which  return  large 
quantities  of  manufactured  iron. 

At  present,  the  iron  imported  into  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
amounts,  in  value,  to  ^139,000  per  annum,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
not  a  smelting  furnace  in  any  of  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
Canada  only  excepted.  This  state  of  things  will  probably  remain  until  the 
resources  of  British  America  are  better  known  in  the  mother  country;  where 
alone  there  is  capital  to  improve  them.  This  deficiency  of  iron  works  is  by 
no  means  ascribable  to  the  want  of  iron  ore,  which,  by  the  geological  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Oesner,  is  very  abundant.  There  are  many  varieties  of  iron 
ores  distributed  over  this  country. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  Pictou  district,  and  Cumberland  county,  contain 
workable  strata  of  the  argillaceous  oxide  and  carbonate  of  iron,  known  as 
**  clay  iron  stone."  At  those  places,  the  ore,  the  coal  for  fuel,  and  the  lime- 
stone necessary  for  the  flux,  are  placed  side  by  side.  This  admirable 
arrangement,  made  by  Profidence,  whereby  all  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  production  of  iron,  are  deposited  together,  is  still  overlooked  in  this 
province,  whose  metals  are  imported  from  foreign  countries.  All  the  iron 
employed  for  railroads  and  mining  operations,  is  imported  from  Great 
Britain;  and  having  been  transported  three  thousand  miles,  it  is  finally 
thrown  into  castings,  at  the  very  site  where  thick  beds  of  Nova  Scotia  ore 
are  seen  protruding  from  the  earth;  and  where  a  single  stratum  of  coal, 
thirty-six  feet  in  thickness,  is  ready  to  supply  the  fuel  for  its  smelting  and 
manufacture  !* 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  notice  of  the  prevalence  of  iron  ore,  that  an 
enormous  deposit  of  the  specular  oxide  of  iron  has  recently  [1847]  been 
discovered  at  Londonderry  Mountain,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  Gesner  has 
reported  favourably  of  the  ore,  and  its  Ibcal  position.  It  is  estimated  to  yield 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  cast  metal. 

Exportation, — ^In  the  year  1836  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  all  parts,  was  42,587  tons,  the  value  of  which  was  »f38,328  or 
9185,507,  being  Ids.  or  94  48  per  ton.  In  1839  the  quantity  exported 
was  67,6^  tons. 

The  General  Mining  Association  now  ships  from  the  Albion  Mines  to  the 
United  States  from  40,000  to  50,000  chaldrons  of  coal  annually.  Ten 
seams  of  coal  have  been  penetrated  by  the  workings  at  the  Albion  Mines ; 
the  united  thickness  of  these  coal  beds  is  upwards  of  75  feet.  The  main 
coal  band  is  no  less  than  36  feet  in  thickness — of  diis,  the  company  only 
work  12  feet,  leaving  12  feet  of  good  coal,  and  12  feet  fit  for  furnaces  and 
forges. 

*  Geology  of  Note  Scotia,  by  Dr.  A.  Getner.    AI>o  Mining  Joarnali  April,  1845. 
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In  1839^  six  Btetm^engineS)  100  horses,  and  500  men  was  employed  at 
those  mines,  and  upwards  of  48,000  tons  of  coal  were  exported  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  different  ports  along  the  coast. 

The  Province  contains  abont  16,000  square  miles.  Of  that  area,  there 
are  3000  to  2500  square  miles  of  coal-field. 

<<On  the  coast  ofChiffnectoBsy,  the  tide  rises  upwards  of  fifty  feet;  and 
at  low  water  the  beds  of  coal  are  uncovered  by  the  sea.  Upon  these  beds 
vessels  from  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States  lie  aground,  and  from 
them  receive  their  cargoes;  and  as  the  shore  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
inhabited,  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  depredations." 

."The  steamboats  that  run  into  Chignecto  Bay  are  propelled  by  coal 
imported  from  Great  Britmn ;  their  keels  often  pass  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  coal  strata  already  mentioned,  and  from  which  they  might  be  cheaply 
supplied ;  but  the  Mining  Association  possesses  an  entire  monopoly,  which 
has  prevented  every  kind  of  mining  enterprise  iu  the  province ;  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Nova  Scotia  have  not  been  permitted  to  open  the  earth  beyond  the 
depth  of  the  soil,  and  up  to  the  present  hour  they  are  compelled  to  pay  the 
price  fixed  by  a  single  company  for  all  the  coals  they  consume.  By  with- 
holding the  coal  from  the  inhabitants  of  any  civilized  country,  whqre  that 
mineral  is  abundantly  found,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  other  metals  is 
prevented;  manufactories  cannot  exist;  trade  will  languish,  and  general 
industry  be  greatly  retarded.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  fully  proved  by 
the  present  state  of  the  province— a  colony  that  will  never  thrive  until  her 
resources  are  liberated  from  the  fetters  of  unyielding  monopolists."*  Let 
these  men  look  at  Pennsylvania. 

It  appears  from  a  memorial  or  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  1846,  that  twenty  of  the  sixty  years  of  the  lease  to  the  associa- 
tion had  then  expired ;  and  that  yet  no  effort  had  been  made  to  work  a 
single  bed  of  coal,  or  other  mineral,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal-beds  at 
Pictou  and  Sydney  I 

The  General  Mining  Association,  in  1847,  determined  to  open  a  new 
coal  mine  in  Cumberland  county.  This  establishment  will  supply  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Nova  Scotia  ports  in  the  Bayof  Fundy,and  will  shorten 
the  distance  for  the  coal  vessels  from  the  United  States. 

Newer  Coal  formation^  on  the  eastern  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  district 
of  Pictou. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson  has  described  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  newer  coal  formation 
than  the  usual  old  coal  formation  upon  which  it  rests.  In  a  palaeontological 
point  of  view  it  possesses  considerable  interest,  as  its  fossils  show  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  coal  flora  during  the  deposition  of  a  series  of  red  sandstones 
of  more  recent  origin ;  and  also  of  the  co-existence  of  that  flora  with  terres- 
trial vertebrated  animals. 

The  older  coal  measures  of  the  Albion  Mines  on  the  banks  of  the  East 
River  of  Pictou  are,  according  to  Mr.  Logan,  5000  feet  in  thickness ;  and 
are  succeeded  in  ascending  order  by  a  great  bed  of  coarse  conglomerate, 
which,  as  it  marks  a  violent  interruption  of  the  processes  which  had  accu- 
mulated the  great  beds  of  coal,  shale,  and  iron-stone  beneath,  and,  as  it  is 
succeeded  by  rocks  of  a  character  very  different  from  that  of  these  older 
coal  measures,  forms  a  well-marked  boundary,  which  Mr.  Dawson  considers 
as  the  commencement  of  the  newer  coal  formation. 

The  conglomerate  is  followed  by  soft  reddish  sandstone,  above  which  is 
a  bed  of  grey  limestone,  supporting  a  small  bed  of  coal  and  a  few  inches  of 

*  Mineral  wealth  of  Nova  Scotia,  bj  Dr.  A.  Getner,  19th  Ja)y,  1845,  Mining  Jonmal. 
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under  clay ;  and  over  these  are  at  least  2000  feet  thick  of  reddish  and  grey 
sandstones  and  sbale^,  in  which  is  another  seam  of  coal,  eleven  inches 
thick,  with  an  under  clay.  In  the  grey  sandstones  are  coniferous  lignites, 
fossilized  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  calamiteSf  endogenites,  and  Upidodenr 
drons.  Near  Pictou,  in  addition  to  these,  are  fossil  ferns,  slembergia, 
[Artisia  ?]  and  carbonized  fragments  of  wood,  impregnated  with  iron  pyrites 
and  with  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper.  In  this  series  also,  and  near 
the  town  of  Pictou,  is  the  bed  of  sandstone  containing  erect  catamites,  noticed 
by  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  papers  on  the  fossil  trees  of  the  Joggins.  In  the  coast 
section,  westward  of  the  entrance  of  Pictoa  Harbour,  much  red  sandstone 
appears,  and  also  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  a  small  seam  of  coal.  Some  srey 
sandstones  also  appear,  in  which  are  numerous  fragments  of  carbonized 
wood,  containing  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper.  Proceeding  coast- 
wise to  Cape  John,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape  is  a  bed  of  white  granular 
gypsum,  about  three  feet  thick. 

Beyond  Cape  John  this  newer  coal  formation  skirts  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  Wallace  Harbour. 

In  the  red  sandstones,  near  Tatmagouche,  Mr.  Dawson  had  found  on  a 
previous  examination,  a  few  foot-marks  of  an  unknown  animal.  They  were 
mere  scratches  made  by  the  points  of  the  toes  or  claws,  and  their  arrange- 
ment appeared  to  indicate  that  the  animal  was  a  biped;  their  form  being 
quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  marks  left  by  our  common  sandpiper,  when 
running  over  a  firm  sandy  shore.  On  a  subsequent  inspection,  a  series  of 
foot-marks  of  another  animal  was  found.  In  a  specimen  forwarded  to  the 
Geological  Society,  the  tracks  were  somewhat  injured  by  the  rain-marks, 
which  cover  the  slab.  Many  other  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  were  ob- 
served to  be  rippled,  rain-marked,  or  covered  with  worm-tracks ;  and  as  such 
indications  of  a  littoral  origin  are  not  unfrequent  in  other  parts  of  the  newer 
coal  formation,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  many  interesting  relics  of  terres- 
trial animals  will  in  future  be  discovered.  Among  other  fossil  remains  in 
the  red  sandstones  of  Tatmagouche,  Mr.  Dawson  noticed  a  fossil  plant 
covered  with  shells  of  a  species  of  spirorbis,  and  few  small  scales  of  ganoid 
fishes. 

The  sections  described  by  the  author  of  the  memoir  are  included  in  a  dis- 
trict extending  about  fifty  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  composing  the  newer  coal  formation  of 
Pictou,  were  formerly  confounded  under  the  name  of  new  red  sandstone. 
It  is  conjectured  that  in  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  this  formation  will  be 
found  to  be  a  well  marked  carboniferous  group.  It  is  not  valuable,  how- 
ever, as  a  depository  of  coal ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  distinct  formation, 
more  than  five  thousand  feet  thick,  in  this  country,  is  as  interesting  as  it  was 
unexpected.*  The  detection  of  animal  tracks  on  the  coal  measures  is  the 
first  instance  we  have  had  of  the  probable  existence  of  air-breathing  animals 
at  any  period  earlier  than  the  new  red  sandstone.t 

Cupriferous  Lignites. — In  Mr.  Logan's  published  section  of  the  carbon- 
iferous strata  of  the  Joggins,  lowest  sub-section,  or  No.  8,  are  noted  several 
beds  of  mineralized  vegetable  remains,  belonging  to  the  true  coal  series, 
which  are  replaced  by  grey  sulphuret  of  copper,  covered  by  a  thin  pellicle 
.of  green  carbonate  of  copper.  Four  seams  of  these  cupriferous  lignites 
occur  in  this  section — within  an  area  or  depth  of  two  hundred  and  six  feet.| 
Their  aggregate  thickness  is  twenty-one  feet.     Mr.  Dawson  describes  simi- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  322. 

t  Silliman's  American  Joarnai,  Julj,  1S46. 

X  Rapport!  sur  one  BUploration  G^ologiqne  da  la  ProTince  de  Canada,  p.  163. 
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lar  infltances  in  what  he  deopminatet  the  newer  ooa)  formation,  along  the 
golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  west  coast  of  Northanbedand  atrait 

At  the  month  of  French  river  he  obaenred  grey  aandatones  and  shales, 
contaming  a  few  endogenites,  catamites,  and  pieces  of  lignite,  impregnated 
with  copper  ore.  Beneath  these  are  other  sandstones  and  shales,  contain- 
ing, in  a  few  places,  nodules  of  copper  glance.  These  sandstones  are  often 
tippled,  and  contain  branching  fticoi(kd  marks.  On  one  of  the  rippled 
shales  Mr.  Dawson  found  foot  prints  of  animals. 

Traces  of  Aninuds.'^ln  the  ripple  marked  sandstones  of  Horton  Bluff, 
Mr.  Logan  discorered  footsteps,  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to 
some  unknown  species  of  reptile;  constituting  the  first  indications  of  the 
reptflean  dass  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks. 


ISLAND  AND  COUNTY  OP  CAPE  BRETON. 

Topographically  the  coal  area  of  this  island  is  distinctly  sqiarated  into 
three  fields  or  basins,  which  we  shall  arrange  in  the  following  order,  accord- 
ing to  the  geological  map  of  Dr.  Gessner : 

L  The  Sydney  coal-field.  II.  The  Southern  coal-field, 

in.  The  Western  coal-fields. 

I.  Tlie  Sydney  coal-Jield  occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton.  It  extends  along  the  coast,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  clifls,  from 
the  north  of  Sydney  harbour  to  Miray  bay;  aud  thence  inland  to  the  great 
entrance  of  the  Bras  d'or.  This  portion  is  generally  estimated  to  contain 
350  miles  square  of  workable  coal. 

Tlie  coal  of  Cape  Breton  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  early  French 
settlera  prior  to  the  discovery  of  that  mineral  in  Nora  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land. .  The  Abbe  Raynal  is  among  the  first  writers  in  describing  the  Cape 
Breton  coal,  which  he  says  was  worked  in  horizontal  beds  in  the  open  cVi(b. 
And  he  adds  that  one  of  these  coal  seams  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  burned 
with  great  fury .♦ 

The  Sydney  coal,  as  a  domestic  fuel,  is  by  some  asserted  to  be  equal  to 
the  Newcastle,  and  is  used  by  the  steamers^successfuUy ;  but  the  latter  com- 
mands twoIdolJars  a  chaldron  more  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  repu- 
tation of  this  coal  has  so  much  increased  its  demand  of  late  yean,  that  the 
town  of  Sydney  has  grown  into  some  importance. 

The  principal  coal  seam  at  Cape  Breton  is  about  six  feet  thick,  but  the 
roof  not  being  good,  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  the  coal^ 
at  least  this  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  and  even  then  they  worked  out 
five  feet  five  inches. 

The  coal  is  taken  up  by  shafts,  250  feet  deep,  by  steam  power.  In  1833 
it  was  hauled  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  to  the  landing,  and  thence  con- 
veyed by  lighters  to  North  Sydney,  five  or  six  miles  up  the  bay.  In  quality, 
this  coal  may  be  classed  among  the  soft,  close  burning,  bituminous  kinds. 

Mr.  Richard  Brown  states  that  **  this  coal  formation  is  probably  the  most 
recent  stratified  group  in  the  island ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  important, 
as  it  furnishes  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
the  United  States,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  equal  in  quality  to  the 
best  of  that  found  in  the  Newcastle  district."  The  coal-field  of  Sydney,  he 
continues,  situated  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  only  one  that  has 

•  History  of  Ihe  SetUaBMnt  and  CommaEQe  of  Uie  WMt  Indiei ,  by  tha  Abba  Raynal. 
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been  sofficiently  exploied  to  determine  its  limits.  It  extends  from  Miray 
bay  to  Cape  Dauphin,  averaging  about  seven  miles  in  width,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  250  square  miles.  As  the  general  dip  of  the  strata  is  north-east, 
or  seaward,  this  great  area  of  coal  measures  is  probably  the  segment  only  of 
an  immense  basin  extending  towards  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Brown  estimates  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  exposed  coal 
measures,  at  more  than  5400  feet  In  this  thickness  are  contained  four 
seams  of  workable  coal,  ranging  from  four  to  seven  feet  each,  and  several 
small  seams  of  less  than  two  feet. 

They  contain  similar  vegetable  remains  to  those  of  the  English  coal-fielda, 
in  great  abundance;  and  occasionally  trunks  of  trees,  from  1  to  2  feet  in 
diameter.  There  have  also  been  discovered,  recently,  fishes'  scales,  with 
teeth,  fins,  bones,  and  coprolites,  in  bituminous  shale  and  in  a  thin  seam  of 
impure  cannd  coal.* 

A  previous  memoir  from  the  same  gentleman  contained  a  section  of  the 
general  sequence  of  the  coal  measures  and  gypsiferous  formations  on  the 
north-western  end  of  the  Sydney  coal-field.t 

We  have,  besides,  in  the  same  publication,  November  1846,  a  description 
of  a  group  of  fossil  trees  in  the  Sydney  coal-field,  of  Cape  Breton,  also  by 
Mr.  Brown.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  coal  measures,  is 
that  afforded  by  tlie  cliffs  on  the  north-west  shore  of  Sydney  harbour,  which 
runs  directly  at  right-angles  to  the  strike  of  the  strata ;  exposing  almost 
every  individual  bed,  from  the  old  red  sandstone,  through  the  overlying  car- 
boniferous limestone,  millstone  grit,  and  coal  measures. 

The  author  states  that  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal-measures,  calculated 
from  the  highest  bed  of  the  millstone  grit  to  their  abrupt  termination  on  the 
sea  coast,  is  1943  feet.  These  dimensions  appear  irreconcilable  with  those 
previously  given,  of  the  same  district.} 

The  SyAuy  coal  mines  are  situated  on  the  north-west  entrance  of  Spanish 
river,  or  Sydney  harbour,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  British 
America,  and  is  accessible  in  all  winds.  It  is  here  that  the  most  extensive 
operations  of  the  company  are  carried  on.  The  coal  is  well  suited  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  steam  purposes,  being  highly  bituminous,  igniting 
readily,  and  leaving  but  little  ash.  A  railroad  which  cost  forty  thousand 
pounds,  conveys  the  coal»  by  means  of  several  locomotives,  from  the  pits  to 
a  point  in]the  harbour  wherejvessels  of  any  burden  can  load  with  ease,  apd 
are  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  There  are  fourteen  coal 
seams,  above  three  feet  thick  each.  One  of  these  is  eleven  feet  and  another 
nine  feet. 

Like  the  Pictou  coal-field,  this  is  interrupted  by  intrusive  masses  of  trap, 
but  it  contains  a  sufficiency  of  coal  to  supply  the  world  for  ages. 

The  Sydney  mines  are  included  in  the  lease  by  the  crown,  in  1827,  to 
the  general  mining  association. 

Production  in  1832,  30,651  tons 

1837,  70,000  tons 

1844,  50,000  tons 

About  half  of  this  went  to  the  United  States ;  the  remainder  for  home 
consumption.  The  value  of  this  mine,  under  active  management,  has  always 
been  held  to  be  considerable.  The  association,  it  is  said,  were  offered,  pre- 
viously to  1828,  £7QQ0  per  annum,  which  is  a  smaller  sum  than  they  could 

*  Qaartorly  Journal  oflbe  Geological  Society  of  LondoD,  May  1845,  p.  210,  Vol.  I.' 
t  Ibid,  February  1ft,  1845,  p.  35. 
X  Ibid,  Vol.  II.  p.  393. 
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now  obuin,  if  put  unfettered  in  the  market  The  coal  was  firat  opened 
above  sixty  years  ago,  and  faaa  continued  from  that  period  to  be  wrought. 

Bridgeport  Mines  are  fifteen  miles  from  Sydney.  The  coal  seam  worked 
here  is  nine  feet  thick,  of  which,  formerly,  but  five  feet  nine  inches  were 
worked,  the  remainder  being*  left  for  roofing.  This  coal,  which  resembles 
that  of  Sydney,  is  conveyed  by  a  railroad  near  two  miles  to  the  shipping 
place,  from  whence  small  schooners  convey  it  to  the  larger  vessels,  which 
approach  within  a  mile ;  or  the  schooners  take  it  on,  at  once,  to  Sydney. 
The  mines  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Indian  bay,  IJ  mile  ffo™  ^® 
harbour. 

Ofst  of  mining  coal— Pictou.— In  1833,  this  coal  was  mined  at  the  cost 
of  Is.dd,  the  cubic  yard;  and  filling  Is.  Sd;  total,  3s.  2d.  The  miner 
finding  powder  and  the  company  finding  tools.* 

Sydney.— In  1833,  price  of  mining,  Is.  9d.  per  chaldron  of  50  bushels; 
with  10  a  week  for  rations.  Transportation  to  the  landing,  1^  mile,  Is.  per 
load,  or  about  1  cent  per  bushel. 

Table  of  the  production  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  coal  mines, 
and  the  quantity  sent  to  the  United  States,  in  chaldrons  of  one  and  a 
half  tons  each,  but  weighing  in  general,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
trade,  3750  Ibs.t     Royalty  paid  in  currency  ^£3333. 


1887. 

1833. 

1835. 

1837. 

1830.    I    1844. 

Cape  Breton.  J  IJ-y.^^ 
Nova  Scotia,  Pictou,  or  Albion, 

8,776 
1,325 
4,000 

15,302 

9,805 

18,698 

14,673 

8,265 

16,185 

35,154  7 
13,121  5 
36,697 

I 

38,199  50,000 
29,433 

14,101 

43,805 

39,123 

84,972 

67,632 

Island  of  Boidarderie, — This  island,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  port 
of  Sydney,  is  four  miles  wide  and  twenty-six  miles  long,  or  one  hundred 
and  four  square  miles,  and  is  wholly  composed  of  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion. It  was  examined  in  1843  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  who  invariably  found 
beds  of  gypsum  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  series,  between  the  coal  and 
the  conglomerate.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  coal  seams  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  natural  sections  on  every  side  of  this  island,  have  ever  been 
worked. 

Geologically  speaking,  this  area  is  commonly  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  Sydney  coal-field. 

II.  Southern  coal-field  of  Cape  Breton, — ^This  coal  district  occupies  the 
area  between  the  Grand  Lake,  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  Cape  Breton.  It  appears  to  be  about  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  about  six  in  breadth. 

III.  Western  coal-field  of  Cape  Breton. — On  Dr.  Gesner's  map  this  region 
occupies  about  fiAy  or  sixty  miles  in  length,  on  the  soutli-west  coast  of  the 
main  island,  from  St.  George's  bay  to  Salmon  river. 

COAL  TRADE  BETWEEN  BRITISH  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  United  States  tariff  bill  of  1846,  much 
anxiety  was  felt  and  expressed  in  the  United  States,  but  especially  in  Penn- 

•  Senate  Joorntl  ofPennijIyania,  Vol.  11.  1833,  p.  670. 

t  Martin*a  Sutiatict  of  the  Britiah  colonial  poaaeaaiona,  p.  S30« 
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sylvaniai  as  to  the  effect  which  the  remission  of  so  large  an  amount  of  the 
duty  then  imposed  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  coals,  might  have  upon  her 
home  trade. 

It  was  shown,  and  may  be  confirmed  bj  inspection  of  our  own  tables,  that, 
while  with  the  1842  tariff  duty  of  91.75  per  ton,  the  increase  of  bituminous 
coal  from  the  colonies  into  Boston,  its  principal  market,  was,  in  1845,  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  over  the  supply  of  1844, — the  increase  of  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  in  the  same  market,  and  at  the  same  time,  was  only  eighteen  and 
a  half  per  cent.  It  might,  with  good  reason,  therefore,  be  inferred  that,  on 
reducing  the  duty  to  about  one-third  of  the  sum  heretofore  paid,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  diminished  demand  for  anthracite,  and  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  American  bituminous  coal  from  the  eastern  states. 

This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  result ; — for,  while  the  foreign  coal  trade  of 
Boston,  for  instance,  has  remained  nearly  stationary  under  a  low  tariff,  the 
home  trade  in  anthracite  has  trebled. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  one  view,  in  relation  to  a  reciprocal  trade  in 
coal,  which  has  heretofore  been  overlooked.  Thus,  Canada,  although  just 
now  not  a  very  important  customer,  is  a  purchaser  of  American  coal  to  a 
certain  extent  Thus,  again,  while  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  obtain  a  limited  number  of  customers  from  one  or  two  American 
ports  in  their  vicinity,  the  coal  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Ohio,  and 
ultimately  of  Michigan,  will,  in  their  turn,  supply  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Canada  with  the  fuel  of  which  they  are  in  need.  The  Colonial  government 
imposes  no  tariff  on  this  importation,  although  the  American  duty  is  thirty 
per  cent,  on  what  is  received  in  the  United  States;  a  tax  equivalent  to  sixty- 
five  cents  per  ton.  As  there  exists  no  coal  formation  in  all  Canada,  along 
a  frontier  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles ;  as  the  wants  of  the  people  increase; 
as  manufactories  occasion  new  demands  with  an  increasing  population ;  as 
the  recent  requirements  for  smelting  within  the  mining  regions  call  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  mineral  fuel,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  Canadian 
provinces  are  destined  to  become  extensive  recipients  of  American  coal ; 
and  to  an  amount,  ultimately,  that  will  immeasurably  exceed  the  amount  of 
Nova  Scotia  coal  which  may  reach  the  American  Atlantic  ports. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduced  du^  on  coal  imported  into  the  United 
States,  an  additional  impulse  was  given,  towards  the  close  of  1846,  to  the  trade 
in  coal  from  the  British  colonies.  Several  barques  of  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  tons  burden  each,  were,  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July,  1846,  at  once  chartered  in  London  for  this  trade.  The  deep  waters 
of  the  north-eastern  coast  allow  the  largest  class  of  vessels  to  take  in  and 
deliver  cargoes  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Sydney  coal,  and  hence  they  could  bring 
it  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  small  vessels  which  convey  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  coals ;  independently  of  avoiding  the  heavy  charges  on  the  American 
eoal,  by  railroads  and  inland  navigation. 

For  four  years  the  admission  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  had  been  increasing  in 
the  eastern  ports,  for  the  iron  and  other  manufactures,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Cunard  steamers,  and  for  various  uses,  in  the  face  of  a  protective  duty  of 
92.25  per  chaldron.  With  a  diminished  duty,  therefore,  it  is  probable  a 
considerable  demand  for  this  description  of  coal  will  take  place  in  those  ports, 

1848.  The  expectation  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph,  has  not  been 
exactly  realized.  That  there  has  been  no  larger  demand  for  the  provincial 
eoal,  we  ascribe  only  to  the  simple  fact,  that  no  bituminous  coal  will  here- 
after be  able  to  supplant  the  use  of  anthracite  for  general  purposes,  and 
especially  for  domestic  use. 
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COAL  TRADC  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  principal  exportation  of  bituminous  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  aad  Cape 
Breton,  is  to  the  porta  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

This  coal  i*  sold  to  the  American  merchants  by  the  nominal  chaldron  of 
one  ton  and  a  balf»  weighing  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds^ 
or  forty-two  bushels ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  large  measurement  brings 
up  the  chaldron  to  forty-e^ht  bushels ;  even  measure,  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pouuda  By  the  tariff  of  1642,  the  duty  was  levied  on  th^ 
chaldron  of  thirty-six  bushels  of  eighty  pounds,  which  is,  generally,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  weight  The  retailer  at  Boston 
sells  a  chaldron  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  sometimes  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  the  nominal  price  being  influenced  by  the 
weight.  The  Nova  Scotia  ton  b  considered  equivalent  to  thirty-^ix  bushels, 
even  measure. 

The  agitation  of  the  tariff  subject  on  foreign  imported  coal  in  the  Uqited 
States,  brought  forward  a  great  many  fiicts  in  relation  to  the  trade  with  the 
British  colonies,  some  of  which  details  it  may  be  usefiil  to  preserve ;  as  the 
prevailing  customs  of  the  trade  were  but  little  understood  out  of  the  imme> 
diate  market. 

Cape  Breton,  or  Sydney  and  Bridgeport  coals,  command  a  higher  price, 
%t  all  times,  than  the  Nova  Scotia  or  Pictou  coals. 

Price  of  Sydney  coals  in  1846,  $3.20  to  $3.30  per  chaldron,  delivered  on 
board  the  vessel.  If  five  hundred  chaldrons  be  taken  by  one  person,  and 
paid  for,  forty  cents  on  the  chaldron,  mine  measure,  is  refunded  to  the 
purchaser.  Sydney  coals  overrun  the  Boston  measure  about  eighteen  to 
twenty  per  cent    No  other  allowance  is  made. 

Nova  Scotia  or  Pictou  coal,  in  1846,  cost  from  $3.00  U>  $3.20  per  chal- 
dron. If  one  thousand  chaldrons  be  purchased  and  paid  for  by  one  person, 
thirty  cents  on  the  chaldron,  mine  measure,  is  deducted.  The  above  prices 
are  for  ninety  days  credit  The  Pictou  coal  overruns  the  measurement  about 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Sydney  and  Pictou  coals  are  carried  to  the  United 
States  in  British  vessels.  The  American  vessels  in  this  trade  are  generally 
chartered  to  proceed  to  Sydney  and  Pictou,  and  back  to  Boston  or  New 
York.  In  such  case,  they  generally  go  in  ballast.  Some  vessels  are  occa- 
sionally loaded  with  American  produce,  which  goes  to  Newfoundland  ^nd 
St.  Peters,  and  then  these  vessels  come  back  to  the  mines  and  load  with  coal 
for  Boston,  dz^c  Corn  and  flour  are  sometimes  carried  to  Sydney  and  Pictou 
for  sale,  in  small  quantities,  say  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour  and  five  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn ;  though  in  general  the  American  vessels  carry  nothing. 

The  Cape  Breton  [Sydney  and  Bridgeport]  coal  mines  are  about  two 
miles  from  the  shipping  places,  by  railroad.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for 
putting  coals  on  board.  The  Pictou  coal  [Nova  Scotia]  is  conveyed  from 
the  mines  by  a  railroad  of  about  six  miles,  to  the  shipping  place. 

American  Tariff  on  foreign  in^)orted  coals,  by  act  of  Congress,  passed  in 
August,  1842  »  $2.25  per  chaldron  of  36  bushels  of  80  lbs.  each,  $1.7ft 
per  ton  of  28  bushels  of  80  lbs.  each,  or  2240  lbs. 

British  Tariff,  commencing  July  5,  1843,  by  the  colonial  legislature. 
Coals^-^ee,  both  import  and  export* 

Mafe  of  Toll,  in  1846,  for  American  mineral  coal,  passing  the  Welland 
^nal,  25.  6dL  per  ton,  for  the  whole  distance.    Sea  coal — firee. 

*  Pope*8  Journal  of  Trade,  1844,  p.  481. 
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JFVeighi  from  the  mines  to  Boston.  Boston  measure ; — average,  in  1846, 
about  $2.75  per  chaldron ;  in  1847^  92.50  per  chaldron.  To  Providence, 
•2.871. 

BOSTON  COAX  TRADE  WITH  SYDNEY  AND  PICTOU. 

Imports  of  Cape  Breton  or  Pictou,  and  Nova  Scotia  or  Sydney  and 
JBridgqfort  coed  into  Boston,  U.  S,,  in  the  fMnffing  years.  TIu  pur^ 
chases  are  made  in  Pictoti  by  the  large  chaldron  of  1}  tons,  but  the  ctutom" 
house  returns  are  on  the  Caldron  of  litons  or  2800  lbs,  [36  bushels.] 
[48  bushels,  even  mecuure,'] 


Chaldroni 

Yean. 

oriHomor 

Tons  of 

YMXf. 

Cbaldroni 

Tona  of 

8800  Ibfl. 

S340lbi. 

ofUtou. 

9M0Iba. 

1835 

17,650 

1841 

37>636 

1836 

30,453 

1843 

31,899 

37,374 

1837 

39,691 

37,114 

1843 

20,184 

35,330 

1838 

26,610 

33,763 

1844 

30,334 

35,417 

1839. 

37,986 

47,483 

1846 

83,628 

42,035 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  comparative  cost  of  Pictou  or  Sychey 
coed,  delivered  at  Boston,  by  the  chaldron  of  36  bushels,  [2812  lbs,]  and 
the  ton  of  2240  lbs,,  under  the  American  tariff  duties  of  1842  and  1846, 
respectively. 


Under  tbe 
tariff  ofl84a, 
Aic.  per  bnih, 


Dataili. 


S«2 


Under  the 
tarUfof  1846, 
906.  per  bub 


hi 


Mean  price  of  coal  per  chaldron  of  48  bashels,  weighing  3750 

Iba.,  [nominally  U  tone,]  from  $3.00  to  #3.30,  say  #3.10,  - 
Freight  to  Boaton,  per  chaldron  of  36  baahela,  $3.75, 
I>uty, 


12.32 
2.76 
2.26 


$1.86 
2.19 
1.76 


$2.32 

2.76 

.70 


$1.86 

2.19 

.56 


Coet,  ejoInaiTe  of  any  diseomt  or  allowmnoes, 
Retail  pricea  in  Boatoe,  in  1846,  from  $8  to  $9,  per  chaldr. 
Coat  of  a  ton  of  Pennaylvania  anthracite,  in  Boaton, 
Current  retail  pricea,  in  1847-8,         ,        ,        ,        -       - 


$7.82 


$5.79 

5.76 
6.76 


$6.77 

to 
to 


$4.59 

6.00 
7.00 


Cost  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite^  in  Boston,  as  compared  with  Nova 
Scotia  coal,  in  1846. 
Price  on  shipboard  at  Philadelphia,  $4.00  per  ton,  to  4.37i,  red  ash. 
Freight  to  Boston,  •  1.50  to  1.75       "  1.62i,     " 

Anthracite,     85.75  $6.00 

The  cargo  prices  of  coals  of  ail  descriptions  are  generally  about  $1  per 

ton  below  the  retail  prices. 
To  these  charges  may  be  added,  as  the  case  may  be,  insurance  2  per 

cent.,  and  commission  2^  per  cent. 
A  preference  will  always  be  given  in  the  eastern  ports,  where  bituminous 

coal  is  required,  in  favour  of  tbe  Nova  Scotia  coal,  over  that  of  Richmond, 

in  Virginia,  on  account  of  tbe  large  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  latter. 
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Per  ton.  Colooisl 
2240  Ibi.  currencj. 
New  York. — Average  cost  of  Sydney  coal,  excluBiTe 
of  duty  in  1836,  at  Sydney  and  Pictou,         -        -    93.60  =  IBs.  0</. 
In  1837,            «                "             .        .      2.90  =  145.  M. 
In  1846,            "                "              -        -       3.02  =  \S%.  Orf. 
'In  1 844 — By  the  statement  of  a  New  York  coal  importer  __ 
it  appears  that  the  mean  price  of  Sydney  coal  im- 
ported by  him,  in  that  city,  from  the  spring  of  1842  to  pricw  at 
the  fall  of  1844,  was,  per  New  Toric  chaldron  of  36  n.  York. 

bushels, $3.88  or  3.01 

Add  the  duty  of  1842,  2.25  1.75 

Average  cost  in  the  New  York  market,     $6.13  4.76 

Wholesale  price  same  time,  from  $6.00  to  $7.00,  say  $6.50 

Comparative  price  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  during 
the  same  time,  in  New  York,  per  ton. 

Cost  at  Pottsville,  -        -        -    2.00 

Freight  and  toll  to  N.  Y.  -        -        2.60. 

4.60 
Wholesale  price,  from  $5.00  to  $6.00,         ...  $6.00 

1846— Cost  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  with  an  ad  valorem 

of30  per  cent.  2.69 

f*reight  to  New  York, 2.00 

$6.50 

4.69 
Per  chaldron. 
Price  of  Pictou  and  Sydney  coal,  in  N.  Y.  1832,  $9.50  =  7.39 

1833,    8.50  »  6.70 

By  the  cargo,  )  1842  to  1844,    8.75  »  6.90 

$6.50+2.25  duty  »  8.75  f  1846,    8.75  »  6.90 

Current  retail  price  of  anthracite,  184743,  =  6.00 

"  "        Pictou  and  Sydney,  1847^,  « 6.50 

Providence. — ^The  following  statement  is  the  result  of  an  actual  purchase 
and  sale  of  a  cargo  of  Pictou  coal  received  in  this  port,  8th  August,  1846. 

Cost  on  board  at  Pictou,  $3.30,  from  which  a  discount  of  30  cents  is 
allowed,  making  the  cost  price  of  $3.00  per  Pictou  chaldron. 

Quantity,  162  Pictou  chaldrons,  measuring  at  the  Custom  house  7776 
bushels  as  48  bushels  to  the  chaldron,  or  216  chaldrons  of  36  bushels  each. 

Weight  of  the  same,  271  tons,  18  cwt  2  qrs.  8  lbs.  =  607,500  lbs. 

Therefore  the  actual  weight  of  the  Pictou  chaldron  of  48  bushels,  was 
37^0  lbs. 

That  of  the  Boston  chaldron  of  36  bushels,  2812  lbs. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  28  bushels  is  2191  lbs.,  therefore  there  are 
28.7  bushels  to  2240  lbs. 

Cost  of  the  cargo  of  162  Pictou  chaldrons  at  $3.00  $4.86 

Freight  to  Providence,  $2.87^,  on  216  chaldrons  of  36  bushels,      6SII 

$11.07 

Amount  of  duty  under  the  tariff  of  1842,     ....        $4.75 
Amount  of  duty  under  the  tariff  of  1846,     ....  1.46 
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Per  Chal.  of  Per  Ton  of 
2812  IbB.    2240  lbs. 

Cost  price  of  the  coal  at  Providence,  under  the  old  tariff,  97.23    $5.82 
'"  "  under  th^  new  tariff,   5.80      4.60 

PAt^ocfe^Atii.— Aggregate  of  nine  years  importation  of  foreign  coals  into 
Philadelphia,  viz.,  from  1833  to  1841. 

iin.h«i.  Tons  of  28 

Nova  Scotia  coal,          ....        1,204,732 
English  coal, J88,532 


1,393,264  »  43,026 
Annual  average,        154,607  »   4,780 

1841 — Importation  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton coal  into  Philadelphia. 

Nova  Scotia,  Pictou,  ....        45^221 

213,430  s    7,622 
English  bituminous  coal,  -        -        -        31,158  s    1,113 


244,588  s   8,735 

1841 — Price  of  Pictou  coal  on  board,  in  the  Schuylkill, 

25  cents  per  bushel,          -        .        -  .  ♦7.00 

Richmond  coal,  Virginia,  28}  cents,  -  8.04 

Alleghany  coal,  28  cents,           -        -  •  7.80 

with  the  Tariff   With  the  Tariff 
of  1843,  per  ton.    of  1840,  per  ton. 

1846^E8tiraated  cost  at  Philadelphia, 
,    Price  charged  on  board  the  vessel,  at  the  place  of 

export,  13.37  per  chaldron  of  4S  bush,  or  1^  ton.  2.25 
Fair  average  freight  from  Pictou  to  Philadelphia,  2.50 
Duty, 1.75 

96.50  5.42 

1847 — Wholesale  or  cargo  price  of  bituminous  Alleghany  coal  \ 

at  Philadelphia,  from  18  cents  to  20  cents  per  bushel  =  >  5.60 

$5.00  to  5.60  per  ton.     -  -  -  -  j 

1848 — Alleghany  bituminous  coal,  Jan.  1st,  25  cents  per  bushel,  7.00 

Virginia  or  Richmond,  coal      do.      22  do.  6.16 

1848— Wholesale  cargo  price  current  of  anthracite,  Jan.  1st,  in  )  ^  qq 

Philadelphia,  -  -  -  -  J    * 

Magdalene  Islands, — ^These,  according  to  the  Report  of  Sir  J.  E.  Alex- 
ander, Jan.  5th,  1846,  are  parts  of  a  great  coal  formation. 

Prince  Edward's  Island^  formerly  St,  John^s. — In  respect  of  its  geology, 
this  island  is,  apparently,  a  continuation  of  the  great  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  coal-field,  but  no  mines  have  been  worked  here. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander,  dated  Montreal, 
Jan.  5,  1846,  Prince  Edward's  Island  is,  in  fact,  one  continuous  coal-field. 

Oypsum,  Grindstones,  ^c,  exported  from  Nova  Scotia, — The  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  blue  grindstone  bed,  which  crops  out  from  beneath  the 
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eo9l,  18  forty-four  feet  thick,  and  is  probably  simSar  to  the  millstone  grit  of 
England.  Eighteen  hundred  tons  of  grindstones  were  annually  exported  from 
hence  to  the  United  States,  some  years  ago,  and  probably  more  of  late.  The 
price  in  the  United  Slates  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  dollars  a  ton. 

Number  of  grindstones  exported  in  1832, 19,240  taltad  at  Ma.  each  « 
i:28,860«:  $139,682. 

Of  Offpsunts  one  hundred  thousand  tons  were  exported  annually  from 
hence  to  the  United  States,  the  value  in  1830  being  9119,234. 

By  returns  to  a  circular,  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  in  1845,  it  appears  that  there  are  at  this  time  about 
200,600  tons  of  foreign*  plaster  annually  imported  into  the  United  States. 

lliis  plaster  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  hut  the  amount  is  exaggerated,  for 
the  returns  for  1832  give  quantity  of  gypsum  exported  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  as  46,136  tons,  valued  at  iOs.  per  ton,  or  £2Sfl70,Ss.^ 
91 12,627.    In  1844^,  the  official  value  was  reduced  to  977,990/ 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The  entire  western  side  of  this  great  island,  along  a  space  of  three 
hundred  and  liAy  miles,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  is  occupied, 
according  to  Mr.  Jukes  and  Sir  R.  H.  Bonnycastle,  by  secondary  and  car- 
boniferous rocks.  This  country  has  been  very  imperfectly  explor^,  and  the 
interior  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  Of  the  extent  or  absolute  area  of  coal 
in  the  carboniferous  region,  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed.  That  which 
is  best  known  is  the  south-west  part  of  the  island ;  and  it  has  been  traced, 
at  intervals,  along  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  north-east  Some  of  the  points,  where  coal  seams  are  intersected  by 
the  rivers,  are  known  only  through  the  reports  of  the  Red  Indians. 

The  southern  part  of  the  coal  basin,  best  known  to  Mr.  Jukes,  he  states 
to  be  about  twenty-five  miles  wide,  by  ten  in  length. 

Hitherto  it  does  not  appear  that  coal  has  formed  any  part  of  the  exporta 
of  Newfoundland.t 

In  regard  to  the  area  which  is  occupied  by  coal  formations  we  have  no 
information.  It  is  probably  not  less,  than  five  thousand  square  miles,  nor 
more  than  10,000. 

Peat. — Large  quantities  of  this  fuel  exist  on  the  island.  Vast  tracts  of 
peat-bog  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Cormack,  in  1823,  who  states  also  that  beneath 
its  surface  occur  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  much  larger  than  any  which 
are  now  growing  on  the  island. 

Emigration  from  Oreat  Britain  to  British  America  and  the  United 
States, — Before  closing  oar  statistics  of  North  America,  it  may  not  be 
wholly  out  of  place  to  insert  a  statement  of  the  annual  number  of  persons 

*Officitl  Unilad  Sutet  Report,  Dee.  S,  1846. 
t  MertiA't  BUtittici  Brit.  Emp.,  p.  269. 
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who  have  emigrated  hither  during  a  few  years  past,  from  the  several  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Destination. 

Destination. 

Yoari. 

Britifh  Anerlea. 
Penona. 

United  Statee. 
PenoM. 

Team. 

BtHlali  America. 
Persons. 

United  Stales. 
Persons. 

1833 
1834 
1836 
1840 
1841 

28,808 
40,060 
16,673 
32,293 
38.164 

29,109 
33,074 
26,720 
40,642 
46,169 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1847 

64,123 
23,518 
22,923 
36,617 
100,000 

«4,215 
28,351 
43,661 

Emigration  from  Great  Britain  during  the  twenty  years  from  1825  to  1844, 
inclusive. 

To  British  American  colonies,  ...        551,386  persons. 

To  the  United  States,  via  the  colonies,      -        -        569,633      " 

1846 — ^The  number  of  emigrants  who  landed  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in 
1846,  was  32,753;  of  these,  there  were  Irish,  21,000.  Emigrants  arriving 
in  West  Canada,  through  the  United  States,  2,864.  Emigrants  and  pas- 
sengers arriving  in  New  York  from  Europe  in  1846,  being  upwards  of  300 
per  day,  115,230.  Total  emigranU  to  the  United  States,  arrived  in  1846, 
158,648. 

1847 — ^Of  the  100^000  persons  that  emigrated  to  Canada  in  tliis  year, 
full  25,000  died  of  the  **  Ship  Fever,"  either  on.  the  voyage,  or  immediately 
after  their  arrival. — **  Report  of  the  Montreal  Immigrant  Committee  for 
1847." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  arrivals,  tonnage,  and  passengers,  at 
the  port  of  Quebec  from  1841  to  1846,  inclusive: 


Tears. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


1841, 

1246 

446,642 

1842, 

864 

307,687 

1844, 

1214 

458,981 

1846, 

1439 

573,208 

Tonnage  cleared  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  1846, 
Cleared  for  the  Lower  Provinces, 


Passengers  ehiefly 
emigrants. 
28,086 
43^11 
19,608 
32,903 

592,577  tons. 
6,558  tons. 


Total,  509,135 

Arrivab  and  Tonnage  at  Quebec  to  1st  of  December  in  each  year:-— 
In  1846, 1439  vessels,  573,104  tons.    In  1847, 1 178  vessels,  404,485  tons. 

Kingston,    Upper   Canada. — ^The  number  of  steamers  and  propellers 
belonging  to  this  port  in  1S46|  was  115. 
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HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY. 

ORIGINALLY  STYLED  RUPERT'S  LAND. 

Royal  Charter  and  Powers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — granted  by 
Charles  the  IL,  2d  of  May,  22rf  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1670.— The 
extraordinary  magnitade  of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  resoarces  of  this 
company  being  but  little  known  or  understood,  we  have  made  an  abstract 
of  the  Royal  Charter,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them; 

The  title  of  the  company  is, — "The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers of  England,  trading  into  Hudson's  Buy." 

The  grant  comprises  the  sale,  trade  and  commerce  of  ell  the  seas,  bays, 
straits,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be, 
that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  straits ;  and  all  the  lands  and  terri- 
tories upon  the  countries,  coasts  and  confines  of  the  same  seas,  bays,  d&c#| 
that  were  not  already  in  possession  of,  or  granted  to,  our  other  subjects,  or 
the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  Prince  or  State;  together  with  rights  of 
fishing  therein ;  and  the  Royalty  of  the  sea  upon  the  coasts  within  the  limits 
aforesaid ;  and  all  mines  royal,  of  gold,  silver,  gems  and  precious  stones, 
within  the  same  limits.  "  The  said  land  shall  henceforth  be  reckoned  and 
reputed  as  one  of  our  plantations  or  colonies  in  America,  called  Rupert^s 
Land — Prince  Rupert  being  the  first  Governor  thereof:  to  be  held  as  of 
our  Royal  Manor  of  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  free  and  common 
socage ;  yielding  and  paying  yearly  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the 
same,  Two  Elks  and  two  Black  Beavers,  whensoever  and  as  oflen  as  we, 
our  heirs,  and  successors,  shall  happen  to  enter  into  the  said  countries,  ter- 
ritories, and  regions  hereby  granted." 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  and  company  to  make  and  ordain  such 
reasonable  laws,  constitutions,  orders,  and  ordinances,  as  shall  appear  neces- 
sary, and  at  their  pleasure  to  revoke  and  alter  the  same ;  and  they  may  law- 
fully impose  and  ordain  such  pains,  penalties  and  punishments,  upon  all 
offenders  against  such  laws  and  ordinances,  as  the  Governor  and  company 
shall  deem  necessary  or  convenient ;  and  the  same  fines  and  amerciaments 
shall  and  may  be  mnde  to  the  use  of  the  said  company,  without  any  account, 
to  us,  our  heirs  or  successors.  They  shall  have  not  only  the  entire  and  only 
trade  to  and  from  the  territories  specified,  but  also  the  whole  and  entire  trade 
to  and  from  ail  havens,  bays,  creeks,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas,  into  which  they 
shall  find  entrance  by  water  or  land,  out  of  the  territories  aforesaid,  and  with 
all  the  natives  and  people  inhabiting  the  same,  and  with  all  nations  adja- 
cent 

No  part  of  the  said  territories,  nor  the  islands,  havens,  ports,  cities,  towns, 
or  places  thereof  shall  be  frequented  or  haunted  by  any  other  of  our  subjects, 
contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  grant;  and  all  such  persons  are  prohib- 
ited from  visiting,  trading  or  trafficking  in  the  said  territories,  upon  penalty 
of  the  forfeiture  and  loss  of  the  goods  and  other  things  which  shall  be  seized, 
as  also  the  ships  wherein  such  goods  shall  be  found ;  and  such  offenders,  for 
their  said  contempf,  shall  become  bound  unto  the  said  Governor  in  the  sum 
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of  one  thoosaml  poimds  H  Ibe  leM^  at  no  time  thereafter  to  trade  into  any 
of  the  said  places  or  lenitories. 

And  we  further  grant  that  all  lands,  idanda,  territories,  plantations,  forts, 
fortifications,  fectories  or  colonies,  wi^in  the  scope  of  this  grant,  shall  be 
firom  henceforth  under  the  power  and  command  of  the  said  Governor  and 
company,  saving  the  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the  Crown;  and  they  shall 
have  power  to  judge  all  persons,  in  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  execute  justice  accordingly.  A  nd  free  liberty 
and  license  is  granted  to  the  said  Governor  and  company  to  send  ships  of 
war,  men,  and  ammunition,  unto  any  of  their  plantations,  forts  or  factories, 
for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  same,  and  to  grant  commissions  to  the 
commanders  and  officers,  and  to  give  them  power  and  authority  to  make 
peace  or  war  with  any  Prince  or  people  whatsoever,  that  are  not  Christians, 
in  any  place  where  the  company  shaU  have  factories,  forts  or  plantations,  or 
adjacent  thereto.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  company  to  build  such 
castles,  forts,  fortifications,  garrisons,  colonies  or  plantations,  towns  or  vil- 
lages, in  any  places  within  the  limits  granted,  and  to  send  out  from  Eng- 
land all  kinds  of  clothing,  ammunition  and  implements,  necessary  for  such 
purpose ;  and  to  transport  over  such  number  of  men,  being  willing  there- 
unto, as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  also  to  govern  them  in  such  legal  and  rea- 
sonable manner,  as  the  company  shall  think  best ;  and  to  inflict  puni^ment 
for  misdemeanors,  fines  or  breach  of  orders. 

They  shall  have  power  to  seize  upon  all  English  which  shall  sail  into 
Hudson's  bay,  or  shall  inhabit  any  of  the  countries  hereby  granted  to  the 
company,  without  their  leave  and  license  first  obtained,  or  that  shall  contemn 
or  disobey  their  orders,  and  shall  send  them  prisoners  to  England,  there  to 
receive  such  condign  punishment  as  the  cause  shall  require. 

The  company  shall  have  power  to  examine  upon  oath  all  factors,  masters, 
pursers,  supercargoes,  commanders  of  castles,  forts,  dtc,  touching  any  mat- 
ter not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  And  all  admirals,  vice-admi- 
rals, justices,  mayors,  sheriffs,  constables,  bailiflb,  and  all  other  officers,  min- 
bters,  Uegemen,  and  subjects  whatsoever,  are  commanded  to  aid  and  assist 
the  said  Governor  and  company,  as  well  on  land  as  on  sea,  whenever  they 
shall  be  required.* 

This  Charter  is  still  in  operation. 

The  boundaries  of  this  vast  territory,  as  may  be  perceived,  are  not  very 
satisfactorily  defined  by  this  Charter.  This  point  was  of  very  little  conse- 
quence at  that  time ;  but  it  afterwards  proved  the  cause  of  very  serious  and 
long-continued  disputes,  between  the  company  and  a  rival  association,  called 
the  "North-west  Company,"  which  was  established  in  1783.  The  union, 
formed  in  1821,  between  that  company  and  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  has 
greatly  enlarged  its  territorial  limits,  so  that  it  now  claims  a  kind  of  proprie- 
torship over  the  whole  of  British  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  settled 
provinces  or  governments. 

We  have  previously  cited  the  Charters  of  the  "  General  Mining  Associa- 
tion," and  that  of  **  The  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Com- 
pany." 

Arta  of  the  British  pessessians  in  North  America, 
The  Provinces  of  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  is 
435.062  square  miles.t    Territories  owned  by  Great  Britain,  including  the 

^  Colonial  Statiftics  of  the  Briiiih  Empire,  Martin,  Aj^peadii  III. 
t  McCuIloch't  Gaseiteer. 
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HodaoD's  Bij  Cooipaiiy'«  poaecwoiMi,  dedoeting  bays^  hkes,  Amw,  2|S7403& 
British  Hondores  in  Central  America,  62,740.    Total,  3,063,740. 

The  entire  area  of  the  United  Slates,  Texas,  Qc^on,  and  westera  tenito- 
liea,  2^565/)00.    Of  Russian  America,  000,000.* 


ARCTIC  OCEAN. 


Oreenhmd  or  grdgabiirf— partly  colonized  by  Denmark,  bnt  fbrmerly 
considered  part  of  North  America.  A  regular  coal  formation  on  the  east 
coast  of  this  peninsula  was  first  discovered,  we  believe,  by  Captain  Scoresby, 
the  limits  of  whose  survey  extended  firom  N.  Lat  eQ""  to  72^  30'.  North- 
ward of  this  point,  the  exploration  was  continued  by  Captain  Clavering  to 
N.  Lat  76^ 

The  coal  formation  is  described  by  Captain  Scoresby  as  corresponding 
with  that  which  prevails  around  Edinburgh,  and  with  all  the  coal-4elds  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  fossil  vegetation  appears  to  be  analogous  to 
that  of  the  European  coal  measures.  The  examination  of  the  Greenland 
coal  beds  was  not  carried  on  beyond  Lat.  71^. 

Captain  Scoresby  remarked  the  prevalence  of  masses  of  secondary  tiap 
intruding  amooff  the  coal  strata. 

Hasen  Isiana,  CheadaaJL-^Brown  or  Bavey  coal^  in  which  amber  is 
interspersed,  prevails  here.  In  these  lignite  beds  occur  the  mineral  resin 
called  retinasphalt,    Beds  of  peat  and  turf  are  also  encumbent  upon  granite. 

West  coast  of  OreenkuuL^^IHsco  is&inJ.— In  both  these  skaalions, 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations  prevail,  although  primary  rocks  are  by 
no  means  absent  Limestone,  containing  fossil  fishes,  and  beds  of  shale 
and  slate,  with  brown  coal  and  amber,  abound.  The  island  of  Diseo  is 
mainly  composed  of  trap  rocks,  and  the  tertiary  formations  including  the 
liffnites  referred  to.  Mineral  charcoal  is  announced  as  occurring  in  the 
island. 

By  am  Martin's  IskuuL^Seamdary  or  true  coal  smcs.— -A  portion  of  this 
island  consists  of  rocks  of  the  primitive  class :  but  there  are  also  secondary 
formations,  among  which  is  a  coal-field.  Captain  Parry  has  reported  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  superficial  area  of  this  newly  discovered  island  con- 
sists of  secondary  red  sandstone,  in  close  proximity  to  which  is  the  coal. 
A  carboniferous  sandstone,  for  so  it  appears  to  be  considered,  not  only  in 
this  island  but  in  Melville  island,  and  in  various  positions  which  were  sub* 
sequendy  discovered  further  to  the  south  and  south-west,  belongs  to  the 
true  coal  formation,  as  in  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  brick 
red  sandstone,  which  is  described  as  ooouiring  here,  and  also  seen  at  many 
parts  of  the  adjacent  American  continent  by  later  exploreis,  and  horizontally 
disposed  along  the  diflb  of  Melville  and  Byam  Martin's  islands,  probably 
represent  the  old  or  the  new  red  sandstone,  or  portions  of  both ;  but  the 
relative  positions  of  these  formations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained. 

*  ComnMrce  tDd  RMOorcet  of  Britiih  Amerioftf  Hant**  Maguine,  Vol.  X.,  1844, 
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A  foBsil  dicotyledonous  tree  was  Iband  on  the  shore  of  Bjam  Martin's 
Island. 

MebnUe  Island — True  cadlfirmaHon.'^Thia  is  the  most  westerly  point 
hitherto  attained  by  any  ezplorinff  expedition  from  the  Atlantic  side.  It 
lies  in  N.  Lat.  74''  26',  and  in  W.  Long.  US'"  46';  a  position  where  the 
summer  lasts  but  a  few  weeks. 

Here,  an  extensive  coal  formation  prerafls  in  secondary  sandstone,  over- 
lying the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  This  sandstone  contains 
remains  of  aifoorescent  £ems,  and  casts  and  impressions  of  the  usual  coal 
vegetation.  In  the  specimens  collected  here  that  were  best  preserved  from 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  coal  possessed  a  slaty  structure ;  colour, 
brownish  black :  aAer  burning,  leaves  grayish  white  adies,  and  emits  no 
unpleasant  smell  under  the  process.  Another  species  of  coal  was  also 
brought  from  MelviUe  island.  Accordiuff  to  the  Wernerian  nomenclature, 
this  would  be  denominated  transition  glance  coal  or  anthracite,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  other  variety,  which  held  the  name  ofihtjirst  or  oldest 
secondary  coal  formation.^  This  so  called  "  transition  coal,"  is  associated  with 
a  sandstone  or  micaceous  quartz  rock  containing  trilobites,  [?]  and  traversed 
by  whin  dykes  or  trap  veins.  We  much  doubt  the  existence  of  coal  forma- 
tions of  separate  ages,  as  is  here  indicated,  and  the  narrative  of  the  exp^ 
dition  by  no  means  countenances  such  a  view  of  the  case. 

The  secondary  coal  would,  of  course,  be  deprived  of  its  bitumen  and  all 
vdatile  matters,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intrusive  masses  of  trap,  as  is  commonly 
the  case :  it  would,  consequently,  assume  the  appearance  of  glance  coal  or 
anthracite.  This  bituminous  coal  of  Melville  island  belongs,  according  to 
Mr.  Lyell,  to  the  true  carboniferous  series. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  fuUy  settled,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  island 
is  composed  of  horizontal  coal  sandstone  and  red  sandstone,  except  at 
Table  Hills,  where  the  carboniferous  limestone  made  its  appearance.  This 
latter  rock,  it  has  since  been  ascertained,  is  extended  over  a  very  large 
space  in  these  northern  regions,  occupying  nearly  an  equal  area  to  that  of 
the  primary  rocks.  According  to  the  excellent  authority  of  Professor 
Lindley,  the  Melville  island  coal  vegetation  is  decidedly  that  of  the  true 
coal  formation,  and  consists  of  the  usual  sigillaris,  stigmaris,  calaroites, 
ferns,  d&c 

Prince  Regents  Inlet. — On  the  west  side  of  this  inlet  is  the  country 
named  bv  Captain  Parry  North  Somerset;  and  on  the  east  side  is  that  called 
by  him  Prince  William's  Land ;  both  composed  of  a  magnesian  limestone, 
which  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  mountain  limestone  of  Europe, 
and  with  the  metalliferous  limestone  of  the  United  States.  In  association 
with  this  rock,  are  other  formations  which  we  are  led  to  infer  are  all  of  a 
later  origin ;  also  fibrous  brown  iron  ore  and  a  species  of  brown  coal.  Above 
the  limestone  reposed  thick  b^s  of  gypsum  and  a  newer  slaty  limestone. 
The  coal  q>oken  of  is  probably  not  so  modern  as  the  tertiary. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Inlet,  primary  rocks  occupy  the  largest  areas 
apparently. 

^  Piofoitor  Jtmeion*!  Arctic  Geology. 
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NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY. 

BROWN  COAL  VOBMATlOlfS.    SUPKlUIBBTACaoUS  nUATA. 

Shorts  rf  the  AretU  Sea. — ^Dr.  Richardson,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Franklin's  expedition  of  discoveiy,  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist,  describes 
mach  bituminous  shale  which  formed  precipitous  banks.  In  many  places 
these  cliffs  were  observed  to  be  on  fire ;  attributable  to  the  great  admixture 
of  sulphur  in  the  diale. 

Brown  coal  is  more  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  than  the  true 
coals.  The  super-cretaceous  coal  beds,  which  extend  many  hundreds  of 
miles  in  breadth  along  the  upper  Missouri  Talley,  were  observed  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  in  1804,  and  by  subsequent  travellers  ever  since,  to  be  on  fire  in 
numerous  places  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers.  The  same  phenomena 
prevail  in  Australia  in  coal  of  the  like  age. 

Tertiary  and  other  Ond  formations  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. — In  a 
preceding  part  of  this  work,  we  traced  the  southern  portion  of  this  great 
area  of  tertiary  coal  through  the  upper  Missouri  valley,  within  the  United 
States  limits.  Commencing  at  the  boundary  line  of  N.  I^t.  49,  where  this 
formation  is  full  four  hundred  miles  wide,  we  proceed  to  trace  it  in  its  pro- 
gress northward. 

It  follows  the  general  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  zone  which 
gradually  contracts  in  breadth  to  the  north.  It  is  intersected  by  all  the 
great  streams  which  descend  eastward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
coal  seams  thus  exposed  are  from  one  to  eight  feet  in  thickness.  In  nume- 
rous places  these  lignite  beds  have,  from  the  period  of  their  earliest  dbcovery, 
been  on  fire,  and  in  one  locality  it  has  continued  on  fire  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

Near  Edmonton,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Mr.  Drummond 
found  beds  of  a  beautiful  bituminous  coal,  which  Dr.  Buckland,  from  its 
peculiar  firacture,  considered  to  be  tertiary.  Captain  Franklin  saw  beds  of 
lignite  and  tertiary  pitch-coal  at  Garry's  island,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river.  There  occurs  an  extensive  deposit  of  it  near  the  Babbage 
river,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  sea,  opposite  to  the  termination  of  the 
Richardson  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  were  also  seen  beds 
of  tertiary  pitch-coal  opposite  Herschel  island. 

On  the  west  side  of  Great  Bear  lake.  Dr.  Richardson  discovered  strata 
of  brown  coal,  earthy  coal,  and  bituminous  shale  and  clay,  overlying  a  vast 
region  of  magnesian  limestone  and  dolomite,  [Iowa  and  Wisconsm  lime- 
stone.] He  also  describes  the  lignite  formation  on  Mackenzie's  river,  as 
lying  in  horizontal  strata,  in  four  seams.  It  is  bituminous,  and,  when 
recently  detached,  is  pretty  compact,  but  soon  splits  into  rhomboidal  pieces. 
It  burns  with  a  fetid  smell,  and  was  found  by  the  blacksmith  to  be  unfitted 
for  welding  iron  when  used  alone,  but  it  answered  when  mixed  with  charcoal^ 
although  the  stench  it  created  was  a  great  annoyance.  Different  beds,  and 
even  different  parts  of  the  same  seam,  presented  specimens  of  the  fibrous 
brown  coal,  earth  coal,  conchoidal  brown  coal,  and  the  trapezoidal  brown 
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ooal  of  Jameflon.  These  beds  in  some  places  were  on  fire  in  1789  when 
▼isited  by  Mackenzie,  and  were  still  homing  in  18^. 

Beds  of  lignite  were  seen  by  Captain  Franklin  at  the  junction  of  the  Great 
Bear  river  and  the  Mackenzie. 

Not  far  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moontainsy  and  ranging  parallel 
between  them  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  great  limestone  formation  of 
the  north,  the  scientific  explorers  traced,  at  numerous  points,  coal  deposits 
which  varied  much  in  quality,  from  the  brown  wood-coal  to  an  excellent 
pitch-coal,  the  fractured  surface  of  which  is  marked  with  very  peculiar  con- 
centric semicircular  depressions.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  coal, 
which  would  be  excellent  fuel  fbr  a  steam  vessel,  occurs  on  the  coast  of  the 
Polar  sea,  near  the  Mackenzie,  in  considerable  quantity.  It  was  abo  traced 
from  the  49th  to  the  69th  degree  of  north  latitude.* 

We  believe  that  we  have  collected  and  examined  all  the  published  details 
which  throw  any  light  upon  the  coal  formations  of  the  extreme  north,  more 
especially  those  which  establish  the  continuity  of  the  immense  deposits  of 
the  tertiary  age.  But  it  would  seem  probable  that  coal  deposits  older  than 
these  tertiary  lignites,  do  also  appear  in  these  northern  regions.  Without 
adverting  to  the  true  coal-field  of  Melrille  island  and  the  accompanying 
sandstones  which  extend  from  thence  to  the  south-west  as  far  in  that  direc- 
tion as  Great  Bear  lake,  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Captain  Franklin,  that  a  formation  of  the  oolitic  period  exists  in  one  part 
of  the  Mackenzie  valley,  near  the  junction  of  Great  Bear  lake  with  the 
Mackenzie;  the  sandstone  strata  contain  ammonites.  These  ammonites 
were  referred  by  Mr.  Sowerby  to  a*  part  of  the  oolite  series,  near  the  Oxford 
day.  With  these  fossils  occur,  likewise,  carbonized  impressions  of  ferns 
and  coal  plants,  lepidodendrons,  &c.  The  splitting  or  separation  of  the 
lignite  into  series  of  rhomboids  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Richardson,  we  have 
ofien  observed  in  the  semi-bituminized  wood  of  the  Oxford  clay,  iii  Europe. 

It  deserves  inquiry,  therefore,  whether  at  this  place  we  may  not  have  the 
equivalent  of  the  carboniferous  strata,  which  form  a  conspicuous  portion  of 
the  oolite  series  in  Yorkshire  and  at  Brora  in  Scotland. 

Again,  the  fossils  collected  at  the  point  called  the  Ramparts,  on  Mackenzie 
river,  were  all  referred  by  Mr.  Sowerby  to  the  eorfi6rasA,  another  member  of 
the  oolite  group.  At  Great  Bear  lake,  certain  slrala  were  observed  which 
had  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  numerous  thin  beds  of  Has  or  alum 
shale  of  Whitby.  On  the  border  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  east  of  the  Mackenzie 
towards  Cape  Bathurst,  the  clifi  offered  a  singular  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  o/trm  ihaU  in  Yorkshire,  upon  which  the  inferior  oaUie  rests.  Thus, 
there  seems  some  probability  that  a  part  of  the  oolite  series  really  exists  in 
these  latitudes,  and  that  some  of  the  coal  seen  may  be  as  old  as  that  of 
Yorkshire ;  thus  forming  an  intermediate  deposit,  between  the  true  coal  of 
Melville  island,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tertiary  coal  range  on  the  other. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Fort  called  Edmonton, 
in  about  north  latitude  53^,  and  west  longitude  112^,  a  seam  of  coal,  of  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  can  be  traced  for  a  very  considerable  distance,  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  Saskatchewan.  Sir  George  Simpson  thus  describes 
this  coal.  "It  resembles  slate  in  appearance ;  and  though  it  requires  a  stronger 
drafl  than  that  of  an  ordinary  chimney,  yet  it  is  found  to  answer  tolerably 
well  for  the  blacksmith's  forge.    Fossil  remains  are  .also  found  here  in 

*  Captain  FraaUin'i  Nafrative. 
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abttftdanee;  and  it  ite  fort  tiiere  was  a  pureatoiiey  whkh  bad  once  Wen  a 
log  of  wood,  of  about  six  feet  in  lengtb,  and  foor  or£?e  in  girtb."* 

Pul  River,  JRai  Rwer^  and  northern  terminatimef  Ae  R^dnf  Momk' 
tains. — This  important  stream  [Peel  rifer J  falls  into  tbe  Madkenvie  from 
the  south-west,  in  north  latitude  67^  42'.  The  geologj  of  tu  t ioiikity  and 
of  that  of  the  Rat  rirer,  has  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Isbister.  There  is  little 
diflference  in  these  dbtricts.  « 

Peel  river.— Below  the  alla?iom  are  thick  beds  of  duminoos  shale^  alter* 
nating  with  which  are  seen  thin  strata  of  brown  coal ;  a  formation  which 
seems  to  be  extensively  distributed  over  all  the  country  north  of  Slave  lake. 
A  loose  red  sandstone  prevails  in  the  district  weit  of  tbe  Peel  river,  aiMl  is 
apparently  the  general  underiying  rock  to  these  carboniferous  deposits.  To 
this  red  sandstone,  succeeds  bd^w,  a  limestone  formation,  which  is  not 
particularized  by  the  author,  but  is  doubtless  the  samejw  exists  throeghout 
a  vast  extent  of  the  northern  part  of  America,  and  perhaps  an  extension  of 
that  in  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

The  ranges  of  the  Rodcy  Mountaias  opposite  the  newly  established  post 
of  Fort  McPherson,  north  latitude  67|®,  are  here  dwindled  down  to  a 
comparatively  insignificant  elevation :  few  of  the  peaks  rise  above  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet  in  height.  Viewed  from  the  west,  they  present  sofl  uih 
dulating  outlines,  rising  m  a  series  of  terracea  The  inferior  or  western 
ridges  consist,  generally,  of  sandstone,  while  the  higher  are  capped  by  lime- 
stone. As  we  trace  these  mountains  towards  the  south,  the  transition  and 
primitive  rocks  appear,  and  they  increase  in  ruggedness  and  altitude.  There 
are,  at  one  pert  of  the  chain,  ten  of  these  pMllel  ranges,  which  occupy  a 
breadth  of  from  fifly  to  ninel^  miles. 

North  of  Rat  river,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  Peel  river,  the  continaity 
of  the  main  range  dies  away,  and  exhibits  only  irregular  ridges  and  solitary 
peaks,  stretching  towards  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  observable  here,  that  the 
succession  of  formations,  rising  from  the  secondary  to  primary,  is  from  the 
West  to  the  east ;  the  eastern  aspect  being  the  most  abrupt  and  precipitou^t 

Extent  of  the  Tertiary  Lignite  Ibrmatian. — ^Beds  of  brown  coal  have 
been  observed  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  along 
the  borders  of  the  Arctic  sea.  Whether  it  be  continuous  with  that  observed 
on  each  side  of  Icy  Cape  and  as  ^ar  as  Behring's  strait,  we  have  no  direct 
or  conclusive  evidence.  But  there  seems  now  no  doubt  but  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous belt  of  this  formation  from  the  Frozen  sea,  to  near  the  soorces  of 
the  Platte,  the  Arkansas  and  the  Caiiadian  rivers  in  the  United  Statea  terri- 
tory ;  neariy  as  low  down  as  north  latitude  35,  which,  following  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  range,  from  point  to  point,  is  little  short  of  2600  miles. 
How  far  to  the  southward  this  tertiary  formation  extends  is  still  doubtful : 
but  there  is  a  formation  of  coal,  of  some  kind,  as  low  as  Siena  Verde  in 
New  Mexico,  in  about  latitude  32^,  and  M.  Humboldt  states  that  lignite 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  New  Spain. 

The  breadth  of  this  belt  is  but  ill  defined  at  the  present  day.  For  several 
hundred  miles  it  probably  averages  one  hundred  miles  wide,  increasing 
towards  the  south ;  but  subsequenSy  diminished  in  that  directioii ;  and  at  the 
boundary  between  the  British  and  American  territories,  is  four  hundred  miles 
broad.  A  vast  breadth  of  country  between  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the  Platte 
rivers  is  overspread  by  this  formation  which  partially  covers  the  cretaceous 
beds  of  Nicollet. 

*  Overland  JoarDej  roand  the  World,  bj  Sir  George  Simpton,  1847,  p.  69. 
t  Journal  of  the  Rojal  Geograph.  Soc,  Vol.  XY.,  1845. 
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It  18  impossible  to  arrif  e  at  any  certainty  in  relation  to  the  saperficial  area^ 
but  we  cannot  estimate  it  at  less  than  250,000  square  miles. 

Until  the  final  settlement  of  this  matter  be  effected  by  more  geological 
eridence  than  we  at  present  possess,  we  fear  we  must  leave  the  question 
undetermined.  Unfortunately,  the  position  is  too  remote,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  investigation  are  of  such  a  formidable  character,  that  it 
may  be  long  before  this  interesting  and  important  question  in  geology  ia 
satisfactorily  decided. 

Even  far  to  the  southward,  on  ground  much  more  frequently  trod,  the 
gedogy  is  very  partially  and  obscurely  developed.  Colonel  Long  states, 
that  the  sandstone  which  flanks  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ac- 
quires considerable  height  and  breadthi  near  the  souices  of  the  Mis80Qri» 
the  Platte,  and  the  Arbinsas;  forming  a  belt  from  two  to  many  miles  in 
width,  and  containing  fossils.  Dr.  James  says,  that  this  sandstone  **  co»> 
tains  organic  remains  similar  to  those  in  the  sandstones  of  the  coal  toiwnt 
tions.''  This  rock  is  described  as  rising  above  the  plain»  abruptly,  like  a 
▼ast  rampart;  often  highly  inclined  or  vertical ;  while  the  strata  of  the  {Aaina 
[containing  the  tertiary  coal]  are  horizontal. 

Thus,  at  varioua  and  remote  points,  along  the  range  east  of  the  Rockj 
Mountains,  we  have  references,  more  or  less  obscure,  and  frequent,  of  an 
older  coal  formation  than  the  mere  lignite  range  which  stretches  along  the 

Cains.  Whatever  doubt  may  attach  to  the  presence  of  the  former,  there  can 
» little  or  none  as  relates  to  the  prodigious  extent  of  the  tertiary  coal  deposit 

Western  Territory ^  beyond  the  Rocky  JIfottnlamf .«— In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  McLaughlin^  in  Millbank  Sound,  lat  ^X"  10'  north,  coal  has  been 
found  "  of  excellent  quality,  running  in  extensive  fields,  and  even  in  dumpy 
ittounds ;  and  most  easily  worked,  Sk  along  that  part  of  the  country."* 

VancowMt^s  /jlonc^^-^According  to  the  narrative  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
United  States  Navy,  coal  of  good  quality  is  found  here»  and  ^cimens  were 
collected  by  the  exploring  expedition.  He  remarks,  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  made  trial  of  it ;  but  owing  to  its  being  taken  from  near 
the  surface,  its  quality  was  not  very  highly  thought  of.t 

Queen  Charlottes  Island.^''CQal  is  also  found  herei  according  to  Captain 
Wilkes. 

*  Dann't  Hittory  of  tbe  Oreffon  Territory,  1844^ 

t  Report  to  tfie  Secretory  of  the  Navy,  by  Lieutonaat  Wilkee. 
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North  of  Behring's  Strait,  Gape  Beanfert,  ia  deacribed  by  Captain  Beeehj 
aa  compoaed  of  carboniferooa  aandatone  containing  petrified  wood  and 
TegetaUe  ioipreaaiona,  and  trareraed  bj  narrow  aeams  of  coal,  ranging  in  an 
eaat  nortb-eaat  direction.  Thia  coal  depoait  ia  doobtleaa  continuona  to  the 
northward,  aa  the  aame  navigator  traced  it  at  Icy  Cape;  and  lamps  of  coal 
were  alao  dredged  up,  olT  the  coaat 

Beyond  the  Icy  Cape,  and  Point  Barrow,  an  abandance  of  coal  waa  ob- 
aenred  upon  the  beach.  Still  farther  north,  at  Point  Franklin,  the  aorfrce 
of  the  beach  waa  covered  with  a  fine  aand;  but  by  digging  a  few  inchea 
down,  it  waa  found  to  be  mixed  with  coal. 

The  trade  of  the  Ruaaian  American  coloniea  appeara  to  be,  in  great 
meaaare,  abaorbed  by  China,  who  gives  her  teas  in  exchange  for  the  Ameri- 
can peltries,  besides  other  things,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  of 
fiancs,  annoally  forwarded  to  Moacow.  Measures  have  been  lately  taken 
by  the  Ruaaian  American  Company,  to  fiicilitate  the  communicationa  be- 
tween the  coaata  of  Siberia  and  the  Russian  coloniea  of  North  America, 
llie  government  propoaea  to  make  examinations  in  the  Bay  of  Aiane,  upon 
the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhoatk,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  aafe  port 
and  of  more  easy  acceaa,  than  that  of  Okhoatk,  for  cenualizing  her  com- 
mercial operations.* 

Respecting  the  area  of  the  country  claimed  by  Ruaaia  on  the  North 
American  continent,  we  have  aeen  no  estimate. 

The  extent  of  the  colony  of  Russian  America  waa  estimated  by  Haaad  at 
24,000  square  milea.  M.  Koappen,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Peters- 
burg, calculates  it  at  17,500  square  miles  only.  This  appeara  to  embrace 
only  what  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  setded  part  of  the  territory; 
but  if  we  take  the  boundary  aasigned  to  the  entire  Russian  claim,  that  is, 
all  above  54''  40'  of  north  latitude,  and  weat  of  140*"  west  longitude,  extend- 
ing to  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  actual  area  belonging  to  Ruaaia  is  about  900,- 
000  aquare  milea.  Between  lat.  54"^  40'  and  OO"",  the  Ruaaian  American 
Company  possesses  on  the  mainland  only  a  atrip,  which  no  where  exceeda 
thirty  milea  in  depth.  The  rights  of  hunting  and  trading  over  the  greater 
part  of  this  laat  mentioned  area  have  been  lately  leaaed  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.! 

*  Compto  renda  do  Commerce  Raite,  en  1848. 
t  Sir  George  Simpioii^e  Of  erlind  Joomej,  p.  1S4. 
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U.  S.  T£RIUtORY  SOUTH  OF  KORtH  tATITUDfi:  FORTY-NIKE  DEGREES. 

Cascades  of  Columbia  River.— Tertiary  CodL—Ax  about  122°  west 
longitude  and  45}°  north  latitude,  Captain  Fremont,  near  the  foot  of  the 
cascades,  discovered  in  a  bluff  on  the  river,  "a  stratum  of  coal  and  forest 
trees,  imbedded  between  strata  of  altered  claj  containing  the  remains  of 
vegetables,  the  leaves  of  which  indicate  that  the  plants  were  dicotyledonous. 
Among  these  the  stems  of  the  ferns  are  not  mineralized,  but  merely  charred, 
retaining  still  their  vegetable  structure  and  substance ;  and  in  this  condi* 
tion  a  portion  also  of  the  trees  remain.  The  indurated  appearance  and 
compactness  of  the  strata,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  mineralized  condition  of 
the  coal,  are  probably  due  to  igneous  action.  Some  portions  of  the  coal 
precisely  resemble  in  aspect  the  cannel  coal  of  England,  and,  with  the 
accompanying  fossils,  have  been  referred  to  the  tertiarjr  period."* 

These  strata  appear  to  rest  upon  a  mass  of  conglomerate  rock.  The 
vegetable  fossils  collected  here  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
James  Hall,  who  refers  them  to  the  tertiary  series,  and  even  to  a  very  modern 
epoch  of  that  depositt 

In  the  cabinet  of  specimens  collected  by  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  at  Washington,  are  some  specimens  of  lignite  or  bituminous 
wood,  from  Oregon,  also  of  coal  vegetation,  apparency  of  the  oolite  age, 
or  perhaps  yet  more  recent.  Among  these  plants  are  leaves  of  dicotyle* 
dons,  resembling  the  birch  or  beech»  and  with  these  occur  some  species  of 
ferns. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  and  worked  in  Wallamette  or  Willamette 
Valley,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  above  Oregon  City. 

Another  locality  of  an  imperfect  coal  is  at  twenty  or  thirty  miles  up  the 
Cowlitz  river,  a  tributary  to  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  northern  side.  We 
have  been  assured  that  this  was  the  true  anthracite,  but  Captain  Wilkes 
only  regarded  it  as  tertiary  lignite.  Sir  George  Simpson  observed  large 
quantities  of  this  cod  on  the  surface,  bordering  this  river. j: 

Fossil  Copal,  or  Highgate  Resin — Has  been  found  at  the  falls  of  the 
Wallamette  or  Wilhamet,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  river,  Oregon ;  an4 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.^ 

*  Captain  Fremont's  Report  of  the  exploring  espedition  to  the  Rocky  mountaina,  p.  192, 
1843-4. 
t  Ibid.-*Pl«te  III.  flg.  14, 16. 

I  Overland  Journey  round  the  World  by  Sir  George  SimpeoBin-PhUa.,  1847,  p.  107, 
i  Algeria  Phillip's  Mineralogy. 
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IN  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ABMT,  IN  184S. 

NoHk  FWk  of  the  Platie  Ewer.^Coal  Held— North  latitude  4li« 
tnd  west  iooghiide  107p.— In  the  precipitoos  bloib  borderinjr  this  riter, 
Captaio  Fremont  obserred  c  series  of  stnU  eonuining  fosnl  vegeuble 
remtins  and  seferal  beds  of  cod.  Hie  position  of  this  coal  formation  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  Rocky  Moontain  chain,  and  its  deration  is  six  thonsand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  In  some  of  the  cod  seams 
the  cod  did  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  mineralised,  and  in  odiers  it  wu 
compact  and  remarkably  Instrona.  The  rock  abote  the  third  bed  of  cod, 
in  the  lower  hill,  is  a  siliceoos  day  date,  baring  a  sdine  taste,  and  there 
were  dso  noticed  thin  layers  of  Tory  fine  white  sdts,  in  powder.* 

There  being  no  specimens  broo^t  home  from  this  place,  it  does  not 
appear  what  is  the  actnd  character  of  the  formation,  bnt  it  probably  bdongs 
either  to  the  tertiary  or  the  oolite  period.  The  number  of  b^,  their 
thickness,  and  apparent  extent  are  not  mentioned :  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  origind  obnerrations  were  made ;  the  impossibility  of 
giring  more  than  a  eaml  and  hasty  glance  at  the  geology  of  the  country 
through  which  the  expedition  passed,  whilst  in  a  state  of  continud  danger 
and  priration,  rendered  more  exact  details  almost  impracticable,  nis 
basin  or  deposit  appears  to  be  surrounded  b?  granite. 

Greem  Ewer.—Biaets  Eurk,  Muddy  FMc,  imd  Met  Irihtfnms.— North 
latitude  411'',  extending  fit>m  110^  to  111''  west  longitude. 

Hie  strata  near  Green  rirer  were  obserred  by  Captdn  Fremont  to  con- 
tdn  handsome  and  very  distinct  vegetable  fossils,  overlying  an  impure  or 
argillaceous  limestone.  Puitfier  westward,  conglomerate  rocks  were  seen ; 
and,  near  them  at  Muddy  Fork,  occurred  strata  of  fossiliferous  rock, 
having  an  oditic  structure,  and  eharacterixed  by  fossils  apparently  of  that 
formation  or  age.  Advancing  up  the  stream,  dtemating  strata  of  cod  and 
day,  with  distinct  and  beautifd  vegetable  remdns  were  discovered.  Cod 
also  appeared  occasiondly  in  the  hills  as  the  party  advanced,  and  was  dis- 
nlayed  in  rabbit  burrows,  in  a  gap  through  which  they  passed  over  some 
high  hilh.  A  portion  c»f  the  region  thus  timversed  vras  seven  to  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tli^iKction  of  ood  strmta  remarked  by  Captain  Fremont  coosiated  of  two 
beds  of  cod  of  fifteen  inches  each,  and  three  others  which  are  separated  by 
an  equd  number  of  clay  beds.  Tliere  is  an  intermediate  bed  twenty  foct 
thick,  which  consists  of  indurated  day,  resembling  fire  day,  with  vegetable 
f  chieily  of  fossil  foraa.    Mr.  Hall  has  described  and  figured  t ' 

*  Captaia  n  Wiui*»  Import,  y.  ISS  ia<  SSS— I  S4»-4. 
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in  the  appendix  to  the  Report.  Having  previoualy  compared  these  fossil 
ferns  with  a  large  collection  from  the  ^>al  measures  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  it  became  (fuite  evident  that  this  formation  could  not  be  of  the  same 
age.  Several  specimens  were  referred  to  the  oolitic  coal  vegetation  of 
England,  and  the  general  character  of  the  other  species,  and  the  absence 
of  the  large  stems  so  common  in  the  coal  period,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  also  belonged  to  the  oolitic  period,  although  the  evidence  is  not 
entirely  positive.  For  ourselves,  we  think  that  the  shells  would  indicate  a 
later  origin.  One  thing  appears  certain,  that  the  coal  plants  must  be 
regarded  as  mdstly  of  new  species;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  form  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  flora  of  the  more  modern  geological  periods.* 

Nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  longitude,  but  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  to  the  south,  strata  of  bituminous  limestone,  highly 
fossiliferons,  were  discovered  by  Captain  Fremont  on  the  return  of  his 
exploring  party.  The  genera  of  fossils,  Mr.  Hdl  thinks,  may  possibly 
belong  to  rocks  of  the  age  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  above  men- 
tioned, bnt  the  species  are  all  new.  No  coal  was  remarked  here,  in  the  faur- 
ried  passage  of  the  travellersi  and  the  inlermediaie'  ground  was  not  visited* 

All  the  circmiislances  which  have  so  ftr  been  broogbt  to  lighti  are  of  an 
exceedingly  interesting  character,  and  lead  us  to  desire  a  further  and  more 
ekiborate  investigation* 

CmiL*— It  is  said  that  another  eoal-^eld  has  lately  been  ditootered,which» 
if  true,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  in  the 
Pacific,  and  be  the  means  of  making  Califbriiia  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  positions  on  the  west  coast  of  America ;  particularly,  if  ever  A 
oommmiication  should  be  opened  by  means  of  a  canal  aci^oss  the  Isthmus 
of  Panamii.t 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  a  new  eoal  mine  was  discovered  near  San  Luis 
Obiseo,  north  latitude  85*^.-*-Theye  are  now  three  mines  within  three  hun* 
dred  miles  ctf  Montef ey ;  yet  coal  was  sold,  in  1846^  ftom  an  Ameriean 
whaler,  at  fife  dollars  a  bushel. 

AspkaUum  and  Peifokum,  occur  abundantly  in  western  California. 

^  AmsAii  to  Fremont,  p.  907. 

t  LiTo  in  California,  hj  an  AnericaBf  1846,  p.  824. 
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AREA  ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SQUARE  1IILE8. 

Cod  18  said  to  occar  in  the  Sierra  Verde.  Perhaps  it  is  a  eontinnatioii 
of  the  great  zone  of  lignite  which  stretches  parallel  with  the  Rocky  Moon* 
tains,  even  to  the  bordersof  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  most  northern  limits 
of  the  American  Continent 

Or  it  may  be  a  continnation  of  the  carboniferous  formation  which  has 
been  noticed  by  Col.  Long  and  others  towards  the  head  of  the  principal 
rivers,  bordering  the  plains. 

Don  Manuel  Alvarez,  in  a  letter  dated  4th  May,  1847,  at  Santa  F6,  and 
published  in  a  St  liouis  newspaper,  whilst  describing  the  minerals  of  New 
Mexico,  says, — ^'Coal  is  found  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality,  between 
the  Placers,  in  the  Ratons  mountains,  and  in  many  other  places." 

Since  then,  we  have  received  the  narrative  of  the  military  exploration, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Missouri,  by  Lieut  Col.  Emory.  He  describes  the 
occurrence  of  coal,  between  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  Sants 
Fi,  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Raton  pass.  That  seen  to  the  northward, 
at  Capt  Summer's  camp,  is  described  as  an  immense  field,  the  seam  which 
cropped  out  being  thirty  feet  thick.  That  noticed  by  Col.  Emory  was  on 
the  banks,  and  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Canadian  river,  at  about  north 
lat  Se""  W^  on  the  7th  August,  1847.  At  present  we  have  no  knowledge 
whether  this  be  true  coal  or  only  brown  coal,  but  are  inclined  to  think  it 
must  be  the  true  coal  formation*  If  so,  it  is  an  extremely  interesting 
geological  bet 


UNITED  STATES  OF  MEXICO. 


AREA,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  TEXAS,  1,650,000  SQUARE  MILES.^ 

Official  estimate  of  the  popalation  in  1842, 7,015,609  persons;  of  which 
only  one  million  are  whites. 

We  have  met  with  no  detailed. geological  description  of  coal  on  the  Mex- 
ican Isthmus,  nor  on  the  main  land ;  yet  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  brown  coal,  at  least,  prevails  on  the  east  flank  of  the  central  mountain 
range,  as  well  as  true  coal,  near  the  eastern  frontier* 

M.  Humboldt  affirms  that  coal,  and  also  fossil  wood  or  lignite,  are  fre- 
quently found  in  different  parts  of  New  Spain.t 

We  know  that  a  bituminous  coal  region  crosses  the  Rio  Grande,  above 
Dolores,  into  Mexico,  after  traversing  the  greater  part  of  Texas,  and  pursu- 
ing the  same  ffeneral  range,  of  south-west  and  north-east,  as  the  central  coal- 
fields of  the  United  States. 

Brawn  coal  traverses  entirely  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  a  north  and  south  direction,  in  8^  to  10^  of  north  latitude. 

On  the  30th  April,  1842,  and  5th  October,  1843,  decrees  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mexican  Republic  were  issued  fixing  the  tariff  of  maritime  and 
firontier  customs.  These  decrees  fix  the  value  in  the  currency  of  the  Re- 
public, of  foreign  money,  as  follows:]: 


Mexican  CurrencT. 
Piattree.  C. 

French  Correnoy. 
Franca.  C. 

The  £\  Poond  Sterling,  (20  shU.  of  IS  pence  wshy) 
I  Fnnc,  (80  sons  or  100  centimes,) 
1  Marc  Iwnco,  (16  ihil.  of  12  prennings  each,) 
1  lUal  de  veiUon,  (34  maraojdis,) 

One  Piastre, 

IWal. 

Centieme,            .       -       -       -       - 

6         00 
20 
87* 
06 

25        00 
1         00 
I        88 
0         25 
5        00 
62k 
05 

BUumnous  Coal  on  Salado  River. — An  extensive  bed  of  excellent  coal 
exists  at  Guerrera  or  Reveilla,  a  Mexican  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Salado  river,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
above  Gamargo.  It  is  now  (1848)  worked  by  an  American  company,  and 
promises  to  be  of  vast  importance,  as  it  removes  the  principal  obstacle  to 
steamboat  navigation,  the  want  of  fuel,  on  the  Rio  Grande  into  which  the 

*  Mexico,  by  BranU  Mayer,  Secretary  United  Statea  Legation,  1844. 

t  The  precioaa  metali  were  at  all  timea  the  principal  aonrce  of  attraction  in  Mexico.  At 
the  period  of  M.  Hamboldt'a  reaidence  here,  there  were  three  thousand  (3,000)  mines  in 
operation,  raising  annoally  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  ($21,000,000)  in  silTor,  and  two 
millions  {$2fiOO,QQO)  in  gold.  Of  copper,  there  was  coined  at  the  Mint,  from  1833  to  1837, 
$4,712,000. 

;  Dooamaaa  rar  la  eommeroe  extwievr,  Mexiqae,  L^ialation  oommeicille,  Jan'y,  1844. 
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Salado  emptiei  its  wtten,  at  the  distance  of  twdre  mfles  from  Gueiren, 
and  eight  miles  bj  land.  Both  these  riven  aie  navigable  for  steamboats 
drawing  six  feet  of  water.  Hie  existence  of  this  bed  of  coal  was  made 
known  to  Lieat.  Tilden,  in  a  recent  expedition  to  Loredo,  and  a  few  tons 
were  placed  on  board  the  steamboat  It  is  described  as  '*  a  hard  bitnmin- 
ons  coaly  of  fint  rate  quality,"  imbedded  in  sandstone.  Silver  and  other 
minerals  occur  in  the  vicinity. 

A  coal  formation  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  probably  a  continnation  or  con- 
temporary of  that  of  the  Rio  Salado,  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  fiom  Texas, 
into  Mexico  at  Loredo. 

A  veiy  short  distance  above  Loredo,  on  the  Mexican  ahore,  and  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  remarkably  fine  coal  vein,  eight 
feet  thick,  occurs.  It  is  affiurmed  to  be  good  in  quality,  and  free  fiom  ral- 
phnr;  burning  readily,  and  api^icable  lo  smithi^  uses. 

In  a  country  where  fuel  is  so  very  costly,  these  coal  mines  must  evenu^ 
ally  be  invaluable.  All  these  mines  will,  probably,  be  worked  by  American 
industiy. 

Lieut  Tilden  states  that  at  tweoty^ve  miles  below  I^oiedo,  in  a  reddish 
blufl^  one  hundred  feet  high,  are  nnmerons  "  petrifoctions  of  lo^;"  torn 
whence  we  might  infer  that  it  was  a  lignite  dc^Nisit,  except  for  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  within  the  limits  of  the  coal  formation,  above 
described. 

He  speaks,  also,  of  a  great  abundance  of  a  substance  oommonly  called 
red  chalk  or  keel,  in  t^  vicinity  of  the  eigh(>foet  coal  vein,  opposite 
Loredo. 

Whatever  the  geological  age  of  the  coal  deposits  to  the  southward,  it 
seems  at  least  now  fully  seUld  that  good  bituminous  coal  prevails  as  low  as 
27**  north  latitude. 

Provimeeiif  O^^uea  w  OfBOco.^— Peninsula  sooth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexica 
Goal  is  stated  to  be  very  abundant  in  this  province,  which  is  cdebrated  for 
its  mineral  wealth.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  geological  age  of  this 
coal.  It  has  often  been  proposed  to  form  a  ship  canal  ot  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  by  which  means  the  minerals  of  the  country  wiU 
be  rendered  accessible.  The  unsettled  condition  of  Mexican  affiiirs  will 
prevent,  for  some  time  perhaps,  the  accomplishment  of  so  important  an 
undertaking. 

Provinu  of  San  Lui$  Poton. — ^In  the  intermediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tampico,  abundance  of  coal  was  announced,  in  1847. 

Prmrinee  of  Vera  Cruz — District  of  AeaifHuawL — ^Hcre  are  several  ooa* 
beds,  it  is  reported,  but  none  of  them  have  been  woAed.  They  arei  no 
doubt,  continuations  of  those  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Oajuca.* 

In  the  villages  of  Sayultepec  and  Mdoacan,  are  fountains  of  petroleum. 

AtphaUuM  or 
traveller,  *' are  Lakes  < 

up  to  the  surfiice.    When  washed  upon  the  border8,~it  is  gathered  end  i 
as  a  varnish  for  the  bottoms  of  canoes.    It  has  a  pungent  smell,  like  thai  of 
liquid  ai^haltum,  and  possesses,  I  think,  some  of  its  qualities.! 


V    V*       M#«Jl*a»%>|»Vr>W    1»U««    4M.VKVWWU,    «■  W    AWWUHUUB      W«      ^»«#MV«^«MM* 

C%<giapol€w — ^In  the  interior  of  Mexico,  aocoiding  to  a  late 
akes  or  fresh  water,  where  the  Chapapote  is  found,  bnbUing 
e.    When  washed  upon  the  borders,  it  is  gath^^  end  used 


*  MiBtBg  Jonnial,  14th  F^bnnry,  184S. 

t  Hnt*B  MerehtBt'i  IfiigMine,  Avgiist>  1845.  p.  IS4. 


TEXAS. 


Now  admitted  into  the  North  American  Union.  Superficial  extent 
daimed,  307,319  square  miles;  bot  as  defined  by  atatnte  of  first  Texan 
Congress,  3S^,013  square  miles.  The  boundary  is  not  yet  settled,  next 
Mexico.* 

Pitch  Zrale.— An  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  existence.  In 
Texas,  within  MM  miles  firom  Houston,!  of  a  amall  lake  that  closely  resem- 
bles the  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad.  It  is  filled  with  bitumen  or  asphaltum, 
and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  During  the  cool  months 
of  winter  its  surface  is  hard,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  person.  From 
November  to  March  it  is  generally  covered  with  water,  which  is  acid  to  the 
taste;  from  which  cause  it  has  been  commonly  called  the  "  Sour  Pond.'' 
In  the  summer  months  a  spring  occurs,  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  from 
which  an  oily  liquid,  (probably  petroleum,)  continually  boils  up,  from  the 
bottom.  This  liquid  gradually  hardens,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  forms 
a  black  pitchy  substance,  similar  to  that  whidi  forms  the  sides  of  the  lake. 
It  is  said  to  resemble,  precisely,  the  bitumen  of  Trinidad ;  and  the  Texans 
conceive  that,  at  some  future  day,  it  will  be  valuable  for  the  production  of 
gas  for  their  cities.  It  bums  with  a  very  clear  bright  ligh^  but  gives  out  a 
pungent  odour. 

<W  is  now  well  known  to  exist  abundantly  in  Texas,  although  the  coon- 
try  has  not  been  geoloffically  examined.  Theie  is  no  doubt  but  coal  pre- 
vails at  intervals  entirely  across  the  country,  in  a  north-east  and  south-west 
direction.    Its  general  position  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 

On  the  Trinity  river,  two  hundred  miles  above  Galveston,  the  coal  region 
there  was  investigated  in  1846,  and  found  to  be  more  extensive  than  was 
anticipated.  A  company,  under  the  title  of  the ''  Trinity  Coal  and  Mining 
Company,"  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Texan  Congress  in  1840. 
Both  anthracite  and  semirbituminous  coal,  somewhat  like  the  cannel,  in 
appearance,  occur  here.} 

J^Rnaral  coal,  in  great  abundance,  prevails  not  br  firom  the  Mustang 
Prairie.  It  is  also  found,  accompanied  with  excellent  iron  ore,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nacogdoches.  According  to  report,  this  coal  is  abundant,  rich, 
and  of  a  fine  appearance.$ 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  has  taken  pains  to  collect  information  relative  to  the 

^  Map  of  Texai,  poUiibed  by  die  United  Sutet  Wtr  Department,  1844. 
t  Near  the  Pond,  between  Liberty  and  Beamont,  and  about  twenty  milea  from  the  latter 
Tillage.    Honaton  Telegraph. 
X  New  Orleana  Picajone. 
i  Notea  avr  le  Texaa.    Docomena  anr  le  Commeree  eitftrienr.    Joillet,  1849. 
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retooreefl  of  Texas,  alUuMigh  not  an  original  inTestigator,  says,  in  a  woik 
pabliaLed  in  1844,  that  *'  in  addition  to  iron,  the  utilitarian  aovereign  of 
metals,  Texas  possesses  coal — the  grand  auxiliary  of  the  arts  which  tend  to 
enrich  and  civilize  the  world.  Coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
abounds  from  the  Trinity  river  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  coal  on  the  latter 
rifer  above  Dolores,  has  been  represented,  by  the  agents  of  the  "  Texas  €md 
New  Ireland  Laitd  Company"  [^n  association  broken  up  by  the  revolution 
in  1836,]  as  of  excellent  bituminous  quality.* 

Formations  of  secondary  limestone,  with  others  of  carboniferous  sand- 
stones, shales,  argillaceous  iron  ore,  and  bituminous  coal  beds,  are  said  to 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  Texas.  Westward  of  these  occur 
the  inferior  and  Silurian  strata,  trilobite  limestones,  and  transition  slates. 
Beyond  all,  basaltic  and  primary  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  arise; 
while  northward  is  the  great  salt  lake  of  the  Brazos,  and  the  vast  red  sali- 
ferous  region  traversed  by  the  exploring  expeditions  of  Captain  Pike  and 
Major  I^ng,  and  since  made  more  famUiar  to  us  by  Mr.  Gregg  and  other 
travellers. 

A  bed  of  coal  extends  across  the  Brazos  river  towards  the  Little  Brazos 
and  the  San  Andres,  down  which  stream  it  may  without  difficulty  be  trans- 
ported at  high  water. 

Near  the  city  of  Austin,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Colorado,  is  a  peak, 
called  Moiint  Bonnell,  overlooking  Austin,  and  having  a  fall  of  seven  hun- 
dred feet  perpendicular  to  the  bed  of  the  Colorado.  This  and  other  hills, 
although  not  scientifically  examined,  are  known  to  contain  beds  of  anthra- 
cite coal. 

On  the  Rio  Grande,  south-west  of  Bexar,  is  a  great  abundance  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  The  navigation  of  this  river  is  reported  to  be  free  for  eight 
months  in  the  year.t 

In  many  parts  of  the  rolling  prairie  region,  coal,  of  fair  quality,  and  iron 
ore  have  been  found ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  beds  of  these  valuable  minerals 
extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  country .| 

We  have  received  some  recent  information  of  the  character  of  the  country 
bordering  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  as  far  up  as  the  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande, 
from  the  notes  of  Lieutenant  B.  P.  Tilden.§ 

On  approaching  Loredo,  within  forty  or  fifty  miles,  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  extending  north  of  that  town,  a  coal  formation  is  traversed  during 
that  distance.  Beds  of  coal  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  as  are  deposits  of 
nitre  and  sulphur,  and  also  thick  beds  of  good  fire-clay,  at  the  bases  of  the 
blufb.  These  strata,  and  the  accompanying  sandstone  rocks,  are  supposed 
to  be  a  prolongation  of  similar  strata  at  Guerrara,  on  the  Rio  Salado,  to  the 
south-west ;  as  they  agree  in  their  range  and  dip.  The  writer,  who  appa- 
rently is  not  very  familiar  with  geological  phenomena,  does  not  furnish  any 
further  details. 

*  Tezai,  iu  geofp^phy,  nataral  history,  SM.,  by  W.  Kennedy,  1844. 

t  Report  in  1S34,  to  the  «  Rio  Grande  Land  Company.'* 

X  McCulIoch,  art.  Tezai ;  and  Iken'i  Tezaa. 

^  Notei  on  the  Upper  Rio  Grande,  by  Lieutenant  B.  P.  Tilden.    Philadelphia,  1847. 
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SOUTH   AMERICA. 


CARBONIFEROUS  FORMATIONS. 


So  far  as  we  hare  any  knowledge,  the  Sooth  American  continent,  even 
more  than  that  of  Africa,  is  singularly  deficient  in  coal  of  the  carboniferous 
age.  It  was  long  doubted  whether,  on  either  of  these  southern  continents, 
any  coal  formation  existed  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  tertiary  epoch.  In 
Africa,  howeter,  it  ift  now  ascertained  that  true  coal  exists  in  more  than  one 
position. 

In  South  Amerieft,  if  any  eiist  fhere»  it  is  probably  within  the  empire  of 
Brazil.  BtfDWA  eod,  of  the  tertiary  age,  has  been  traced  Uirough  a  rast 
qpaoe  en  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  but  especially  next  to  the  Pacific,  at  inter* 
fals,  from  Patagonia  op  to  Panama.  There  is  reason  to  conceive  that  this 
great  chain  of  tertiary  coa!  deposits,  is  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that 
Which  we  htve  described  as  existbg  along  a  range  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  miles  of  the  North  American  continent  The  interval  between 
the  tenth  aiid  thirty-fifth  degrees*  of  nortb  latitude  remains  almosl  unexplbred ; 
snd,  with  the  exception  of  two*  or  three  known  points  widiin  that  interval 
where  tertiary  coal  appears,  we  remain  without  any  data  wherewith  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  space,  in  reference  to  coal. 

In  ffdntioa  to  South  American  geok>gy,  more  especially  on  the  Pacific 
bovder,  we  have  perhaps  received  more  information  from  M.  IVOrbigny*  than 
flrom  any  other  naturalist.  There  are  extensive  exhibitions  of  the  silorian, 
devonian,  and  even  of  the  earbonifeieu9  rocks.  Carboniferous  limestone 
occurs  at  Lake  Titaca,  m  Peru.  The  base  of  the  Moro  of  Arica  is  stated 
ta  be  of  the  same  rock,  and  tihe  same  formation  acquires  an  elevation  of 
thirteen  thousand  feet  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  great  Bolivian  system.  In 
the  Chiquilian  system,  it  forra»  summits  five  thousand  feet  high.  But  in 
none  of  these,  nor  at  a  naaaber  of  other  points  where  similar  formationa 
occur,  has  thias  author  ascertained  the  presencei  of  regular  coal  beds  of  the 
ancient  series. 

Mr.  Darwin,  who  devoted  four  yean,  fit>m  1892  to  1635  inclusive,  to 
the  investigation  of  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  South  America,  judg- 
ing fipoao  the  position  of  tiie  tertiary  deposits  which  exist  on  both  sides  of 
the  southern  Andes,  entertained  the  opinion*  (hat  the  primary  chain  must 
have  had  a  great  elevation  anterior  to  the  tertiary  period.  In  Chili,  the 
Cordilleras  are  divided  inte  iwo  chainsi  That  on  the  west  consists  of  strati- 
fied sedimentary  rocks,  resting  upon  granite.  The  eastern  chaiu  is  com- 
posed of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which  are  more  recent  than  the 
rocks  of  the  western  chain,  being  partly  made  up  of  their  debris.  Mr. 
Darwin  conceives  that  these  eastern  formations  are  of  the  same  age  as  the 

^  M.  D'Orbigoy  on  Sooth  Americtn  Goologj.    jAmeion'i  Edinborgh  Joonul^  1849-4. 
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tertiary  deposits  of  Patagonia,  Chiloe,  and  Conception,  and  that  like  them 
they  contain  brown  coal,  or  lignite  and  fossil  wood.  He  noticed  at  one 
escarpment  of  the  Andes,  a  wood  of  petrified  trees,  in  a  vertical  position. 
Some  of  these  were  perfectly  silicified  and  were  dicotyledonous ;  in  others, 
the  wood  was  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Close  to  this  damp  of  silici- 
fied trees,  a  gold  mine  has  been  worked.  The  latter  details  are  exemplified 
in  a  transverse  geological  section  from  Valparaiso  to  Mendoza,  and  Mr. 
Darwin  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  granite  [now  rising  into  central 
peaks,  fourteen  thousand  feet  in  elevation,]  must  have  been  in  a  fluid  state 
since  the  tertiary  group  was  deposited.* 


REPUBLIC  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

Province  of  Veraguaj^^WeEi  of  the  province  of  Panama*  coal  beds  have 
been  discovered,  but  of  their  nature  and  extent  little  is  known.  We  are 
assured  that  this  mineral,  which  appears  to  be  brown  coal,  is  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  in  ample  quantity  for  the  supply  of  a  large  extent  of  country 
around.  The  existence,  also,  of  further  deposits  in  the  mountains  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Panama  and  Veragua,  is  spoken  of  with  some  confidence-f 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  Island  of  Muerio,  S^c-^Brown  Coal  F^nrmatum.-^ 
This  region  was  explored  in  1841,  by  Mr.  Wheelwright,  for  the  purpoae  of 
searching  for  coal,  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  After  giving  a  cursory  examination  to  the 
island  of  Boca  Brava,  in  which  there  was  observed  abundant  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  coal,  a  more  specific  and  practical  exploration  was  entered  upon 
in  the  island  of  Muerto,  [Death]  and  some  outcrops  of  coal  beds  were  dis> 
covered  upon  the  beach,  dipping  due  west,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  cliff,  twenty 
feet  high.  The  place  selected  for  mining  operations  offered  the  greatest 
fiicilities,  as  the  steamers  could  approach  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  shaft 
The  further  presence  of  coal,  in  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Panama  was, 
at  the  same  time,  ascertained,  while  this  investigation  was  proceeding. 

Muerto  is  one  of  the  extensive  Archipelago  of  islands  which  border  this 
coast,  and  is  situated  in  north  latitude  8°  20,  and  in  82°  8'  west  from  Green- 
wich. It  is  without  inhabitants  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  No 
other  works  were  undertaken  here  beyond  the  ascertainment  of  the  coal. 
Respecting  that  which  was  experimented  on,  in  the  steamer,  by  Captain 
Peacock,  he  reported  thai  it  burned  freely,  leaving  a  white  residuum.  He 
considered  its  practical  value,  as  compared  with  English  coal,  in  the  proper 
tion  of  thirteen  to  eighteen,  and  stated  that  it  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Talcuhuano  coal,  in  Chili,  and  probably  might,  when  mined  from  a 
greater  depth  than  that  penetrated  by  this  trial,  1^  sufficiently  available  for 
steam  purposes. 

The  town  of  St.  David  de  Cherokee  is  distant  fifteen  miles  from  the 

*  Martin*t  Statittict  of  the  Britiih  Colontei,  p.  144.  Alto  Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Society,  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  307,  SIS. 

t  On  the  union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceani,  at  or  near  the  Iithmaa  of  Panama.  J. 
A.  Bryan,  1846. 
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opening  of  which  we  speak,  and  is  about  forty  miles  dae  south  from  the  fine 
harbour  of  Boca  del  Toro,  in  the  Atlantic.  At  the  latter  place  coal  of  pre- 
cisely similar  character  to  that  of  Muerto  was  known,  prior  to  these  explo- 
rations. At  St.  David  de  Cherokee,  and  at  various  intermediate  points,  this 
coal  also  prevails.  Thus,  from  the  best  information  attainable,  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright was  led  to  the  conviction  that  a  coal  area,  of  undetermined  dimen- 
sions, stretches  entirely  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  this  parallel  at 
least,  and  intersects  it  in  the  82d  degree  of  longitude.*  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  coal,  like  that  of  Talcahuano,  is  not  older  than  the  tertiary 
period,  but  the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  these  investigations  did  not 
pretend  to  any  geological  skill.  If  Mr.  Wheelwright's  views  are  correct, 
that  a  desirable  route  might  be  found  for  a  canal,  or  even  for  a  good  road, 
from  Boca  del  Toro,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Cherokee  on  the  Pacific,  the  dis- 
tance being  only  forty  miles,  and  the  harbours  at  either  end  being  excellent, 
it  would  present,  among  other  singular  features,  the  remarkable  circumstance 
of  passing  from  ocean  to  ocean,  through  a  continuous  coal  formation. 

Island  of  Santa  Clara, — In  a  correspondence  of  the  governor  of  Guaya- 
quil it  is  announced  that  coal  of  good  quality  can  be  obtained. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. — Coal  occurs  abundantly  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  and  even  withm  the  limits  of  the  city  itself.  This  fuel  is  reputed  to 
burn  extremely  well,  and  to  give  out  a  great  heat.  We  have  received  this 
information  from  a  resident  of  Bogota,  familiar  with  the  use  of  this  com- 
bustible. A  specimen  of  this  coal  has  been  presented  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London.  From  the  character  of  the  fossils  which 
accompany  the  formation  in  which  the  coal  is  imbedded,  it  evidently  belongs 
to  the  cretaceous  period,  and  probably  is  of  the  age  of  the  Gault  of  England. 
These  fossils  have  been  figured  and  described  by  Professor  Forbes  ;f  and, 
at  an  earlier  period,  similar  fossils  from  the  same  locality,  by  Von  Buch. 
They  appear  to  have  a  strong  agreement  with  the  cretaceous  fossils  first 
brought  by  liewis  and  Clarke ;  subsequently  by  Mr.  Nuttall,j:  and  yet  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Nicollet,  from  the  cretaceous  beds  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
Valley.^  It  seems  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  formation  of  Bogota, 
containmg  wood  coal,  is  about  the  same  geological  age  as  the  formation, 
containing  cretaceous  fossils,  with  thin  seams  of  coal,  and  petroleum  in 
Upper  Missouri. II 

Province  of  Choco, — Near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  fossil  wood  abounds, 
mixed  with  rolled  fragments  of  basalt  and  greenstone.  This  deposit  is 
celebrated  for  containing  gold  and  platina.TI 

The  bitumen  of  Murindo,  near  Choco,  is  of  a  brownish  black  colour : 
soft ;  and  has  an  earthy  fracture.  It  has  an  acrid  taste  ;  burns  freely  with 
a  smell  of  vanilla,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  benzoic  acid. 
This  arises,  apparently  from  the  decomposition  of  trees  which  contained 
benzoin.** 

In  this  province,  coal,  so  called,  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  which  is  about  the  same  level  as  the  coal  of 
New  Mexico,  of  Upper  California,  and  of  eastern  Oregon,  in  the  northern 
continent. 

*  Wheelwright's  Report  on  the  Coal  Mines  on  the  Isthmus  ofPaDsma. 

t  Quarterly  Journal  Geol.  Soc.  ofLondon,  May  1,  1844,  p.  174. 

X  Recognized  and  described  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  in  1829,  and  in  Siiliman's  Journal,  1830. 

i  Described  by  Dr.  Morton  in  Proceedings  Acad.  Nat.  Science,  October,  1841. 

II  Harris,  in  Proceedings  ofthe  Academy,  May,  184/^. 

t  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative. 

**  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  ArU,  Mining,  Jto. 
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REPUBLIC  OP  ESCUADOR. 

In  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil  a  considerable  deposit  is  aaid  to 
occur  of  a  new  species  of  resinous  mineral,  which  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom  • 
the  specimens  were  submitted,  save  the  name  of  Guayaquil  lite.    Two  varir 
eties  have  been  examined,  and  they  have  been  declared  to  be  of  organic 
origin.* 


REPUBLIC  OF  VENEZUELA. 

Island  of  Margarita, — A  vast  abundance  of  mineral  pitch  flows  out  at 
various  points. 

Gulf  of  Cariaco, — At  (he  Punta  d'Araya,  at  Cape  Cirial,  and  near  Cape 
de  la  area,  M.  de  Humboldt  observed  a  stream  of  Naphtha,  issuing  from 
mica  slate,  containing  garnets  and  cyanite.  A  continuation  of  the  same 
phenomena  is  repeated  in  all  the  large  West  India  Islands,  from  Trinidad  to 
Cuba,  where  the  bitumen  appears  chiefly  to  exude  from  magnesian  and 
modified  rocks.  M.  de  Humboldt  considered  it  a  singular  circumstance 
that  this  spring,  the  produce  of  which  covers  the  sea  to  a  great  extent,  should 
issue  from  mica  slate :  as  all  others,  he  observes,  belong  to  the  secondary 
class.t 

Forio  CabeUo, — About  fourteen  miles  south  of  this  place  and  seventy 
miles  from  Caracas,  a  body  of  what  was  termed  excellent  coal  was  discover- 
ed  a  few  years  ago.  Whether  this  be  a  deposit  of  brown  coal,  or  a  bed  of 
solid  bitumen  or  asphaltum,  like  the  chapapote  of  Cuba,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. We  should  rather  infer  the  latter,  reasoning  from  the  vast  amount  of 
bituminous  matter  that  prevails  along  the  northern  border  of  the  South 
American  continent,  and  the  great  abundance  of  the  same  substance  in 
nearly  all  the  West  India  Islands. 

Maracaybo. — Compact  mineral  pitch,  like  that  of  Cuba,  and  copious 
streams  of  petroleum,  occur  opposite  the  city  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
The  petroleum  is  employed  here,  as  at  Havana,  for  paying  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  vessels.  Towards  the  north-east  margin  of  this  lake,  which  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  is  a  remarkable  mine  of 
asphaltum,  [pix  montana,] ''the  bituminous  vapors  of  which  are  so  inflamma- 

*  PhiloMphical  Magazine,  Not.  1837. 

t  TrtTela  and  Reaearchea  of  Alexander  Voa  Humboldt,  1799. 
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bie,  tktt,  dorini^lfce  night,  pbotphoric  "foeB  ire  conttniudiy  -seen ;  whieli  in 
tiielr  eflfeel,  resemUe  lightning.  Thej  are  more  frequent  daring  times  of 
mat  heat  tlnm  in  cool  weather,  and  go  by  the  local  name  of  Uhe  Lantern  of 
Maraoaybo,  beoanee  they  serve  both  for  lightfaonse  and  compass  to  the 
Spaniaida  and  Indioas,  who,  ivithout  the  assistance  of  either,  naTigole  the 
lake."* 

Magialma  llwtr. — ^According  to  M.  Bonstngualt,  bitumen  prevails  along 
the  margin  of  this  vaNey. 

Thisnaturalist,  who  has  pnblrshed  a  dissertation  on  bitomen,  shows  that 
the  immense  reservoirs  of  mineral  pitch,  which  eviston  the  northern  shores 
of  New  Granada,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalene,  at  P&yti  in  Colom- 
bia, and  upon  the  shores  of  Pern  and  Venezuela,  have  a  gedogical  position 
precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  we  find  bituminous  impregnated  sands  in 
Europe:  that  is  to  say,  in  formations  which  we  must  refer  to  the  super-cre- 
taceoosgroop.f 


REPUBLIC  OF  PERU. 

Cerro  Pasco, — The  Director  general  of  the  mines  belonging  to  the  Re- 
public of  Peru,  has  drawn  up  a  memoir  on  the  coal-fields  of  his  district. 

Near  to  Cerro,  he  informs  us,  from  four  to  ten  leagues,  there  are  numer- 
ous beds  of  fossil  charcoal,  of  which  the  chief  deposits,  near  Raucas,  are 
of  very  good  quality,  and  are  several  leagpes  in  extent.  He  has  found  in 
these  coal-fields  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  amber,  but  could  not 
discover  any  impressions  of  the  remains  of  plants  or  animals.  This  coal  is 
used  in  heating  steam  engines,  &c.|  VVe  infer  from  this  concise  yet 
decisive  statement  that  the  deposit  is  of  tertiary  age. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco, 
at  an  elevation  of  14,278  feet  above  the  sea,  coal,  ^of  all  descriptions,"  is 
found  in  abundance.  This  convenient  supply  of  fuel  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  extensive  population  of  the  city.  There  are  here,  also, 
numerous  beds  of  fossil' charcoal,  of  a  quality  that  may  be  used  for  heating 
steam  engines,  and  for  the  like  purposes.^ 

Of  the  geological  circumstances  which  attend  the  position  and  character- 
ize the  age  of  the  coal  alluded  to,  we  are  uninformed.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  examined  by  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  were  attached  to 
the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition.  From  the  private  narrative  of 
Dr.  Pickering,  with  the  perusal  of  which  he  has  kindly  favored  us,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  plateau  of  the  Cordilleras,  including  the  silver  mines  and  the 

*  McCuUoeb-^eognphical  Gazetteer. 

t  Philosophical  Magazine,  1837. 

t  Annalea  det  Scieneee  Nat,  1889. 

i  Bmjrtb  aad  I.owe*tNamtive  of  their  Jeomey  from  Lima  to  Para^  1834. 
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highest  peaks,  consiflt  of  sedinientary  rocks.  He  describes  these  u  consist- 
iDg  of  the  series  which  asceod  from  the  lias  ap  to  the  cretaceoos  period, 
indosif  e ;  and  he  properly  suggests  whether  the  coal  be  not  a  lignite,  rather 
than  a  trae  carboniferoas  formation  t  In  this  respect  he  is  no  doubt  correct 
We  have  ourselves  seen  casts  of  what  appeared  to  be  tertiary  fosails,  from 
hence,  and  indeed  from  the  height  of  14,000  feet  above  the  ocean. 

There  are  a  few  specimens  among  the  collection  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition,  in  the  Washington  collection,  of  slaty  coal  slate,  and  some 
thin  flakes  of  impure  coal,  from  Peru ;  but  the  locality  is  not  stated. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  opposite  to  Truxillo,  Lieut.  Maw 
observed  what  he  considered  a  seam  of  coal.  This  might  perhaps  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Cerro  beds.* 

Coal  is  said  to  be  prevalent  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  distance 
of  from  two  to  seven  leagues  around  Pasco.  The  price  is  one  real  for  an 
araba,  which  might  be  much  reduced  if  the  business  were  properly  attended 
to.t 

AsphaltuM,  of  Coxitambo  in  Peru.  This  substance,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  type  of  the  species,  has  been  carefully  submitted  to  analysis 
by  M.  Bousingault.  It  has  a  fracture  which  is  eminently  conchoidal,  and 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  lastre.  Specific  gravity,  1.080.  Carbon,  75.0. 
Hydrogen,  9.5— Oxygen,  15.5,  percent  The  residuum,  aAer  burning  be- 
fore the  blow  pipe,  was  found  to  be  0.16  only. 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHILI,  OR  CfflLlfi. 


Regnlatians,  made  in  1842,  as  to  money,  toeights,  and  measures  in  ChiK, 
and  their  corresponding  values  and  denominations  in  French  and 
English  standaras. 


Deiomlnatloof. 

Chilian. 

French. 

English. 

Money,          .       . 

Llnnear  meaiare, 
SoperfieiAl  measnre, 
Liquid  meaiore,    j 

Meaiurei  of  weight. 

f  1  Plattre  =  8  rials  =  100  eta. 

<  Silrer  rUl,  13^  eenta, 
(.Cent, 

National  rare, 

Square  Tare, 

r  Arrobe  =s  0  fallona, 

<  Bottle— ordinary, 

(.1  Gallon,  l-9th  of  an  arrobe, 
C 1  QuInUl  =s  4  arrobee, 
)  1  Arrobe, 
^1  Pounds  9  raarca, 

<  1  Ton  =  9000  Ibe. 

6f^.40€enta, 
0   07.5 
0   06.4 

0   metre.    8)0 

0   metre,  sq.  0,067 

S4  lit.    0    05  -> 
0    841               V 

40  Kilof  rammea, 
llKUogrammes, 
0    K.    400 
090  Kilogrammes, 

Metre. 
TYard.       0    014 
Foot,       0    904 
(.Inch,        0    095 
f8q.lnch.O    0000 
\  Sq.  foot,  0    0099 
Ut. 
1  gallon,  3,785 
1  Pint,  0    47S 
100  lbs. 
95  lbs. 
10  OS. 
9000  lbs. 

*  Lieut.  Maw.    Descent  of  the  Amazon  river. . 
t  Macgregor'a  Progresi  of  America,  Vol.  I.  p.  951. 
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Tariff  of  lSi4,  JtTsing  the  qficicH  values  of  imported  articles  in  ChiU.  Stone 
coal  is  chargeable  as  follows.^ 


Valaas. 


According  to  Talue. 


Specific  duties. 


Chilian  UBitiet»  per  the  QuinUl, 

Frefkcb  UnUlei,  per  100KUofnmiiies« 
Engliah  Unltiet,  per  Ton, 


Ptaurtiet.   Cento. 

0  40 


4fr.   70cente. 
£3    0    0  = 


50  per  % 

Duties  ed  Talorem. 

SO  per  eent. 

ao  per  cent. 


Pteatree. 

0    38  cents. 

Specific  duties. 

Oft.    04 Genu. 

£0   6   0 


An  exploration  of  the  coal-beds  that  exist  so  abundantly  in  ChiU,  and 
the  other  republics  of  South  America,  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  most 
scientific  engineers,  miners,  and  geologists  of  that  continent.  The  account 
so  far  given  by  them,  is  most  satisfactory.  It  appears  certain  that  these 
countries  will  be  enabled  to  supply  themselves  with  fuel  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity to  the  wood  fuel.  Arrangements  are  making  for  working  some  of  these 
mines,  and  for  constructing  a  railroad  from  the  great  commercial  port  of 
Valparaiso  to  the  capital  of  Santiago,  a  distance  of  about  135  miles.  We 
await  the  reports  of  these  scientific  investigators. 

Tertiary  or  Wood  Coal  Formation  of  the  Chilian  Coast.^^Talcahuanif, 
Araucflt  Chiloe,  S^c. — In  making  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  the 
South  Pacific  steam  navigation,  it  was  a  primary — indeed,  the  most  essen- 
tial— ^point,  to  ascertain  the  existence  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
of  a  combustible  suited  for  the  purposes  of  steam.  That  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  coal  prevailed  in  Talcahuano,  36^°  south  latitude  had  been  ascer- 
tained several  years  previously,  although  its  properties  and  amount  remained 
uninvestigated. 

In  ISS^,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  subsequendy  superintendent  of  the  company's 
affairs,  in  that  quarter,  made  a  voyage  to  the  port  of  Talcahuano  and  obtain- 
ed samples  of  the  coal,  which,  on  experiment,  seemed  adequate  to  the  object 
required. 

In  January  1841,  the  coast  between  Valparaiso  and  Talcahuano  was 
hastily  examined,  and  satisfactory  evidence  was  at  once  obtained  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  vast  continuous  strata  of  this  coal.  Previously  to  this,  Mr. 
Wheelwright  had  been  furnished  with  samples  of  a  description  of  anthracite, 
from  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  probably  from  the  metamorphic  second- 
ary strata  there ;  but  it  was  in  too  remote  a  position  to  be  made  available. 
He  also  received,  as  coal,  a  mineral  pitch  or  asphaltum,  from  the  province  of 
Piura. 

On  landing  at  Talcahuano,  Captain  Peacock  and  Mr.  W.  proceeded  to 
the  Moro,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and, found  seams  of 
coal,  visible  in  the  broken  clif&.  Heretofore  this  fuel  had  been  simply  taken 
from  the  surface,  and  no  subterraneous  mining  had  been  attempted.  This 
work  was  now  commenced.  On  examining  the  eastern  and  northern  sides 
of  the  bay,  extensive  coal  strata  appeared ;  not  differing,  it  was  judged,  from 
that  which  had  been  experimented  upon.  The  result  of  these  researches 
appeared  to  demonstrate  the  prevalence  of  continuous  coal  beds  along  that 
entire  section  of  Chilian  coast  About  forty  labourers  were  set  to  work, 
and  forty  tons  of  the  coal  were  sent  to  Valparaiso  on  trial. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  most  favourable  positions  for  a  mining  establish- 

*  Docamens  sar  le  commerce  eiteriear,  Dec.  1844,  Paris.  Chili  is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  American  state,  formerly  subject  to  Spain,  whose  commerce  has  increased,  since  the 
separation  from  the  mother  coantrj. 


meat,  it  was  determined  to  explore  the  coast  of  Arauca,  and  to  proceed  as 
far  south  as  the  island  of  Chiloe,  which  extends  to  sonth  latitude  48^  58'. 

Ck>al  mines  had  for  some  time  been  opened  near  Conception,  and  had 
already  become  a  4soBsiderable  -article  «f  tfade  and  consumption  at  Val- 
paraiso. 

Captain  Fitzroy,  R.  N.,  found  it  in  ffreat  abundance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Laraquita,  where  it  was  also  subsequenuy  examined  by  Mr.  W.  Its  appear- 
ance was  similar  to  that  of  Talcahuano ;  the  fomatioD  being  deeidedly  the 
same.  Seams  of  similar  coal  were  traceable,  c?ea  from  t^  vessel,  in  the 
cliffs  of  the  coast  along  which  the  steamer  passed,  on  the  voyage ;  and  no 
doubt  remained  of  the  continuity  of  these  deposits,  to  a  very  great  extent 
Passing  Arauca,  the  party  proceeded  on  to  Valdivia,  and  up  the  river,  about 
eighteen  miles,  to  the  town.  Here  were  obtained  samples  of  the  same  kind 
of  coal ;  but  the  place  was  considered  too  distant  to  suit  the  required  pur- 
poses. On  arriving  at  Chiloe,  researches  were  commenced.  No  seam  of  coal 
was,  at  first,  observed  in  situ;  although  lar^e  pieces  were  picked  up>  indi- 
cating its  existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Carlos. 

An  experiment  made  on  this  fuel,  during  this  exploring  excursion  of  the 
steamer  Peru,  showed  a  comparative  consumption  of  thirteen  tons  of 
English  coal  to  sixteen  tons  of  the  South  American ;  a  result  which  was 
considered  fully  satisfactory.  It  was  furdier  determined,  that  the  influence 
of  the  latter  upon  the  ^e  bars  and  boilers  was  favourable :  that  it  made  no 
clinkers,  and  that  the  residuum  lay  lightly  upon  the  bars,  without  adhering 
in  the  slightest  degree.  On  her  second  voyage,  the  Peru  steamed  fifteen 
hundred  miles  with  this  fuel;  which  fact  seems  calculated  to  set  at  rest  all 
doubts  and  fears,  as  to  its  practical  purposes.  The  seam  from  whence  this 
supply  was  derived,  has  a  floor,  composed  as  usual,  of  shale  or  indurated 
cky^fire  clay — and  a  roof  of  carboniferous  sandstone.  About  five  thou- 
sand tons  were  mined,  at  an  expense  of  about  fifteen  shilling8a=:$3,65  per 
ton :  a  cost  which,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  would  be  materially  dimin- 
ished during  subsequent  operations,  and  by  later  improvements  and  experi- 
ence in  the  manner  of  working. 

Already  (his  Talcahuano  coal  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet,  and,  at  the  last  report,  a  shaft  was  being  sunk  to  reach  a  lower 
seam  which  was  thought  to  be  of  a  more' firm  and  compact  quality.  Machi- 
nery, shops,  railroad,  mole,  and  breakwater  have  been  constructed,  and  the 
ships  of  the  company  were  employed  in  transporting  the  coal.  Although 
these  explorers  made  no  pretension  to  geological  knowledge,  they  express  a 
passing  opinion  of  ^Uhe  evidently  modern  formation"  of  this  coal.* 

In  1825,  Captain  Beechy,  R.  N.,  made  some  trial  of  this  fuel,  or  rather  of 
that  which  wad  supplied  to  Conceptioti ;  and,  as  we  were  prepared  to  learn, 
pronounced  it  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  fit  only  for  the  forge.  He  states 
that  the  beds  occur  in  a  red  sandstone  formation,  and  that  the  coal,  at  that 
time,  sold  for  nine  dollars  a  ton.t  The  correspondent  of  a  Boston  paper, 
evidently  of  very  slender  scientific  attainments,  describes  the  Talcahuano 
coal  as  much  resembling  the  English  cannel.  Recently  its  cost,  including 
the  putting  it  on  board  the  steamers,  has  been  only  $2.50  per  ton ;  a  great 
saving  over  the  price  of  English  bituminous  coal,  which  used  to  be  brought 
out  to  these  ports  at  $10.00  per  ton.  At  Penco,  near  Valparaiso,  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  similar  coal  is  now  attainable.} 

"*  Report  on  the  llCInet  and  Coat  ofChiM,  bj  W.  Wheelwright,  1843. 
t  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  1830. 
t  Boiton  paper,  1841. 
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In  a  commonication  in  Silliman's  Joomal  from  Mr.  Wheelwright,  prior 
to  the  report  to  which  we  have  adverted  above,  he  merely  adds  that  the  coal 
of  which  he  had  mined  several  thousand  tons,  was  of  excellent  quality— -a 
phrase  of  universal  application ^and  that,  *'  in  ftct  the  whole  southern  country 
is  nothing  but  a  mine  of  coal."* 

Volume  I.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  contains  a  description  of  a  specimen  of  the  Arauca  coal,  by  W. 
,R.  Johnson.  He  observes  that  **  in  external  appearance  it  is  nearly  related 
to  many  of  the  richest  bituminons  coals  of  America  and  fkirope."  Hie 
analysis  appears  to  confirm  this  view ;  for  we  know  of  no  lignite  which  con- 
tains such  an  amount  of  carbon  as  this;  being  no  less  than  67.02  per  cent. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mass  is  represented  as  *<  of  a  dull  or  pitchy  black 
colour,  its  locality  is  said  to  be  in  the  piovince  of  Arauca,  thirty  miles 
•sooth  of  the  Rio  Bio  river."t 

In  some  statements  made  in  1845  by  practical  operators  at  Valparaiso,  we 
td»erve  that  they  complain  that  the  coal  of  this  country  is  not  adapted  for 
copper  snelUDg,  **  in  as  much  as  it  contains  too  much  sulphur  and  iron  ;"| 
and  coal  for  that  purpose  has  been  brought  out  from  En|[land,  at  enormous 
-expense.  The  tertiary  deposits  at  Cfailoe  and  Conception  were  examined 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  are  described  as  composed  of  beds  of  sandstone  and 
.carbonaceous  shale  without  shells,  but  containing  many  silicified  trunks  of 
dicotyledonous  trees,  and  alternating  with  beds  of  lava.^  In  1844  there 
were  upwards  of  twenty  coal  mines  open  in  the  neighborhood  of  Concep- 
tion.ll  In  1845  a  railroad  was  projected  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago.  The 
phin  is  recommended  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  extreme  deamess  of 
carbonic  fuel,  arising  from  the  insufficient  inducements  to  work  the  extensive 
coal  beds  of  the  interior.^I 

The  reports,  in  1846,  of  the  progress  of  Talcahoano  coal  mining,  are  not 
equal  to  tfie  anticipated  results ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  infomed  that 
the  South  Pacific  Mining  Company,  having  exhausted  their  first  mines,  have 
struck  another  richer  seam,  which  promises  to  produce  more  coal  than  the 
steamers  can  require.    It  is  destined,  perhaps,  to  similar  results. 

ImpaHadntof  EngUsk  CQdbinio  Chili.— In  the  year  1845, 15,149  tons: 
in  1846, 8^64  tons. 

The  indigenous  coal  in  the  viciqity  of  Conception,  still  continues  an 
object  of  research.  From  information  which  has  reached  us  from  Valparaiso, 
towards  the  close  of  1847,  it  appears  that  new  mines  are  occasionally 
opened  in  that  country.  At  Tulcahuano,  a  new  seam  of  four  and  a  half  feet 
was  proved.  In  the  tide-way  of  Pence  they  are  working  a  bed,  at  some 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and  have  cut,  in  vertical  depth,  ten  feet, 
without  passing  through  the  coaL  A  third  seam  has  been  opened  at  Perales, 
on  the  road  to  Conception.  Altogether,  they  speak  of  five  new  mines,  and 
commend  the  quality,  of  course,  in  the  usual  manner. 

*  Silliman'i  Josnial,  J0I7,  1842. 

t  ProceediDgt  Aiuul.  Nat.  Science,  PhUe.,  May  I8U1,  1841. 

%  Memorial  ofCopper  Smelters,  1846. 

i  Proceedings  Geol.  80c.  London,  Vol.  11.  p.  211,  1836. 

n  Niles's  Registerr  IS46. 

t  MiaiBg  Joorna),Nov.  1846. 
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PATAGONIA. 

A  great  southern  tertiary  formation  has  been  described  by  Mr.  C.  Darwin, 
forming  extensive  groups  on  both  sides  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  These 
appear  to  be  the  prolongation  of  the  series  which  is  so  largely  displayed  in 
Chili.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  that  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Patagonia  may  be 
separated  into  distinct  periods,  as  they  have  already  been  done  in  Europe, 
and  subsequently  in  North  America.  In  S.  Lat  50,°  and  elsewhere,  he 
found  fossil  shells  of  this  period,  with  bones  of  the  mastodon,  the  megathe- 
rium, and  five  or  six  other  quadrupeds.  Little  is  said  by  the  author  respect- 
ing beds  of  lignite,  which  are  so  abundant  in  higher  latitudes.*  We  are 
not  informed  whether  the  coal  range  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Andes 
corresponds  in  geological  age  with  that  on  the  western  side. 

Tertiary  Lignite  range  of  South  America. — From  the  evidence,  incom- 
plete as  it  is,  which  has  been  adduced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  vast  belt  of  tertiary  deposits,  which  contain  brown  coal  and  lignites, 
occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  N.  Lat.  10°  to  at  least  as  low  down  as  S.  Lat.  50^  The  inter- 
vals to  which  our  information  does  not  extend,  or  remain  as  matters  of  infer- 
ence, are  the  south-western  portion  of  Colombia,  the  southern  part  of  Peru, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Chili ;  but  if  the  tertiary  strata  which  are  described 
as  flanking  the  Cordilleras  are  coextensive  with  those  regions,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  the  whole  length  of  the  tertiary  range  is  scarcely  short  of  that  of 
the  entire  continent.  At  any  rate,  we  think  we  do  not  exceed  probability 
in  suggesting  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  as  the  aggregate  length  of 
the  tertiary  formation,  in  the  greater  part  of  which,  we  are  informed,  lignites 
abound.  Looking  to  the  northern  continent,  where  a  similar  zone  has 
been  traced  for  nearly  the  same  distance,  and  following  the  same  range,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  contemplation  of  this  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  a  single  member  of  the  geological  series. 


REPUBLIC  OF  LA  PLATA,  OR  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Until  of  late  years  the  existence  of  mineral  coal  in  La  Plata  had  not  been 
suspected,  nor  can  we,  even  now,  speak  with  certainty  as  to  that  fact.  Along 
the  Cordillera,  bituminous  shale  and  indications  of  coal  are  affirmed  to  be 
abundant ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  there  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  the 

*  ProceediDgf  Geol.  Soc.  of  Loodoo,  Vol.  II.  21 1. 
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extreme  sontb-west  angle  of  the  country  «  These  are  probably  not  older 
than  the  tertiary  period,  and  form  part  of  the  great  zone  of  that  formation 
which  we  have  already  indicated.  Mr.  Darwin  made  some  geological 
examination  of  this  part  of  the  Andes,  and  along  the  Rio  Negro,  between 
the  years  1832  and  1835.  He  also  crossed  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  Sierra  de  la  Ventana,  a  chain  almost  unknown  to  travellers.  The 
tertiary  formation  occupies  a  wide  area  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
country.f 


EMPIRE  OP  BRAZIL. 

It  is  still  doubtful  as  to  the  presence  of  coal  here.  Specimens  of  coal 
were  exhibited  in  1845,  which  were  the  production  of  the  Isle  of  Santa 
Catherina,  S.  Lat  27°,  add  of  the  continental  part  of  the  province  of  that 
name.  The  examination  to  which  these  coals  have  been  submitted,  appears 
to  leave  for  Brazil,  at  least  for  the  present,  small  hope  of  drawing  from  her 
own  soil  the  essential  combustibles  'for  her  steam  navigation  and  industrial 
purposes.^  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  effected  ere  we  can  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  vast  regions  in  the  interior  of  this  country.  This  may  yet 
be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years.  An  English  company 
has  been  formed  to  establish  steam  navigation  up  the  Amazon  river  and  its 
tributaries,  to  form  settlements  and  to  commence  mining  operations.  The 
Amazon  river  done  can  be  navigated  over  two  thousand  miles;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  effect  a  junction  between  this  river  navigation  and  a  railroad  to 
Arica,  in  Peru.  This  object  is  patronized  by  the  governments  of  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Escuader,  and  Pertt.§ 

M.  Karsten  has  furnished  two  analyses  of  coals,  said  to  be  the  production 
of  Brazil.  We  give  the  results,  and  think  that  they,  or  one  of  them,  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  empire,  and  may 
probably  belong  to  the  brown  coal  series. 


Speeimen  1. 

speeimen  S. 

Carbon,                57.90 

Carbon,               38.10 

Volatile  matter,    40.50 

Volatile  matter,    33.50 

Ashes,                    1.60 

Ashes,                 28.40 

100.00  100.00 

Specific  gravity,      1.289  Specific  gravity,      1.483 

*  M'CoIIocb,  Geographical  Dietionanr. 
t  Proc.  GwA.  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  II.  SI  1, 867. 
X  Docnmena  iurle  Commerce  exterieur,  1844-5. 
i  Mining  Journal  of  London,  Aug.  3d,  1846. 
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A  soldi  qttifiiity  of  Coal  is  anmMBjr  imported  into  tins  4 
kod,  as  sboiTB  in  the  foUowing  table :  the  kKveaae  of  kte 
dmble. 
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Ymn. 

Tom. 
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Owreat  fiieet  p«r  lOh 

Par  ▼&!■•  oTXlalMw 
liof  in  Londoa,  7  mil- 
reia,    117    raia    of  Bio 

JaBMIO. 

183! 
1833 
1840 
1848 
1844 
1845 

840 
1,863 

80,601 
30,038 

£  9,718 
X17,668 
jC  9.607 
jB17,738 

J^. 

Fnmth. 

BBgUU. 

1843 
1846 

fr.  eta. 
87    03 
81    68 

£    9.    d. 
1     1    0 
0  17    6 

Value  of  coal  imported  from  Europe  into  Brazil,  and  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  the  financial  year  1842-3,  paying  an  import  duty  of  fire  per 
cent. 

From  Great  Britian,  706,722  rials :  France,  5,037 :  Portugal,  804 :  Hanse- 
atic  towns,  134,653 :  United  States,  6381.    Total,  856,097  rials. 

Lignite.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Crato,  a  town  about  three  hundred 
miles  due  west  from  Peraambuoo,  within  the  limits  of  the  cretaceous  forma- 
tion, a  bed  of  lignite  about  two  feet  thick  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Gardner. 
An  enormous  area  of  rocks  of  the  chalk  period,  according  to  this  traveller, 
exists  in  this  country.  "  Between  the  eietae^us  series  and  the  primary 
stratified  rocks,  there  are  no  traeoi  either  of  the  caiboniferoas  or  of  the 
oolite  formations ;  nor  in  any  part  of  Brazil  Enough  which  I  afterwards 
travelled,  did  I  meet  with  any  signs  of  them.'*  In  a  no4e  to  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  the  author  observes,  '*  Dr.  Parigot  appears  to  have  found  coal 
abundantly  in  the  iriand  of  Santa  Catherine,  in  the  aouth  part  of  Bmzil."* 

Tb»  latter  gentleman  was  employed  by  the  govermnent  to  make  geological 
surveys  in  the  provmce  of  Santa  Catherine,  with  especial  reference  to  coal. 
In  a  report  which  he  published  in  1841,  he  mentions  a  bed  of  ooal  of  about 
three  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  considenibie  superficial  extent  Dr.  ParigoC, 
also,  has  reported  npon  the  existence  of  a  carbomferous  stratiMD,  which  if 
from  twenty  to  tbirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  about  three  hundred  miles  in 
length ;  running  firom  south  to  north  through  the  province.  The  best  vein 
of  ooal  which  he  opened  be  designated  as  **kay^  hUwmnoms:^  it  occals 
between  thick  strata  of  the  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  and  bituminous  schisLt 

The  ooal  which  Spix  and  Martins  informs  nsexista  near  Bahia,  Dr.  Parigot 
found  to  consist  of  beds  of  lignite,  and  Mr.  Gardner  thinks  they  may  be 
equivalent  to  those  which  he  found  at  Crato. 


*  Gardner'!  Trmvels  ia  the  Interior  of  Bnsil,  London,  1846,  p.  208. 
t  Maeffr^W^r'*  ProgreM  of  America,  1847 ;  Vol.  I.,  p.  1466. 
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BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Pasi-iertiary  UgnUes* — An  allarial  belt,  thirty  or  forty  miles  wide,  borders 
the  coast  and  occupies  the  deltas  of  th^  principal  rivers.  In  a  thick  mass  of 
Yarioody  coloured  clays  beneath  the  diluvium,  are  two  deposits  of  fallen 
trees,  decayed  wood,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  in  a  semi-carbonized  state. 
The  first  is  at  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  the  second  is  fifty  feet  below 
the  suiface,  and  is  twelve  feet  thick.  This  clay  has  been  penetrated  to 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet.  The  trees  are  recognized 
to  be  of  the  same  species  as  are  now  growing  in  the  vicinity,  and  called 
couridas,  and  indicate  two  or  three  distinct  epochs  and  levels  of  sur&ce  on 
which  they  have  grown.* 

Coal  has  not,  we  believe,  been  discovered  in  this  vast,  but  litde  explored 
country ;  yet  it  seems  not  altogether  improbable  that  the  coal  formation  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  interior.  Sir  R.  Schomburgh  states  that  Maravacca, 
near  the  Orinoco,  rises  to  eleven  thousand  feet ;  and  Roraima,  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  Pacaraima  mountains,  is  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea* 
They  are  composed  of  the  older  red  sandstone,  and  exhibit  mural  difis  one 
thousand  and  sixteen  hundred  feet  high.t 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

S.  Lat  5P  to  5P  30'.  Peat.  These  islands,  destitute  of  coal  or  timber, 
are  in  some  degree  compensated  by  their  extensive  fields  of  peat,  which  vary 
in  depth  firom  two  to  four  feet(  In  the  absence  of  all  other  descriptions  of 
fuel,  this  species  of  combustible  may,  at  some  future  period,  be  of  great 
service  to  the  inhabitants.  In  fact,  even  now,  we  are  told  that  the  want  of 
wood  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  peat,  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  this 
group  of  islands,  and  is  collected  with  very  little  labour.^ 

The  geological  features  of  these  islands  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Darwin.|| 

*  Byam  Mirtiii'i  Sutiitioi  of  the  Coloniet  of  tha  Britith  Empire,  p.  190. 
t  Report  of  the  Britiih  Anociatioii,  for  1845. 
I  Hant'i  Merchant!'  Maaasine,  Febraary,  1842. 
%  Martin's  Statittiet  of  the  British  Colonies,  p.  144. 
n  Proceedings  Geol.  Soo.  London,  March  S6, 1846. 
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coMPRisura 

1.  CUBA. 

2.  JAMAICA. 

3.  PORTO  RICO. 

4.  BARBADOES. 
6.    GUADALOUPE. 

6.  ANTIGUA. 

7.  TRINIDAD. 

8.  GRENADA. 

9.  ST.  LUCIE. 
10.  MADEIRA. 
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ISLAND  OF  CUBA.— [Belonging  to  Spain.] 

Vicinity  of  Havana. — Bitumnaus  substance  caOed  Chapapott,  AsphaUwm 
or  SoHd  Bitvmen.^'^f  this  inflammable  mineral  substance  there  are  many 
f  arieties,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the  progress  of  this  book  They  differ 
in  consistency,  from  a  thin  fluid  to  a  solid  compact  mass,  with  concholdal 
fracture,  externally  resembling  coal,  and  itk  the  West  Indies,  not  unfrequently 
mistaken  for  that  combustible. 

German,  Judenpech,  ou     •  i  f  Asfalto, 

Dutch,      Jodenlym,  a^pantsM,  |  Chapapote,  1 

Tg^jj.     i  Asphaltum,  Portuguese,      Asphalto, 

'    (  Bitumen  Judaicum,  Russian,  Asfalt, 

Italian,     Asfalto,  JF)raich,  Bitume. 

These  comprehend  the  several  species  named  after  their  respective  quali- 
ties, Naphtha  ;  Petroleum ;  Maltha,  or  Sea  wax ;  Elastic  Bitumen,  or  Mineial 
Caoutchouc;  Compact  Bitumen,  or  Asphaltum;  Mineral  Pitch;  Bitumen 
Candidum ;  Mineral  Oil,  the  Seneca  or  Gennesee  Oil  of  the  United  States. 

The  chapapote  of  Cuba,  commonly  ^led  coal,  is  worked  or  mined  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  mineral,  and  appears  in  several  positions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Havana  and  Matanzas.  We  are  enabled  to  speak  of  this 
substance  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  localities.  In  the  Transact 
tions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  YI.  p.  191,  and  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  of  March,  1837,  are 
notices  of  a  vein  of  so  called  "  bituminous  coal,"  near  Havana,  by  Richard 
C.  Taylor.  We  refer  to  our  original  notes  on  which  those  communications 
were  based. 

Casualidad  Mine, — Situated  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Guanabacoa,  three 
leagues  from  Havana,  and  two  miles  from  the  sea  or  place  of  embarkation* 
In  a  region  of  metamorphic  and  magnesian  rocks,  of  which  the  most  preva- 
lent are  serpentines,  dioriles,  and  euphotides,  accompanied  by  veins  of 
quartz,  of  chalcedony,  and  often  of  copper,  occurs  the  substance  denominated 
chapapote.  Instead  of  a  coal  seam  in  the  formation  appropriate  to  that 
mineral,  which  we  had  been  invited  to  inspect,  we  saw  in  the  midst  of  these 
stratified  rocks,  true  wedge-formed  veins  there,  where  they  appear  at  the 
surface,  but  enlarging  downwards  to  the  breadth  or  thickness  of  several  feet. 
The  strike  of  the  Casualidad  vein  is  nearly  north  and  south,  conforming  to 
the  local  range  of  stratification,  although  the  general  range  is  nearly  east  and 
west,  following  the  direction  of  the  island.  At  the  point  excavated  by  the 
negro  workmen^  the  vein  was  laid  bare,  to  the  width  and  depth  of  near  forty 
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feet,  each  way;  its  character  being,  for  that  space,  fully  developed,  or  suf- 
ficiently so  to  enable  a  plan  and  section  to  be  constructed.  At  the  outcrop 
the  vein  is  scarcely  a  foot  thick,  but  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  it  is  enlarged 
to  nine  feet,  descending  nearly  vertically.  Thus,  at  the  rate  at  which  it 
continued  to  increase,  in  the  short  depth  proved,  it  was  anticipated  the  mass 
beneath  must  acquire  enormous  magnitude.  Several  lateral  branches  pass 
upwards  from  the  main  vein,  both  in  its  vertical  and  longitudinal  direction, 
aU  apparently  ramjfyin;^  from  a  voluminous  mass  below.  .  Slrictly  speaking, 
the  solid  bitumen  was  in  no  case  enclosed  between  walls,  but  seemed  rather 
to  occupy  fissures  in  the  ancient  rocks,  and  cavities  larger  than  we  could 
venture  to  speculate  upon.  The  ontcrop  was  easily  traced  about  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  yards,  but  beyond  this  no  effort  had  been  made  to  prove 
the  vein.  Miserably  inadequate  as  was  the  system  adopted  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  this  coal,  we  could  not  but  infer  that  an  enormous  amount  of  this 
substance  might  very  cheaply  be  obtained.  Under  the  management  then 
going  on,  all  the  water,  tfs  well  as  the  materials,  was  hobted  up  by  hand,  in 
small  vessels,  and  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  a  gang  of  negroes ;  economy 
in  labour  being  in  no  respect  consulted,  and  no  kind  of  machinery,  not  even 
a  windlass  or  wheelbarrow,  was  employed  in  the  so  called  mine.  i 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  the  vein  itself,  we  noted, 
that  the  asphaltum  was  disposed  in  horizontal  lamintn,  whatever  might  be 
the  inclination  of  the  veins  or  branches ;  thus  essentially  differing  from  the 
usual  character  of  coal  seams,  whose  lamination  is  always  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  strata. 

An  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Clemson;  the  result  is  as  follows : 

Carbon,  -  34.97 
Volatile  matter,  63.00 
Ashes  or  cinder,     2.03 


100.00 


Specific  gravity,  in  three  different  specimens,  1.142 — 1.1S9 — 1.197. 
Streak— dark,  bistre  brown. 

Externally  it  is  of  a  deep  jet-black ;  having  the  horizontal  sur&ces  of  the 
lamins  covered  with  curious  conchoidal  markings,  like  the  impress  of  a 
seal  upon  black  wax.  These  impressions  are  marked  with  concentric,  or 
rather  with  excentric  rings,  not  unlike  the  lines  of  growth  on  the  flat  valves 
or  upper  shells  of  some  bivalves.  They  vary  greatly,  in  diameter,  from  only 
half  an  inch,  to  a  foot. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  this  coal  or  asphalte  we  found  excavated  and 
stored;  some  of  which  had  been  employed  by  the  smiths  and  workers 
of  iron  in  Havana.  From  various  causes,  we  understand  that  the  mine  has 
been  prosecuted  very  feebly,  and  latterly  has  not  been  in  operation ;  nor  do 
the  proprietors  appear  to  have  a  ready  market  for  the  material. 

Ifear  Havana. — We  see  it  announced  that  a  combustible  similar  to  that 
we  have  described,  has  been  tried  by  the  Spanish  steam-frigates,  and  had 
been  pronounced  on  very  favourably.    The  analysis  is  as  follows : 

Carbon,  71.84 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen,     14.66 
Ashes  and  cinder,  13.50 

100.00 
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From  the  great  amount  of  impuritka  in  this  si^cimen,  we  presume  that 
it  Wis  derived  from  some  other  source  thaa  that  of  Casualidad  mine. 

Six  leagues  iGrom  the  mine  of  Casualidad,  towards  Maianzas,  a  body  of 
chapapote  exists,  from  whence  a  few  tons  have  been  forwarded  to  Philadel- 
phia, Liverpool,  and  London.  The  geology  of  the  vicinity  is  of  a  corre* 
sponding  character  to  that  we  have  described.*  The  chapapote  is,  however, 
far  more  compact  and  solid  than  that  of  the  Casualidad  vein.  It  emits, 
when  rubbed,  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of  amber.  It  is  very 
pure,  free  from  all  extraneous  matter ;  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  near  Havana,  and  the  mineral  is  more  resinous  and  less  friable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  is  ad  admirable  combustible,  where  much 
flame  is  a  desideratum,  for  such  purposes  as  evaporation,  and  for  heating 
surfaces ;  and  in  this  respect  it  must  be  superior  to  many  descriptions  of 
fuel  whose  proportion  of  volatile  matter  is  less.  For  the  generation  of 
steam,  for  boiling  or  c<«centrating  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  this  flaming  coal  appears  to  be  singularly  well  adapted* 
In  other  respects  it  cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  the  intense,  enduring, 
and  concentrated  heat  of  anthracite. 

As  it  contains  no  sulphuret  of  iron,  the  gas  would  be  wholly  free  from 
any  deleterious  admixture.  The  chapapote  might  also  be  profitably  em* 
ployed  in  the  manufacturing  of  lamp-black.  For  domestic  purposes  it  gives 
out  far  too  much  smoke,  in  burning,  to  form  a  desirable  fuel. 

Ckaptqiote  near  Haoana.^^Oihet  positions,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
principal  mine  of  this  substance,  show  its  prevalence  in  the  country.     We 
have  ourselves  examined  and  reported  upon  some  excavations,  at  two"" 
leagues  from  Havana ;  but  they  were  not  of  so  promising  a  character  as  at 
the  Casualidad  mine.t 

Mine  Prosperdad, — Partido  dt  San  Migutt.-^AsphaUum. — Six  miles 
from  Havana,  on  the  road  to  Taposte. 

An  article  of  M.  Castales,  in  the  Diaria  de  la  Hahana  of  1842,  has  ap* 
peared  in  the  scientific  journals  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  the 
analysis  last  quoted,  but  which  we  derived  from  another  source. 

The  substance  here  denominated  bituminous  coal,  is  of  the  two  varieties 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  is  developed  to  a  surprising  extent.  Two 
shaAs  have  been  sunk  here,  forty-five  yards  apart.  In  the  principal  one  of 
these,  the  coal  or  chapapote  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  seven  yards,  and 
contained  therein  to  t^ie  depth  of  forty  yards — the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
From  the  four  sides  of  this  shaft  four  straight  exploratory  galleries  have 
been  conducted,  in  opposite  directions,  thirty  yards  in  length;  in  all  which 
space  the  mass  of  bitumen  continues  horizontally,  and  without  any  interrupt 
tion.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  of  the  forty  yards  above  mentioned, 
instead  of  sinking  further  in  the  chapapote,  the  miners  proceeded  to  bore 
perpendicularly  down,  about  fifteen  yards  more ; — always  in  coal.  One  of 
the  galleries  communicates  with  the  other  shaft,  forty*five  yards  distant,  still 
continuing  entirely  in  coal.  At  four  hundred  yards  from  the  principal 
shaft,  a  third  pit  has  been  sunk,  which  reaches  the  coal  at  the  depth  of  four^ 
teen  yards. 

The  results  of  the  explorations  are  these.  In  the  small  space  indicated, 
a  body  of  coal,  asphaltum,  or  solid  bitumen,  is  thus  far  proved  to  be  fbrty-> 
eight  yards  Qone  hundred  and  forty-four  feet]  perpedicular,  and  more  than 

*  Silliman'i  Anerican  Joornal  of  Science,  1842. 

t  Philosophical  Magaxine,  R.  C.  T.,  March,  1887,  aad  TraBiaotiona  Anorican  Philoao- 
phical  Society. 
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OQO  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  surface  or  horizontal  extent:  that  is  to  say, 
and  it  is  to  be  understood,  so  far  only  as  had  been  bored  without  reaching 
the  bottom.  The  mass  is  spoken  of  as  almost  horizontal ;  but  its  true  form 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  ascertained  from  the  foregoing  data,  and,  moreover, 
the  position  of  the  stratified  rocks  is  stated  to  be  almost  vertical. 

According  to  the  report  of  an  English  engineer,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mines  in  the  world.  By  his  account,  which  however  is  not 
particularly  intelligible,  the  upper  part  was  highly  charged  witli  bitumen, 
and  was  convertible  into  good  coke.  The  lower  portion  consisted  of  an 
improved  quality,  being,  as  he  thinks,  less  bituminous  and  much  more 
compact.  A  railroad,  we  understand,  has,  of  late,  been  constructed  from 
the  mine  to  the  port.* 

Punta  leacas.^^The  existence  of  solid  bitumen  in  rocks,  near  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba,  not  far  from  Matanzas,  was  known  to  the  celebrated  Von 
Humboldt  This  mass,  he  observes,  reminds  us  of  the  asphaltum  of  Valorbe, 
in  the  Jura  Limestone.t 

Something  of  the  same  kind  also  occurs  at  Puy  de  la  Lege  in  France. 

Asphaltitm,  in  various  degrees  of  density,  occurs  among  the  serpentine 
and  magnesian  rocks  at  other  points  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  than  those  we 
have  indicated.  From  the  direct  observations  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  make,  it  seems  very  probable  that  all  the  bituminous  matters,  whether 
known  under  the  names  of  Chapapote ;  Asphalte ;  Mineral  Pitch ;  Petro- 
leum ;  mastic  bitumen ;  liquid  or  fixed  bitumen,  and  other  terms, — simple 
varieties  of  the  same  mineral  substance,  appear  at  the  surface,  at  the  points 
of  fracture  in  the  disturbed  and  metamorphic  regions.  In  other  words,  "  in 
the  centres  of  dislocation  of  the  beds.''| 

Petroleum, — Springs  are  abundant  near  Havana,  rising  from  fissures  in 
the  serpentine  rocks  at  Guanabacoa,  and  have  been  known  for  two  cen- 
turies at  least.  In  fact,  the  whole  country  is  impregnated  with  bituminous 
matter,  to  a  surprising  degree.  Even  the  solid  quartz,  the  serpentine  rocks, 
and  the  veins  of  Chalcedony,  have  cells  and  cavities  filled  with  liquid  pitch; 
and  the  air  is  scented  with  it,  when  these  rocks  are  broken  by  the  blows  of 
a  hammer.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  mineral  pitch  found  filling  the 
cavities  of  Chalcedony  and  calc-spar,  in  Russia.^ 

Even  in  the  bay  of  Havana,  the  shore,  at  low  water,  abounds  with 
asphalte  and  bituminious  shales,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  paying  of 
vessels,  as  a  substitute  for  tar.  It  is  stated  that,  in  buccaneering  tiroes, 
signals  used  to  be  made,  by  firing  masses  of  this  chapapote,  whose  dense 
columns  of  smoke  could  be  recognized  at  great  distances,  and  served  as 
signals  to  vessels  at  sea. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  Havana  was  originally  named,  by  the  early 
visitors  and  settlers,  Carine  ; — '*  for  there  we  careened  our  ships,  and  we 
pitched  them  with  the  natural  tar  which  we  found  lying  in  abundance  upon 
the  shores  of  this  beautiful  bay."|| 

Petroleum  leaks  out  in  some,  indeed  in  numberless,  places,  in  this  delight- 
ful island,  from  amidst  the  fissures  of  the  serpentine,  and  perhaps  haa 
deeply  seated  sources.  We  are  acquainted  with  abundant  springs  of  petro- 
leum between  Holquin  and  Mayari,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
also  possess  notices  of  others  in  the  direction  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.^ 

*  Mining  Review,  October,  1S40,  p.  76.  Also,  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  for  184S. 
t  Easai  Politique  lur  PIsIe  de  Cuba.  |  Office  de  Publicite. 

%  Allan's  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  p.  291.  t|  Barly  hialorj  of  Caba. 

t  Eaiai  Politique  aur  I'lale  de  Cuba. 
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^  In  fact,  the  entire  chain  of  the  West  India  and  Windward  islands  present 
simyar  phenomena  of  petroleum  springs,  beds  or  veins  of  asphaltum,  and 
accumulations  of  mineral  pitchy  and  traces  of  metamorphic  and  volcanic 
rocks,  in  great  abunduice. 

M.  Bousingault,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  bitumens  of  France,  remarks  that 
the  only  contradictory  fact  opposed  to  his  conclusion  that  the  geological 
position  of  mineral  pitch  is  in  formations  referable  to  the  supercretaceous 
group,  is  that  given  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  who  saw  at  Punta  d'Araya,  on 
the  coast  of  Garracas,  petroleum  issuing  A'om  mica  slate.  To  these  excep- 
tions might  be  added  many  more ;  for  we  have  seen  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  larger  islands  of  the  West  India  chain,  that  petroleum,  mineral  pitch,  and 
asphaltum,  in  various  degrees  of  solidity,  appear  between  the  fissures  of 
ancient  rocks,  particularly  of  the  magnesian  ckss,  serpentine,  euphotide, 
&c.,  and  in  regions  where  no  supercretaceous  rocks  occur,  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. So  also,  in  Europe,  bitumen  occurs  in  older  formations,  from 
the  coal  measures  down  to  granite. 

The  chemical  results  of  Uiese  inquiries,  however,  are  these : — ^That  glu- 
tinous bitumens  are  mixtures  of  two  substances,  which  we  can  isolate.  One 
of  these  principles  is  solid  and  fixed,  and  in  its  nature  approaches  to  asphalt 
The  other  is  liquid,  oily  and  volatile,"' and  resembles  petroleum  in  some  of 
its  properties.* 

Vegetable  remains  in  Tufa, — ^The  recent  calcareous  tufa  deposits,  so 
common  in  the  north-eastern  portions  of  Cuba,  contain  vast  quantities  of 
vegetable  casts,  impressions  of  stems  and  leaves,  and  seeds  of  plants,  such 
as  abound  in  the  vicinity  at  the  present  time.t  We  have  collected  abundant 
specimens  of  these,  at  the  base  of  the  metamorphic  limestone  range  of 
mountains  on  each  side  of  Gibara. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  COAL  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  trade  in  coals  from  Great  Britain  to  the  West  Indies  is  limited. 
They  are  partly  required  for  furnaces,  but  the  principal  quantity  consists  of 
a  particular  description  of  coal  for  steam  purposes,  under  contract  with  the 
British  government,  and  is  a  trade  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

The  governtnent  stations  are  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  Barbadoes,  and  some 
coals  go  to  St.  Thomas's.  The  average  price  of  the  coals  there  is  about 
455.  to  47s.  per  ton,  [s:$10.90  to  $11.40,]  according  to  the  demand.  They 
have  been  freighted  from  London,  costing  2Qs.  per  ton  there.  The  freight 
from  Newcastle  to  the  West  Indies  is  275.  6d.  to  SOs.j: 

English  bituminous  coal  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies,^ — In 
1831,  48,536  tons;  1832,  43,980;  1840,  82,564;  1841,  71,311;  1844, 
77,338;  1845,  102,339. 

British  coals  imported  into  the  Foreign  West  Indits.-^ln  1844,  26,592 
tons;  1845,  22,154. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  price  of  coal  varies  from  455.  to  475.  per  ton,  for 
government  contracts ;  it  has  been  occasionally  much  higher. 

The  importations  of  copper  ore  from  Santiago  and  other  ports  of  Cuba, 
constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  Swansea.  The  ships 
employed  in  this  trade  are  from  300  to  500  tons  burden.    The  chief  back 

*  Philoiophical  Magazine,  1837. 

t  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Society,  Vol.  IX.  p.  210. 

X  Evidence  on  the  coal  trade  of  London  in  1838,  p.  104. 

i  Official  Tablet  ofRetenae,  Commerce  and  Population. 
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freight  for  these  ships  is  Welsh  cosl.  It  was  feared  by  the  shippers  of  this 
Welsh  coal  that  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  bitamioous  coal,  of  high  value, 
at  more  than  one  point  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  port  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  itself,  would  materially  diminish,  if  not  entirely  cut  off^  the  mariiet 
ibr  the  supply  of  the  free-burning  coals  of  South  Wales.*  Owing»  however, 
to  other  circumstances,  rather  than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the 
Cuba  asphaltum,  there  has  not,  at  present,  been  experienced  any  change  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  coals;  but  the  demand  in  a  tropical  climate  can 
never,  we  think,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  very  extensive. 


11.  JAMAICA.— [Great  Britain.] 

Three  or  four  thin  seams  of  true  coal,  embedded  in  shale,  were  desciibed 
in  1825,  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.t  None  of  these  beds  were  in  sufficient  thickness  to  constitute  a 
profitable  or  workable  coal  stratum.  It  appears,  also,  that  bituminous  coal 
exists  on  the  other,  or  south  side  of  the  island,  within  ten  miles  of  Kingston* 
It  burns  with  a  clear,  bright  flame,  and  is  said  to  be  good ;  but  the  thick** 
ness  of  the  seam  there  is  not  mentioned.} 

Island  Tariff, — On  coals,  fexcept  those  for  the  Royal  Mail  Company,] 
Sd,  per  ton ;  duties  under  the  British  act,  1842,  4  per  cent. 


III.  PORTO  RICO.— [Spain.] 

In  the  returns  of  exports  from  this  Spanish  island,  coals  are  mentioned. 
We  possess  no  further  information. 

*  RemonstratiTB  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  March,  1842. 

t  Tram.  Geol.  Society  of  London,  Vol  .II.  Mcond  ieriet,  p.  143. 

X  Mining  Journal,  London,  April,  1837. 
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IV.  BARBADOES.— [Great  Britain.] 

Compact  bitumem  or  asphalte  abounds  here,  as  in  several  other  West  India 
IsUnds.  In  this,  it  supplies,  in  a  great  measure,  the  place  of  coal.  Dr. 
Wi]kins  has  published  some  "  observations  on  the- green  mineral  naphtha  of 
Barbadoes." 

The  calcareous  rocks  here  are  frequently  impregnated  with  bitumen. 
There  is  a  petroleum  or  burning  spring,  at  St.  Andrew's  parish.  It  goes 
by  the  name  of  green  tar,  and  often  supplies  the  want  of  pitch  and  lamp 
oil.* 

Tariff  on  coals,^ — Colonial  duty  on  coal  imported,  25.  per  ton.  Crown 
foreign  duty,  20  per  centi 

May,  1845. — ^It  is  announced  that  some  '*  very  superior  coal "  has  been 
discovered  on  Grove  Plantation  estate,  "  and  various  parts  of  the  island, 
which,  for  plantation  purposes,  is  considered  fully  eoual  to  the  imported 
English  coal."  This  substance  may,  perhaps,  be  t£e  solid  bitumen  or 
asphalte  above  alluded  to. 

We  have  recently  se^en  an  analysis  of  this  bituminous  coal  by  Mr.  JEIera- 
path,  as  follows.  We  place  by  its  side  in  another  column,  the  analysis  of 
the  Cuba  chapapote,  whereby  the  analogy  of  the  two  is  satisfactorily  shown  r 

Bitumen,  resolvable  by  heat  into  tar  and  gas, 
Coke,  or  Carbon,  .  -  -  -  - 
Ashes,  (no  sulphur,)  -        -        -        - 

Total,  100.00  100.00 

Mr.  H.  observes,  that  'Uhe  large  proportion  of  bitumen,  in  proportion  to 
the  carbon,  will  prevent  this  coal  from  being  used  as  a  common  fuel,  unless 
it  be  mixed  with  some  substance  more  fixed  in  the  fire.  Hard  charcoal, 
more  refractory  coal,  and  even  perhaps  earthy  substances,  would  be  bene- 
ficial. It  could  be  employed  in  the  production  'of  gas,  of  which  it  would 
furnish  a  large  quantity,  and  of  a  very  rich  quality,  even  exceeding  that  of 
cannel  coal — the  best  for  that  purpose  hitherto  known." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Barbadoes  Railway  has  announced  that  the  geolo- 
gical formation  of  the  Scotland  distriA  of  the  island,  which  he  had  opportu- 
nities  to  inspect,  leaves  little  doubt  thai  it  contains  coal  measures  to  a  great 
extent. 

The  Barbadoes  Standard  confirms  the  above^  and  states  that  the  result  of 
a  scientific  examination  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Joseph,  leads 
to  the  confident  belief  of  the  existence  of  useful  coal.  This  combustible, 
it  is  stated,  is  different  from  that  bituminous  substance  so  long  in  use  in 
Barbadoes,  of  which  the  analysis  by  Mr.  Herapath  is.fuxnished  in  a  preeed 
ing  paragraph.:}^ 

*  Dt.  Sk«y  in  Geol.  Tram.  Vol.  Ht.  1S16. 
t  Mining  Joarnal,  24th  Jannary,  1846. 
X  Mining  Jooraal,  14Ui  Febroary,  1846. 


BarbadoM. 

Cab*. 

61.60 

63.00 

36.90 

34.97 

1.50 

2.03 
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GUADALOUPE.— [France.] 

Contains  a  volcano,  rising  five  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  has  no  regular  crater,  but  smoke  issues  out  of  three  or  four  different  spote. 
Not  far  from  the  shore,  south-west  of  the  volcano,  is  a  place  in  the  sea  which 
sends  up  boiling  hot  water. 


ANTIGUA,— [Great  Britain.] 

Although  somewhat  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  petrified  tertiary 
wood  that  it  contains,  specimens  of  which,  when  polished,  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  it  does  not  appear  that  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  within  the 
limits  of  the  island.* 

The  monocotyledonous  structure  of  the  stems  of  palms  is  beautifuUy 
preserved  in  these  lignites,  and  no  examples  surpass  them  in  beauty  and 
intere8t.t 

Four  distinct  species  of  fossil  palm  occur  in  the  pliocene  tertiary  of  the 
island  of  Antigua.^ 


TRINIDAD.— [New  Granada.] 

The  pitch  lake,  lagoon,  basin,  or  plain,  [for  it  has  been  called  by  all  these 
epithets,]  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  require  notice  in  our  list  of  deposits 
or  accumulations  of  bituminous  substances.  It  is  described  as  three  miles 
in  circumference ;  but  its  depth  is  unknown,  being  incapable  of  admeasure- 
ment This  substance  is  used  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  probably 
differs  little,  except  in  density,  from  the  chapapote  of  Cuba.  We  may  not 
greatly  err,  if  we  ascribe  them  to  a  common  origin.^ 

!  £!:  Nogent.  t  Mtntoll'i  Medals  of  Ciwtioo,  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

;  ProfoMor  Unger.  %  Allan's  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  art.  Bitamen. 
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The  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  locality  of 
asphaltum  in  the  world.  It  occupies  the  highest  land  in  the  island,  and 
emits  a  strong  smell,  sensible  at  ten  miles  distance.  Its  first  appearance  is 
that  of  a  lake  of  water ;  but  when  viewed  more  nearly,  it  seems  to  be  a  sur- 
face of  glass.  In  hot  weather,  its  surface  liquefies  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 
and  it  cannot  then  be  walked  upon.  The  geological  data  in  the  vicinity 
exhibit  traces  of  volcanic  agency:  and  not  only  in  the  lake  itself,  but  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  seen  holes  and  fissures,  sometimes  containing  liquid 
bitumen.*  Fissures  of  great  length,  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  traverse  the 
surface  of  this  lake,  in  every  direction,  and  are  generally  filled  with  water. 
The  consistence  and  general  appearance  of  the  asphalte  is  that  of  pit-coal ; 
only  the  colour  is  raUier  grayer.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  breaks  into  small 
cellular,  glassy  fragments.  Some  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  surface 
are  covered  with  thin  brittle  scoria.  /    * 

We  know  not  if  any  practical  employment  of  a  mineral  substance,  here  so 
astonishingly  abundant,  has  yet  been  suggested  or  undertaken,  on  an  ex* 
tensive  scde.  It  surely  was  not  placed  there  in  vain.  Beside  the  purpose 
above  mentioned,  that  of  paying  ships,  and  thereby  protecting  them  from 
that  pest  of  the  West  India  seas,  the  teredo,  or  borer,  it  is  capable  of  being 
used  as  an  ordinary  varnish,  and  in  a  variety  of  minor  matters.! 

It  has  been  attempted  to  apply  the  asphaltum,  brought  from  this  lagoon, 
to  the  same  objects  as  pitch  and  tar^  but  it  is  found  to  require  so  large  an 
admixture  of  oil  that  it  becomes  too  expensive.  If  it  could  be  economically 
applied,  Trinidad  might  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  whole  world.]: 

Petroleum, — South  of  Gape  de  la  Brea  is  a  submarine  volcano,  which 
occasionally  boils  up,  and  discharges  a  quantity  of  petroleum.  Another 
occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  which  throws  up  on  the  shore  masses 
of  bitumen,  black  and  brilliant  as  jet. 

Coal, — Schistose  plumbago  has  been  discovered  in  Trinidad,  and  near  it 
is  a  mine  of  coal,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea-shore.^  We  have  seen  no 
details. 

Lignite, — M.  Link  has  made  microscopical  observations  on  some  lignites 
from  Trinidad,  and  has  recognized  therein  the  structure  of  the  wood  of  the 
palm.ll 


GRENADA.— [Great  Britain.] 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  discovery  of  coal  beds,  but  it  is  reported  by 
Dr.  Simpson  that  the  red  secondary  sandstone  of  this  island  contains  vege- 
table fossils ;  such  as  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  plants.!} 

*  Dr.  Ure'8  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c. 

t  Essay  on  Bitumen ;  its  uses  in  remote  ages,  and  itf  revWal  in  modern  times,  and  appli  - 
cability  to  varions  purposes,  1839. 

X  Trinidad  Almanac  for  1840.    App.  c.  4. 

i  Martin's  Statistics  of  the  British  Colonies,  p.  36. 

II  Annates  des  Mines,  Tome  XVII.  p.  576. 

t  Martin's  Statistics  of  the  British  Colonies,  p.  43. 
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ST.  LUCIE.— [Great  Britain.] 

In  corroboration  of  the  geological  evidence,  bo  frequently,  and  we  may 
even  say  so  universally  presented,  that  the  entire  group  or  range  of  the 
Antilles,  from  Trinidad  to  Cuba,  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  subjected  to 
volcanic  influence,  which  is  occasionally  felt  even  at  the  present  day,  we 
add  here,  that  this  island  yet  contains  an  active  volcano.  Its  summit  la. 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  within  its  crater  are 
several  deep  depressions,  filled  with  boiling  water  and  mud.  From  one«of 
the^e  rises,  at  intervals,  a  column  of  smoke.  The  last  eruption  of  this  voU 
cano,  of  which  we  have  any  information,  took  place  in  1812.* 


ISLAND   OF   MADEIRA.— [Portugal.] 

Brown  coal  or  lignite  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  on  the  banks 
of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  George.  Professor  Johnstone  considers, 
it  to  be  the  dried  relict  of  an  ancient  peat  bog,  and  that  its  lustre,  com- 
pactness, and  rhomboidal  fracture,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  basalt  which 
overlies  it.     An  analysis  gave 

Carbon,  .....  60.70 

Hydrogen,  .....        5.82 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen,  ...  33.48 

100.00 
and  20.05  of  ash.     This  is  the  organic  constitution  of  true  peat ;  but  no 
peat  exists  at  present  in  Madeira,  nor  has  been  noticed  so  near  the  equator. 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  this  deposit  may  indicate  a  former  colder  cli- 
mate in  that  latitude. 

*  Geography  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  p.  36. 
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Entire  area  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Islands,  Ireland 
and  the  Channel  Islands.    Square  miles,  120,290 ;  acres,  76;965,382. 

PopuUuian, 

In  England  1831,  13,091,005;  Wales,  806,182;  Scotland,  2,365,1 14 ; 
Reland,  7,767^101 ;  British  Isles,  103,710;  Army  and  Navy  &c.  277,017. 
Total,  24,410,429.  In  England  and  Wales,  in  1845, 16,684,600 ;  in  1846» 
17,000,000,  and  over.    Total  amount,  27,020,000. 

The  whole  area  of  the  British  Empire  is  now  computed  to  be,  6,890,000 
square  miles,  or  4,712,760,000  acres. 

Estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Great  Britain, 
bj  Mr.  Tennant,  in  1846  :— 

Coals,  ^,100,000;  Iron,  ^68,400,000;  Copper,  £1,200,000;  Lead, 
^6920,000 ;  other  meUls  and  salt,  £5,380,000.  Total  annual  value  of  pro- 
ductions, £25,000,000. 

Money,  Weights,  Measures. 

Gold. — ^The  standard  gold  sovereign  containing  l-12th  alloy,  weighs 
123.274  grains. 

1  lb.  troy  of  this  standard  gold,  computed  at  £3. 17. 10^  per  oz.,  is  coined 
into  46.74  sovereigns  a  £46. 14. 6.     No  duty  is  charged  on  its  coinage. 

Value  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  United  States  currency  =  $4.  83c.  8m. 

Siher. — ^The  standard  silver  contains  18-240ths  alloy. 

1  lb.  of  this  silver  is  coined  into  66  shillings,  of  which  4  are  taken  as 
seignorage,  or  mint  duty;  nearly  6  per  cent.  Value  per  lb.  standard 
£3. 6. 0.    Each  shilling  contains  87.27  grains  standard. 

1  lb.  troy  of  the  same  silver  is  coined  into  32  Company's  Rupees,  of 
which  2  per  cent  are  taken  as  mint  duty. 

Copper  is  valued  at  £224  per  ton  s=  24  pence  to  the  pound  avoirdupois. 

Ckmpariiwe  Currencies. 

English.         French.        United  SUtei. 

5.  d.       franc  ct.  dollar  c. 

Spanish  Piastre,  4  4}  5  43  1.05 

Prussian  Rix  dollar,  3  0  0.72 

United  States  dollar,  45.  I6dec.,  4  li  5  18  1.00 

Hindostan,  Sicca  Rupee,  2  0  0.48 

French,  Franc,  0  9  69      1  00  0.19.3 

English,  Shilling,           j  1  1  16  0,24 
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TFeighis, 

I  lb.  avoirdapois,  a  453.544  Grammes  of  France  mm  0.97  lb.  of  Berlin. 

112  lbs.  a  1  cwt  of  which  20  cwt  makes  1  ton  »  2240  lbs.  English 
3s  1  quintal  Engl. 

1  English  ton  a  10.1405  metrical  quintals,  or  1,015  Kilogrammes  of 
France. 

1  Kilogramme  usuel  of  France  is  22&.  9oz.  A^dwi.  avoirdupois. 

1  metrical  quintal  of  France  is  220  lbs.  English  «  100  Kilogrammes. 

Weight  of  1  Newcastle  chaldron  of  coals,  2,676  Ft,  Kilog  »  2  tons  and 
13  cwt.  Engl. 

Weight  of  1  Last  about  3^  tons,  «  99.54  cubic  feet. 

26}  cwt  was  the  legal  weight,  by  act  of  Parlt.  1831,  of  1  London  chal- 
dron of  coals. 

53  cwt.  1  Newcastle  chaldron. 

1  barrel  of  meat  »  200  lbs>  1  tierce  of  do.  «*  304  lbs. 

1  sack  of  flour  »  2B0  lbs. 

Measures  of  Capacity  and  Solidity. 

I  English  Winchester  bushel  contains  2150.42  inches  ««  36.236  French 
latres. 

1  English  Imperial  bushel  contains  2218  inches  weighing  80  lbs.  of  water. 

2.84  English  Winchester  bushels  »  3}  cubic  feet «  22  imperial  gallons 
an  1  hectolitre. 

26§  English  bushels  to  1  ton,  when  dry. 

1  English  bushel  weighs  84  or  85  lbs. 

1  ton  »  252  imperial  gallons. 

On  the  M  system  of  selling  coals  by  measure. 

1  sack  of  coab  -  •  » 3  bushels. 

1  Tat  -  -  •  Bs  3  sacks. 

r  11  sacks. 
1  heaped  London  chaldron  -  <  36  bushels. 

i   4  vats. 
^  21  chaldrons  -  •  -  »  1  score. 

1  Imperial  byshel  even,  -  2218  cubic  inches. 

1  Imperial  bushel  heaped,  -  2815        do. 

1  Boll  » 36  Winchester  gallons,  ^  9675        do. 

IFother,  -  -  -    —77,414        do. 

1  Last,  [now  used  in  the  Hanse  Towns.] «  99,540  cubic  feet. 
7$  bolls,  ...  a  1  cubic  yard  of  coal. 

6  bolls,  -  -  -  ^1  chaldron. 

In  Ireland,  1  barrel  or  kish  represents  6}  cwt  or  about  3  barrels  to  1  ton. 
In  Scotland,  36  cubic  yards  of  coal  are  equivalent  to  32  tons  weight 
In  England,  1  cord  of  wood  is  4  feet  high,  8  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  deep  ss 
128  cubic  feet. 

Measures  of  Length  and  Area. 
1  French  metre  is  «  3/t.  3tn.  V7dec.  =  Sjf.  28dec.  «=  39tn.  ^Idee. 
1  Pn.is.K  i^^ri^x  ^rn  f  0.4046  Hcctars  of  France. 

iftln  °*i!^^^  {l-^l    Morgen  of  Prussia. 

4840  K|.  yards,  ^  \  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
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The  imperial  acre,  Englisfa,  is  to  the  Scotch  acre  as  1  to  1.261. 
do.  do.  Irish  acre  as     I  to  1.62. 

1  Irish  acre  contains  1  acre  2  roods,  19  poles  English. 
30}  Irish  acres  are  equal  to  49  imperial  acres. 

The  English  commercial  and  financial  year  closet  on  the  5th  of  January, 
annually. 


THE  COAL-FIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  HER 
PROSPERITY. 

In  the  following  pages,  although  expressly  appropriated  to  British  coal 
statistics,  the  English  reader  will  probably  discern  little  of  novelty  or  origi- 
nality. Our  office,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  present  work,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  arrangement  and  concentration  of  details  which,  in  various 
shapes  and  through  various  channels,  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  made 
public.  On  entering  upon  so  important  a  section,  we  might  commence  by 
expatiating,  with  others,  on  the  incalculable  value  to  Great  Britain  of  her 
deposits  of  mineral  combustibles  and  ores ;  on  their  surprising  influence  on 
her  power  at  home  and  abroad,  and  on  the  share  they  have  had  in  raising 
her  to  her  present  lolly  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  data 
thus  brought  together,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  conducted, 
naturally  suggest  the  tracing  of  the  progress  towards  such  a  magnificent 
result.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  the  evidence  which 
these  pages  contain,  that  this  island,  so  fortunately  circumstanced,  is  not 
destined  to  remain  a  solitary  instance  of  rapid  advancement  in  productive 
and  industrial  prosperity,  through  the  agency  of  coal  and  iron.  Other, 
and  distant  countries,  following  so  successful  an  example,  are  applying 
themselves  with  energy  to  the  development  of  similar  resources.  However 
rapid  the  progress  made  by  England,  we  are  able  to  show  that  France,  Bel- 
gium, Prussia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  are,  in  our  day,  scarcely 
less  active  in  relation  to  mining  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  extraor- 
dinary advantages  which  have  elevated  Great  Britain  to  her  present  eminence 
are,  in  great  measure,  of  local  origin.  They  are  mainly  ascribable  to  that 
bounteous  supply  of  mineral  wealth  which  nature  has  assigned  to  her;  to  the 
enterprising  character  of  her  people  who  have  turned  them  to  such  good 
account,  and  to  her  insular  position. 

To  her  peculiar  geology,  also;  to  the  disposition  or  distribution,  within 
her  rock  formations,  of  the  mineral  substances  that  are  pre-eminently  the 
most  serviceable  to  mankind ;  to  their  extraordinary  accessibility,  and  to  the 
abundant  facilities  for  transportation,  from  within  and  from  without,  this 
country  is  especially  indebted.  "  From  the  Grampians  to  Sussex,  and  from 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea,  the  predominating  geological  feature  of 
the  British  island  is  the  carboniferous  series,  with  the  most  magnificent  coal 
deposits,  accessible  in  every  direction.  These  have  been  the  source  of 
Britain's  internal  riches,  and  the  great  cause  of  the  development  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  which  distinguish  her  above  all  other  countries.  Had  the 
granite  of  the  Grampians,  it  has  been  said,  and  said  justly,  extended  into 
Sussex,  or  the  chalk  of  Sussex  to  the  Grampians,  the  whole  course  of  British 
history  would  have  been  changed.  Nineteen  of  6ur  roost  important  manu- 
facturing cities,  which  lie  upon  the  new  red  sandstone ;  drawing,  from  beneath 
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it,  the  coal,  iron,  and  lime*— the  aources  of  their  manuractaring  proaperitjr,^- 
in  either  case,  it  is  probable,  would  never  have  existed."* 

It  is  due  to  the  uorivalJed  acoessibility,  bjr  sea,  to  the  best  coal  basins  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  from  so  many  points  around  the  circumference 
of  the  island, — where  coals  of  many  varieties  and  admirable  qualities,  can  be 
shipped  at  the  veiy  sites  where  they  are  mined,— that  Great  Britain  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  furnish  such  enormous  and  cheap  supplies,  not  only  to 
the  home  consumers,  but  nearly  to  every  maritime  countiy  in  Europe.  In 
this  respect,  she  is  far  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  her  rival  conti- 
nental producers,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  whose  coal-fields 
lie  remote  from  the  seaboard. 

From  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne,  an  extent  of  three  hundred  leagues  of  coast, 
there  are  but  two  coal-fields,  and  those  are  at  some  distance  from  the  sea. 
In  regard,  also,  to  the  quality  of  the  coal,  France  is  less  fortunate  than  Eng- 
land ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  basins  of  Anzin,  Saint  Etienne,  and  a 
few  others,  the  collieries  of  the  interior  yield  an  inferior  species  of  carbona- 
ceous iuel.f  Both  these  circumstances  combine  to  render  France,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  the  better  sorts  of  coal. 
Hence,  the  French  government  annually  make  large  and  increasing  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  English  coals,  at  their  various  depots,  for  the  use  of 
their  steam  marine,  on  service. 

The  incapability  of  Belgium — ^with  her  own  increasing  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  in  view  of  her  diminished  powers  of  production,  and  the 
remoteness  of  her  coal-fields  from  the  sea-ports, — to  supply  the  steam  navy 
of  France  with  any  material  portion  of  its  requisite  fuel,  is  perfectly  well 
understood.  The  diminished  supply  to  France  from  Belgium,  in  1846  and 
1647,  and  the  corresponding  increase  from  Great  Britain,  will  be  seen  from 
our  statistical  tables.  As  to  Spain,  when  the  immense  newly  opened  coal- 
field of  Asturias,  lying  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  shall  be  adequately 
developed,  and  its  qualities  more  fully  ascertained,  it  will  be  seen  how  far 
she  can,  independent  of  her  own  increasing  demands,  meet  the  growing 
wants  of  France  and  of  Southern  Europe.  In  the  mean  while,  should  it 
continue  the  policy  of  England  to  diminish  her  own  indigenous  resources, 
by  furnishing  so  largely  and  so  freely  to  the  other  European  nations,  there 
seems,  at  present,  no  reason  to  doubt  her  ability  to  do  so,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  even  at  an  accelerated  ratio. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  railway  system  in  England,  an  interesting 
fact  was  pointed  out  by  a  writer  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  that 
the  various  coal-fields  of  England  and  Scotland,  will,  from  each  adjoining 
field,  meet  the  next  adjacent  coal-field  nearly  on  a  radius  of  thirty  miles ; 
thus  forming  a  chain  of  deposits  from  Scotland  to  South  Wales.  The 
whole  interior  country,  therefore,  firom  north  to  south,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be  supplied  with  coals  through  the  agency  of  the  railroad  system,  neariy 
within  that  circumference,  from  their  several  central  points. 

The  east  and  west  coasts,  to  their  very  verge,  do  not  exceed  fifty  miles  at 
any  point,  from  the  nearest  coal  district.  The  south-east  and  south-west  of 
England;  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  norfh-west  of  Ireland,  form  the 
roost  distant  points;  yet  those  do  not  exceed  150  miles.  The  object  of  the 
author,  from  whom  we  quote,  is  hence  to  show,  that  if  London,  not  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  nearest  mines,  can  be  supplied  with  railway-carried 

*  ^amC'^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^*  ^  *'  ^"^  *^  Eailroadf,"  in  1846.    Alio,  Miiiiiif  JMnal, 
tMiniDg  Joaraal,  Sept.  aotii,  1846. 
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coals,  it  18  evident  that  the  interior  of  the  countrji  at  no  pomt  fifty  miles, 
and  in  general,  less  than  thirty  milea,  firom  the  coal  mines,  with  immaterial 
exceptions,  will  be  more  certainly  and  extensively  supplied  by  similar  means 
than  through  the  sea-ports,  and  that  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  coasting 
trade  must  ensue.*  It  is  therefore  inferred,  and  we  think  with  good  reason, 
that  the  English  railroads  seem  destined,  at  no  distant  time,  to  diminish  the 
shipments  by  sea,  for  home  consumption,  except  from  the  coal  districts  on 
the  seaboard,  and  also  for  long  distances;  as  they  have  already  almost  super* 
seded  canals  in  the  interior. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

As  there  is  no  system  of  supervision  adopted  in  the  mining  regions  here, 
as  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  exact 
account  of  the  quantity  of  coal  which  is  annually  raised  in  the  mines;  and, 
although  the  shipments  from  the  sea-ports  are  registered  with  regularity,  no 
returns  are  made,  or  are  obtainable,  of  the  consumption  in  the  interior. 
Consequently,  we  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual  annual 
yield  of  the  mines,  and  all  the  published  statements  are  but  crude  approxima- 
tions. Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  in  a  chapter  on  Economic  Geology,  showed 
by  tabular  documents,  in  1840,  that  the  average  vabte  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  British  islands,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  sterling ;  of 
which  about  eight  millions  arise  from  iron,  and  nine  millions  from  coal,  at 
the  pit's  mouth. 

A  more  recent  estimate,  by  Mr.  Tennant,  probably  derived  from  the  siame 
scarce,  places  the  annual  value  of  the  iron  produced,  at  ^8,400,000,  and  of 
the  coal  at  ^,100,000. 

Annual  amauiU  produced. — ^In  1839,  Mr.  McCulloch  published  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  total  produce  in  Great  Britain,  which  statement  was 
generally  considered,  at  the  time,  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  other,  but 
still  under  this  mark« 

Toot. 

Domestic  consumption  and  small  manufactures,         -         18,000,000 

Employed  in  iron  making,  and  general  manufactures,  rail*  )  i  a  e^e  aaa 
ways,  steamboats,  &c.  - j     ^    p 

Exports  to  Ireland, 1,000,000 

Exports  to  colonies  and  foreign  parts,        ...  1,449,417 

In  1839,        31,024,417 

A  later  estimate  brings  up  the  aggregate  production  to  34,000,000,  and 
we  have  even  heard  of  estimates  as  high  as  36,000,000,  and  the  consump- 
tion in  the  interior  is  calculated  at  23300,000  tone. 

The  latter  calculations  are,  from  the  reasons  given,  somewhat  doubtful. 
Assuming  them  to  be  approximately  conect,  the  production  of  the  year  1845 
may  be  thus  stated. 

•  Tom. 

Shipped  coastwise,  as  per  official  returns,    -        -        •        8,723,468 

Shipped  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries,      -    .    •        21^31,282 

Interior  consumption,  of  which  12,000,000  tons  were  1  03  cm  qoo 

estimated  to  be  consumed  in  the  iron  works,        -       j     ^    p 

In  1845,        34,754,750 
•  «<  Shtpi  tnd  Rttlwayi,"  1846. 
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That  the  quantity  assigned  for  the  consumption  of  the  interior,  in  1845,^ 
is  not  overrated,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  fact  stated,  in  1816, 
by  a  committee  of  the  coal-owners  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  that 
10,808,046  tons  of  coal  were  annually  transported  by  the  land  carriage  and 
canals  of  the  interior,  while  the  whole  amount  shipped,  both  for  foreign  and 
domestic  consumption,  was  only  4,000,000  tons.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
understood  that  the  demand  for  coal  for  the  iron  and  other  manufactories  of 
South  Wales,  was  not  less  than  5,000,000  tons. 

The  increased  demand  for  domestic  use,  for  iron  works,  potteries,  glass- 
works, factories,  steam  engines,  &c.  in  the  interior,  and  the  improved  faci- 
lities for  transportation,  during  the  interval  of  thirty  years,  has  immensely 
enlarged  the  internal  "  movement"  of  coal. 

In  1844,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
mining  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  France,  were 
respectively  as  follows. 


In  Prussia,  35,000 
In  Pennsylvania,  (  In 
15,000  \  In 


In  G.  Britain. 
In  coal  mines,  118,333 
iron  mines,     10,949 


In  France.        In  Belgium. 
39,330  persons.       38,490 
1,963       "  3,808 


GENERAL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  THE  PLACES  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  quantities  of  all  coals,  coke  and 
culm,  shipped,  both  for  foreign  ejportation  and  for  home  cotisumptum, 
coastwise,  from  British  ports,  in  the  following  years. 


Year*. 

ToDf. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tods. 

1819 

4,365,040 

1828 

5,603,807 

1841 

9,498,193 

1820 

4,803,427 

1836 

7,389,272 

1842 

9,648,973 

1822 

4,788,839 

1837 

8,204,201 

1843 

9,313,295 

1824 

6,279,192 

1838 

8,604,142 

1844 

9,076,343 

1826 

6,856,547 

1839 

8,672,430 

1846 

11,254,760 

COASTWISE  SHIPMENTS  AND  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  Coal  shipped  at  the  several  ports  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  coastwise,  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Coastwise  Shipments.                                                      | 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

1836 
1837 
1839 

6,472,404 
7,090,691 
7,223,913 

1841 
1842 
1843 

7,649,899 
7,651,623 
7,447,084 

1844 
1846 

7,377,862 
8,723,468 
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Table  of  the  quantity  of  Coal  shipped  from  British  ports  to  the  Colonies 
and  Channel  Islands. 


Shipmenta  to  the  Colonies. 

To  the  Channel 
blands. 

Yeart. 

Tom. 

Teara. 

Tons. 

Tona. 

1819 
1822 
1825 
1828 
1834 

71,497 
111,822 
114,264 
128,092 
177,721 

1841 
J  842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

344,729 
333,000 
307,000 
278,943 
375,302 

65,900 

55,588 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  coals  and  culm  brought  coastwise,  [and  by 
inland  communications,]  into  the  port  of  London,  in  tons  weight:  from 
various  parliamentary  returns :  including  also  the  number  of  vessels  or 
cargoes,  the  prices  paid  in  the  north,  and  amount  of  duties  received  thereon 
in  London. 

Note, — Occasionally  discrepancies  are  observable  between  the  returns 
adopted  here,  and  found  in  other  sources,  considered  to  be  official.  In 
some  of  the  latter  cases  they  include  the  coal  brought  by  sea  only,  omitting 
the  small  amount  of  inland  coals.  In  others,  they  represent  the  quantities 
entered  annually  for  payment  of  duties  :  while  other  tables,  derived  from  the 
chamberlain's  office,  show  the  quantities  imported,  as  computed  from  the 
arrivals,  in  the  same  periods.  10(/.  per  chaldron^  for  weighing  and  mea- 
suring coal. 


Entered 

Ships 
coastwise 

Prices  at  NewcasUe 

Coal  da- 
Ues  re- 

Years. 

for  duty. 

or  car- 

and Sunderland. 

ceived  in 

Tons. 

goes. 

London. 

Duly  13f.  9|d.  per  chaldron, 

lo99 

300,000 

s. 

d. 

DoUars. 

jeSterl. 

Duty  12«.  per  new  chaldron. 

1781 

821,627 

26.927 

Subject  to  coast  dutr  of  9s. 
Ad,  per  London  chaldron. 

(1801 

1,077,610 

10 

4 

2.50 

38,391 

<1820 

1,6JI2.33J 

13 

0 

3.15 

52,410 

reduced  to  6s.  in  1824. 

(1822 

1,661,307 

11 

11 

2.89 

54,850 

Coals  brought  by  sea  only. 

ri825 

1826 

;  1827 

\  1828 

1,^56,606 

6,664 

12 

8 

3.05 

63,649 

Subject  to  public  import  daty 
in  the  Thames,  4s.  per  ton 

2,040,251 

6,810 

13 

6 

3.27 

63,277 

l,!S-^3,3ai 

6,491 

13 

6 

3.27 

60,147 

or   6s.   per  London   chal- 

1,^60,559 

6,760 

13 

6 

3.27 

62,582 

dron,  of  25j  cwt.  and  mu- 

1829 

2,  n  1^,975 

6,992 

12 

9 

8.07 

66,076 

nicipal  duty  of  4d.  per  ton, 

1   1S30 
^1831 

2,UT^K'^75 

7,108 

12 

4 

2.97 

64,628 

2,0?3,(i73 

7,006 

12 

4 

2.97 

62,836 

1832 

2,U9,820 

7,628 

12 

3 

2.95 

72,196 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Lon- 

1833 

2,0U,S04 

7,077 

10 

6 

2.56 

39,898 

don  duties,  March  1,  1831. 

,    1834 

2,1 1^0,  a  17 

7,404 

10 

9 

2.61 

69,010 

Brought  both  by  sea  and  by 

\  1835 

2,201^. MG 

7,958 

11 

0 

2.67 

68,005 

inland  navigation,  - 

1836 

2,  iO:.;,673 

8,162 

11 

0 

2.67 

76,765 

1837 

2,r'H.sii66 

8,720 

11 

0 

2.67 

79,915 

,1838 

2y'i>i\,{\\ib 

9,003 

11 

0 

2.67 

85,197 

'1839 

2,U:;o,Jl6 

9,340 

11 

0 

2.67 

1840 

2,589,087 

9,132 

11 

0 

2.67 

Cotstwiae  and  inland. 

<  1841 

1842 

Ll843 

2,942,738 
2,764,719 
2,628,620 

10,272 
9,691 
9,593 

11 

0 

2.67 

Duty  4s.  per  ton. 

1844 

2,536,166 

9,466 

Free. 

DotyremoTed,  - 

(1845 
21846 

3,403,320 
2^63,765 

11,987 
10,488 

MS 
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The  increase,  firoiii  1800  to  1846,  is  ascribable,  mainlj,  to  the  enlarged 
employment  of  steam  power,  and  steam  navigation,  in  addition  to  the  enor- 
mous consumption  for  gas-lighting. 

From  1841  to  1844  there  appears  to  be  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  sup- 
ply :  but  in  1845  it  was  compensated  by  the  largest  importation  that  ever 
entered  the  port  of  London :  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
2521  ships,  and  912,410  tons.  To  this  may  be  added  the  quantity  which 
passed  through  the  city  boundary,  and  that  brought  by  railway,  amounting 
to  68,687  tons :  Total,  3,472,007  tons,  in  1845. 

SitttemetU  rf  eoab  conveyed  to  London  hy  Inland  or  CwuJ  Navigation^ 

included  in  the  general  table, 

Tean.  Tons.  Yean.  Tons. 

1832,  10,742  1837,  2,324 

1833,  4,395  1841,  33,594 

1834,  1,862  ,1842,  31,519 

1835,  1,004  1844,  72,256 

1836,  1,199  1845,  68,687 

By  report  P.  IV.  of  the  Committee  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  London,  in  1898, 
a  doty  of  IZd,  per  ton  has  been  imposed  on  all  coal  entering  the  port  of 
London,  brought  by  railways  within  a  radius  of  sixteen  miles  of  the  city  of 
London ;  and  a  clause  has  been  introduced  into  every  railway  bill  since, 
which  could  be  effected  by  it,  imposing  that  charge  of  i2d.  per  ton. 

Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  coal  imported  into  London,  1st  of 
March,  1831,  they  were  heavy  and  oppressive,  being  seven  or  eight  in  all, 
both  for  the  public  and  municipal  charges.  The  whole  amountof  city  dues 
now  payable  is  Is.  id,  per  ton,  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph. 

We  had  prepared  a  chronological  statement,  at  some  length,  of  the  origi- 
nal duties  from  1695  to  1831,  their  various  modifications,  objecU,  &c;  but 
as  there  is  no  utility  in  preserving  such  a  record,  we  have  omitted  it. 

Ckusificaiion  of  Coals  imported  into  the  Port  of  London,  and  soU  at  the 
Coal  Market,  in  tons  weight. 


Descriptioo  of  Coals. 

1834. 

1836. 

1839. 

1842. 

1843. 

1845. 

English,   cbieflj  rrom) 
the  Newcastle  region, ) 
Scotch  coal, 
Welsh  coal  and  cnlm, 

Tons. 

2,007,860 

39,487 
83,200 

Tons. 

2,841,718 

22,664 
33,970 

Tons. 

2,663,224 

29,276 
46,816 

Tons. 

2,660,268 

19,484 
74,982 

Tons. 

2,584,687 

12,108 
81,726 

2,080,647 

2,398,352 

2,638,316 

2,764,719 

2,628,620 

3,461,199 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  Welsh  coal  and  culm 
brought  to  London  has  increased  in  nine  years  145  per  cent ;  the  Scotch 
coal  has,  on  the  contrary,  diminished  in  amount  about  100  per  cent,  while 
the  English  coal  has  increased  26  per  cent  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  proof  of  the  singular  increase  in  the  coal  trade  of  London,  it  has  been 
stated  that  formerly,  viz.  towards  the  commencement  of  the  business,  two 
ships  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  city  with  coals. 

In  1615,  400  sail  were  employed  in  the  coal  trade;  one  half  of  which 
number  supplied  the  demands  of  London. 
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Id  1703,  600  ships  were  engaged  in  the  London  coal  trade.* 

In  1841,  6873  collier  brigs  were  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  coal 
trade  of  the  northern  coal-iield  only. 

In  1840,  the  tonnage  of  the  colliers  in  the  river  Thames  amounted  to 
2,628,323  tons. 

In  1825,  there  were  6,564  ships'  cargoes  entered  for  duty  at  the  port  of 
London. 

In  1646,  10,488  ships  cargoes,  and  the  previous  year,  11,987. 

The  largest  quantity  of  coal  sold  in  the  London  coal  market,  in  one  day, 
took  place  on  the  21st  October,  1644.  There  were  282  cargoes,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  80,000  tons;  in  all,  340  cargoes  were  at  market,  only  58 
of  which  remained  unsold. 

We  annex  the  following  statement  of  the  periodica]  cost  of  coal  from 
1395  to  1846,  in  the  ports  of  the  Northumberland  coal-field,  and  the  value 
of  the  same  coal  in  the  Thames. 

Tabk  of  the  average  Wholesale  Prices  of  the  best  Newcastk  Coals  at  the 
Forts  of  Production  and  Consunq^fign^  including  the  Duties  and  Dues, 
in  English  and  Am£rican  Currency, 


§l;i. 

u 

:Hi 

u 

lE^. 

•gtj^l 

-1^ 

'li 

HI 

.2S| 

s 

8-5S 

1^- 

s 

^■^Z 

g^g 

jS 

||8 

iS 

mi 

31' 

Hi 

».d. 

».d. 

$.d. 

8.d. 

1395 

3  4 

0  0 

1800 

36  0 

53  0 

$13  83 

1536 

3  6 

8  0 

1810 

34  0 

53  0 

13  83 

1680 

0  0 

16  0 

1830 

33  0 

37  0 

8  96 

1636 

7  6 

00  0 

1835 

33  0 

39  0 

9  44 

1635 
1656 

10  0 

11  0 

00  0 
17  0 

1830 

36  6 

33  0 

7  98 

Torn. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

1673 

00  0 

33  0 

1836 

10  9 

31  9 

$5  08 

1701 

10  6 

18  3 

1840 

11  0 

23  0 

6  33 

1789 

19  0 

33  9 

1844 

10  0 

20  0 

4  84 

1794 

00  0 

44  I 

1846 

1847 

7  9 

17  6 

4  24 

A  great  amount  of  information,  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  coal- 
mining in  the  north,  the  prices  in  the  London  markets,  charges,  duties,  &c., 
are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dunn's  work  on  the  coal  trade,  1842.  Also  in 
McCulloch's  Dictionary,  and  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  coal  trade 
of  the  port  of  London.  See  also  in  this  work,  under  the  head  of  the  New- 
castle coal-field. 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  coal  in  the  Thames,  even 
with  the  official  returns  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
average  account,  unless  we  were  to  furnish  the  voluminous  detailed  list,  so 
numerous  are  the  varieties  of  quality  and  of  consequent  gradations  of  price.. 
By  the  table,  No  8,  in  the  report  of  1838,  referred  to,  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  coal  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  are  shown  to  be  no  less  than 
176  qualities,  as  follows : 

*  Report  in  1838,  Appeadii,  p.  240. 
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North  of  England  coals,  163  qualities ;  Small  coals,  Tariousi  9 ;  Scoicti,  1 ; 
Welsh,  1;  Yorkshire,  2;  Total,  176.* 

In  the  tables  No.  9  and  10  of  the  same  report,  it  is  shown  that  there  were 
in  the  London  coal  market,  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  the  15th  of  Sept  1837, 
86  qualities  of  coal  on  the  same  day.  The  rivers  Tyne  and  Weare  collieries 
alone  supplied  1 12  varieties  of  coal,  in  1838,  the  average  prices  of  which, 
on  ship-board,  were  from 75.  to  lis.  6d.—or  from  $1.69  to  $2.78  United 
States. 

Small  coals  are  not  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  except  for  gas- 
making.  The  quantity  of  ballast  required  by  the  collier  ships  in  the  Thames, 
after  discharging,  is  ten  thousand  tons  per  week.  This  ballast,  or  gravel,  is 
raised  out  of  the  river  Thames  by  the  steam  dredgers,  which  keep  52  barges 
in  constant  employ. 

Coed  employed  in  London  for  Oas^Ughting, — ^It  was  in  1803  that  Mr* 
Winsor  first  exhibited  the  effect  of  gas-light,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Lon- 
don. Since  then,  it  has  been  adopted  for  almost  every  purpose  of  illumi- 
nation, and  has  afforded  a  market  for  the  small  and  soft  coals.  Of  the 
quantity  of  coal  delivered  in  London,  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Brand,  in 
1834,  that  255,000  tons  were  consumed,  in  the  metropolis  and  suburbs,  in 
furnishing  gas-light.  This  amount,  he  calculated,  was  equivalent  to  71,430 
tons  of  mould  candles,  at  six  to  the  pound.t 

In  a  memorandum,  published  in  .1840,  on  the  <<  statistics  of  gas,^  the 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  the  eighteen  public  gas-work  companies  in 
London  and  the  suburbs,  is  put  down  at  a  smaller  estimate  than  Mr.  Brand's, 
namely,  at  180,000  tons;  reduced,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  other  substances,  in  lieu  of  coal,  at  some  of  the  establishments. 
The  whole  works  furnish  1,460,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum,  and 
employ  25,000  persous  in  the  preparation,  and  380  lamp-Iighters.j:  More 
recently,  1845,  a  statement  has  been  made,  that  there  were  nineteen  gas 
companies,  who  produce,  on  an  average,  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  every 
twenty-four  hours;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3,650,000,000  cubic  feet  a  year. 
The  whole  number  of  lights  is  calculated  at  100,000.^ 

In  1838,  it  appeared  in  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  that 
the  Loudon  gas  companies  annually  consumed  340,000  tons  of  coals*- 
amounting  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  consumption  of  London.  || 

Periodical  prices  of  coal  in  the  Port  of  London,^-The  prices  in  the  Lon- 
don market  vary  greatly,  according  to  quality,  and  range  from  13.«.  to  235. 
per  ton ;  and  the  average  for  the  better  description  is  probably  I85.  to  205., 
or  from  $4.50  to  $4.84  per  ton,  wholesale. 

A  statement  which  was  published  on  good  authority,  in  1842,  gave  the 
following  as  the  average  wholesale  prices  per  ton  of  all  coals,  in  the  Thames, 
after  deduction  of  ail  duties  and  dues,  and  also  those  of  the  northern  ports  : 


Prices  in  the  Port  of  London. 

At  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland. 

Years. 

Steam  Coal. 

Gas  Coals. 

Best  Household  Coals. 

1830 

1840 
1841 

JB.  t.  d. 
0  19  6 

0  17  6 
0  16  9 

Dollart. 

4.74 
4.26 
4.07 

jC.  t.  d. 
0  19  4 
0  16  2 
0  15  0 

Dollart. 
4.70 
3.83 
3.65 

£.  f .  d. 
0  13  4 
0  U  0 

Olio 

Dollart. 
3.99 
2.67 
2.67 

•  The  Tarieties  of*  Welsh  coal  are  very  nomeroua. 

t  History  of  Fossil  Fuel,  p.  422.       ^  McCulIoch ;  also  the  aUtement  ofMr.  Ward,  1846. 

t  Mining  Journal,  1840.  U  Minutea  of  evidence,  1838,  p.  196. 
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Prices  of  Coah. — The  highest  price  charged  in  1842,  at  the  shipping 
ports,  for  coal  exported  for  gas-lighting,  was  65.  M.,  =  $1.56  per  ton ;  and 
the  highest  price  charged  for  coal  suited  to  steam  purposes,  was  85.,  ^s  91.92 
per  ton.  The  London  Gas-light  Company  contracted,  in  that  year,  with 
parties  to  deliver  Peareth  Walls-end  coal  to  the  extent  of  35,000  to  40,000 
tons  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  65.  l6^(f.,  =  91.60  per  ton.  A  northern 
coal  proprietor  stated,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  "  the  actual  cost  of  our  best 
coal  is  55.,  ss  $1.20  per  ton,  which  we  sell  for  65.,  =  91.44  per  ton,  leaving 
a  profit  of  Is.,  =  90.24  per  ton.  The  actual  cost  of  our  inferior  coal  is 
Is,  Sd.,  =s  90.30  per  ton,  which  we  sell  for  35.3£/.>  »  $0.78,  leaving  a  profit 
of  90.48  per  ton."* 

By  official  returns  of  that  date,  it  appeared  that  the  average  cost  of  all  the 
coals  exported  from  Great  Britain  was  7^.,  =»  $1.45  per  ton.  The  tariff, 
therefore,  imposed  in  1842,  amounted  to  an  average  of  45  per  cent,  in  foreign 
ships,  and  near  33  per  cent,  in  English  vessels.! 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  average  prices  of  the 
best  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite,  per  ton,  in  the  river  Thames,  in  the  following 
years. 


Tettn. 

Beit  bitamlnoin  eoais.- 

Anthracite  and  steam 
coal. 

£      M.     d. 

Dollars. 

General  range. 

£    s.    d. 

Dollars. 

1838 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

1     3     0 
1     1     0 
19     0 
18     0 
1     2    0 
15     0 
17    0 

5.56 
6.08 
4.60 
4.36 
6.32 
3.63 
4.12 

18«.  to  258.  ed. 
17«.  to  238. 
16s.  to  21«. 
15«.  to  205. 
17t.  to  23j.  9d. 
lU.  to  208. 
138.  to  208. 

1     7     0 
1     6    0 
1     0    0 
1     0    0 

0  19     0 

1  1     0 
1     1     6 

6.53 
6.29 
4.84 
4.84 
4.60 
6.08 
6.56 

We  have  condensed,  from  several  tables,  an  account  of  the  periodical 
contract  prices  of  the  best  Newcastle  coals,  per  chaldron  of  25^  cwt.,  and 
per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  which  were  supplied  to  public  institutions,!  in  English 
and  American  currency. 


Greenwich  Hospital. 

Bethlem  Hospital. 

Chelsea 
Hospital. 

Years 

Chald. 
£    9,  d 

Ton  in 

£  a.    d. 

Ton  in 
Dolls. 

Years. 

Chald. 
£  «.   d. 

T  on  in 
Dolls. 

Years. 

Chald. 

£    $.   d 

Ton 
Dolls. 

Ton 
£9.d. 

Ton. 
Doll. 

1730 
1740 
1760 
1760 
1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 

1     4  6 
1     9  0 
I     7  74 
1  12  8 
1     9  U 
1  17  31 

1  14  4i 

2  11  7 

3  0  8 
2    69 

0  19    7 

1  3    2 
1     2     1 
I     6    2 
1     3    3 
1     9  10 

1  7    6 

2  1     3 
2    8    6 
1  16    7 

4.72 
5.56 
5.30 
6.52 
5.68 
7.16 
6.60 
9.90 
11.64 
8.S0 

1830 
1832 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

1  12  11 
1     4    3 

6.38 
4.66 

361 
3.93 
4.19 
5.14 
5.30 

1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1831 
1832 

2  10  10 
2    5    9 
2    2    9 
1  13  to 
1    7    3 

9.80 
8.82 
8.20 
6.60 

1  3  0 

I  2  0 
1  26 

5.67 

5.33 
5.45 

Too. 

0  14  11 
0  16    9 

0  17    3 

1  1     3 
1     1  11 

London  HospiUl. 
Ton. 

1834 
•1836 
1837 

0  18    6 

1  4    6 

4.48 
5.92 

*  Mining  Journal,  March,  1842. 
t  "  Observationa  on  the  prooosed  duties,"  1842,  p.  7. 

t  Parliamentarj  Tables  ortne  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Population  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  the  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  Fort  of  London. 
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Tmh. 

£    s,    4. 

DolUn. 

per  chaldioii. 

1787 

0  16  10 

7.47 

1819 

0    9    8 

0.64 

do 

1834 

9    0 

0.48 

ton 

1835   to  1849 

Free. 

1849   to  1845^ 

0    1    0 
0    0    6 

0.94 
0.19 

do    in  foid^  TeMelt. 
do    in  colonial  TeoteU. 

1845  |tol847 

Free. 

TahUafBriHsk  export  duties  on  Coals :  catted  by  the  treuW  The  ooer^ 

sea  duty." 


1630 
1696 
1790 
1800 
1810 
1819 
to  1831, 23d  Aug. 

From  23d  Aug. 
1831 


tol834,l5Aag.<| 


1834  to  1842X 


1842 


£  9   4 


Per  Newcas- 
tle cteld.  of 
53cwt. 


5  0 

6  0 
15  6 

2  3 

5  0 


DoUa. 


£.   s.  d.  DoHs 


1.25 
1.25 
3.73 
5.38 
6.05 


Ib  Britith  ▼emeli. 

Lam  aad  imdl  Qoal.  5  FongJ  •Wpp/nf . 
i«aigo  MO  eiuwi  vow,  ^Briliih  TeMelty 

Urge  coal,  S  Foreign    « 

SmeUcotUndeoIm,    \l'^^^    " 

Dntj  repealed,  and  in  lieu  an  ad  Talorem  doty  of  lOff.) 
per  XlOO,  British  TeMela.  5 

The  duty  ceased  15th  Aug.  1834,  foreign  Tessels, 

The  English  duties  en  foreign  exports  of  coal  were  re-^ 
mitted  altogether  15th  Aug.  1834 ;  except  as  regards  I 
Russia  and  Holland  ;  these  states  not  recognizing  r 
the  reeiprocilj  duties.  J 

r..»^  ^^.1  (British  vessels  to  for'n  countries 

Large  coal,  |Forei«    « 

Smallcoal  and  culm,  jl^^^J^^'r^'  ^  ''^''"  ^^""^••' 

With  the  additional  charge  of  5  per  cent. 

The  Uriff  of  1842  was  tonnd  to  have  a  banefol  effect 
Qpon  the  trade ;  and  it  enabled  coal  miners  of  France, 
Prussia,  and  Belgium  to  advance  their  produce,  and 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  the  English  coals. 

By  Treasury  letters,  the  shipping  of  several  foreign 
countries  were  admitted  to  ship  English  coal  on  the 
same  footing  as  British  vessels. 

The  export  duties  on  coal  and  culm  in  British  yessels 
were  removed. 


1  10 

1  10 

5  10 
8    4 

6  8 

2  0 
0  10    0 

Free. 
0    3    4 
0    6    8 
0    2    0 
0    4    2 


Per  ton  of  20 
cwt. 


0    4    0 


Free. 

I  2  ( 

I  4  ( 

I  1  ( 

I  2  ( 


0.44 
0.44 
1.41 
2.00 
1.36 

0.48 
2.42 
Free. 
0.80 
1.62 
0.48 
1.00 


1.00 

Free. 

0.48 
0.96 
0.24 
0.48 


Free. 


iVo/e.— With  regard  to  these  tables  of  import  and  export  duties,  it  seems 
impossible  to  form  positively  correct  returns.  Even  the  official  parliamentary 
records  abound  in  discrepancies,  although  they  are  seldom  of  material 
importance. 

Cuhn  is  either  the  small  of  anthracite,  or  a  mixture  of  all  sizes,  as  they 
were  mined. 

Coke  is  locally  termed  cinders  in  certain  coal-fields,  and  is  so  returned  in 
the  tables  of  exportation. 
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Comparitif  e  table  or  statement  of  the  import  duties  levied  by  the  principal 
European  countries  prefiooaly  to  1842;  prepared  with  some  modifications 
from  the  speech  in  Parliament  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  June,  1842. 


In  1817 

InlB4S 

Oonntrief. 

per  ton 

a.    d. 

Par  ton. 
«.     d. 

U.  8  doUaif. 

France    /  •^-^-- »-'«•'      }&' '~"*'' 

8    9 
6    6 

2    9 
6    6 

» $0.62  [duUes. 
=  8l.d6  besides  other 

j^northero  port.,      J^^^j          ., 

4    0 
8    Q 

0  10 
4    0 

sf0.l9  [charffes. 
as  $0.95    with    oUier 

Kingdom  of  the  two  SicUief , 

Free. 

RuMia, 

Holland,  formerly  a  prohibitory  doty,  (fixed) 
at  7  florins  in  t8tS,)  of  lOi.  Id.                   j 

6  10 

Free. 
6  10 

[Nof.  1842. 

R«1«F{nm   J  ^'®™  France, 
Belginm,  J^^^^  ^^^^  conntrie.. 

8    9 

11    8 

Free. 

taken  off  in  1839. 

Denmark, 

2    6 

8    0 

=  $0.72 

Sweden,  (wholly  aboliahed  19th  Oct.,  1848,) 

10    0 

4    0 

«  90.96 

Pmsaia, 

3    0 

as  $0.72 

Hamburg,  U  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
Portogar,  Ifi  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

Brasil, 

8    0 

SB  $1.92 

in  British  vessels. 

Free.   ( 

2    0 

large -B  $0.48 

to  all  ports  except  Holland  and 

England,   * 

Russia, 

1    0 

small  :^$0JM 

temitted  altogether  in  1846, 
for  British  shipping. 

free. 

*M 

4    0 

large  =B$0.96 

in  foreigrn  shins. 

2    0 

small  t«$0.48 

United  States  of  America,'  '                #1.68 

7    0* 

7    8* 

s$1.76 

By  virtue  of  a  treaty  concladed  with  Great  Britain  in  1837,  and  of  a  more 
recent  convention  of  the  fi(\h  November,  1842,  with  Belgium,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Low  Countries  [Holland]  admitted  the  vessels  of  the  two  former 
states  on  the  same  footing  as  her  national  vessels.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  entry  of  coal  in  Holland  may  be  considered  as  free. 

Eject  of  the  Remission  of  the  British  Tarif  duties  on  Cod,  in  1845. 

The  effect  of  the  alteration  of  the  tariff,  in  facilitating  the  trade  in  coal  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement: 

From  1813  to  1834,  while  the  Belgian  coals,  received  coastwise,  were 
taxed  by  France  with  a  duty  of  only  2s.  9d.  per  ton,  those  of  England  were 
charged  ISs.  9d  per  ton.  In  1834,  the  French  duty  on  the  English  coals 
was  reduced  to  8s.  per  ton,  and  the  Belgian  duty  was  eqnaliz^ ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  English  export  duty  was  taken  off  altogether. 

The  immediate  influence  upon  the  coal  trade  of  the  three  coantries  was 
remarkable.  During  the  three  years  succeeding  1834,  the  English  coah 
almost  entirely  replaced,  along  the  coast  of  France,  not  only  the  Belgian, 
but  the  indigenous  coals,  which  had  previously  been  shipped,  coastwise,  in 
great  quantities  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk.  In  the  interior,  the  importation 
of  Belgian  coal  continued  to  advance,  though  less  quickly  than  the  English. 

Metrieal  Quintals.  English  Tons. 
British  coals  imported  into  France,       489,438  «     48,267 
Belgian    and  French    indigenous  i 
In  1834<^      coals  exported  from  Dunkirk  to  V    530,860  »     52,350 
other  French  ports,  ) 

Entire  imports  from  Belgium,  620,008 
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Metrieal  QiliiiUU.  Eoglith  Tom. 
"British  coals  imported  into  France,    2,226,057  »  219,527  > 
or  by  the  English  returns,  272, 133  5 

Belgian  and  indigenous  coals  sent  \ 
from    Dunkirk,    coastwise,    to  >      99,365  »      9,796 
other  French  ports,  j 

^*Entire  imports  from  Belgium,  780,429 

In  1842,    British  coals  imported  into  France,  515,975 

**  1843,      do.        do.     being  now  subject  to  an  ex- 
port duty,  only  amounted  to   .  458,594 
"1844,      do.        do.      still  lower  amount,  412,902 
"  1845,      do.        The  export  duties  wholly  removed,  647,967 
In  1845,  the  absurd  English  export  duty  of  45.  per  ton  on  coals  was  taken 
off;  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  general  trade  was  a  greatly  increased 
exportation;  advancing  from  1,698,481  tons  in  1844,  to  2,531,282  tons  in 
1845,  or  49  per  cent,  increase  in  that  year. 

Comparative  prices  of  English  and  Foreign  Bituminous  Coab  delivered 
including  the  British  duty  of  1842,  of  two  shillings  per  ton. 

In  1842.    At  Rouen,       |  Engishcoal  couWbeBoJdfor 

AtRotte«lam.{jg  £ 

AtM.r»eiUe,,{^^tt  t 

At  Havre,  English  do. 

Abrogation  of  the  duty  on  Exported  Coal,  since  the  Tariff  of  1842. 

In  June,  1844,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Lord  Harry  Vane,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  abrogate  the  tax  imposed,  in  1842,  on  exported  coal.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  the  proposition  were,  the  admitted  embarrassments  of 
the  coal  trade ;  the  insigni6cant  produce  of  the  duty — particularly  as  at  the 
present  time  there  was  a  surplus  revenue.  When  the  export  duty  was  taken 
off,  in  1835,  the  foreign  trade  continued  to  increase,  until  the  re-imposition 
of  the  duty  in  1842,  and  the  new  tax  had  left  a  greater  displacement  of 
labour  and  capiul,  than  if  the  old  duty  had  been  lefl  on.  In  1842,  the 
quantity  exported  to  foreign  countries  [exclusive  of  the  colonies,]  was 
1,664,450  tons;  in  1843,  it  was  1,547,000  tons,  although  the  demand  on 
the  continent  had  increased.  Another  effect  of  the  duty  was,  that  northern 
countries,  which  formerly  took  unscreened  coal,  now  take  small  coal,  which 
returns  the  smallest  amount  of  profit  to  the  trade.  The  duty  caused  the 
greatest  distress  in  the  trade,  having  deprived  the  people  of  one  day's  labour 
in  the  week. 

The  proposition  was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
disputed  Lord  Harry  Vane's  statements. 

He  questioned  the  diminished  exportations.  If  the  year  1841  were  com- 
pared with  1843,  it  would  show  an  increase,  and  the  latter  was  the  fair  and 
proper  comparison  to  make ;  because  in  the  yeaf  1842  the  trade  was  affected 

*  Rfesami  det  TnHox  Sutiitiqnei  de  I'adminntration  dea  minei,  en  1838.    There  are 
■ome  animportantditcrepaDciei  betweea  the  officUl  returni  of  France  and  Uioae  of  England, 
t  Dnnn,  p.  232. 
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by  the  announoement,  made  in  March,  that  the  coal  duties  were  to  be 
altered ;  as  was  proved  bj  the  fact  that  the  exports  in  the  earlier  half  of  that 
year,  exceeded  by  some  hundred  of  thousands  those  in  the  latter  half.* 

He  questioned  whether  the  duty  had  affected  the  trade  at  all ;  and  in- 
stanced the  corresponding  decline  in  the  amount  exported  to  the  colonies 
where  there  had  been  no  variation  of  duty. 

Again,  as  to  the  quantity  sent  from  other  ports  to  London,  to  which  there 
had  also  been  no  variation  of  duty,  there  was  also  a  diminution. 

It  had  been  formerly  said,  that  the  duty  would  ruin  the  trade  with  France, 
but  it  had  increased  since  1841 ;  also  that  with  Russia. 

The  persons  interested  in  the  coal  trade  used  to  complain  that  they  could 
find  no  market  for  their  small  coal.  Since  the  alteration  of  the  duty,  the 
amount  of  small  coal  exported,  had  increased  from  148,000  tons  in  1842, 
to  456,000  tons  in  1843.t 

Yielding  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
trade,  the  Minister,  in  1845,  removed  all  the  export  duties  on  coal.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  that  salutary  measure  was  immediately  experienced.  The 
consequent  increase  in  the  export  trade,  was  as  follows : 

The  entire  United  Kingdom,  forty-nine  per  cent. ;  port  of  Stockton  on 
Tees,  twenty  per  cent.;  Newcastle,  seventy-six  per  cent.;  Sunderland, 
ninety-five  per  cent 

The  following  abstract  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  character  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  coal  which  is  annually  exported  from  England  and  Wales 
to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  abroad. 


Placet  of  Exportation. 

Dates. 

Tons. 

Places  of  Exportation. 

Dates. 

Tons. 

ri834 

270 

ri828 

61,392 

To  Belgiam, 

-[  1838 

2,370 

1834 

72,186 

C1840 

4,430 

1837 

92,275 

1810 

2,316 

To  Denmark, 

1840 

126,779 

1817 

6,426 

1841 

151,146 

1831 

31,379 

1844 

140,608 

1834 

35,214  ] 

1845 

168,158 

To  Russia, 

.   1839 

78,054  1 

^1831 

123,445 

1840 

93,370  ' 

1834 

94,447 

1841 

77,162 

1836 

127,833 

1844 

94,144 

To  Holland, 

1839 

180,340 

1S45 

150,422 

1840 

205,757 

1831 

6,150 

1841 

206,060 

To  Sweden, 

1834 

11,658 

1844 

97,970 

1840 

21,532 

1845 

139,288 

1841 

26,941 

1788 

184,773 

1831 

3,774 

1802 

9,860 

To  Norway, 

1834 

1838 

3,573 
14,630 

1820 
1830 

24,800 
50,340 

1841 

15,894 

To  France, 

1832 

37,530 

1836 

20,642 

1833 

41,640 

To  Italy, 

1838 

26,709 

1834 

48,943 

1844 

65  003 

1836 

167,170 

1845 

97,338 

1838 

304,600 

*The  real  amoanta  are  theae— 1841,  1,848,294  toni:  1843,   1,999JH)4  tona;  1843, 
1,845,861  tona;  1845,  2,531,282. 
t  Parliamentarj  Debate. 
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Places  of  Bx^rtetloB.   Detes. 


To  France, 

First  9  monthf  of 
To  Portugal, 


To  British  pottes- 
sions,  [aggregate] 


To  Gennanj, 


To  Pmssia  proper, 


To  Egypt, 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1847 
1831 
1837 
1819 
18-25 
1834 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1845 

M831 
1834 
1836 
1838 
1840 
1841 
1844 
1845 

M831 
1834 
1837 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


Tods. 


394,964 

461,003 

615,976 

468,694 

413,902 

647,967 

1,026,000 

6,403 

80,966 

71,497 

1 10,264 

177,721 

344,729 

307,000 

878,943 

376,302 

44,033 

60,258 

66.720 

100,960 

131,391 

173,437 

171,866 

827,639 

15,956 

83,787 

49,926 

116,396 

148,197 

96,306 

184,487 

7,260 

13,000 

83,866 

48,063 


Pieces  of  Eiporutloa.   Dates, 


To  United  Stales 
of  America, 


To  East  Indies  and 
Ceylon, 


To  British  West 
Indies, 

To  Foreign  West 
Indies, 

To  Malta, 

To    Turkey    and 
Greece, 

To  Algiers, 

To  British  North 
America, 

To  Brasils, 

To  Channel 
Islands, 


1831 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1844 
1846 
^1846 
1830 
1832 
1841 
1844 
1846 
1831 
1840 
1841 
1844 
1846 
1844 
1846 
1844 
1846 
1844 
1845 
1844 
1845 
1844 
1845 
1844 
1846 
1844 
1845 


Tone. 


16,103 
39,865 
30,320 
46,674 
67,175 
62,930 
77,669 
52,873 
68,407 
89,838 
68,381 
67,903 
4,043 
6,473 
63,980 
88,231 
86,689 
48,636 
82,564 
71,311 
77,338 
108,339 
26,693 
88,154 
46,546 
63,337 
34,448 
56,776 
17,664 
80,889 
58,988 
79,359 
80,601 
30,038 
65,900 
56,588 


Many  of  the  smaller  exportations  are  generally  classed  together,  and  are 
not  separately  enumerated  in  the  returns  usually  published. 

GENERAL  EXPORTATION. 

Parliamentary  Returns  of  the  Exports  of  Coal,  Culm,  and  Coke,  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  British 
settlements  abroad ;  and  the  Declared  Value  thereof,  on  ship-board. 

The  English  commercial  and  financial  year  closes  on  the  5th  of  January. 


Coals  Exported— subject  to  Duties 
wblcb  were  repealed,  Aug. 

Coals  Giported,  Dutr  Free 
fVoDi  1834  to  1843. 

Goals  Exported,  and  subject 
to  Duty. 

Tears. 

Tons. 

Tears. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

D:'clared 
▼elue. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Declared 
Tslee. 

1819 
1822 
1825 
182S 
1838 

235,872 
284,576 
311.498 
356,864 
371,271 

1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 

504,419 
510,831 
588,446 
634,448 
616,265 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

736,060 
916,868 
1,113,610 
1,313,709 
1,449,417 
1,606,313 
1,848,294 
First  nini 

£244,898 
322,861 
431,545 
485,950 
643,609 
676,519 
675,387 

1  months  o 

1843 
1843 
1844 

1,999,504 
1,845,861 
1,754,171 

i:733,674 
690,434 
673,946 

Exported,  Doty  Free. 

1845 

1846 

fl847 

2,531,363 
Free. 

JC973,6S6 
Fr«e. 
736,166 
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Table  of  the  annua]  Revenue,  or  amount  of  Duty  received  by  Great 
Britain  from  sea-borne  coals  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  to  foreign 
ports. 


B«fore  tta«  Duty  wm 
UkenoffinAug  15,1834. 

After  the  Daty  wm  taken 

off.  Avg.  15,  IBM,  to 

March,  1843. 

Snbjeet  to  the  Tariff 
of  184a.« 

Yeaw. 

Datj. 

Tean. 

Daty. 

Tears. 

Daty. 

1898 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1839 
1834 

X34,450 
37,600 
56,900 
50,000 
64,710 
35,000 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

£  5,001 
8,667 
8,910 
7,639 
8,600 
6,900 
11,995 

1849 
1843 
1844 

£  57,415 
131,304 
118,000 

Dnty  remoTed  in  1845. 

1845 
1846 

£  17,972  •. 
Free. 

For  a  table  of  the  annual  amount  and  value  of  Coal  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  France,  see  France. 

Return  issued  in  pursuance  of  (he  order  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8, 
June  17, 1847,  of  British  vessels  laden  with  coal,  culm  and  cinders,  for  the 
six  years  preceding  1647,  and  entered  outwards,  from  the  several  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Teare. 

Number  of 
British  Tet'le. 

Foreiipi 
vessels. 

Total 
Nnmber. 

Daty  paid  by 
British  yesMs. 

Dnty  paid  by 
foreign  vesMs. 

Total 
duties. 

1840 
1844 
1846 

5,975 
5,954 
7,923 

3,890 
4,095 
5,678 

9,095 
10,049 
19,801 

£  1^39 
73,655 
None. 

£  5,559 
40,595 
None. 

£    7,098 
114,180 
None. 

Increase  in  these  six  years,  142  per  cent. 


ROTALTICS,  TRIBUTE,  RENT,  OR  GALEA6E,  IK  THE  ENGLISH  COAL-FIELDS. 

In  ah  account  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  communicated  hy  M.  Piot  to  the 
Annalts  des  Mines,  the  subject  of  royalties  and  leases  in  the  English  coal 
mines  is  not  overlooked.  We  make  a  few  notes  from  that  article,  premis- 
ing  that  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  a  double  translation,  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  languages. 

Of  the  48  coal  mines  upon  the  Tyne,  th^  author  states  that  five  only  are 
worked  by  their  proprietors.  The  rest  are  leased  to  one  or  several  adven* 
turers;  the  slock  being  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  which  never 
exceed  sixty-four.  This  stock  is  apportioned  between  the  members  of  the 
company,  at  their  convenience;  and  each  individual  is  responsible  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  interest  he  holds  in  the  enterprise. 

All  these  leases  are  established  upon  a  common  principle,  and  for  a  period 
of  from  21  to  40  years.  The  proprietor  of  the  soil  receives  a  rent,  to  which 
the  name  of  Royalty  has  been  given,  and  which  is  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — ^The  probable  profit  of  the  enterprise  is  first  estimated,  with 
as  much  exactness  as  possible.  This  profit  is  regarded  as  a  sum  resulting 
from  the  accumulation  of  a  capital  and  its  interest  during  the  duration  oi 
the  lease.    They  then  calculate  the  annuity  which  it  ought  to  pay,  to  com- 

^  TazaUoD  and  the  fanding  fyiten,  by  J.  R.  McCuUocb,  1844,  p.  486. 
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pletely  reimburse  this  capital  and  interest,  at  the  end  of  a  term  a  little  shorter 
than  that  to  which  the  lease  extends — 19  or  20  years,  for  example,  if  the 
lease  is  for  21  years.  This  annuity  constitutes  the  rent,  which  the  proprie- 
tary ought  to  receive. 

The  royalty  is  not  an  entirely  fixed  sum :  it  varies  with  the  products  of 
the  mine.  With  regard  to  coals,  it  used  to  be  based  upon  the  measure  or 
number  of  chaldrons :  but  since  1834  it  is  now  fixed  at  so  much  per  ton 
weighi. 

The  proprietors'  rent,  tribute,  right,  or  royalty,  varies  from  5  pence  to  18 
pence  [Ofr.  52c.  to  Ifr.  75c.]  per  Newcastle  chaldron,  of  2  tons  13  cwt, 
each. 

Upon  the  Tyne  the  maximum  is  one  shilling  and  three  pence  per  chal- 
dron, and  its  minimum  is  two  pence.  The  mean  royalties,  for  the  districts 
of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  is  5  or  6  pence  per  ton. 

Sometimes  at  the  commencement  of  a  work,  the  owner  undertakes  to 
renew  the  lease  for  a  second  period,  but  that  practice  is  not  common.* 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  royalties  press  more  heavily  upon  the 
coal  producer  than  in  England.  In  Bohemia  the  established  right,  by  law, 
is  that  the  <*Seigneur"  receives  the  tithe  [lOthl  of  all  the  coal  raised :  in  other 
words,  for  every  ten  tons  extracted,  one  tenth  is  the  property  of  the  lord. 
In  the  coal  basin  of  Blanzy,  in  France,  it  appears,  from  registers  from  1528 
to  1640,  that  the  lords  of  the  soil  exacted  one  third,  and  sometimes  two 
thirds,  of  all  the  coal  raised  in  the  mines  there.  They  are  now  from  1-lOth 
to  140th. 

In  the  English  mining  districts  the  lord's  tribute  varies  according  to  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  mine,  from  1-lOth  to  l-32d  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  ore.t 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  the  mines  pay  a  royalty  of  one  tenth. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  relations  of  lessor  and  lessee  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  adjusted. 

MINING  LEASES  IN  THE  NEWCASTLE  COAL  FIELD. 

Under  this  head,  we  shall  quote  the  entire  passage  in  Mr.  Dunn's  account 
of  this  coa]-(ield.  "The  general  mode  of  letting  collieries,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  district,  is  by  the  ten  of  440  boIls=  IS^  Newcastle  chaldrons,  of 
53  cwt.  each;  [T|  a  certain  annual  rent  being  payable,  half-yearly, on  account ; 
calculated  at  about  f  the  expected  yearly  tonnage  amount  The  rate  of 
royalty,  thus  reserved,  varies  from  ^  to  l-20th  of  the  net  value  raised,. accord- 
ing to  the  capital  embarked,  and  other  circumstances.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily occur  that  the  most  valuable  collieries  are  let  at  the  highest  rates; 
by  reason  of  the  enormous  capital  required  to  establish  some  of  them. 

As  the  lessees  ai:e  made  to  pay,  half-yearly,  a  proportionate  certain  rent, 
so  are  they  allowed  to  make  up  for  such  advance,  out  of  the  workings  of 
succeeding  years.  [This  is  called  making  up  shorts.]  But  itoflen  happens 
that  unforeseen  difficulties  so  hamper  the  lessees,  that  the  shorts  are  never 
made  up ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  landlord  both  saves  his  mine  and  pockets 
the  adventurers'  money. 

To  guard  against  casualties,  power  is  reserved,  by  lessees,  to  vacate  the 
colliery,  by  giving  twelve  months'  notice ;  but  they  are  bound  to  leave  it  in 

*  Annale*  dec  Mines,  YoL  I.  1843. 

t  Mr.  John  Taylor  on  the  Mining  Economy  ofComwaU  and  Devon.  Geol.  Trans.  Vol.  II. 
old  series. 
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an  open  and  tenantable  state.    They  are  also  liable  to  all  damage  done  to^ 
the  surface,  in  the  course  of  working."* 

Leases  of  Coal  Mines  in  Cumberland, — Precisely  the  same  as  rn  the 
Newcastle  districtt 

Leases  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, — ^"The  seams  of  coal  being  speci- 
fied, a  certain  annual  rent  is  agreed  topper  foot  thick  per  acre,,  and  the  tenant 
agrees  to  work  away,  or  pay  tor,  an  agreed  number  of  acres  perannuip. 

At  the  end  of  each  year,  a  plan  and  admeasurement  is  made  of  the  quan- 
tity so  taken,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rent:  each  year's  working  being 
coloured  differently.  The  amount  of  rent  ranges  from  i£50  to  J^IOO  per 
acre^per  annum.  Taking  a  three  feet  seam  (at  a  ton  per  cubic  yard,)  to 
contain  4840  tons,  three  quarters  of  which  are  producible=:36d0  tons ; 
and  they  to  be  sold  at  55.  each,  it  would  amount  to  ^907 ;  in  which  case 
£\Q0  would  amount  to  l-9tb,  or  about  6id.  per  ton.''|  Mr.  Dunn,  how* 
e?er,  considers  that  this  principle  is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  practicable 
as  by  the  ton,  or  by  the  amount  of  sales  ;  because  the  preparatory  workings 
of  a  colliery  are  in  no  shape  to  be  measured. 

Way-Leaves, — ^Owners  and  lesqees  of  coal  mines,  are  ofleri  necessitated 
to  obtain  permission  to  pass  through  intermediate  lands.  In  this  case,  a 
treaty  is  entered  into  for  this  right  of  passage,  and  the  rent  agreed  on  is 
termed  the  way-kave.  Of  course  it  is  very  variable  in  its  aipount ;  and  in 
the  cases  where  the  lands  of  several  proprietors  must  be  traversed  by  a  rail- 
road, the  dues  or  charges  are  often  very  considerable.  Thus,  it  is  very  ad- 
vantageous to  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  a  public  way. 

When  several  mines  use  the  sahie  railroad,  they  pay  a  toll  or  rent  to  the 
party  who  has  constructed  it,  and  at  the  same  time  anotl^er  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil.  The  way-leaves  vary  from  /2jf  pence  to  ^  pence  per  ton,  per 
mile:  the  mean  is  about  two  pence. 

The  mine  which  pays  the  highest  rent  or  toll  for  the  establiahment'  of  a 
way-leave  road,  gives  35.  9^.  per  ton,  transported  to  the  point  of  shipment 
In  this  same  mine,  the  rent  has  variechfrom  35;  %d,  to  25.  and  6^.,  according 
to  the  number  of  tons  extracted. 

The  first  cost  or  payment  made  on  these  roads,  or  way-leaves,  extends  to 
^^350  [8750  francs]  per  mile.  The  road  from  SUnhope  to  the  Tyne,  ,£250 
[6250  franos]  per  mile.  A  mile  of  road  occupies  an  area  of  six  acres ;  and 
the  land  costs  from  <;(300  to  ^400  an  aore^ 

In  the  progress  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1836,  a  considerable 
atnount  of  evidence  was  given  on  the  subject  of  way-leaves.  It  appeared 
that  the  tonnage,  rates  varied  from  \d,  up  to  3cf.  per  ton  per  mile.|| 

Prepared  /\ie/,— composed  of  various  proportions  of  coal-dust,  peat» 
coal  tar,  or  other  combustibles  and  clay  or  argillaceous  matter;  see  numer- 
ous details,  collected  under  the  heads  of  South  Wales,  Holland,  China, 
Flanders,  Ireland,  d6c. 

Assessing  of  the  Coal  Mines  to  Great  Britain  for  Ratei  and  Taxes, — 
This  being  a  species  of  property,  liable  like  any  other  to  the  operation  of 
taxation,  has  at  times  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  legal 
profession  and  the  county  magistracy,  in  the  mineral  djstricts. 

*  Dann.  Hist,  of  Ui6  Coal  Trade,  1844  p.  171. 

t  Ibid.— p.  134. 

t  Ibid. 

%  Annales  de  Mine*,  M.  Piot,  Vol.  I.  1S43,  p.  141. 

li  Parliamentary  Jteport  on  die  Coal  .Trade  ia  IftSS. 

Id 
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Ckillieries  are  subject  to  two  distioct  principles  of  ratiog ;  governed  hj 
different  rules,  and  subject  to  different  allowaoces  or  deductions :  and  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  these  two  subject  matters  distinct,  in  the  rating. 

We  cannot  enter  into  details  here,  beyond  showing,  frona  the  report  of 
Mr.  Bicheno,  to  the  magistrates  of  Carmarthenshire,  S.  Wales,  the  principle 
adopted,  in  th6  rating  of  coal  mines.  Although,  it  was  allowed,  no  uuir 
ibrm  principle  has  been  preserved  throughout  the  country. 

I.  Coal  Mines, — That  which  is  rated  here  is  the  underground  operations 
for  obtaining  one  of  the  natural  products  of  the  earth,  with  the  machinery; 
and  can  claim  no  allowance  for  repairs  oi*  insurance. 

The  Royalty,  Rent,  or  Galeage,  paid  to  the  proprietor,  becomes  the  crite- 
rion of  the  rateable  value  of  a  cmI  mine ;  subject,  of  course^  to  the  review. 
of  what  is  the  value  at  the  time  of  rating. 

II.  'The  Surface  Land  lyirxg  out  of,  or  above,  the  mines :  that  which  is 
occupied  by  railroads,  tramroads,  engines,  machinery,  and  the  like.  From 
its  value,  a  liberal  deduction  should  be  made  for  repairs,  to  maintain  them 
in  a  state  to  commsnd  the  rent.  They  may  sometimes  be  a  part  of  the 
mine;  sometimes  not:  in  either  case  they  are  liable  to  be  rated. 

Provident  Institutions — Casualties  and  Diseases  of  Colliers  and  Miners* 
— See  some  statistics  collected  together,  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this 
volume. 

With  regard  to  government  interference  on  the  aubject  of  accidepts  inci* 
dent  to  the  working  of  the  mines,  Mr.  Dunn  observes,  "I  am  free  to  acknowl* 
edge,  that  well  digested  measures  of  legislation  would  not  only  be  beneficial 
to  the  owners  of  mining  property  of  every  description,  but  would  also  tendi^ 
very  materially,  to  save  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  .people,  as  well  as  to  ad» 
Vance  their  civilization  aud  intellectual  attainments."* 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  coal  mining  is  upwards  of  500,000. 

H^'ire  Ropes  and  Cables. — See  some  valuable  details  collected  togetl^er 
under  the  head  of  Prussia. 

Besides  these,  we  would  refer  to  some  valuable  communications,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  in  the  Mining  Journal  of  London ;  also  in  the  American 
Railroad  Journal,  and  inthe  Journal  of  the  Franklin  InstittttCj,  Philadelphia, 
(br  some  time  past. 

Weight  of  English  Coal.— Usage  of  the  Trade.— The  average  weight 
of  the  Wall's-end  coal  is  suted  to  be  78,945  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  Specific 
gravity,  1.263;  weighing  28  cwt.  8  lbs.  per  London  chaldron. 

The  London  chaldron  is  sometimes  estimated  at  26^  and  sometimes  25j^ 
cwt.,  in  the  trade,  but  all  these  discrepancies  have  terminated,  since  the 
practice  of  selling  coal  by  measure,  instead  of  by  the  ton,  has  been  abandoned. 
The  various  weights,  measures,  and  denominations  employed'  under  the  old 
system  are  detailed  in  our  preliminary  tables.  The  respective  density  of  all 
the  British  coals  appear  in  the  tables  of  analysis  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

Profits  of  the  Coal  Jfiner.— While  the  owners  of  the  coal  lands  have 
accumulated  large  fortunes,  from  the  rental  of  their  coal  in  the  mine,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  operative  miner  and  the  merchant  have  been  equally 
fortunate.  The  great  competition  in  this  minenl  fuel  may  have  produced 
the  effect  Of  diminishing  the  producers'  profits,  and  of  confining  them  to 
moderate  limits. 

Instead  of  the  business  of  coal  mining  being,  generally  speaking,  an  ad- 

•  Dttui>s  Hiatory  of  Um  Coii  Trade,  p.  ZSil, 
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▼antageoos  one,  it  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  (he  reverse.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  large  fortunes  have  beeii  made  by  individuals  and  associations  en* 
gaged  in  this  business;  but  these^  are  rare  instances.  The  opening  of  a 
mine  is  a  very  expensive  and  hazardous  operation^  and  of  very  uncertain 
result. 

Collieries  are  exposed  to  an  infinite  number  of  accidents,  against  which 
no  caution  can  guard.  Besides  explosions,  which  are  every  now  and  then 
occarriog  from  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  and  other  contingencies, 
mines  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  creeps,  or  by  sinking  of  the  roof;  and 
by  drowning,  or  the  irruption  of  water  from  old  workings,  through  fissures 
which  cannot  be  seen ;  and  consequendy,  cannot  be  guarded  against.  So 
great,  indeed,  is  the  hazard  attending  this  sort  of  property,  that  it  has  never 
been  possible  to  efiect  an  intarance  on  a  coal»work  against  fire,  water,  or 
any  other  accident* 

Mr.  Buddie  states  that  '<  although  many- collieries,  in  the  hands  of  fortunatje 
individuals  and  companies,  have  been,  perhaps,  making  more  than  might  be 
deemed  a  reasonable  and  fair  profit,  according  to  their  risk,  like  s  prize  in  a 
lottery,  yet,  as  a  trade,  uking  the  whole  capital  employed,  he  should  say  that 
it  has  certainly  not  been  so." 

"  According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  should  think  that  by  no  means 
iO  per  cent,  has  been  made  <H' simple  interest,  without  allowing  any  extra  tfi> 
terestfor  the  redemption  of  capital^^i  We  have  reason  to  think  that  such  is 
the  experience  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years. 

Mr.  Clayton's  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee  in  1800,  on 
this  head,  was  to  the  same  effect.  He  stated,  **  I  have  possessed  the  queans, 
and  hav6  had  firequent  opportunities  of  adventuring  in  speculations  [in  coa]]^ 
I  have  ever  declined  doing  so,  upon  the  principle  that  the  average  profits 
resulting  from  those  adventures,  were  inadequate  to  the  employment  of  so 
much  capital  as  they  required,  and  to  the  risk  attending  them."| 


Table  or.  Summary  of  the  Fifiy-one  Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  specifying  their  respective  areas  in  square  miles  and  English  acres, 
and.  numbered  in  correspondence  with  the  accompanying  map. 
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49.880 

coal  generally  liniNin. 
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5,190 
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coal  aomewhat  Inferior. 
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Brovrn  Clee  11111.  Shropthiro, 
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1.980 
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Lickey  Hill.  Worceilerthira, 

1 

040 

not  mncb  worked. 

9 

Warwlcliiblre  coalfield. 

SO 

98.400 

Tbirty  feet  of  coal.       •     [50  a.  m 
by  otber  accoanta,  85,840  acrea  or 

10 

Aibby  da  la  Zoach,  Leicaaterahfre, 

M* 

40.000 

11 

Dttditfy  coal-field,  Soatb  SiaflbrdaUre, 

100 

04,000 

by  otber  ac.  00 ■.  ni.  Tery  ▼aluable. 

11 

CoalbroolL  Dale,  Bbropabfra, 
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^  Sutiatiea  of  the  Britiah  Empire,  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 
t  Firat  report  to  Hoaae  of  Lorda,  p.  06. 
I  ParliammiUry  Eaqoirr,  1800. 
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SbKWibury  coal-field,  Shropebire, 
Otweetry  coai-fleld,  Shropebire, 
Pottery  coal-fleld  or  )  Newcastle      \ 

N.  rtiaffordshire,     >     under  line,  3 
rheadle  coal-field,  N.  Staffordahire, 
Uarley  Moor,  Derbyshire, 
Shirley  Moor,  Derbyshl  e, 
Manchester  great  coal-field,  Lane«- 1 

shire  and  Cheshire,  i 

Kirby  Unsdale  or  lyorkehlre. 
I n|{leton  coal-field,  i  ' 

Great  Central  /    S.  Yorkshire,  Not-  \ 

Coal-field     ^  tingham  and  Derby.  J 

lill.etoiieGriiRa»ge.{  1?^^;^^";} 

Appleby,  3  deuched  j  weeOnorelaiid 

small  fields,  S 

Whitehaven  coal-field,  1  Cum'd, 

Akeion,  del'd  held  to  North,  /    do. 
Oolite  coal  region,  Yorks.  Moorlands, 
NewcasUe  field,  Darhaoand  Norih'd, 

N.  of  England.  Durham  or  Berwick, 
Millstone  Grit  A  lower  coal,  NortbM, 
Total,  exclusive  of  Bovev  coal, 

fi,a3» sq.  m.  =  3,864,900  acres, 

1.  SCOTLAND. 

DomlViess.  ire,  Canoble,  Ac. 

fLanarkshlre  field, 
Basin  of  the  Clyde, 
Johnstone  coal  field. 
Mid.  Lothian  field. 
East  Lotbian  c*l  field, 
Kilmarnock       do. 
>.  W.or  Ayrs'rereg. 
.Flfeshire  region, 

Brora  Oolitic  coal,  Sntherlandshlre, 
Isle  of  Mull       do.    qnlmporunt. 
Isle  of  Arran     do.  do. 

•    Total  in  i^cotland,       ^   ^^^ 
1,740  s.m.  =  1,100,800 
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Scottish  coal. 

Area,  l.OftO 

«sq.  miles. 


38 


40 


03 

10 

1 
1 


1.010 
7501 

sftoy 

90 

190 

4 
190 
780 


90 
530 


70 


1,060 


10,000 

40,390 

9,000 
040 
040 

384,000 

9,900 

046,400 

640,000 

10,640 

*76,800 

9,960 

96,000 

499,300 


upper  coal  measures, 
area  not  defined. 

30  to  40  coal  leama. 


fkoB  690  to  600  i.  m. »  ImporUnt. 

an  area  of  moderate  importance^ 
but  poss*ng  some  fine  eoal  t'ms 
chiefly  thin  veins. 


90 
91 


9.  NORTH  WALB8. 
Isle  of  Anglesea,  main  coal  belt, 
3  other  Insulated  patches,  Menal  8*d, 
.,.1  .  u.      .•«>j  i  C'l  fl*d,  upper  beds 
FyuishlrecM-fi»d.j     do.    loWer    do. 
In  North  Wales,  310  s.  m.  =  134,400 ac 

4.  SOUTH  WALES. 
S.  Wales  coal  basin,  Glamor-  \ 
ganshire,  Ac.  i 

5.  IRELAND. 
Antrim  or  Ballycastle  coal  fl*d,  Ulster, 
Dungannon  coal  basin, Tyrone,  do. 
Area,  west  of  this    do.     do.       do. 
Monaghan  field,  do. 

Cavan  county,  do. 

Letirlm.  (^onnaught, 

Kilkenny,  a  small  area,  do. 

Killenaule  or  Tip'y,  Clare  in  Munster, 
A  small  area  to  the  soqth-west,  do. 
('lare,  North  Monster, 
Lliuerlck,  South  Munster, 
Several  areas  of  brown  coal  > 
or  lignite  in  Antrim,  / 


18 

7 

109 

80 


a  Tory  yaluable  toal-fleld. 

Lignite  or  eoal  of  inferior  qualft 
other  authorities,  837  s.  m.s&V, 
acres,  the  most  important  of  the 
English  coal-flelda. 
19,800  coal  of  fair  quality. 
330.900  coal  of  second  rate  vmloe. 

and  including  the  culm  and  the 
Yorkahke  oolite  coal. 


44,800 
1,066,000 


▼ainable  detached  coal-areae. 
abont  660  s.  m.  in  all.  90 or  90 beds, 
contains  84  coal-beds. 
10  coal  seams,  amounting  to  100  ft. 
the  34  edge  eeams,  94  ft  aggregate 
50  to  60  coal-beds— In  all  188  feet, 
conulns  anthratlte  or  glance  coal. 
conUlna  about  ftl  feet  of  coal. 
143  distinct    coal    seams   in 

Clackmannan  district, 
area  not  defined, 
do. 
.do. 
exclusive  of  the  Brora  coal. 


]],ft9fl 

4,480 
67,300 


beds  thick  and  of  good  quality, 
contains  some  excellent  coal  TelBs 


990 


Total  in  Ireland, 


3501 

350 

15 

900 

15 

,   300 

340 

30 

140 

10 

900 

1,U00. 


9l|900i<3fii  »Dd  lower  measures. 


.^  «««  anthracite  and  bitumln«»os  coals, 
608,000  (j4  .earns,  from  1  inch  to  9  ft.  thick 


1,881.600 


3,940 


bltum*us  coal— little  investigated 
do.  of  good  quality, 

do. 

bitumioous  seams  are  thin, 
do. 

bituminous— imperfectly  known. 

anthracite  or  Kilkenny  coal. 

anthracite  and  culm, 
anthracite. 

do. 

do. 

do.       not  mucb  faiTestigated. 

not  included. 

These  sreas  are  only  approximate. 
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.    The  total  area   of  coal  measures   in   JBngland,  Scotland,  Wales,*  and 
Ireland,  is  therefore,  as  foUows,  viz.  ' 


A.iaa  of  coal  measurea 
only. 

Entire  Area. 

fikivare 
mllea. 

Acrea. 

Acrea. 

Square 
miJea. 

Prop,  of 

coal  to the 

whole. 

Tn  England,     *        .        -        - 
In  Scotland  and  lalanda,  ezclu. 

■iveofLakea, 
In  North  Wales,  -       -       - 
In  South  Walea,       -       -        - 
In  Ireland, 
Id  BriUah  Ides,       -       -       . 

6,039 

1,720 
210 
950 

2,940 

3,864,960 

1,100,800 
134,400) 
608,000C 

1,881,600 

31,770,615 

18,944,000 

4,752,000 

20,399,608 
1,119,159 

49,643 

29,600 

7,425 

81,874 
1,748 

1.8th 

M8tb 
l-6th 

i-isth 

11,859 

7,589,760 

"76,985,382 

120.290 

Exclusive  6r  wood  cool  aud  lignite  formations,  and  some  small  undefined  areas. 


ENGLAND. 

DEVONIAN  SERIES. 

I.  CULM,  OR  ANTHRACITE  FORMATION  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

This  culm  district  was  not  formerly  classed  with  the  English  coal-fields, 
but  the  investigations  which  were  made  in  1837,  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  that  arrangement.  The  memoirs  of  Messrs^  Murchison  and  Sedge  wick, 
in  Vol.  V,  of  the  Geological  Transactions,  shows  an  area  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  square  miles  occupied  by  the  culm  measures;  although  the  actual 
amount  of  coal  therein  seems  to  be  very  inconsiderable. 

At  Biddeford,  near  the  north-west  angle  of  this  area,  are  many  old  work- 
ings on  three  seams,  x>f  two,  three,  and  four  feet,  respectively,  in  thickness. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  region  the  attempts  to  work  the  culm  beds  have 
hitherto  failed  to  reward  the  adventurers  with  any  profit.  It  is  broken  up  in 
contortions,  and  >|in  incredible  number  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines :  a 
circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  any  advantageous  system  of 
operations.  • 

This  region  was  described,,  in  1834,  by  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  who 
showed  that  the  maximum  thickness  of  anthracite  was  about  twelve  feet. 
Messrs.  Sedgewick  mnd  Murchison  ascertained  that  the  culm  measures 
occupied  a  trough  of  copsiderably  greater  extent  than  had  been  supposed ; 
resting  on  silurian  rocks  to  the  north,  and  on  granite  and  Che  old  slate  rocks 
of  Dartmoor  to  the  south.  Three  beds  of  culm  are  worked.  The  best 
averages  nearly  four  feet  in .  thickness ;  but  in  some  places  it  swells  oiit  to 
nearly  twenty  feet. 

Taking  our  admeasurements  from  Mr.  Greenough's  beautiful  geological 
map,  we  find  that  the  carboniferous  area  occupies  eleven  hundred  and  ten 
square  miles ;  a  small  portion  only  of  which  is  productive.  The  coal  plants 
had  been  conceived  by  Mr.  Lindley  to  be  identical  with  those  usually,  found 
in  the  regular  coal-fields,  but  the  result  of  more  recent  investigations  have 
determined  the  fact  that  the  culuiiferoua  series,  which  occupies  one-third  of 
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the  county  of  ]>eTon,  and  a  considerate  part  of  Cornwall,  characterizes  an 
intermediate  groap,  now  known  as  the  DcYonian,  between  the  Silurian 
series  and  the  main  coal  measures. 

A  paper  hy  Mr.  Austen,  in  1837,  "  on  the  geology  of  the  south-east  of 
Devonshire,"  enters  into  additional  details  on  this  ancient  carboniferous  series. 

In  January,  1838,  another  article  was  communicated  to  the  Geological 
Society,  "  on  the  geological  relations  of  North  Devon."  The  author  con- 
curred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  perfectly  correct  to  remove  this  coal  system 
from  the  transition  series,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned,  and  to  place  it 
with  the  associated  regular  coal  strata. 

In  May,  1838,  appeared  another  paper  devoted  to  ''  the  ctilm  measures," 
by  Professor  Sedgewick,  which  showed  that  the  error  of  confounding  them, 
formerly,  with  the  oldest  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  probably  arose 
from  their  roetamorphic  character. 

In  1839,  was  published  Sir  Henry  T.  de  la  Beche's  "  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset ;"  a  volume  of  great  scien- 
tific and  practical  value.  The  area  of  the  culmiferous  measures,  comprises 
a  variety  of  sedimentary  deposits,  anterior  to  the  true  coal  measures,  and  all 
these  were  provisionally  classed  by  the  author  under  the  head  of  "  Carbon- 
aceous Deposiu."  The  upper  part  of  this  series  contains  a  greater  amount 
of  carbonaceous  matter  than  the  lower;  but  carbon  by  no  means  is  abundant 
in  either.  The  worked  beds,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  most  remark- 
ably magnified,  are  generally  accompanied  by  black  shales,  among  some  of 
which  are  found  the  abundant  remains  of  plants.  The  anthracite  is  much 
mixed  up  aod  interwoven  with  these  shales,  seeming  to  be  the  result  of 
vegetable  matter  intermingled  with  mud  and  sand*,  and  with  nodules  of 
argillaceous  iron  ore.  Tl^  author  adds,  that  notwithstanding  Dr.  Lindley 
was  satisfied  that  the  general  form  of  these  plants  resembles  that  of  the 
vegetation  observed  in  the  coal  measures,  many  species,  and  even  one  genus, 
were  entirely  new  to  him,  and  were  different  from  any  he  had  noticed  among 
the  plants  of  the  coal  measures.  Leaves  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  of 
three  or  four  species,  hitherto  undesoribed,  constitute  the  great  proportion 
of  the  vegetation  entombed  within  this  carbonaceous  range  of  rocks,  and, 
no  doubt,  contributed  most  materially  to  the  formation  of  the  anthracite. 
We  are  further  assured  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  plants  appear  to  be- 
long to  species  not  yet  known  in  the  true  coal  measures;  and  that,  probably, 
one  half  of  the  same  mass  is  made  up  of  the  leaves  of  plants  of  which  the 
genera  have  not  yet  been  determined.* 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  progress  of  these  invesrtigations,  because 
of  the  geological  interest  which  attaches  to  them,  and  because  they  exem- 
plify, in  an  instructive  manner,  the  occasional  difficulties  which  attend  the 
determination  of  the  relative  age  of  certain  formations. 

Old  Red  Sandstone  group, — The  rocks  which  have  received  this  desig- 
nation, and  which,  for  a  time  were  thought  to  be  limited  to  a  very  small 
part  of  the  surface  of  England,  have  acquired  importance  from  the  wide 
area  which  modern  discovery  assigns  to  them. 

Sir  R.  Murchison,  and  his  associates  have  pointed  out  the  existence  and 
perfect  identity  of  rocks  of  this  epoch  with  those  of  the  British  Isles,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  square 
miles  in  European  Russia ;  a  superficies  greater  by  nearly  one>third  than 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 

*  Report  ofth«  Geology  ofDovoB,  &o.  p.  101  to  IM. 


In  North  Amerioa  we  know  that  a  portion  of  the  series  extends  in  one 
direction  many  hundred  miles ;  and  is  extensively  displayed  in  Pennsylvania, 
although  in  general  containing  few  terrestrial  plants.  In  the  old  red  sand- 
stone group,  intermediate  between  the  Silurian  series  and  the  carboniferous 
formation  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  irregular  thickness  of  red  shales 
and  sandstones,  we  find  an  irregular  deposit  of  anthracite,  sometimes  charac^ 
terized  by  splendid  fossil  coal  plants.  We  hare  attended  the  progress  of 
mining  researches  on  one  of  these  coal  beds,  which  exhibited  an  extremely 
irr^ular  development  of  carbonaceous  matter,  at  one  time  five  feet  thick,  and 
again  diminished  to  a  few  inches,  or  thinned  oJOT  altogether.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  investigation  to  ascertam  the  comparative  details  of  the  fossil 
vegetation  of  this  group,  probably  the  lowest  in  the  geological  scale,  in 
America,  which  forms  an  anthracite.  It  is  true,  the  cupriferous  vegetables^ 
in  the  red  shales  of  the  next  formation  below,  show  the  presence  of  terres- 
trial plants  at  that  early  epoch  ;  but  the  upper  Silurian  or  Devonian  series 
tppears  to  be  the  first  or  oldest  carbonaceous  deposit,  on  that  continent. 

11.    BRISTOL  COAL-FIELD. 
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Bristol    Coal-field,   described  by  Messrs.  Buekiand  and  Coneybeare.* 

The  principal  fidd  occupies  about  fi(\y  square  miles,  or  32,000  acres,  besides 

numerous  insulated  members,  on  the  west  and  south,  spread  over  a  much 

.greater  area,  at  least  double  in  extent,  in  the  aggregate.    They  have  been 

generally  arranged  as  five  principal  coal  tracts. 

There  is  no  scale  given  to'  the  map  accompanying  these  gentlemen's 
paper,  but  with  the  assistance  of  M&  Greenough's  last  map,  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  following  areas. 

1.  The  noi&ern  coal  tract, 

2. .  The  central       do.      er  Pensford, 

3.  The  southern     do. 

4.  The  eastern       do. 

5.  The  western      do. 
-  Showing  seventy  miles  of  exposed  coal  strata ;  but  as  a  vast  many  work- 
ing shaAs  are  sunk  through  the  overlying  sandstone,  the  eflfeotive  coal  area 
is  probtfbly  not  less  than  two  hundred  square  milesy  or  128,000  acres;  the 

*  Oeol.  Tr»nf.  Loodon,  Vol.  L  8«eood  mrm,  BmeUuid  tad  CoaejbMrs.  Also  Mr. 
WeaTer'i  ptper,  Mme  Vol.  p.  346. 
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^tire  space  may  be  compared  to  a  groap  of  ialanda  emerging  from  shallow 
water,  or  to  hummocks  in  a  Florida  swampi 

The  nuoiber  of  collieries  in  work  formerly  was  probably  greater  than  it  is 
at  present,  though  the  toul  produce  of  the  mines  is  certainly  much  greater 
now  than  at  any  former  period.  The  enlarged  «cale  and  spirit  with  which 
those  mines  are  worked,  that  are  now  in  activity,  much  more  than  compen* 
sate  for  the  diminution  in  numbers. 

The  seams  of  coal  are  very  thin,  in  comparison  with  those  which  are 
worked  in  the  principal  English  coal-fields,  and  in  most  of  such  would  be 
passed  over  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  seams 
worked,  in  any  single  coal  pit  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
seams  in  the  principal  districts ;  and  the  total  of  all  the  beds  in  the  mining- 
field  would  be  little  more  than  double  of  the  largest  main  of  Staffordshire. 
That  seams  so  thin  should  be  sought  for,  through  lias  and  oolite,  at  the 
enormous  depth  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  must  excite  surprise,  in  those 
acquainted  only  with  other  coal  districts.  That;  under  these  circumstances, 
the  seams  should  be  worked  with  profit,  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
highly  improved  machinery  introduced  into  this  district ;  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  coal  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  pits,  in 
a  single  day,  averages  at  from  60  to  100  tons. 

'  The  district  may  be  considered  as  able  to  answer  largely  the  future  de- 
mand ;  for  1st,  most  of  the  ancient  pits,  now  abandoned,  might  be  drained, 
and  worked  to  advantage  on  the  present  improved  system ;  2dly,  much  of 
the  area  is  still  untouched.  It  .is  also  considered  extremely  probable,  that 
considerable  coal  areas,  now  unobserved,  and  covered  with  the  newer  forma- 
tions, extensively  exist  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

26'  sections  of  the  worked  portions  of  these  coal  areas,  have  long  since 
beei>  published,  by  the  authors  of  the  paper  which  we  quote.  How  many 
seams  of  coal  exist  altogether,  does  not  appear,  but  they  must  be  very  numer- 
ous, for  in  the  southern  coal-tract  alone,  the  names  of  forty-nine  seams,  are 
enumerated.  The  respective  thickness  of  37  only  of  these  are  given  ;  these 
amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  eighty-three  feet,  three  inches. 

It  was  in  this  region  that  the  celebrated  William  Smith,  the  father  of 
English  Geology,  first  practically  proved  the  correctness  of  h'ts  geological 
views  as  to  the  uniform  order  of  superposition  of  the  rock  formations,  and 
demonstrated  the  soundness  of  that  magnificent  system,  which  has  been 
since  adopted  and  accepted  by  men  of  science,  over  the  entire  globe.  It 
was  in  this  same  region  that  the  writer  of  this  note,  in  1811,  became  an 
admiring  pupil  of  this  extraordinary  man  and  original  genius. 

Coal  exported  from  Bristol  to  foreign  parts,  in  1844,  6,423  tons;  in  1845, 
6,976. 

III.    FOREST  OF  DEAN. 

Messrs.  Mushet,  Bopkland  and  Coneybeare,  some  years  ago,  described 
the  general  characters  of  this  coal  basin.  Since  then,  Mr.  Maclauchlan, 
Mr.  Sopwith,  and  others,  have  made  us  yet  better  acquainted  with  the  eco- 
nomic geology  of  this  region.*  The  space  occupied  by  coal-bearing  strata 
is  about  fi fly-six  square  miles,  or  near  thirty-six  thousand  acres. 

The  productive  coal  area  appears  to  occupy  about  45  square  miles.  The 
authors  of  the  '*  Outlines"  state  that  it  contains  seventeen  coal  seams ;  which, 
together  comprise  thirty-seven  feet,  in  thickness  of  clear  coal.    Mr.  Mushet's 

*  CoDeybeare  and  Phillips'a  Oqtliiiea,  p.  428.  Buckland  and  Coneybeare,  Geol.  Trans. 
Vol.  I.  p.  216.    Maclauchlan  in  Trana.  Geol.  Soe.  London,  Vol.  V. 
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▼ertical  section,  published  in  1824,  eidiibits  twenty-eight  coal  seams,  whose 
fig^egate  thickness  is  fifty-two  feet,  one  inch ;  the  entire  series  of  coal 
measures  being  3060  feet 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Buddie,  was  read  to  the  Geological  Society,  April  8th, 
1840,  <*  on  the  Great  Fault,  called  the  Horse,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  coal- 
field." The.  details  are  not  of  a  kind,  however  practically  useful,  essential 
to  the  purposes  of  this  work.* 

Pig.  19. 
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Mr.  Sopwith  has  constructed  a  geological  model  of  the  Forest  of  Dean 
coal-field,  which  he  has  publicly  exhibited.  This  is  unquestionably,  the  most 
effective  mode  of  developing  the  geological  structure  of  any  district  The 
horizontal  scale  of  the  model  is  five  miles  to  the  inch,  but  the  vertical  scale 
is  three  times  as  large.  We  are  informed  **  this  was  necessary  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  country  and  the  strata.^t  We  should  have  thought  such 
a  distortion  would  be  ctdculated  to  give  an  erroneous  idea,  rather  than  **  a 
correct"  one. 

We  observe  a  notice  of  a  new  map  of  the  Forest  coal-field  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  lately  published,  which  promises  to  be  a  document  of  great 
local  value. 

IV.    NEWENT  OR  NORTH  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

One  of  the  smallest  of  the  detached  coal-fields ;  situated  north  of  the 
Forest  of  D^an  coal-field,  in  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Maclauchlan  (Geol. 
Trans.,  Vol.  V.  203,)  says  the  boundary  is  not  easily  defined.  At  least  three 
workable  seams,  amounting  to  13fL  6in.  occur  in  one  shaft,  of  fifty  yards. 

This  i^  a  long  narrow  trough,  containing  about  two  and  a  half  square 
miles,  or  1600  acres.  One  of  the  beds  of  coal  worked,  is  seven  feet  thick, 
but  it  is  much  distorted,  and  the  coal  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur. 
The  same  vein,  it  is  supposed,  was  partially  worked  at  another  part  of  the 
coal-field ;  and  here  its  quality  was  better,  and  it  was  less  charged  with  sul- 
phur. Mr.  Murchison  notes  four  thin  seams  of  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Newent,  where  the  formation  is  most  expanded.  These  were  for- 
merly worked,  in  some  cases  even  beneath  .the  new  red  sandstone.} 

•  Ibid.  Vol.  III.  p.  287. 

t  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  X.  p.  190,  alao  Vol.  XI.  p,  366.  Alto  Mr.  Sopwith't  piper  oa 
Geological  Models,  Intt  of  eivil  Engineera. 

t  Prooeedinga  Geol.  Soe.  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  121, 
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y.    BfiWDLfiT   AND  BIIXINGSLET,  OR  FOREST  OF  WYRB  COAL-FIELD,  IN 
THE  N.  PART  OF  WORCESTERSHIRE  AND  THE  S.  PART  OF  SHROPSHIRE. 

The  boundary,  «s  exhibited  upoQ  the  moat  authentic  mapa,  containa  att 
irregular  coal  area  of  aixty-aef  en  square  miJea,  or  about  42»8d0  acres. 

The  details  of  this  region  were  scarcely  known  to  Messrs.  Coneyheace 
and  Phillips,  at  the  t^me  of  the  publication  of  their  «  Geology  of  England 
and  Wales." 

A  paper  was  read  to  the  Geological  Society,  Febrnaky,  1834,  by  Mr. 
England,  "  on  the  Forest  of  Wyre  Coal  Field."  The  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  coal  measures  range  uninterruptedly  from  Coalbrook-dale  to  the 
Abberley  Hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  workings,  at  that  time,  were  only 
ahallow  pits,  which  touched  merely  the  sulphureous  beds,  locally  called 
**  Stinkers."  A  supposed  peculiarity  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  a  suboM'dinate  calcareous  conglomerate,  forming  a  concretion- 
ary limeatone.  The  coal-field  ia  based  upon  old  red  sandstone,  and  containa 
intrusive  rocks,  like  the  other  Shropshire  coal  basins.  Mr.  Murchison 
states  that  the  greater  part  of  the  works  on  the  different  seams  of  coal,  in  this 
field,  including  all  the  deep  shafts,  are  now  abandoned,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
poor  and  pyritous  quality  of  the  coal.  Sweet  coal  ia  of  rare  occurrence ; 
though  some  thin  beds  occur  at  Lower  Harcourt,  near  Kinlet.    The  sul- 

thureous  coals  are  little  used,  except  for  drying  hops  and  burning  lime.  At 
Linlet,  the  coal  measures  are  perforated  by  a  wide  and  extensive  mass  of 
basalt;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  sandstones  are,  in  part  converted 
into  a  bard  siliceous  rock,  called  "  White  Jewstone."  The  author  ahows 
that  the  concretionary  calcareous  rocks,  spoken  of,  are  nothing  more  thaa 
protruding  masses  of  comstone,  of  the  inferior  old  red  sandstone.* 

We  may  observe  here,  that  these  concretionary  limestones,  or  cornstone, 
are  equally  common  to  the  old  red  sandstone  in  the  United  States ;  and  are 
not  unfrequently  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  grey  lime,  for  build* 
ipg,  in  Pennsylvania.  / 


VI.    TITTERSTONE  CLEE  HILL,  SOUTH  SHROPSHIRE. 

An  area  of  about  eight  square  miles,  or  5120  acres,  capped,  near  the 
oentre,  with  basalt,  occurs  immediately  west  of  the  last  described  coal-field. 
Tbia  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  mountains  in  Shropshire.  It  contains 
the  lowest  members  of  the  coal  formation,  and  some  beds  of  iron  ore. 
These  beds  all  dip  towards  the  centre  like  the  sides  of  a  bowl. 

The  principal  4soa]  seam  is  six  feet  thick.  Three  other  seams,  of  less 
importance,  occur,  and  also  cannel  coal.  Dr.  Townson  describes  this  area 
aa  made  up  of  six  distinct,  smaller  and  perfect  basins.  It  has  been  described 
in  a  memoir  by  Mr.  R.  Wright ;  also,  in  1833,  by  Mr.  Murchison,  in  a  paper 
"  oii  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  western  Shropshire."  The  latter  geolo* 
ffist  furnishes  some  additional  notices  of  the  Knowlbury  field;  which,  from 
Its  juxta-position  to  the  larger  field  of  Coalbrook,  he  terms  a  parasitic  basin, 
and  ahows  that  it  contains  five  seams  of  coal  and  some  bands  of  ironstone. 
Considerable  faults  occur  in  this  basin ;  which  faults  always  opcur  as  tq^casis 
towards  the  higher  sides  of  the  hills,  where  the  basaltic  matter  has  found 
vent    The  coal  included  between  two  of  these  upcasti,  is  described  aa 

*  Pioe.  Geol.  Soe.  Lou.,  VoL  n.  p.  ISI* 
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much  thickened,  and  m  the  elate  of  cannel  eoal.  Some  beds  of  eoal, 
according  to  recent  infestigations  of  Mr.  Lewis,  have  been  carried  up  on 
the  top  of  the  basalt,  and  the  latter  rock  has  flowed  laterally,  so  as  also 
to  overlie  the  coal.*  This  small  region  has  furnished  many  fossil  plants,  of 
new  species,  to  Professor  Lindley. 

'    VII.    BROWN  CLEE  HILL,  SHROPSHIRE. 

This  remarkable  moantain  occurs  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  north  of 
Titterstone  CJee  Hill,  last  mentioned.  It  forms  ao  elevated  little  coai-field, 
only  two  square  miles,  or  1280  acres  in  area.  It  is  covered  with  a  capping 
of  basalt;  the  subjacent  coal  measures  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  flat 
basin  or  dish,  and  contains  three  coal  seams,  whose  aggregate  thickness  is 
little  more  than  three  feet  In  lespect  to  quality^  it  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Titterstone  Clee  Hill. 

Mr.  MurchisoB  says  the  coal  bearing  strata  have  for  their  base  a  hard 
■indstone,  occasionajly-oonglomeritic,  the  equivalent  of  the  millstone  grit 
On  three  sides  of  this  ridge,  these  very  thin  and  poor  coal  measures  repose 
oo  the  old  red  sandstone.  Oathe  fourth  is  a  thin  zone  of  the  mountain 
limestone. 

A  paper  "  on  the  Geology  of  the  Brown  Clee  Hill,"  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  R.  Wright,  to  the  Geological  Society,  in  1833.  This  coalfield  is 
represented  to  have  the  form  of  the  figu/e  6*  It  is  traversed  by  a  dyke  of 
baiult;  yet,  the  writer  states,  the  coal  is  not  in  the  least  6harred.| 


YIII.    LICKET  HIL]>— WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Two  very  smalf  detached  coal  basins,  occur  here,  near  Bromsgrove^ 
according  to  Dr.  Buckland's  notes,  in  IS  19.  These  two  patches  of  the 
coal  formation  are  each  about  a  mile  in  length,  but  have  never  yet  been 
wrought  on  an  extensive  scale. 

IX.    WARWICKSHIRE  COAL  FIELD. 

Forms  an  irregular  trough,  running  N.  N.  E.  twenty  miles  from  Coventry 
toTamworth,  and  averaging  three  miles  in  breadth ;  thus  beipg  sixty  square 
miles,  or  36400  acres,  of.  exposed  area.  A  section  given  by  Mr.  Yates, 
shows  nine  coal  seams,  amounting  to  thirty  feet  of  coal.^ 

At  Griff,  four  seams  are  worked ;  the  principal  one  being  nine  feet  in 
thickness. 

At  Bedworth,  two  of  these  beds,  coming  together,  produce  the  five  yard 
seam.|| 

X,    ASHBT  PE  LA  ZOUCH  COAL  BASINS  IN  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

This  area  comprehends  fifty-six  square  miles,  or  35,840  acres,  or  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  about  40,000  acres. 

More  than  twenty  coal  works  had  been  opened  within  this  district,  when 
Messrs.  Coneybeare  and  Phillips  described  it,  in  1S22.  They  state  that 
the  deepest  of  these  works  is  sunk  246  yards.    One  of  the  coal  beds  attains 

*  ProceediDgs  Geo].  Soe.  Lou.,  Vol.  L  p.  473.  v  ^  TraM«  6«o].  Soe.— Vol.  11. 

t  Mi.  Wright  in  Proceed.  Oeol.  Soe.  Vol.  U.  p.  7.  tt  Hwt.of  FoMil  Fuel,  p.  146. 
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the  extraordinary  thickness  of  from  seventeen  to  twentj-one  feet.  In  one 
of  these  pits,  572  feet  deep,  fife  principal  seams  are  passed  through,  com- 
prising thirty-three  feet  of  workable  coal.  Mr.  Bakewell  published  a  traii^ 
Terse  section  of  the  Ashby  Wold  coal  basin.* 

Mr.  Mammatt,  who  described  the  Ashby  coalfield  in  1896,  and  e]ab<v 
rately  illustrated  it  by  114  plates,  and  representations  of  200  specimens  of 
Tegetable  fossils,  states  that  the  greatest  depth  then  reached  in  this  district, 
was  1,167  feet;  passing  408  strata  or  coal  measures;  the  msin  coal  being 
about  fourteen  feet.  From  the  extraordinary  number  of  faults  which  inter- 
sect this  coal*field,  the  mines  are  exempt  from  much  inconvenience  from 
water.t 

The  area  is  now  calculated  at  near  forty  thousand  acres,  and  the  depth  of 
the  pits  is  mostly  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards, 
while  shafts  and  workings  descend  from  500  to  upwards  of  1100  feet,  vary- 
ing, at  different  points,  according  to  the  local  depth  of  the  basin. 

The  quantity  of  coal  contained  within  this  area,  cannot  be  very  exactly 
estimated ;  but  if  all  the  coal  seams  which  exceed  one  foot  in  thickness 
were  taken  into  account  as  workable,  there  would  be  sufficient  for  an  an- 
nual yield,  allowing  for  faults,  of  150,000  tons  [the  present  estimated  con- 
sumption] for  ten  thousand  years. 

In  common  with  others,  Mr.  Mammatt  complains  of  the  great  waste  of 
the  small  coal  in  this  field ;  often  amounting  to  one  fourth  of  the  whde 
seam. 

The  eaatem  part  of  this  coal-field  area  is  sometimes  separately  spoken  of, 
as  if  distinct  from  the  western.  Several  seams  are  worked ;  two  of  them 
being  each  a  yard  and  a  half  thick:  the  sinkings  not  exceeding  116  feet| 

The  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  adverts  in  terms  of 
commendatiop  to  Mr.  Mammatt's  work,  which  embodies  the  result  of  forty 
years'  experience.  Putting  in  practice  the  opinion  adopted  at  an  early 
period,  that  "strata  are  characterized  by  their  fossils,"  the  author  has  care- 
fully registered  the  coal  plants  in  each  of  the  numerous  beds  in  this  region. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  we  find  many  repetitions  of  the  same  genera  and 
species,  in  distinct  strata.^ 

Fire-clay  abounds,  in  seams,  in  the  Ashby  coal-field.  "  There  are  few 
coal  seams  which  do  not  rest  upon  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  sections."  One  of 
these  beds,  four  feet  thick,  lying  immediately  under  a  coal  seam  3fl.  6in. 
thick,  furnishes  materials  for  an  immense  manufactury  of  yellow  pottery 
ware ;  made  at  Ashby  Wolds,  to  the  amount  of  10,300  dozens  of  pou  per 
week.  These  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  West  Indies,  Amer- 
ica, d&c,  the  latter  country  taking  about  one  tenth. 

XI.   SOUTH  8TAFF0RDSHIRE.^DUDLET  AND  WOLVERHAMPTON  COAL-FIELD. 

This  district  was  described  by  Mr.  Keir  in  I79S,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Rev.  James  Yates; II  byMes8rs.Coneybeare  and  Phillips  in  1822;  and  among 
others,  more  recently,  by  Thomas  Smith,  in  1336 ;  whose  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  this  region  entitles  him  to  confidence.  Later  still, 
in  1843,  it  formed  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  report  to  Parliament,  by  the 
Midland  mining  commission. 

•  Bakewell^Third  EdiUon— 1828— PI.  4,  p.  2. 

t  Mammatt  on  the  Aahbj  Coal  Field,  4to,  1836. 

t  Coneybeare  (k  PhillifM—- Geology,  p.  404. 

%  Aooiveraaty  Addreaa-^Feb.  20th,  1836.  11  Traoa.  Geol.  Soa.  London^Yol.lI. 
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It  was  formerly,  described  as  occupying  an  area  nearly  twenty-two  miles  in 
length,  and  about  seven-miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Assuming  the  dimen- 
sions on  Mr.  Greenhough's  map  as  correct,  we  compute  the  contents  at  full 
100  square  miles,  or  64,000  acres :  and  therefore,  although  Mr.  T.  Smith's 
estimate  of  90  miles  is  corroborated  by  a  third  Mr.  Smith,  we  prefer  the 
latter  calculation.  Even  then,  we  conceive  that  we  underrate  the  accea- 
sibie  coal  area;  because  the  coal  measures  are  evidently .  overlapped  by  a 
thick  covering  of  new  red  sandstone,  through  which  shafU  have  been  sunk 
and  have  reached  the  coal.  There  can  be.no  doubt  but  the  coal  producing 
formation  will  be  found,  ultimately,  larger  than  the  dimensions  *  previously 
assigned  to  it.  Mr.  Murchison  suggests  alsathat  this  will  probably  ^be  the 
case  in  other  coal  fields  of  the  central  parts  of  England. 

This  coal-field  has,  for  convenient  reference,  been  sometimes  divided  into 
two  mineral  districts. 

Tkt  Southern  area  comprehends  the  larger  portion,  and  also  by  far  the 
thickest  masses  of  coal ;  including,  especially,  the  celebrated  "  ten  yard  coal'' 
seam,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Great  Britain  1  . 
.  This  coal  is  raised  in  quantities  inconceivably  great,  and  is  used  for  the 
supply  of  the  hundred  iron  furnaces  which  are  placed  in  this  district ; — for 
the.  various  operations  of  the  forge,  the  foundry,  and  the  numerous  branches 
of  manufacture  which  are  thickly  congregated  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
for  domestic  purposes.  Much  also  is  sent  to  a.  distancev  in  other  counties. 
For  the  easy  transit  of  these  heavy  materials,  canals  sre  constructed,  which 
diverge  froni  this  focus  of  operation,  and  radiate  in  every  direction.  It  is 
traversed  also  by  railroads,  which  stretch  to  the  remotest  parts  of  England. 

ToWards  the  centre  of  this  district  the  "  ten  yard  coal"  lies  at  the  depth 
of  140  yards  from  the  surface,  decreasing  in  depth  to  the  north :  and  show- 
ing that  the  whole  mass  of  the  coal  measures  inclines  from  the  north  to  the 
south.* 

Tke  Northern  portum  of  the  Stafibrdshire  coal-field  extends  from  Walsall 
several  miles  northward  ;  but,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  the  outcropping  of 
the  strata  in  that  direction,  the  beds  are  thinner,  and  of  more  limited  extent; 
so  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilston,  IJ|b  thick  coal  itself  comes  to  the 
surface,  and  is  of  course  lost. 

The  Dudley  coal-field  supports  a  population  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thous&nd  individuals.    . 

The  operations  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  are  well  described  by  W. 
II.  Smith.  That  the  productive  coal  measures  extend  beneath  the  overlying 
new  red  sandstone,  to  an '  indefinite  extent,  as  we  have  suggested,  there  is 
recent  proof  in  the  success  of  the  operations  of  the. Earl  of  Dartmouth; 
who  afler  sinking  through  the  new  red  Sandstone,  151  yards,  and  thence, 
through  the  coal  measures,  to  the  final  depth  of  308  yards,  reaching  three 
coal  seams,  at  Christchurch,  one  mile  beyond  the  superficial  boundary  of 
the  coal-field.t  . 

Mr.  Dunn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  B.  Smith,  shows  that  at  Weat-Broom- 
wich,  the  coal  seams  amount  to  43fi.  ti  inches,  and  at  Wolverhampton  to 
67fl.  5  inches.! 

Near  Dudley,  the  strata  ascertained  by  the  operations  there  carried  on, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Thom8on,§  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
Of  these,  eighty-one  feet  consisted  of  coal,  comprised  in  eleven  seams  of 

;    *  T.  Smith's  Miner'!  Guide.  t  Prrceedingi  Geol.  Soc,  Vol.  II.  p.  408. 

t  B.  Smith— in  Dunn,  p.  138.  i  Dr.  Ttaomtoa  in  AniMlt  of  Philosophy,  Yol.  8. 
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Ttrious  01269,  from  nine  inches  lo  thirty-one  and  a  half  feet  thick.  This  latter 
seam,  the  well  known  "main  coal,"  is  here  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
beneath  the  surface.  It  is  difided  into  thirteen  different  layers,  separated 
by  very  thin  partings  of  slate  clay*  Every  one  of  these  thirteen  divisions 
has  its  name,  designation,  and  peculiarity  ;  so. as  to  be  selected  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  particularly  applicable.  The  middle  series  consists  of  the 
best  quality,  employed  in  private  houses.  The  remaining  part,  amounting 
to  about  One  half,  is  inferior,  and  is  used  only  in  the  iron  works.  This  coal 
does  not  cake.  It  makes  an-  agreeable  fire,  burning  to  a  white  ash,  and 
does  not  require  to  be  siirrred. 

Cannel  coal  occurs,  to  a  limited  extent,  within  this  coalfield. 

The  area  of  ground,  known  as  containing  coal,  according  to  authentio 
survey,  when  Coneybeare  and  Phillips  described  it,  was  siity  square  miles. 
It  is  now  found  to  extend  over  100  square  miles.  This  apparent  disore* 
pancy  is  explained  by  the  opening  of  new  ground,  beyond  the  former  limits,* 
induced  by  the  increased  value  of,  and  demand  for,  coal,  and  the  energy  of 
mining  proprietors.  Of  the  immense  amount  of  iron  made  and  manufao* 
tured  within  thb  coal  area,  it  would  be  scarcely  relevant  to  speak :  nor  of 
the  well  known  fire  clay,  which  furnishes  the  celebrated  Stourbridge  fire 
bricks,  is  it  eur  purpose  to  make  other  than  this  passing  mention. 

In  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary,  fig.  803,  is  represented  a  diagram  of  the  coal 
field  at  Dudley,  forming  an  instance  of  a  convex  coaUJieUL  The  seeming 
inversion  is  regarded  as  resultinff  from  the  approximation  of  two  coal  basins, 
separated  by  the  basset  edges  of  their  mountain  limestone  repository,  but  it 
is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  concave  basin,  with  a  central  synclinal 
axis.  Fig.  804  of  the  same  work,  shows  the  vertical  section  of  the  Dudley 
coal  basin.  The  30  feet,  or  ^ihick  coal  seam"  here  seen,  extends  seven 
miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  Coal  seams,  five  or  six  feet  thick, 
are  called  *Hhin  coals,'*  in  that  district.f 

The  coal  measures  comprise  11  seams  of  coal,  in  all.  A  remarkable 
basaltic  ridge  runs  obliquely  through  the  coalfield,  from  north*wesl  lo 
south-east.  This,  and  some  other  peculiarities  of  the  Dudley  coal^ld,  we 
have  shown  in  the  annexed  diag|pi. 

Fig.  19. 

SicMofi  aerou  the  JhidUy  Coal-Field,  inaN.E.  <Kr«ef Ion. 


a,  «,  JV*«a»  R9i  Sandttoiu,  k  Trap. 

c       Carhs.  Limts»iu.  d  Tlkick  Omel-FUU.  ' 

RUmMd  fr0m  PI.  3.    J«r«t  Hepprt  9f  tkt  MdUnd  JUMtig  CtmmiHi^n  .-—^HgimMf  fr^m  Mmrttdmrn. 

That  portion  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field  which  may  be  deoomi- 

*  W.  H.  finith— Birminf bam  ind  ita  Tieiiiitj,— 1836. 
t  Dr.  Ure'i  Dictionarj  of  ArU,  Ike.,  p.  967. 
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Dated  the  Dudley  Region,  is  detailed  in  the  fint  Parliamentarj  Report  of 
the  "  Midland  Mining  Commisaion"  in  1843,  preTiousljn  referred  to.* 

The  number  of  mines  to  each  pit  in  Staffordshire  is  much  less  than  on 
theTyne.— 

In  ninety-two  coal  pits  on  the  Xyne  the  number* 

ofwprkmenis 12,833^199  to  each  pit 

^  In  seventy  **      in  South  Staffordshire 

tbey  amount  to  only    •        •        .        .        •  lfil26wm  27  to  each  pit. 

•  The  remarJ^able  difference  in  the  oondition  of  4he  mining  population  of 
the  two  coal  regions  is  adverted  to  in  the  report  It  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  influence  of  capital  in  the  northern  district,,  and  by  the  superior  rank 
and  wealth  of  the  employers  of  mining  labour  there.  '<  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  imagine,  d  pri&rif  that  men  of  rank  and  capital  will  not  condescend 
to  adopt  the  shifts  and  eipedients  to  which  an  inferior  class  of  proprietors 
are,  as  it  werg,  driven  to  resort  Besides,  the  former  may  be  generally  pre- 
siimed  to  have  enjoyed  a  better  education,  and  also  to  be  more  amenable  to 
public  opinion.  Hence,  miping  districts  may  be  expected  to  vary  in  regard 
to. the  general  and  customary  treatment  of  the  workmen,  according  as  the 
proprietors  are,  generally  and  on  an  aversge,  of  greater  or  less  rank  and 
wealth.  This  view  is  much  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  general 
customs  with  regard  to  the  payment  and  the  treatment  of  wjorkmen,  pre- 
vailing in  South  Staffordshire,  and  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
coal-fields,  respectively.  In  the  former  district,  the  immediate  employers  of 
labour,  i.  e.,  the  lessees  of  royalties,  and  many  of  the  owners  of  mineral 
property  also,  are  men  whose  fathers,  if  not  themselves,  have  risen  to  their 
present  situation  from  the  ranks; — speculators  who  have  become  wealthy 
per  saktOHf  with  the  rapid  progress  of  manufacturing  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  of  mining  labour  on  the  Tyne  and 
Wear,  consist  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  of  those 
counties,  as  is  the  case  also  in  Cornwall ;  the  moral  effects  of  which  upon 
the  mining  population  is  proved  to  be  strikingly  beneficial,  by  the  report  of 
Seymour  Tremenhere,  Esq.,  inspector  of  public  schools. 

This  difference  in  the  general  class  of  employers,  in  the  two  coal  districts, 
results  partly  from  natural  causes,  which  render  a  much  greater  smount  of 
capital  necessary  in  the  northern  coal-field  to  overcome  the  physical  obstruc- 
tions by  which  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  is.  rendered  so  difficult  and 
expenaive."t 

The  average  depth  of  the  workings  in  the  northern  and  midland  districts 
is  not  greatly  dissimilar;. 

S.  Staffordshire,  70  coal  pits;  deepest  workings  260  yards;  shallowest, 
40  yards;  average,  166  yards;  1026  workmen,— 21,000. 

Tyne  and  Wear,-  193  coal  piu;  deepest  shaft,  S&d  yards;  shallowest, 
42  yards ;  average  yards,  170  Tyne ;  150  Wear. 

While  in  the  first  case  the  district  is  sufifering  under  all  the  moral  ai|d 
physical  disadvantages  of  the  truck  system,  "  tommy-shops  and  beer- shops," 
and  the  admission  of  contractors,  ground  bailiffs,  butties^'  doggies^  and 
middle-men,  there  is  a  rooted,  dislike,  among  all  the  proprietors  of  the 

*  Drawn  np  by  Thoi.  Taacred,  Etq.  t  Repori*  p.  ciT. 

t  Butty  or  Qqffer,  the  provincial  name  for  contraclora,  who  engage  wiUi  the  .owner  to 
deliver  coal  or  ironstone,  at  ao  much  the  ton.  They  have  generally  been  working  miner*, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  their  Trienda,  are  enablod  to  enter  into  a' bond  called  a  «  charter,*'  to 
raiie  coal  for  the  proprietor  or  leaaee ;  the  pit*a  company  being  hii  hired  labonrera.  The 
•Vila  growing  ont  of  the  iTitem,  are,  according  to  the  Report,  very  great.  The  buttiei, 
alao,  are  not  withoot  compiainto  of  the  eiactiont  6f  the  ownera,  poBaetimet  to. the 
•r  three  ewt.  eitra  is  each  ton.    Doggiee  an  aabordiaate  agenU  under  the  buttiee. 
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Borthern  coal  minei  to  my  syitem  of  roanagement  which  perraita  middle- 
men  and  coDtractora  to  opfM'eflB  the  worknea,  aod  to  prefeot  their  en'joj^ 
ment  of  the  whole  of  their  inonej  wagea.  Id  the  latter  caae,  the  men  are 
paid  at  the  end  of  each  fortnight  the  full  amount  in  hard  mooej,  for  each 
too  of  coal  worked ;  the  rate  for  which. ia  agreed  hetweeo  themaelvea  and 
the  ownera  of  the  mine. 

South  Staffordshire, — The  cdliere  are  aahdivided,  in  great  meaaore, 
into  two  clasaea  I'^the  thick  coal  and  the  thin  coal  minera.  The  working 
in  the  former,  although  commonly  preferred,  ia  attended  by  the  greatef 
danger.  We  hare  no  ? ery  direct  meana  of  determininff  the  coroparati? e 
ratea  of  accidenta,  owing  to  the  want  of  regiatration.  The  author  of  the 
report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Commiaaion  haa  partially  arrifed  at  thereault 
in  the  following  way — ^f  iz :  - 

In  an  equal  population,  the  arerage  number  of  widowa  of  killed  miners, 
supported  aince.tbe  eatabliahment  of  the  Uniona,  ia  aa  foUowa:— 

per  annum. 

Widowa  of  thick  coal  colliera,  who  had  been  killed  in  the 

mines,       •-        --        -        -•-        -        -        ^W7 

Widowa  of  thin  coal  colliers,  only        ....        168 

Thetest  is  nevertheless  imperfect,  becanse  it  does  not  include  the  widows 
who  have  not  received  parish  relief,  and  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
Unions. 

In  the  thick  coal  pits,  towards  Dudley,  the  general  depth  to  that  coal  is 
210  or  220  yards.  At  Lewisharo  135  yards,  a  colliery  of  Lord  Dartmouth, 
212  yards;  and  the  Heath  colliery,  cut  through  the  new  red  sandstone,  308 
yards. 

Mode  of  working  the  Main  or  Ten  Yard  Coal  of  Staffordshire, — ^The 
entire  bed  consists  of  a  aeries  of  thirteen  seams  of  coal,  each  having  sepa- 
rate names,  of  different  or  unequal  thickness,  amounting  to  28^  feet,  with 
the  aggregate  thickness  of  slate  partings,  18  inches  more ;  in  all  thirty  feet 
from  roof  to  floor.  These  are  worked  down  by  a  aeries  of  six  or  more  suc- 
cessive falls  and  undermining  of  the  coal  seams,  after  the  manner  shown  in 
the  subjoined  diagram. 

Fig.  to. 
Sfcffoti  qf  thM  working  tf  the  Main  or  Ten  Yard  Coal,  in  tht  Dudley  Coal-FiM. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here  the  names  and  thickness  of  the  several 
beds.  The  work  commences  by  cutting  out  the  lowest  bed,  called  the 
Humphriea,  to  ten  or  fourteen  yards,  the  width  6f  the  siaU^hud  two  feet  three 
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inches  high,  which  is  the  usual  ihicknesB  required  by  the  miners  for  hoHng^^ 
or  undermining.  The  foundation  of  the  coal  being  thus  far  removed,  to  a 
certain  breadth,  they  then  cross  cut  it  at  right  angles,  Tertically,  to  loosen  its 
adherence  to  the  sides ;  cutting  up  as  high  as  the  third  parting  of  slate. 
This,  when  separated,  makes  the  first  fall  of  coal,  having  a  thickness  of 
six  feet  three  inches.  The  labourers  who  perform  this  part  of  the  work,  are 
locally  called  holers  or  pikemen.  They  undermine  or  cut  out  the  coal  with 
light  picks,  building  up  small  supports,  called  '<  cogs^*  from  the  slatey  ^oil 
heaps,  called  **gob"  The  vertical  cutting  is  always  carried  up  until  it 
reaches  a  parting;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  exclusive  selection  of 
these  partings  is  made.  At  these  slate  partings  the  coal  readily  separates, 
and  falls  down  when  the  supporting  cogs  are  removed.  The  same  process 
is  adopted  with  regard  to  the  second  fall,  and  a  succession  of  cogs  and 
wooden  props  temporarily  support  each  series  of  falls,  for  the  security  of 
the  holers.  It  is  also  common  to  leave  a  pillar  of  coal,  called  the  man  of 
war^  to  support  the  uf^er  benches  of  coal  until  the  lower  are  worked ;  it  is 
then  taken  away,  and  the  upper  coal  falls  down.  A  small  portion  of  the 
coal  seam  at  the  upper  part  of  each  cutting,  is  leil  as  a  temporary  support 
against  the  main  body :  this  portion  is  called  a  spurn. 

1.  The  lower  fall  of  coal  consisting  of  large  seams. 

2.  The  second  fall  consisting  of  a  small  seam. 
Other  falls  in  succession. 

a.  The  first  holeing  or  undermining  in  the  Humphries  bed,  two  or  three 
inches  clear. 

b.  Lower  cog,  to  support  the  first  mass. 

c.  Vertical  narrow  cutting,  to  separate  this  coal  from  the  main  mass. 

d.  Opening  for  the  second  fall. 

^9  fi  g»  h,  Openings  for  successive  falls,  each  requiring  more  elevated 
scaffolds. 

i.  Second  cog,  preparatory  to  the  second  fall. 

j,  k,  Wooden  props,  for  similar  purposes.  These  are  removed  when  the 
other  work  is  completed,  by  experienced  colliers,  armed  with  long  prickers, 
to  tear  away  the  cogs,  spurn,  props,  and  pillars. 

1,  The  temporary  pillar  of  coal,  called  the  man  of  war,  subsequently 
taken  away« 

m.  The  stony  measures  forming  the  roof  of  the  coal. 

n,  The  slatey  floor  of  the  coal. 

o,  o,  The  spoil,  or  broken  measures,  which  fall  down  as  the  coal  is  got 
out. 

p,  A  railroad,  which  is  carried  forward  as  the  work  advances. 

We  are  reminded,  in  the  system  of  working  here  adopted,  of  that  in 
established  use  in  the  thick  bed  of  thirty-nine  feet,  at  the  coal  mine  of 
Blanzy,  in  France. 

In  1837,  the  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  Birmingham  by  the         Tons. 

canal  was 367,800 

**      the  quantity  of  coal  furnished  to  the  works  in  the 

mining  district, 772,167 

<<      the  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  other  canals,         -  451,628 

South  Staffordshire  district,  1,591,695 

Conveyed  on  the  old  Birmingham  canal, — ^The  Staffordshire 
district  being  divided  by  a  range  of  hills,  there  are  two  other  ca- 
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nab  upon  which  coals  are  loaded,  namely,  the  Dudley  and  the 
Stourbridge  canals.    The  quantity  of  coal  thus  conveyed  was 

about, -  500,000 

Aggregate  of  coals  conveyed  by  canals,  in  this  district  only,  — — *«— 

inl837,« 2,091,696 

At  that  time  the  Staffordshire  coal  found  a  market  as  far  south  as  Oxford, 
and  there  met  the  north  country  coals  which  westward  passed  through  the 
port  of  London* 

The  Staffordshire  coals  are  of  the  quality  called  White  ash  Coals,  very 
few  of  which  reach  the  city  of  London,  and  the  quantity  has  even  diminished 
since  1832,  as  the  abundance  of  white  ashes  is  objectionable  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  use,  in  their  grates,  the  caking  or  fat  bituminous  coals  of 
the  north. 

If  there  were  a  greater  demand,  or  a  wider  market  for  the  Staffordshire 
coal,  many  more  mines  could  be  opened ;  for  there  is  an  abundant  popula- 
tion to  work  them.  The  greater  portion  of  coal  appears  now  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  iron  works  of  the  neighbourhood;  the  number  and  capacity  of  which, 
and  the  progressive  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  owing  to  the  substi- 
tution of  mineral  coal  for  fuel  instead  of  charcoal,  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 


The  quawtiiy  of  iron  made  within  the  Staffordshire  districtf 

Number  of  For- 
nacM  in  and 
out  of  blast, 

Make  of  iron  an- 
nually. 

1740. 

1796 

1606. 

1823. 

1830. 

1839. 

1841. 

1842. 

1846. 

U 

13,210 

49 

48,460 

84 
133,590 

198 

212,604 

lis 

367.330 

135 
347,152 

199 
346,840 

146 
500,760 

At  the  Blakemoor  iron-stone  pit  at  Comgreaves,  near  Dudley,  belonging 
to  the  British  Iron  Company,  the  ore  is  fourteen  yards  below  the  thirty  feet,  or 
thick  coal  seam ;  the  one  being  180  yards  from  the  surface,  the  other  194 
yards  deep.  The  steam-engine  draws  coal  alternately  with  the  iron-stone, 
from  the  same  pit  This  iron-stone  is  only  a  thin  band  of  some  five  or  six 
inches  thick,  in  some  places  divided  into  two.  There  are  sixty  acres  of  ore 
commanded  by  this  pit 

For  details  of  the  mode  of  working  out  the  thick  coal  seam,  above,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Commission,  1843, 
and  to  some  of  the  other  authorities  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

The  grievances  complained  of  by  the  miners,  which  occasioned  their 
general  strike,  in  1842,  were  investigated  by  this  commission.  The  evils  of 
the  system  appear  to  be  fairly  stated,  in  their  report.  Among  these,  the 
"  truck  system,"  is  conspicuous,  and  the  surprising  prevalence  of  beer  shops. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  in  the  twelve  parishes  of  the  Dudley  coal 
district,  according  to  authentic  lists  of  the  supervisors  of  excise,  there  existed 
the  following  numbers : 

Number  of  victuallers,  -        •        574 

Number  of  licensed  beer  shc^s,    •        723 

In  all,    1297 

*  Mlnutee  of  evidence  on  the  Coal  Trade  Bill  of  London,  1838,  p.  140. 

t  Midland  Mining  Commianon,  1843,  Tint  Report,  and  inbaequent  eovrcee. 
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This  report,  being  direi^ed  chiefly  to  the  moral  and  social  coodition  of 
the  mining  population,  affords  no  information  of  the  quantity  of  coal  mined, 
or  the  prices  at  the  mines  or  in  the  district 

XU.  COALB&OOK-DALE»  SHROPSHIRE. 

This  coal-field,  according  to  the  geological  investigations  of  Mr.  Prestwich, 
•contains  thirty-two  square  miles,  or  20,480  acres. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  principal  workable  coal  beds  is  about  three 
feet;  and  the  number  of  the  seams  varies  from  thirteen  to  twenty-four; 
seventeen  being,  probably,  the  average.  They  occupy,  for  the  most  part,  a 
horizontal  position,  but  are  intersected  by  numerous  faults. 

The  coals  of  this  district  are  generally  of  the  variety  called  SkUe  Coal. 
Of  course  there  are  certain  differences  in  the  quality  of  each  vein.  Details 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  principal  coal  seams  have  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Prestwich,  an  approximate  statement  of  which  will  suflice  to  show  the 
character  of  the  Shropshire  coal. 

Volatile  substances  in  100  parts,  34  to  41 
Carbon,  •  -  -  •  56  to  64 
Ashes,         .        •        -        -       0.9  to  2.6 

There  are  several  seams  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  interstratified  with  these 
coals,  producing  upwards  of  three  tons  per  square  yard. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  of  this  area,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Smith,  as 
follows : 

Large  coals,    -        .        -        -    31,944  tons  per  acre. 
Small  coal,  or  slack,         -        -      7,996  " 

Iron-stone,       -        ,        -        .    13,794  " 

The  average  specific  gravity'of  the  coal  is      1.268 
"  "  ofthe  iron  ore,  3.527 

Coalbrook,  or  Cdebrook,  Dale  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  iron  works, 
which  once  produced  the  best  iron  in  England,*  and  was  the  first  establish- 
ment in  England  [17131  where  iron  was  made  with  pit  coal.f  Mr.  Goney- 
beare  states  that  the  coal  measnres.dip  to  the  E.  S.  £.,  at  an  angle  of  about 
six  degrees. 

In  the  Madely  colliery  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  729  feet,  and  exhibits  twenty 
seams  of  coal ;  varying  from  four  inches  to  five  feet  thick,  of  several  vari^ 
ties,  and  comprising  twenty-six  feet  in  the  aggregate.]: 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  coal-field  in  England,  of  equal  size,  in  which  the 
strata  have  been  so  much  dislocated.  Sometimes  these  fiinlts  or  dislocations 
amount  to  600  or  700  feet  Mr.  Prestwich  observes,  that  this  ooal-field 
must  once  have  been  enturely  concealed  under  a  covering  of  new  red  sand- 
stone. 

This  coal-field,  according  to  Mr.  Murchison,  rests  on  a  thin  band  of  the 
mountain  limestone,  in  part,  and  partly  on  transition  rocks.^ 

-  Mr.  Prestwich  furnishes  details  of  all  the  faults  in  this  coal-fidd.  There 
are  (bur  principal  and  many  minor  fiiults:  one  of  the  former  is  960  yards 
vertical.ll 

*  TranMctioni  ofthe  Geological  Society  of  London^  Vol.  Y.  p.  413, 

t  Midland  Miains  Commiaiioii,  1843. 

t  Coneybeare  ana  Phillips,  421. 

i  On  the  Sedimentary  DepoMts  of  Weitem  Shropshire,  ke.  &•  J.  M.|  1833, 

II  Proeeedinga  ofthe  Geological  Society  of  LondoBi  Vol.  n.  p*  19* 
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The  agp-egatc  thickness  of  coal  varies  from  thirty-lhree  to  forty-five  feet. 
A  bed  of  freshwater  limestone  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  measures,  one 
to  two  yards  thick.  Carburetted  hydrogen  is  disengaged  in  greater  abundance 
from  the  upper  than  the  lower  coal  measures ;  and  in  greatest  quantity  on 
commencing  a  new  work ;  especially  on  approaching  a  fault  when  large 
masses  of  coal  are  constantly  blown  off  the  main  beds,  with  loud  reports. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  rarely  found  in  a  pit  at  work.* 

Few  situations,  we  are  told,  could  be  more  favourable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  iron-works  than  Coal  brook-dale.  The  iron-stone  is  interstratified 
with  the  coal,  and  the  subjacent  mountain  limestone  is  an  admirable  flux  for 
the  reduction  of  the  metal.  Here  was  laid  down  the  first  railroad  for  coal 
wagons  that  ever  was  known  in  England. 

In  the  foundries  alone,  as  moulders,  finishers,  fitters,  &c.,  there  are  600 
men  employed;  in  the  works  of  the  company  altogether,  including  colliery, 
employment  is  given  to  between  3000  and  4000  men  and  boys.  Coals  are 
supplied  to  the  operatives  at  seven  shillings,  $1.68,  per  ton,  and  this  cheap-, 
neas  of  fuel  greatly  contributes  to  the  comforts  of  their  households. 

The  Coalbrook^ale  works  are  the  first  of  the  empire  in  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  their  productions,  and  the  conductors  are  exerting  themselves  to 
maintain  this  superiority  by  sparing  no  expense  in  procuring  the  best  models, 

at  home  and  abroad.t 

I 

XIII.  A.  SHREWSBURY  COAL.FIELD,  SHROPSHIRE. 

An  irregular  area  with  some  detached  patches  of  coal  measures,  altogether 
comprising  twenty-five  square  miles,  equal  to  16,000  acres.  This  assigned 
area  is,  probably,  under-estimated. 

The  carboniferous  beds  here  repose  on  the  inclined  edges  of  the  Silurian 
rocks,  and  dip  to  a  common  centre  beneath  the  new  red  sandstone.  Three 
tliin  beds  of  coal  are,  for  the  most  part,  observable.  This  basin  is  distin- 
guished by  an  included  band  of  limestone,  similar  in  mineral  aspect  to  the 
lacustrine  limestones  of  Central  France,  and  containing  minute  shells  re- 
ferrible  to  fresh^watcr  genera.  The  vegetable  remains  of  the  associated 
shales  are  chiefly  analogous  to  the  plants  of  other  coal-fields.  Mr.  Murchison, 
after  demonstrating  the  slight  commercial  value  which  can  be  attached  to 
the  thin  deposits  of  this  age,  speculates  on  the  probable  importance  of  the 
outer  zone  or  Pontesburg  field,  which  he  presumes  may  expand  to  a  greater 
thickness,  in  its  passage  beneath  the  new  red  sandstone  of  North  Shropshire 
and  Cheshire.!  In  a  subsequent  communication,  the  author  establishes"  the 
existence  of  a  younger  zone  of  coal,  which  contains  a  peculiar  fresh-water 
limestone,  and  which  passes  upward  into  the  oldest  strata  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  in  Shrewsbury  coal-field,  and  downwards  into  the  inferior  coal 
strata  of  Coal  brook-dale."^ 

XIII.  B.  OSWESTRY  COAL-FIELD,  SHROPSHIRE. 

We  had  proposed  to  class  this  with  the  Cheshire  and  Flintstone  Coal- 
field, No.  XXXIX.;  but  as  it  really  is  detached  from  that,  it  comes  more 
properly  under  our  notice  here.     It  is  of  small  extent,  and  little  pro- 

*  Proceeding!  Geological  Societj  ofLondon,  Vol.  II.  p.  408. 
t  London  Art  Union,  1847. 

X  Proceeding!  Geological  Society  ofLondon,  Vol.  I.  p.  472. 
^Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  119;  ilaop.  1».  . 
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dactite ;  containing  only  one  bed  of  good  coal.  Faults  are  numerous,  and 
in  the  principal  one,  the  coal  is  upcast  180  yards.  Like  the  great  coal  basin 
of  South  WaieSi  this  has  been  deposited  upon  a  thick  girdle  of  carboniferous 
limestone. 

XIV.  NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  OR  POTTERY  COAL-FIELD. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  two  separate  sections  or  coal-fields  included 
in  this  name. 

The  first,  or  Newcastle  under4ine  area,  contains,  according  to  Mr.  Green- 
ough's  Geological  Map,  sixty-three  square  miles,  or  40,320  acres. 

At  fiurslem,  in  the  centre  of  this  field,  from  thirty  to  forty  beds  of  coal 
occur,  which,  in  general,  vary  from  about  three  to  ten  feet 

At  ApendaJe,  Newcastle  under-line,  the  coal  works  are  carried  on  to  a 
great  depth  under  the  surface;*  but  the  height  of  the  ground  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  not  accurately  ascertained  or  specified.t 

The  coal  measures  here  repose  upon  the  silurian  rocks,  the  old  red  sand- 
stone and  the  mountain  limestone  being  absent. 

In  this  coal-field  Sir  P.  Egerton  found,  among  other  remains  of  fishes, 
some  scales  of  the  megalichthys,  a  large' sauroidal  fish,  first  described  by  Dn 
Hibbert,  as  occurring  at  Bordiehouse,  near  Edinburgh. 

Pig  iron  made  in  North  Staffordshire : 

Furnaeei  in  and  oat  of  blast.  Ton*  annual!/. 

1843  32,240 

1846  21  79,560 

XV.    THE  SECOND  OR  CHEADLE  AREA. 

Lying  two  miles  east  of  the  preceding,  contains  only  fifteen  square  miles, 
or  9600  acres,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  area  of  millstone  grit,  in  which 
some  coal  pits  are  sunk.| 

XVI.  DERBYSHIRE. 

Two  coal  patches  or  out-liers,  east  of  the  foregoing,  and  between  it  and 
Derby. 

1st.  On  Barley  Moor. — About  a  square  mile. 

XVII.  2d.  On  Shirley  Moor. — Also  about  one  mile  square,  at  Sprinx- 
hall. 

XYIII.   LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  OR  MANCHESTER  GREAT  COAL-FIELD. 

This  is  so  irregular  in  form  as  to  require  some  care  in  ascertaining  its  dimen- 
sions. It  is  near  fifly  miles  long,  in  two  directions,  with  a  maximum  breadth 
of  fifteen  miles ;  stretching  from  near  Liverpool  in  a  north-east  direction  into 
Yorkshire,  and  from  thence  due  south,  passing  Manchester,  to  below  Maccles- 
field ;  being  an  area  of  from  five  hundred  and  fifly  to  six  hundred  square 
miles,  sss  from  350,000  to  384,000  acres ;  the  latter  is  more  probably  the 
correct  amount.  This  comprehends  the  productive  coal  seams  only.  Were 
we  to  include  the  lower  members,  of  which  the  millstone  grit  is  the  prin- 
cipal, and  in  which  are  many  coal  pits  at  intervals  along  a  range  of  seventy 
and  more  miles ;  it  would  enlarge  the  above  mentioned  area  to  more  than  a 
thousand  square  miles. 

*  Smith,  Miner's  Gnide,  1836,  p.  160. 
t  CociDoa,  Note  94,  Hamboldt. 
t  Farey'i  Derbyahire,  p.  173. 
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Mr.  James  Henwood,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Britidi  Association  in  1837, 
on  the  coal-fields  of  Lancashire,  assumes  their  dimensions  at  four  hundred 
square  miles ;  meaning,  we  presume,  strictly  the  area  within  the  county  of 
Lancashire,  in  which  area,  he  states,  there  is  still  an  unexhausted  supply  of 
coal  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  demand. 

To  furnish  some  idea  of  the  probable  extent  of  such  a  demand,  he  adds, 
that  in  1836  the  quantity  receiTed  in  Manchester  alone  was  nearly  a  million 
of  tons,  the  value  of  which  was  about  half  a  million  of  pounds  sterling. 

In  so  extended  a  region,  it  would  require  more  space  and  details  than 
our  plan  permits,  to  describe  it  to  any  effectual  purpose.  We  must  select 
only  a  few  characteristic  notices,  although  so  valuable  a  field  deserves  far 
better  at  our  hands. 

The  authors  generally  consulted  are  Messrs.  Farey,  ConeybeKre,  Phillips, 
Bakewdl,  Binney,  Henwood,  Dunn,  &c. 

The  Wigan  Coal  bums  quicker  than  the  Whitehaven  coal,  and  cakes 
less.  Caking  coal  gives  out  a  strong  quantity  of  heat,  and,  with  attention, 
burns  a  long  time.  Consequently,  where  it  can  be  procured  at  a  reasonable 
price,  it  is  commonly  preferred.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1842,  Mr.  E.  W.  Binney 
furnished  a  paper  on  this  coal-field.  The  author  divides  the  series  of  coal 
measures  into  three  groups,  in  descending  order.  I.  The  Manchester  ooal 
field.  IL  The  Middle  field,  containing  the  thickest  seams.  III.  The 
Lower  coal  seams,  of  no  great  thickness. 

The  sections  of  this  region  are  unequal,  as  regards  the  aggregate  of  strata 
and  of  coal  seams.  In  one  direction,  the  thickness  of  the  formation  is  two 
thousand  yards.  In  this  are  comprised  seventy-Jive  beds  of  coal  exceeding 
one  foot  in  thickness,  and  having  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  andjifiyfeei 
of  coal.  ^Eighty-five  coal  seams  according  to  Mr.  Phillips.)  Traversing 
another  direction,  a  second  section  developes  thirty-six  coal  seams,  ten  of 
which  are  less  than  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  amount  to  ninety-three  feet 
of  coal. 

Quality  of  the  coal, — The  author  describes  two  varieties — ^the  cubical, 
where  the  cross  cleavage  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  main  cleavage;  and  the 
rhomboidal,  where  it  makes  an  acute  angle.  Cannel  coal  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  middle  division  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  and  nearly  always 
contains  remains  of  fishes  and  shells,  and  but  seldom  any  vegetable  remains. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  coal  seams  generally  abounds  in  the  latter.t  Mr. 
Williamson,  also,  describes  fossil  fishes  as  occurring  in  the  slate  roofs  of  the 
Lancashire  coal  seams. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  available  coal  beds  of  Lancashire  amount 
in  weight  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  millions,  ss 
8,400,000,000  of  tons.  The  annual  consumption  of  the  coal  is  ascertained 
to  be  3,400,120  tons.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  coal-field  of  Lancashire, 
at  the  present  rate  of  supply,  will  last  2470  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  two  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  supplying 
Manchester  alone  with  coal. 

Coal  brought  into  Manchester  in  1S34        737,000  tons 

in  1836        913,991  tons 
in  1840      1,034,090  tons 

•  Tredgold. 

t  CommunicBtionito  the  Mancheiter  Geological  Society  in  1841,  aad  to  the  British  Asio- 
ciauon  in  1842. 
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The  Victoria  pit  at  Dakinfield.  to  the  level  of  the  cannel  or  two  feet  mine 
coal,  is  one  thousand  feet  deep.  This  vein  or  seam  consists  of  sixteen 
inches  of  good  cannel,  and  ten  inches  of  common  coal.  The  hed  of  fire 
clay  on  which  it  rests,,  con  tains  the  long  stringy  fibrils,  so  characteristic  of 
stigmaria,  and  has  furnished  an  interesting  specimen,  which  shows  that  the 
sigillaris  and  stigmaria  are  different  portions  of  the  same  plant  or  tree.* 

A  seam  of  coal  six  feet  thick  has  been  struck  at  Patricofl,  on  the  land  of 
I.  T.  Trafford,  Esq.,  at  the  extraordinary  depth  of  1350  feet  below  the 
snrface.  The  shaft  was  three  years  in  progress.  But  the  deepest  shaft  in 
this  region,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  is  507  yards  or  1521  feet,  at  Pendleton, 
near  Manchester.  That  of  Sankey  brook,  near  St.  Helen's,  is  459  yards,  s 
1377  feet. 

Mr.  Dunn,  who  is  the  most  recent  authority  we  have  seen  concerning 
this  district,  remarks  that "  the  limit  of  this  extensive  coal-field  is  not  yet 
defined,  nor  can  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  die  different  coal  beds 
be  specified." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  great  district  of  country  to  the  westward  of  Pres- 
cott  remains  as  yet  unproved,  and  which  will  be  found  to  contain  coal.  The 
ordinary  bituminous  coal  prevails  over  the  whole  district ;  but  the  neighbour- 
hood around  Wigan  seems  to  possess  the  most  valuable  descriptions  in  the 
cannel  and  the  orell  coals : — the  former  remarkable  for  its  production  of 
gas,  the  latter  for  house  purposes,  being  of  a  quality  very  similar  and  little 
inferior  to  the  Newcasde  coal.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
orell  coal  is  held,  a  property  of  thirty  statute  acres  in  that  neighbourhood, 
consisting  of  nine  feet  of  coal,  in  three  seams,  was  sold,  in  the  year  1S25, 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  .£24,000,  f  $116,1 60,  »  $3872  per  acre.] 

The  cannel  coal  is  of  a  peculiar  formation.  It  is  often  closely  connected 
with,  and  often  far  apart  from  the  king  coal  beneath.  Its  fracture  is  smooth, 
jet-like ;  it  abounds  with  gas,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  In  short,  it  is  like 
no  other  coal,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  like  of  it  is  found  in  any  other  coal- 
field in  Britain. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  abounding  as  it  does  with 
such  a  numerous  succession  of  seams,  presents  very  few  of  the  mining  diffi- 
culties which  attach  to  the  Newcastle  district  The  sinkings  are  moderately 
deep ;  the  quantity  of  water  inconsiderable ;  and  the  seams  lie  at  convenient 
angles,  and  of  eligible  thickness  for  economical  working. 

An  opinion  seems  to  prevail,  that  the  [new]  red  sandstone  which  extends 
from  this  neighbourhood  to  Liverpool,  and  across  Cheshire,  is  indicative  of 
a  deficiency  of  coal.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  trials  have  been  made 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  ascertain  the  &ct ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  curious 
speculation,  whether  there  be  any  well  grounded  assurance  against  coal  exist- 
ing underneath  the  Liverpool  red  sandstone.  I  confess,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  is ;  and  I  think  that  deep  borings  will  hereafter  prove  a 
continuation  between  the  Lancashire  and  the  North  Wales  8eams."t 

Collieries  about  Oldham. — From  the  Royton  mines  are  conveyed  [1846] 
four  hundred  and  ten  tons  per  day,  from  a  seam  three  feet  six  inches  thick, 
producing  one  ton  per  yard,  and  working  out  half  an  acre  per  week.  The 
most  valuable  mines  in  this  district  are  the  Copperas  house,  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Warmley-wood,  which  produce  six  thousand  tons  weekly.  From 
the  Warmley-wood  colliery  alone,  150,000  to  170,000  tons  are  sent  to  Man- 
chester yearly. 

*  Quarterly  Joamal  of  the  Oeol.  Soo.  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  390. 
t  Dunn,  Uif  tory  of  the  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p«  129. 
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Prices  of  the  best  Coah  at  liverpool— 1839.  Orell,  14i.  M,  »  tS-Sl 
per  ton.    River,  lis.,  «  $2,66  per  ton.    Cannell,  205.,  •-  (4.84  per  ton. 

Quantity  <f  coal  exported  from  Literpooh 

Tear*.                Tom.  Team.                 ToDt. 

1833  50,561  1838             95,648 

1634  59,078  1839  103,630 

1835  61,542  1840  109^6 

1836  90,024  1841  119,949 

1837  95,188 

As  the  bulk  of  the  coal,  chiefly  orell,  which  leaves  the  port  of  Liverpool 
is  produced  from  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  we  add  the  following  table  of 
the  destination  of  coals  from  that  port  in  the  year  1842,  which  will  give 
some  view  of  the  distribation : 

Total  Shipments  to  Foreign  Parts. 


Yean.  Tons. 


1833 

60^1 

1834 

69,078 

1835 

61/M2 

1836 

90,024 

1837 

05,188 

1838 

95,648 

1839 

103,630 

1840 

109,546 

1841 

119,949 

1842 

111,276 

1844 

75,479 

1345 

123,456 

DeatiDaUon.  Approzioiata  Yalaa 

on  board. 

United  States,  ^^12,500 

East  Indies,  (English,)  7^00 

West  Indies,  6,200 

BrazU,  6,300 

Canadas,  5,100 

Spain,  4,200 

Prussia,  3,600 

Portugal,  3,500 

East  Indies,  (Foreign,)  2,500 

Turkey,  2,300 

Not  enumerated,  9,750 


^63,450 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  South  Lkincashire  coal,  near  Bolton,  is  1.331. 
That  of  the  Lancashire  cannel  coal,  only  1.199. 

The  coal  used  at  the  salt-works  at  Northwich,  Winsford,  and  other 
places,  is  obtained  from  the  collieries  in  the  southern  part  of  LancaiAiire, 
near  St.  Helen's.  The  flat-bottomed  boats  which  convey  the  silt  from  the 
different  works  to  Liverpool,  after  discharging  their  cargoes  return  loaded 
with  coal ;,  so  that  few  channels  of  communication  are  more  crowded  than 
the  Weaver.  No  leas  than  400,000  tons  of  white  salt  are  annually  sent 
from  this  region  only,  employing  a  capital  of  ^700,000,as $3,388,000. 

The  transportation  of  coals  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad, 
.  [opened  at  the  close  of  1830,]  has  annually  increased,  so  far  as  the  returns 
which  have  reached  us  extend. 


Tnn. 

Tom. 

Teara. 

Ton.. 

First  year,  1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 

11,285 
69,396 
81,509 
99,337 

1835, 
1836, 
1837, 

116,246 
138.893 
150,000 
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XIX.    KIREBY  LONSDALE  OR  IN6LET0N  COAL.FIELD. 

A  small  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  containing  about  foar  square  miles,  or 
2,560  acres.  Partly  described  by  Professor  Phillips,  in  1836.*  It  is 
situated  in  the  low  valley  of  the  Greta,  on  the  foot  of  Ingleborough.  It  is 
not  properly  a  basin,  for  the  planes  of  stratifipation  have  scarcely  any  other 
dip  than  to  the  north-east,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  on  the  border  of  a 
great  fault  or  dislocation  of  the  strata,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand 
feet 

Mr.  Hodgson's  section  exhibits  two  coal  seams  of  two  feet  each,  one  of 
four  feet,  one  of  nine  feet,  and  three  small  seams,  within  the  depth  of  224 
feet.  The  new  red  sandstone  and  red  marie  cover  this  coal-field.  Some 
of  this  coal  is  of  the  nature  of  cannel  coal. 

In  three  varieties  of  the  Ingleton  coal  the  specific  gravity  varies  only 
fromM.l95to  1.310. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mill-stone  grit,  on  which  this  coal  rests,  are  two  thin 
beds  of  coal.  This  coal,  being  more  earthy  and  pyritous,  is  heavier  than 
the  foregoing,  the  specific  gravity  of  six  results  by  Professor  Phillips,  being 
1.600. 

XX.    GREAT  CENTRAL  COAL-FIELD  OP  SOUTH  YORKSHIRE,  NOTTINGHAM, 

AND  DERBYSHIRE. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  English  coal-fields,  extending  from  Leeds, 
by  Sheffield,  to  Nottingham ;  being  sixty-seven  miles  long,  and  averaging 
above  sixteen  miles  broad,  making  one  thousand  and  ten  square  miles, 
or  (i46,400  acres.t 

At  the  time  Mr.  Farey  described  this  truly  important  region,  in  ISll, 
there  were  five  hundred  collieries  in  work.  The  principal  seams,  worked 
chiefly  for  the  supply  of  Sheffield,  are  six  in  number,  with  about  twenty-six 
feet  of  coal,  besides  six  other  workable  beds.  In  this  field  one  of  the  most 
valuable  seams  produces  the  variety  called  cannel  coal,  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  making  gas,  for  burning  in  grates,  and  also  used  by  the  Bir- 
mingham turners,  for  toys  and  ornaments. 

Professor  Phillips,  in  1832,  communicated  to  the  British  Association,  a 
memoir  on  the  lower  coal  series  of  this  district. 

At  Alfreton  works,  in  Derbyshire,  according  to  Mr.  Bakewell,  there  are 
thirty  beds  of  coal,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  seventy-eight  feet.  There 
are  many  fine  seams  within  this  field,  spoken  of  by  other  authorities^ 

It  was  estimated,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  manufacturing  town  of  Shef- 
field alone,  consumed  500,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  derived  from  the  col- 
lieries adjacent.  Almost  every  variety  of  coal  appears  to  occur  in  this  field. 
Amongst  these  are— - 

1.  Hard  stone  coals,  anthracites — ^Which  neither  flame,  nor  coke,  nor  run 
together. 

2.  Sofi  or  erozxUng  coals — ^Which  do  both ;  but  the  same  bed  often 
changes  from  one  quality  to  the  other. 

3.  Cannel  coal,  and  Peacock  or  Iridiscent  coaL 

On  the  north-western  part  of  this  coal-field,  around  Halifax,  the  coal  is 
described  as  very  indiflferent,  and  only  suited  to  engine  fires.  Such  as  is 
not  used  for  that  purpose  is  converted,  in  brick  ovens,  into  coke,  locally 

*  Phillipa*!  Yorkshire,  Part  2, 185,  p.  130.       t  Geological  Society'!  Map,  8d  edition. 
t  See  AJpba  in  Mining  Joornal,  1837,  p.  172. 
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called  cinders.  These  cinders  tre  sold  to  maltsters,  and  for  the  use  of  loco- 
motive engines.  The  coal  veins  are  quite  thin,  and  contain  much  sulphur. 
Their  specific  gravity  ranges  between  1.200  and  1.480.* 

Near  Bradford,  only  two  workable  seams,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  are 
known.  These  are  thin,  but  the  coals  are  of  prime  quality  for  making  coke, 
and  the  strata  abound  in  layers  of  excellent  iron-stone. 

A  communication,  respecting  the  northern  part  of  this  Yorkshire  coal- 
field, has  been  made,  by  Mr.  Embleton,  to  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic 
Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  illustration  was  limited  to 
nine  townships.  The  workable  seams  in  these  townships  are  described  as 
ten  in  number,  and  are  particularly  detailed  in  the  paper.  These  seams  are 
comprised  within  a  thickness  of  552  yards  of  coal  measures.! 

Near  Leeds,  at  Newton  colliery,  seven  seams  are  worked,  comprising 
near  18  feet  <^  coal. 

The  deepest  colliery  in  Yorkshire  is  290  yards,  at  a  shaflnear  Wakefield, 
recently  completed.  This  shaft  is  fitted  up  with  slides  and  tubs,  according 
to  the  recent  improvements  of  the  Newcasde  district  Other  pits  are  fitted 
up  with  endless  ch»ins.| 

At  Bamsley  an  explosion,  from  fire-damp,  occurred  in  November,  1841, 
when  fifteen  persons  in  the  coal  pit  were  killed. 

Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Midland  Counties'  railway,  coals 
were  sold  at  Scarborough,  in  1846,  at  as  low  a  price  as  Ts.  6d.  per  ton. 


Yorkshire  cotJs  imported  into  London  from 
the  HuQiber,  by  aei. 


Exported  to  Foreign  Parts  from  Hull. 


aver,  of  4  years, 
aver,  of  4  yean. 


Yean. 


1898  to  1831 
1832  to  1836 

1836 

1837 

1840 


Tons. 


S5,t34 
98,186 
91,189 
16,106 
60,069 


Years. 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


Tods.         Years. 


7,463 
19,161 
10,078 
16,642 

6,926 
14,610 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1844 
1846 


Tons. 


9S,4S6 

90,344 
87,849 
45,400 
42,789 


Near  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire,  the  pits  are  from  300  to  500  feet  deep, 
from  which  coals  are  now  being  sent  along  the  railroads  to  London. 


XXI.    MiLIr«TON£  GlUT  COAL  SERIES. 

Grit  and  Shale  and  Lower  Coal  of  Yorkshire. — Extending  northward, 
through  Yorkshire  to  Durham,  is  a  great  region  of  mill-«tonegrit  and  shale, 
which  was  originally  included  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  the  main  coal 
region.  This  portion  embraces  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles;  to 
which  we  might  add  two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  lying  westerly,  in  Lanca- 
shire. In  all  this  great  range  are  thin  seams  of  coal,  more  or  less  worked, 
at  scattered  points.  On  the  whole,  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  of 
importance,  while  so  much  coal  is  attainable  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

According  to  Professor  J.  Phillips,  the  Yorkshire  mill-stoue  grit  furnishes 
ooal  seams  throughout  that  country,  and  gives  employment  to  numerous 
collieries.  Upon  the  recent  geological  maps,  however,  this  large  area  is  not 
designated  as  a  coal  region,  but  as  the  mill-stone  grit  formation.    Dr.  Wm. 

*  Go  the  eollieries  aroand  HaUfaz,  by  J.  S.  Hiley,  Miniog  Jouraa),  Vol.  XI.  349, 863. 
t  Mining  Re? lew,  187.  |  Danos*  History  of  the  ooal  uade^  p.  198. 
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Smith's  original  geological  maps  represented  the  whole  area,  from  the  grit, 
indasive,  to  the  regular  coal  measares,  as  one  great  and  entire  coal-fidd. 
It  thus  comprised  one  connected  coal  region,  from  Nottingham  to  Berwick, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles ;  and  which,  according  to  the  late  arrange^ 
ment,  is  now  subdivided  by  the  interposing  lower  group  of  mill-stone  and 
shale  with  thin  coal  seams,  into  four  or  five  distinct  coal  basins,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter. 

XXII.    WESTMORELAND,  NEAR  APPLEBY. 

Three  Coal-Jields, — ^Three  detached  coal  basins,  to  the  west  of  Appleby, 
have  several  working-pits  sunk  in  the  lower  shale,  within  their  respective 
areas.  Properly  sp^iking,  these  do  not  belong  to  the  main  coal  formation. 
The  three  little  districts  comprise  together  about  twenty-six  square  miles, 
or  16,640  acres. 

SAerghamj  Cumberland,  eocd  basin^-^A  peculiar  seam  of  coal  is  worked 
at  this  place,  near  Heskett  Its  fracture,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  assumes 
a  "  diamond  form."  It  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of  Parrot,  caking  coal, 
and  anthracite,  and  is  of  rare  quality.  The  basin  is  very  small,  and  appa- 
rently unconnected  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  coal-fields.  The  seam  is 
nearly  three  feet  in  thickness,  twenty-two  fathoms  in  depth  from  the  surface, 
the  water  from  which  is  pumped  by  means  of  a  water-wheel,  worked  by  the 
neighbouring  rivulet* 

Aketm,  Cumberland,  eocd  basin. — A  detached  coal  area  or  outlier  occurs 
to  the  north  of  Wigton,  and  of  the  Whitehaven  coal-field.  It  contains  four 
dquare  miles,  or  2560  acres. 

XXIIL    WHITEHAVEN  COAL  FIELD,  IN  CUMBERLAND, 

Stretches  in  a  remarkable  crescent  form,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  forming  a  curve  forty  miles  in  length,  and  full  three  miles  in  average 
breadth,=  i20  square  miles,  or  76,800  acres,  according  to  Mr.  Greenough's 
map,  of  1839,  without  including  the  submarine  portion. 

Seven  beds  have  been  worked  at  Howgi!l,west  of  Whitehaven,  the  mines 
being  carried  more  than  a  thousand  yards  under  the  sea,  and  about  si](  hun- 
dred feet  below  its  bottom.  In  this  vicinity  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  nine 
hundred  and  ninety  feet,  passing  through  seven  workable,  and  eighteen 
thin,  coal  seams :  the  former  amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty^ve  feet  of 
coal.  At  Preston  How,  after  passing  through  fourteen  thin  coal  seams,  the 
fifteenth  proved  more  than  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  seventeenth  was 
nearly  eight  feet.t 

With  regard  to  its  mode  of  burning,  we  are  informed  that  the  Whitehaven 
coal  burns  at  first  with  a  clear  flame,  and  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  cakes. 

According  to  Professor  Sedge  wick,  the  rich  coal-field  of  Whitehaven,  is 
separable,  vertically,  into  two  divisions :  the  upper  containing  the  Great 
main  and  Bannock-bands ;  the  lower  containing  four  or  five  workable  beds, 
but  of  inferior  quality.  The  united  thickness  of  these  two  divisions  of  coal 
measures  is  perhaps,  not  less  than  2000  feet.  The  professor  describes  a 
fault  on  the  west  side  of  this  coal-field ;  producing  a  downcast  to  the  south- 
west, of  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet.  West  of  this,  the  coal  seams  crop 
out  in  that  direction ;    so  that  all  those  which  are  below  the  high  water 

*  Dann,  p.  183.  t  Hiftory  of  Foisil  Fuel,  p.  146— and  Coneybeftre,  p.  886. 
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mark,  necessarily  crop  oat  under  the  sea.  The  result  is  that  no  one  has 
been  able  to  extract  the  coal  from  this  sp«ce,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
quantity  of  sea  water,  which  finds  its  way  through  the  beds  along  their 
planes  of  dip.  South  of  this,  the  dip  of  the  whole  series  is  refersed ;  and 
here  the  coal  beds  have  their  out  crops  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  while 
at  the  sea  board  they  are  perfectly  protected  from  the  sea  by  the  impervious 
overlying  beds  of  shale.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  submarine  portion  of 
the  coal-field  of  Whitehaven  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  assign  any 
limit  to  the  works  that  may  there  be  conducted  under  the  sea,  in  the  direc> 
tion  of  the  dip.* 

In  his  recent  work  on  the  coal-fields,  Mr.  Dunn  states,  that  an  extensive 
"winning"  is  now  [1844]  in  progress  at  Whitehaven,  intended  to  be  the 
deepest  sinking  and  most  extensive  drifting,  in  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  working  of  this  ocean  coal. '  The  conveyance  of  coals  along 
the  intended  horizontal  stone  drift  is  to  be  accomplished  by  engine  power; 
either  stationary  or  locomotive ;  and  the  seams  to  be  won  are  the  main 
band,  10  feet,  and  the  Bannock  band,  7  feet  thick.  The  same  seams  pre- 
vail at  Workington;  but  since  the  catastrophe  in  1837,  all  working  under 
the  sea  has  ceased ;  and  can  only  be  restored  by  an  exceedingly  deep  sink- 
ing, and  roost  extensive  drifling.t 

Prices* — Price  of  Whitehaven  coal  in  1839,  at  the  port,  7s,  6d.  per  ton,= 
•  1.81. 

From  various  causes,  the  trade  in  Whitehaven  coal  declined,  and  in  1840, 
it  was  complained,  that  Dublin  was  the  only  market,  and  the  prices  obtained 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  the  ship  owners  from  loss.  In  1842, 
the  prices  were  so  reduced  that  these  coals  only  obtained  135.=$3.13  per 
ton,  in  Dublin ;  entailing  an  absolute  loss  upon  the  shippers. 

In  1841,  the  exports  of  coal  coastwise  from  Whitehaven,  chiefly  to  Dub- 
lin, the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  amounted  to  451,370  tons, 
and  those  to  foreign  parts  to  23,478  tons.| 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Maryport  railway,  great  quantities  of  coal 
have  been  opened  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  exportation,  and  now  form  a 
powerful  competition  with  Whitehaven. and  the  rest  of  the  western  coast 
The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  of  shipments  from  this  port : 

Shipments  of  coal  from  Whitehaven  to  foreign  parts>  in  1841 — ^23,478; 
in  1844—12,734;  in  1845—1,084. 


XXIV.    COAL  OF  THE  MOORLANDS  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

Inferior  Oolite  Coal  of  Whithy, — This  inferior  coal  is  adverted  to  here, 
for  geological  reasons,  although  scarcely  deserving  a  place  in  our  list  of  the 
English  fields.  Mr.  Winch^  points  out  its  geological  relations  to  the  York- 
shire Oolite.  Although  the  seam  is  only  from  twelve  to  seventeen  inches 
in  thickness,  and  the  quality  is  very  inferior  to  the  Crue  coal,  yet  it  is  occa* 
sionaliy  worked  for  ordinary  purposes  in  the  neighborhood.  This  thin  coal 
formation  overlies  the  lias  or  alum  shale  of  Whitby. 

According  to  the  geological  map  of  this  district,  published  in  1828,  by 
the  Rev'd  George  Young,  this  oolite  coal  formation  extends  about  forty 

♦  Sedgewick  on  Geol.  Trani.  of  London,  Vol.  IV.  part  2— Second  Seriei,  1836.— Alto 
Proceedings,  Vol.  II.  p.  419. 
t  Dunn—Hittory  of  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  132-133. 
X  McCuUoch'e  Gaietteer.  (  Trana.  GwA.  Soo.  London— 1821. 
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miles  in  length,  and  about  four  miles  in  breadth.  That  author  states  that 
the  coal  is  very  variable  io  character,  there  being  sometimes  numerous  thin 
seams ;  at  others,  a  single  seam,  or  none  at  all.  In  quality,  this  coal  is 
equally  variable;  sometimes  slaty,  while  other  parts  are  of  an  excellent 
quality,  breaking  like  the  best  coal,  into  cubical  fragments,  with  smooth 
shining  surfaces.  With  these  irregularities,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  coal  of  this  geological  age  and  position,  should  repay  the  cost  of 
working  extensively.  The  seams  appear  to  be  thinnest  next  to  the  seacoast. 
In  the  interior  the  coal  seams  are  more  considerable,  and  have  been  worked 
^  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  At  the  Danby  pits,  the  quantity  of  coal 
obtained  here,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Young's  survey,  was  200  or  300  bushels 
per  day,  on  an  average.     Several  other  collieries  are  in  operation. 

This  coal-field  is  traversed,  for  several  miles,  by  a  basaltic  dyke,  which 
has  reduced  the  adjacent  coal  to  a  cinder,  and  sublimed  the  sulphur  from 
the  pyrites.  The  coal  shale,  when  in  contact  with  the  trap,  was  found  by 
Professor  Sedgewick,  to  be  so  indurated,  as  to  resemble  Lydian  stone,  and 
the  limestone  was  converted  into  a  granular  mass ;  retaining  no  traces  of 
Its  organic  remains. 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  oolitic  coal  formation,  we  might  advert  to 
some  sensible  observations  of  Mr.  Burr  :*  He  remarks,  that  of  the  numerous 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  coal,  in  England,  by  far  the  greater  number 
have  been  in  rocks  belonging  to  the  oolite  formation.  Many  of  the  clayey 
beds  of  the  oolite,  and  more  especially  the  dark  coloured  shale  of  the  lias, 
resemble  the  clays  and  shales  belonging  to  the  true  coal  formation :  thus 
countenancing  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  coal,  as  it  is  usually  found  to 
accompany  stiata  of  this  description.  The  occurrence  of  bituminous  shale 
and  of  lignite,  has  often  led  to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums,  in  the  expect- 
ation of  finding  the  true  coal  at  greater  depths,  both  above  and  below  the 
true  carboniferous  formation.  It  is  the  light  which  science  has  of  late  years 
thrown  upon  the  obscurity  of  these  operations,  which  renders  practical 
geology  of  such  value ;  teaching  us  to  avoid  blind  and  delusive  guides ;  and 
saving  us  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  ignorant  rashness  and  adventure. 

Professor  Phillips's  map  of  this  eastern  part  of  Yorkshire,  published  in 
1835,  exhibits  some  advantages,  of  detail,  over  that  of  Mr.  Young,  in  1828 ; 
but  furnishes  very  little  information  as  to  the  coal  workings  within  the 
Moorland  oolitic  region. 

The  carbonaceous  sandstone  and  shales  enclose  two  very  distinct  layers 
of  fossil  plants.  The  lowest  consist  of  cycadiform  fronds,  and  ferns  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  upper  layer  consists  of  only  one  kind  of  equisetiform 
plants,  standing  vertically,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  growth.t  These  are 
covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstones  and  shales ;  enclosing  a 
thin  seam  of  coal,  which  is  worked  at  various  places  on  the  moors. 

Above  these  are  calcareous  strata,' and  on  them  are  other  sandstones  and 
shales,  containing  small  seams  of  coal  and  local  deposits  of  fossil  plants, 
with  nodules  of  iron  stone.  The  plants  belong  to  the  same  tribes  of  zamiae 
cycadea,  ferns,  and  lycopodiform  plants,  as  those  below,  but  the  species  are 
generally  distinct.  Mr.  Phillips- concludes  by  remarking  on  the  difference 
between  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  true,  coal  formation  and  those  of  the 
oolitic  age,  in  the  Yorkshire  moorlands ;  in  corroboration  of  which  is  the 

*  F.  Barr's  Introdoction  to  Geologj. 

t  YoQDg  and  Bird*t  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coatt,  PI.  TIT.— Aleo  Mr.  Murchision  on  the 
Brora  coal-field,  in  Satberlandahire— Geol.  Tram.  Vol.  II.  p.  32. 
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facti  that  though  one  hundred  apeceiea  of  Ibsnl  plants  have  been  described 
from  the  former,  and  not  less  than  fifty  from  the  latter,  no  one  apeciea  has 
yet  been  found  which  is  common  to  both  situations. 

Thin  as  the  coal  seams  are,  they  are  pretty  extensively  worked  in  the 
interior  moorlands.  The  plants,  from  which  they  are  derived,  are  nearly 
all  figured  in  the  works  of  Young  and  Phillips,  above  referred  to,  and  are 
useful  illustrations  of  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  oolitic  period,  in  other 
positions. 

A  short  extract  from  Professor  Phillips's  Illustrations,  can  scarcely  be 
out  of  place  here : — 

"The  result  of  all  accurate  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
fossil  plants,  is,  that  they  consist  of  three  distinct  groups  of  species,  which 
occupy  as  many  peculiar  repositories  in  the  secondary  strata.  One  group 
lies  above  the  chalk ;  another  occupies  the  coal  measures  and  mountain 
lin^estone. 

A  cursory  observer  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  confound  together  the  ferns 
and  calamites  of  the  coal  district,  with  the  ferns  and  equisete  of  the  oolitic 
rocks ;  though,  to  a  botanical  eye,  their  difference  is  very  apparent  But 
who  can  mistake  the  lepododendra  of  the  former;  the  cycadiform  fronds  of 
the  middle  period ;  and  the  dicotyledonous  leaves  and  fruits  which  abound 
above  the  chalk  ?"• 


XXV.    NEWCASTLE  FIELD,  IN  DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Part  of  this  coal-field  is  concealed  by  the  overlying  magnesian  limestone, 
the  extent  of  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  defined,  with  our  present  informa- 
tion.  The  area  described  upon  Mr.  Greenough's  last  map  of  this  region,  ex- 
hibits seven  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles,  or  499,200  acres.  If  we  hsd 
included  the  millstone  grit  and  shale,  we  should  add  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  more.  This  amount  is  less  than  that  stated  by  H.  Taylor,  a  good 
practical  authority— 

The  part  in  Durham  county,        594  square  miles,  =  380,160  acres. 
"        "     Northumberland,      243       "        "       =  155,620    " 


837 

tt 

it 

=  535,680    " 

Portion  excavated. 

105 

tt 

ti 

=    67,200    " 

Area  yet  unworked. 

732 

t< 

it 

-  468,480    " 
average  1211.  thick. 

The  contents  of  coal  remaining  therein,  being  upwards  of  nine  thousanif 
millions  of  tons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  the  present  consumption  and  exportap 
tion  from  the  region,  and  allowing  that  only  two-thirds  of  this  coal  is  mined, 
will  not  be  exhausted  until  after  a  period  of  1727  years.} 

Professors  Sedgwick  and  Buckland,  however,  thought  this  calculation  was 
exaggerated;  but  the  developments  of  subsequent  years  appear  fully  to  con- 
firm, and  even  exceed  it.  Mr.  8.  states  that  there  are  five  good  workable 
seams  to  the  east  of  the  Wear  river,  amounting  to  25i  feet;  of  which  about 
16  feet  may  be  depended  upon.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Wear,  the  best 
seams  crop  out  witiiin  a  short  distance,  or  approach  the  surface ;  reducing 

*  Phillipt'i  Dlattrationi  of  the  G«ology  of  Torkshire,  Part  I.  p.  2. 
t  McCttlloch'i  Statistios  of  the  British  Empire,  p.  86. 
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the  workable  quantity  of  good  coal  verj  materially,  in  that  dilution.  The 
Professor,  in  reducing  this  estimate  so  extensively,  is  understood  to  have  in 
view  the  prime  qualities  only,  such  as  now  supply  the  London  market, 
without'  reference  to  the  inferior  beds,  which,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  calculation, 
were  brought  into  the  account  Thus  the  difference  between  the  estimates 
may  be  much  less  than  appears.  Our  own  admeasurement  of  the  area,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  fifty-seven  square  miles  less  than  H.  Taylor's — and  we 
have  made  no  allowance  for  bad  or  vacant  ground. 

Tliirty  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  area  of  coal  in  Northumberland 
county  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  acres,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  were  cleared  out  every  year,  to  supply  London 
and  the  east  of  England  with  fuel.  Consequently,  that  it  contained  a  supply 
for  eight  hundred  and  seventy->five  years,  from  that  district  alone. 

The  earliest  geological  writer  necessary  to  refer  to,  is  Mr.  N.  J.  Winch.* 
This  author  quotes  several  sections  showing  the  extent  of  coal  known  at  that 
time.  Thus,  at  the  Hartley  colliery,  in  a  shaft  of  five  hundred  feet,  ten 
seams  are  traversed,  comprising  thirty  feet  of  coal,  of  various  qualities.  In 
the  Killingworth  pit,  twenty-seven  veins  comprise  a  thickness  of  thirty-nine 
feet  in  a  depth  of  seven  hundred  feet  At  Coxledge,  fourteen  seams  occur 
in  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet,  and  contain  near  sixteen  feet  of  coal. 
At  other  collieries  the  main  worked  seams  amounted  to  ten,  fourteen  and  a 
half,  twelve,  and  nine  feet.  At  Montague  main  colliery,  nineteen  seams 
comprise  twenty-five  and  a  half  feet  of  coal,  in  seven  hundred  and  forty  feet 
depth ;  of  which  four  only  are  worked,  having  nine  feet  aggregate  of  coal. 
Percy  main  colliery,  ten  seams;  three  only  worked,  in  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  Bigge's  Main,  eighteen  veins,  of  which  six  or  eight  are  work- 
able ;  the  whole  being  thirty-four  and  a  half  feet  of  coal  j  in  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  Gateshead  Fell,  fifteen  veins,  of  which  eleven  are  workable, 
have  an  aggregate  of  forty-two  feet  in  eight  hundred  and  three  feet  depth. 
At  Kelt's  field,  nine  worked  veins,  have  thirty  feet  coal,  in  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  feet.  At  Newcastle,  eight  veins,  containing  twenty-eight  feet  coal, 
in  four  hundred  feet.  At  Sheriff  Hill,  fifteen  seams,  have  near  forty-two 
feet  coal,  in  eight  hundred  and  four  feet  depth.  Greenfield  colliery,  in  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet,  has  ten  seams,  and  twenty-four  feet  of  coal. 
Abundant  sections  might  be  added,  but  the  foregoing  may  suffice. 

Recent  authority  gives  thirty  coal  seams  and  an  aggregate  of  eighty  feet 
thickness,  within  the  northern  coal-field.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  this 
region,  exported,  as  well  as  consumed,  amounted  in  1813,  to  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  of  Newcastle  chaldrons  annually ;  each  Newcastle  chal- 
«dron  being  double  that  of  the  London  chaldron,  equal  to  nearly  four  millions 
of  tons.  At  this  time  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  small  coal 
were  annually  burned  and  deitroyed  as  waste,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pits. 

Mr.  Winch  enumerates  three  principal  varieties  of  Newcastle  coal,  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

L  The  common,  or  slate  coal. 

2.  Cannel  coal — also  called  Parrot  coal ;  with  little  bitumen  or  sulphur. 

3.  Coarse  coal — also  called  Splint  coal;  fracture  cubical. 

This  region  is  important,  as  containing  those  immense  deposits  of  excel- 
lent fuel,  from  which  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  a  vast  circuit  of  towns  and 
villages  oo  the  coast,  firom  Berwick  to  Plymouth,  are  supplied  .t    In  length, 

*  Tnni.  Geol.  Soc.  Lovd.  1816,  Vol.  lY. 

t  Fofsil  Foel^  tbe  Collieriei  u4  tiM  CmI  Tncky  p.  IJtf. 
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this  coal-field  is  fifty-fite  to  sisty  miles,  and  in  breadth  full  fifteen  miles,  on 
an  average.*^ 

A  section  of  a  part  of  this  coal  region,  near  Newcastle,  was  many  years 
ago,  published  in  Rees's  Encyclopedia.  The  whole  depth  of  shaft  was 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet,  and  passed  through  sixteen  seams  of 
coal,  for  the  most  part  quite  thin;  four  only  measuring  a  yard  each  in 
thickness. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Winch,  from  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  published  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  section  of  another  shaft 
near  Newcastle,  sunk  at  the  Gosforth  colliery.  This  was  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  Forty-three  seams  of  coal 
were  intersected ;  many  of  them,  as  in  the  foregoing,  being  very  tliin.  There 
is  a  very  fine  and  valuable  vein  in  this  region,  six  feet  thick,  called  the  high 
main  coal,  highly  estimated  in  the  London  markets.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  feet  below  this  is  another,  equally  estimated,  coal  seam,  termed  the 
Low  main,  which  is  upwards  of  six  feet  thick. 

One  of  the  greatest  coal  enterprises  ever  undertaken,  was  the  sinking  the 
deep  shaft  at  Monk  Wearmouth,  near  Sunderland.  This  position  is  four 
miles  beyond  the  eastern  margin  of  the  coal-field,  as  shown  upon  the  most 
recent  geological  maps ;  and  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wear. 

The  shaft  was  commenced  on  the  20th  May,  1826.  In  August,  1831, 
the  first  coal  formation  was  found,  which  was  only  one  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
It  was  not  until  after  eight  years  and  a  half  of  labour,  and  sinking  through 
the  magnesian  limestone  and  other  overlying  formations,  that  the  first  work- 
able seam,  of  considerable  value  and  thickness,  was  reached  at  the  depth  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet!  The  sinking  was  continued,  with 
unabated  energy,  and  at  the  end  of  near  nine  years  had  reached  to  above 
sixteen  hundred  feet,  when  the  adventurers  were  rewarded  at  length  by 
striking  a  valuable  bed  of  coal.t  The  shaft  and  wakings  were  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  fathoms,  or  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet 
deep  in  1843.| 

An  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  this  shaft,  and  in  the  first 
named  coal  seam,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  fathoms,  or 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet,  to  determine  the  temperature,  is  related 
by  Professor  Phillips,  in  Vol.  V.  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine,  p.  446,  1834.  This  shaft  is  twelve  feet  diameter;  the  pit-top  is 
eighty-seven  feet  above  ordinary  high  water ;  its  depth  below  the  sea  four- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet  The  result  of  his  observations  was  an 
augmentation  of  temperature  of  one  degree  for  every  twenty  yards  in  de- 
scending. It  was  also  found  that  the  water  which  sprung  up  through  the 
floor  of  the  coal  was  salt;  and  that  the  gas,  which  is  constantly  bubbling  up 
from  the  cellular  reservoirs,  was  hotter  than  the  water,  by  no  l^ss  than  a  de- 
gree.    The  upper  coal  seam  is  six  feet  thick.^ 

It  was  only  in  April,  1846,  that  the  workmen  reached  the  Hutton  seam, 
four  feet  ten  inches  thick,  and  nineteen  fathoms  below  the  Bensham  seam. 
This  coal  is  of  excellent  quality;  and  thus,  after  twenty  years'  labour,  the 
value  of  the  colliery  is  fully  proved,  and  excites  much  interest  in  scientific 

*  Mr.  Greenough'i  Geological  Mtp  of  England  and  Walea,  1S39. 
t  Fossil  Fuel,  p.  188.    Alto  Mining  ReTiew,  Julj,  1835,  p.  86.    Alio  Geology  ia  1830, 
J.  Lawrence. 

X  Central  Mining  CoDamistion  Report,  p.  eviii.  1843. 
Philoaophical  Magaiino,  December,  1834. 
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circles  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  deepest  coal  mine  in  Great 
Britain,  being  now  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  fathoms,  or  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  feet,  in  depth  below  the  surface. 

The  South  Hetton  Company  commeticed  a  shaft  at  Murton  cdliery,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1838.  After  many  difficulties,  of  unusual  character 
and  magnitude,  which  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Dunn,  p.  239,  the  Hutton  seam 
was  struck  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  fathoms,  or  fourteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  from  the  surface,  on  the  15th  April,  1843. 

Miscellaneous  Details.'^ fdi,  Sopwifh  has  completed  one  of  those  best  of 
all  illustrations,  a  geological  model  of  this  region.  It  illustrates  the  nature 
of  stratification,  position  of  the  coal  seams,  their  faults  or  dislocations,  and 
other  phenomena  incidental  to  the  mineral  district;  all  of  great  importance 
to  the  practical  miner,  as  well  as  the  owners.  We  hope  that,  ere  long,  all 
the  great  mineral  regions  will  receive  the  same  description  of  illustration. 

In  le<42,  M.  Piot  publishetl,  in  the  Armales  dts  Mines^  an  account  of  the 
coal  mines  in  the  environs  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  diagrams  and  statistical  tables.  The  article  is  too  long  and  too 
detailed  (extending  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  pages,)  to  admit  of  but 
passing  notice  in  this  sketch ;  but  it  abounds  in  information,  and  refers  to 
most  of  the  authorities  who  had  previously  written  upon  this  region.  We 
have  availed  ourselves  of  this  work,  in  several  instances,  in  the  statistical 
part  of  this  abstract.* 

In  1843,  Mathias  Dunn,  Esq.,  C.  E.  communicated  to  the  Newcastle 
Mechanics'  Institute  a  memoir  **  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  colliery  engi- 
neering," in  the  Newcastle  coal-field. 

We  infer  from  this  paper,  that  the  coal  of  the  northern  part  of  the  New- 
castle basin  contains  a  larger  amount  of  bitumen  and  volatile  matter  [ex- 
tending to  51  per  cent  ]  than  those  of  the  southern  part :  and  that  the  latter 
contain  a  much  greater  quantity  of  carbon  [72.71  per  cent.]  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  region.  Consequently,  those  coals  which  are  derived  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Garesfield  and  Auckland  collieries,  have  a  con- 
siderable preference,  and  are  destined,  mainly,  to  the  supply  of  the  engines 
of  the  metropolitan  and  continental  railroads. 

Salt  Water  of  the  Deep  JftVies.— From  this  source  we  also  learn,  that  the 
water  in  the  deep  collieries  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  'x^unifomUifsak;  accom- 
panied with  various  other  admixtures.  So  highly  impregnated  is  the  mine- 
water  of  Birtley,  Walker,  Lambton,  &;c.  that  extensive  salt-works  are  there 
erected,  and  the  produce  is  brought  into  the  market  for  sale. 

The  mine*water,  at  St.  Lawrence,  near  Newcastle,  exhibits  the  following 
analysis  :t 

GniDf       In  100  parti. 

Chlorite,or  Muriate  of  Soda,  or  Common  Salt,  2938.24  «  72.8 

Chlorite  of  Calcium,  &54.08  »  21.1  , 

Chlorite  of  Magnesia,  193.92  »  4.8 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  44.88  ^  LI 

Sulphate  of  Iron,  7.28  s  St 

Obtoined  from  one  gallon  of  brine,  4U38.40      100.0 

*  M^rooire  rar  I'exploiUtion  det  Minea  de  Hoaille  de  Newcastle,  par  M.  Piot,  Eld?e- 
Ing&nieor  det  Mines. 
T  Mining  Joiirnal  of  London,  Janoary  13|  1844. 
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The  water  of  the  Birtley  oolliery  is  of  a  high  temperature,  and  holds  nearly 
thtee  times  the  quantity  of  common  salt  cootained  in  sea  water. 

Mr.  Dunn  states  that  salt  water  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  New- 
castle coal-field,  the  origin  of  which  remains  as  yet  a  perfect  mystery.  In 
the  Birtley  colliery,  above  referred  to,  the  salt  water  flows  from  a  fissure  in 
one  of  the  dykes.  Its  origin,  therefore,  may  be  very  deeply  seated,  and  the 
brine  springs  may  ascend  by  means  of  the  fissures  and  dykes,  from  saliferous 
deposits  in  the  Silurian  series  of  rocks,  such,  for  instance,  as  exist  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Onondaga  salt  groupe  of  N«w  York  state,  U.  S. 

The  flow  of  salt  water  in  the  Birtley  colliery  is  nearly  eleven  hundred 
gallons  per  hour.  At  Butterby  colliery,  near  Durham,  is  another  salt  spring, 
long  known,  which  also  rises  from  fissures  in  the  Whin  dyke,  where  it 
crosses  the  river  Wear.* 

PRODUCTION  AND  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  NEWCASTLE  COAL-FIELD. 

It  was  reported  in  1826,  that  the  Newcastle  district  furnished  employ- 
ment in  mining,  delivering,  transporting  and  retailing  the  seaborne  coals,  to 
more  than  sixty  thousand  persons.  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  in  1829,  stated  that  the 
amount  of  coals  carried  coastwise  from  Durham  and  Northumberland,  was 
3,300,000  tons,  and  including  the  home  oontamption,  the  quantity  mined 
was  3,960^00  tons.    The  power  of  working  was  near  six  millions. 

Table  of  Shipments  of  Coal  and  Coke  from  the  Collieries  in  the  north  of 
England,  exclusive  of  those  of  BIythe  and  Seaton  Sluice,  carried  coast- 
wise, including  those  delivered  in  London,  in  Tons  t 


Teart. 

For  Home  ComsumplioD  only.                     | 

Tyne 

Newcastle. 

Wear 
Sunderland. 

Tcei 
Stockton. 

Total    of 
Tom. 

1824 
1826 
1828 
1836 

1838 
1840 

1842 

1,?*5'2,393 

2,1  K+. 116 1 
l,7NS,s:R-a 
2,2><).7l3 

2,iS!,:i43 

2,a6rM8o 

1,263,669 
1,373,966 
1,321,996 
971,468 
948,429 
868,228 
869,231 

85.868 

916,440 

1,219,938 

1,367,632 

1,601,696 

3,116,062 
3,493,016 
3,176,246 
4,228,611 
4,628,096 
4,617,103 
4,711,307 

Statement  of  the  Registered  Ttmntige  of  the  Port  of  Newcastle ;  together 
with  the  number  of  Entries  and  Clearances  in  the  Foreign  and  Home 
Trade,  chiefly  in  coal,  from  thence. 


Ye^rt. 

Registered  shipping  belonging 
to  the  port. 

Trade—Losded  Vessels. 

Number 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Seamen. 

Foreign. 

Home  Trsde. 

Vessels 
entered. 

Vessels 
cleared. 

Vessels 
entered. 

Ve««elt 
cleared' 

1836 
1836 
1838 
1840 
1842 
1843 

1,076 
1,080 
1,186 
1,327 
1,330 
1,379 

211,173 
213,907 
229,426 
261,164 
270.796 
277,771 

13,600 

373 
430 
601 
789 
612 
708 

1.913 
2,381 
2,822 
3,394 
4.230 
4,088 

2,726 
2,703 
3,196 
3,031 
2,704 
2,613 

13,061 
13,466 
13,990 
13,766 
13,934 
13,633 

Previous    to 
the  tariff. 
Viz:   duty 
free. 

Subject  to 
the  tariff. 

•  Philosophical  Tranaactiont,  1684. 

t  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  Loadoo,  1838. 
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Tom  Shipped. 

We  have  shown  by  the  foregoing  table  that  this  amount  of 
shipments  had  increased  in  18:^  to         -  -  -  4,286,419 

And  in  1842  to  (exclusive  of  coals  conveyed  inland  and  of 
consumption  in  the  country,)  -  .         -  -  6,123,282 

While  the  productive  power  now  reached  to  13  millions  of  tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  collier  vessels  is  200  tons.  The  mean 
number  of  voyages  which  these  vessels  annually  make,  between  Newcastle 
and  London,  is  ten ;  but  several  have  made  as  many  as  fifleen; 


GENERAL   COAL  TRADE,  P0RET6N  AND  DOMESTIC,   OF  THE  NEWCASTLE 

COAL  DISTRICT. 


General  Shipments  of  Coal  and  Coke  from  the  Newcastle  or  Durham 
and  Northumberland  coal-field ;  at  the  three  principal  ports  of  the  Tyne,  the 
Wear,  and  the  Tees,  [those  of  Newcastlci  Sunderland  and  Stockton  :]  also 
from  the  Collieries  north  of  the  Tyne. 

This  table  comprises  all  shipments,  both  for  foreign  and  home  trade  or 
coastwise. 


For  Foreign  and  Home  Coneumption.                                       | 

Tears. 

River  Tyne, 

River  Wear.               | 

River  Tees. 

Toul    ezpoHed 
from  tbe  colle- 
ties  in  tbe  north 
of  £ngland.  • 
Tons. 

Newcastle. 

Blythe   and 
Seaton  81  nice 

Sunderland. 

Stockton. 

Tons, 
[reduced  from 
chaldrons  of  53 
cwt.] 

Tons. 

Newcastle  chal* 
drons  of  53  cwt 
reduced   to    20 
cwt;  tons. 

Tons. 

1710 
1776 
1792 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1828 
1832 
1S34 
1835 
1836 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

472,092 
1,004,000 
1,212,180 
1,815,990 
1,998,100 
2,173,640 
2,078,680 
1.682,649 
1,860,962 
2.312,401 
2,696,562 
3,013,903 
2,717,373 
2,875,254 
3,148,562 
3,216,761 
2,468,481 

no  retams. 
i( 

101,223 

133,184 

no  returns. 

« 

ti 
«« 
c< 
« 

348,528 

•     762,600 

804,166 

987,460 

1,140,470 

1,411,140 

1,196,347 

919,433 

1,483,108 

1,141,825 

1,256,597 

1,284,580 

1,311,215 

1,346,510 

1,224,117 

2,366,486 

64,290 

281,960 

286,766 

1367,726 

953,383 

1,307,637 

1,420,486 

1,500,374 

1,646,403 

1,682,404 

820,690 

1,974,680 
2,620,166 
2,985,560 
3,314,010 
3,544,110 
3,160,956 
8,157,383 
4,286,419 
4,861,770 
6,578,137 
5,422,438 
6,686,843 
6,141,276 
6,123,282 

The  shipnuents  from  the  small  ports  north  of  the  Tyne  are  not  included 
in  this  statement. 


«« LLMITATION  OF  THE  VENU"  OF  COAL  FROM  THE  NORTHERN  MINES. 

The  Cod  Aivooiation  of  the  north  of  {England  have  fixed  a  standard ; 
and  annually,  determine,  from  this  arbitrary  base,  the  proportion  which 
ought  to  be  furnished  by  each  colliery  or  district ;  having  reference  not  only 
to  the  power  of  extraction  from  each  of  them,  but  also  to  the  quality  oi 
the  coal  which  they  produce. 
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Thus,  in  1835,  the  proportions  fixed  were  the  following : 

Newcastle  chaldrons 
of  63  cwt. 

For  the  Tyne,  939,000 

For  the  Wear,  685,000 

For  the  Tees,  160,000 

Hartley,  Cowper  and  Netherton,  68,750 


1,762,750 

This  regulation,  it  appears,  is  only  operative  on  the  collieries  whidi  be- 
long to  the  Association. 

In  1838  the  interests  stood  thus : 


Mines  held  by  members 

Mines  not  in  the 

ToUl  in  the  New- 

of the  Association. 

Association. 

castle  district. 

District  of  the  Trne,                45 
"          "      Wear,                  6 

3 

48 

3 

9 

"          "      Tees,                   9 

8 

17 

60  .14  74* 

This  "  Limitation  of  the  Vend"  has,  according  to  Mr.  Porter,  existed, 
with  some  partial  interruptions,  since  the  year  1771 ;  and  is  condemned  by 
some  economists,  as  **  a  systematic  combination  among  the  owners  of 
collieries  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  consumers,  by  a  selMmposed  restric- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  supplied." 
A  comparative  statement  of  the  quantity  of  coals  imported  into  the  Pari  of 

London  from  the  Ports  of  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Stockton  on  Tees  and 

Blythe. 


Years. 

Newcastle. 

Sunderland. 

Stockton 
on  Tees. 

Blythe  and 
Seaton 
Slaice. 

Toul  from 
the  Northern 
Coal-field  by 
Sea. 

Number 
of  Ships. 

1838  to  31  ay. 

1832  to  33  av. 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837    . 

Tons. 
M94,664 
1,160,431 
1,142,903 
1,266,766 
1,236,406 
1,279,890 

Tons. 

560,301 

613,916 

659,106 

629,664 

743,849 

834,862 

Tons. 

27,603 
198,941 
221,971 
230,174 
268,222 
370,530 

Tons. 
64,392 
66,736 
64,268 
66,046 
71,775 
71,866 

1,946,860 
2,030,023 
1,988,247 
2,191,529 
2,319,251 
2,567,138 

6,916 
7,299 
7,648 
8,261 

The  foregoing  and  following  tables  show  the  increased  production  of  coal 
in  the  north  of  England. 

In  1773  there  were  only  thirteen  mines  or  collieries  worked  in  the  New- 
castle field.  Ip  1800  this  number  had  advanced  to  forty-one.  Thirty  years 
afterwards,  in  1S30,  fifly-nine  collieries  were  in  operation,  having  an  annual 
productive  power  of  8,123,922  tons.  In  1835  the  number  had  advanced  to 
seventy-six,  and  in  1844  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  collieries. 

In  1843  the  productive  power  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  13,000,000 
of  tons.t 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  increased  number  of 
colliery  adventures  furnishes  by  no  means  a  proof  of  the  positive  prosperity 
of  the  trade :  on  the  contrary,  it  suffers  from  the  excessive  competition  and 
speculation. 

*  Annates  des  Mines,  Vol.  I.,  1842,  p.  346. 

t  Angleterre,  Faits  commerciaux,  Mai  et  Jain,  1844. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  coal,  coke,  and  cinders  to 
foreign  coitntries,  from  the  porta  of  the  Newcastle  coai-iield,  in  tons  of 
2240  lbs.* 


Tyne. 

Wear. 

Teea.    Stockton 

Total  exported. 

Newcastle. 

BvDderland. 

and  Hartlepool. 

Tone. 

1810 

45,720 

6,095 

50,805 

1820 

118,788 

38,226 

157,014 

18*28 

167,211 

60,793 

218,004 

1833 

233,709 

176,487 

3,700 

413,896 

1834 

230,342 

149,956 

9,988 

390,286 

1836 

415,849 

170,367 

36,943 

623,159 

1838 

654,175 

308,178 

86,699 

949,052 

1840 

693,911 

442,987 

132,842 

1,169,740 

1841 

750,586 

408,516 

169,345 

1,328,445 

1842 

791,9«1 

366,451 

178,342 

1,336,774 

1843 

815,434 

630,584 

[in  3d  coK] 

1,346,018 

1844 

602,152 

220,434 

237,166 

1,059,752 

1845 

1,069,737 

428,400 

286,851 

1,784,988 

In  May,  1844,  it  appears,  by  a  statement  published  by  the  coal  owners, 
that  the  number  of  collieries  and  workmen  or  working  people  therein,  was 
as  follows : 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Diitrictt. 

collierie*. 

work  ^ople. 

Tyne, 

65 

15,556 

Wear, 

31 

13,172 

Tees, 

24 

4,211 

Blyth, 

4 

1,051 

Employed  above  ground, 
Below  ground, ' 


8,607 
25,383 

33,990 


124 


33,990 

The  average  rate  of  earnings  of  ^he  workmen  in  this  coal-field,  in  1844, 
as  shown  by  the  coal  owners'  statement,  was,  before  the  restriction  or  limit- 
ation of  the  vend,  3s.  9id,  per  day,  s  $0.91;  and  subdequently  it  was 
35.  2d.,  »  $0 .76  per  day.t 

LIMITATION  OF  THE  VEND. 

In  1844  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  collieries  in  the  north  of 
England  coal-field.  Mr.  Dunn  remarks,  that  "  so  disproportionate  has  been 
the  augmentation  of  power  of  production  to  the  demand,  that  the  basis  of 
1843  only  .allowed  of  a  real  vend  of  44  per  cent ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
colliery  standing  upon  ^  basis  of  50,000  chiddrons,  realized  a  vend  of  22,000 
chaldroits ;  whereas  the  basis  of  1838  allowed  of  a  vend  of  80  per  cent.,  or 
40,000  chaldrons." 

The  increased  facilities  for  conveying  coals  inland,  has  had  an  unfavour- 
able influence  on  the  coasting  trade.  It  was  shown,  in  1844,  that  no  less 
than  900,000  tons  which  would  otherwise  have  been  brought  by  sea,  had 
been  superseded  by  the  inland  coal. 

We  add  the  following  short  table  of  the  periodica]  tend  on  the  rivers 
Wear  and  Tyne,  including  both  coastwise  and  foreign  shipments. 

*  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  London,  1838,  and  other  returns, 
t  DaoD,  on  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  37,  216, 229. 
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Tyne  or  New- 

Wear  or  Sunder- 

Tyne or  New- 

Wearer  Bander- 

Yean. 

cBffle  N.  cbald. 

land  Nchald.  of 

Yaari. 

caaile  N.  chald. 

iMd  N.  chald.  of 

of&dcwt.  each. 

63cwt 

ofSScwt  each. 

63  cwt. 

1800 

585,280 

303,459 

1H25 

738,473 

637,337 

1805 

602,399 

319,263 

1830 

729,076 

623,567 

1810 

649,553 

372.631 

1835 

698,000 

410,879 

1815 

692,643 

354,893 

1840 

497,546 

18V0 

801,339 

430,397 

1845 

633,713 

Thoee  coals  which  are  consumed  within  the  district  for  lime  baming, 
glass  works,  &c.,  are  exempt  from  the  river  duty  of  6//.  per  Newcastle 
chaldron.  We  possess  no  record  of  these,  or  means  of  judging  of  the 
amount  of  consumption. 

Profitable  duration  of  the  Newcastle  or  Durham  and  Northumberland  Coal' 
fidd^  according  to  the  views  of  different  writers. 

We  have  seen,  by  the  calculations  of  H.  Taylor,  that  the  coal  will  not  be 
entirely  exhausted,  if  it  be  desirable  to  work  out  the  whole,  under  1727 
years.* 

Df.  Thomson,  on  evidently  erroneous  data,  one  thousand  years.t 

Professor  Sedgewick,  the  greater  part  of  the  "  best  seams,"  in  four  hun- 
dred years. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  on  the  authority  of  others,  only  the  principal  coal  beds,  ih 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years.| 

From  subsequent  proving  of  the  coal  beneath  the  limestone,  added  to  the 
data  furnished  by  Mr.  Buddie,  and  making  ample  allowances,  it  seems  clear 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  computation  is  below  the  probable  result. 

All  these  authorities  coincide,  however,  in  one  particular ;  that,  in  proper- 
tion  as  the  supply  decreases  and  the  expense  increases,  as  regards  the  best 
description  of  Newcastle  coals,  so  will  the  consumers  have  to  resort  to  the 
comparatively  unwrought  regions  of  Scotland  and  South  Wales.  We  may 
add,  also,  that  these  considerations  will  have  no  small  influence  in  compelling 
the  employment  of  a  much  more  cleanly  and  economical  description  of  fuel, 
in  the  shape  of  anthracite,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Hence  the 
day  wilt  arrive  when  London,  renowned  as  one  of  the  most  dirty,  dark,  and 
smoky  capitals  of  Europe,  whose  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants 
breathe  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  noxious  matters,  may  rank  among 
the  most  cleanly ;  and  may  yet  enjoy  as  pure  ^nd  salubrious  an  atmosphere 
as  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the  old  or  new  world  now  do. 

Let  those  who  have  experienced,  with  the  writer,  during  many  long  years 
of  residence  in  the  cities  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  all  the  practical  advan- 
tages, as  regards  domestic  economy,  of  one  description  of  fuel,  or  have 
learned  to  endure  the  demerits  of  the  other,  say,  whether  the  change  con- 
templated in  the  preceding  paragraph  should  not  be  hailed  as  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  metropolis? 

No  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  an  American  city, 
Philadelphia,  for  instance,  on  transferring  himself  to  London,  in  the  .winter 
jseason,  would  feel  inclined  greatly  to  condemn  the  Parliament  of  1306, 
which  complained  to  the  king,  that  by  the  use  of  coals,  the  air  had  become 

*  Hittorf  orFossil  fuel.    Extracts  from  Reports  of  Committees  oP  the  House  of  Commons, 
t  Dr.  Thoimmn,  in  Annalt  of  Philosophy. 
X  Bakewell,  3d  edition,  p.  178. 
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infected  with  noxioos  Tapoors;  nor  wonder  at  the  prodamatioii  which 
followed,  against  their  further  use  in  the  city* 

Number  of  Persons  dependent  on  mining  the  Newcastle  Coal 

In  1792,  Dr.  McNab  estimated  the  number  of  persona  employed  above 
and  below  ground,  including  their  families,  64,725. 

In  1828,  number,  exclusive  of  their  fami]ie8>but  comprising,  boatmen  and 
seamen,  45^00.* 

In  1841  it  was  communicated  to  the  government  by  a  deputation  of  coal 
owners,  that  the  capital  embarked  in  the  different  branches  of  the  northern 
coal  trade,  amounted  to  ^£9,500,000,  »  $46,075,000,  employing  33,000 
men  and  boys,  and  6873  ships,  whose  tonnage  was  978,065  tons. 

In  1844  the  coal  owners  stated  that  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
collieries  of  this  district,  there  were  employed  8607  workmen  above  ground, 
and  25,383  below  ground.    Toul  39,990. 

In  1847  the  Newcastle  district  gave  employment  to  40,000  persons,  of 
which  number,  however,  only  10,0(H)  persons  worked  under  ground. 

Estimate  of  persons  engaged  in  the  export  and  shipping  coal  trade  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  depending  upon  it  for  their  support 

Empbyed  in  the  mines,  5500  men,  1400  boys  over  ten  years  old.  Depen- 
dent on  these  for  their  subsistence,  2800  women,  1600  children  under  ten 
years  of  age.    Total  1 1 ,300. 

Employed  in  the  transport  of  the  coals  [913?  cargoes  in  1840]  in  British 
yessels,  averaging  220  tons  each,  besides  those  of  the  foreign  shipping, 
4200  seamen,  1400  boys.  Dependent  on  these  for  support,  at  least  1900 
women,  1900  children.     Total  9400. 

Total,  besides  those  indirectly,  connected  with  the  mines  and  the.  trade, 
20,700.t 

Mr.  Buddie's  estimate,  made  in  1830,  is  much  larger.  Working  popula- 
tion of  the  mines,  21,000  ;  workmen  transporting  and  loading  the  coal,  2000 ; 
sailors,  &c.,  in  the  coal  shipping,  d&c,  ( 1400  vessels,)  15,000.  Total,excla- 
sive  of  the  women  and  children  dependent  on  these  ibr  support,  38,000 
workers. 

The  coal  trade  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The  year  1840  was  one 
of  great  depression  and  competition  in  the  north ;  in  so  much  that  it  was 
announced  that  the  best  WalPs-end  were  sold  in  the  ports  of  production  as 
low  as  205.  6d,  per  Newcastle  chaldron  of  53  cwt. ;  equal  to  75.  9d.  per  ton, 
free  on  ship-board. 

Many  of  the  principal  collieries  of  the  best  Wair»«nd  coals,  lie  upon  an 
average,  about  nine  miles  from  their  respective  ports  of  shipment,  to  which 
places  they  are  carried  and.  shipped,  generally,  for  25.  6d,  per  Newcastle 
chaldron.  The.  common  coals  are  from  fifleen  to  thirty  miles  from  the  ports 
of  shipment,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  conveyed  by  public  railways.  The 
inferior  coals  were  shipped  in  June,  1846,  for  from  125.  to  155.  per  New- 
castle chaldron,  equal  to  45.  6d.  to  55.  M,  per  ton ;  and,  in.  many  places,  it 
was  stated,  the  cost  of  their  transit  froip  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  ship,  amounted 
to  half  the  selling  price.  The  miners  employed  at  the  collieries  producing 
second  and  third  rate  coals,  were,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  half  their 

*  ParliamenUry  Report,  1829. 

t  Correipondeot  of  the  Timet.  We  think  this  statement  is  mnch  anderrated,  unless  it  is 
meant  to  apply  to  the  trade  of  the  Tyne  only,  as  is  very  prohable  ;  and  in  that  case  it  would 
sufficiently  cooform  to  Jdr.  Buddie's  sutement  in  a  previous  year. 
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time  at  work,  and  some  of  the  inferior  coals  were  worked  almost  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  coke. 

Shipinng  employed  in  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  North  o/"  JSji^fani.— British 
Trade— ships,  4031 ;  tonnage,  702,575.  Foreign  Trade— ships,  2842 ;  toto- 
nage,  275,490. 

Coal  Trade  toith  France.-^By  French  official  returns  it  appears  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  vessels  employed  in  transporting  coal  from  England  to 
France,  was  in  1842  as  follows: — French  vessels  or  cargoes,  675;  tonnsge, 
54,884.  English  vessels  or  cargoes,  3160;  tonnage,  312,382.— Total,  ships, 
38aS;  tonnage,  367,166. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  this  and  preceding  accounts ;  inasmuch  as 
the  French  official  return  of  English  imported  coal  in  the  same  year,  1842, 
is  elsewhere  given  at  515,975  tons. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Commission,  in  1843,  are  intro* 
duced  detailed  statistics  of  the  principal  collieries  on  the  Tyne,  the  Wear, 
and  the  Tees,  in  that  year,  from  whence  the  following  summary  has  been 
prepared.* 


Plitrieti. 

ATerage    1 

depib  or    Number  of 

Sbaa,     1    Pit*  or 
Fathom*.  !  Colllerlei. 

Men  and 

Boyt  em- 
ployed. 

Bnffiiie 

power. 

Coal  raised 
per  annnm 

Pdee  per  con. 

Tyne  River, 
Wear  River, 
Tees  River, 

In  1843, 

85 
75 
65   , 

92 
88 
13 

13,833 

11,558 

1,379 

9,690 

8,907 

800 

8,468,481 
2,355,486 
1,683,404 

7«.  to  lOf. 

8«.  6d,  to  11«.  6<i. 

8«.  M.  to  lOs.  ed. 

1     193 

86,770 

19,397 

6,506,371 

Statement  of  prices  paid  at  Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  for  coals  of  the 
first  quality,  shipped  for  London  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  each  year, 
from  180  l.t 


TMra. 

Price  par  ton. 

Tun. 

Price  per  ton 

lPOl-2-3 

105.    Ad. 

1826  to  1828 

135.  6d. 

1804  to  1  08 

Il5.      6d 

1829 

125.  9d. 

1809  to  1820 

13x.    Qd. 

1630  to  1831 

I'is.Ad. 

1821 

125.    8rf. 

18;J2 

125.  Zd. 

1822 

Il5.  \\d. 

1833 

105.  6d. 

1823 

125.    Qd. 

1834 

105.  Qd. 

1824 

i:)s.    Qd. 

1835  to  1841 

Il5.  od: 

1825 

125.    Sd. 

Average  of  forty-one  years,    125.  \d. 

Coal  Mining  operations  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Sotdh  Dtirhnm. 
— We  have  alluded  to  the  practical  enlargement  of  the  coal  bearing  area  of 
this  region,  when  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  perseverance  exhibited  in 
sinking  shafts  through  the  magnesian  limestone. 

An  account  has  been  published,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  ''  of  the  coal  mining 
operations  in  the  magnesian  limestone  district  of  South  Durham;"  from 
which  source  we  collect  the  following  facts. 

The  time  is  not  long  past,  when  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  no  coal 
]ay  under  the  magnesian  limestone.  This  was  even  held  by  men  of  practi- 
cal and  scientific  attainments ;  and  even  if  found,  it  was  asserted,  among 


•  Report,  pe  cTii, 


t  Chiefly  from  Mr.  Porter'i  Statiftics. 
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Others  by  Mr.  Winch/'  that  the  coal  is  deteriorated  in  quality^  when  covered 
by  limestone.'' 

This  has  been  completely  disproved  by  the  surprising  works,  pursued 
under  great  disadvantages  and  enormous  cost,  at  the  old  and  South  Helton 
collieries,  and  half  a  dozen  equally  stupendous  undertakings^  all  of  which 
have  proved  eminently  successful. 

Liability  to  spontaneous  ignition, — ^This  occasionally  occurs  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  afler  the  coals  have  been  for  some  months  exposed  to  )he  atmosphere 
and  rain,  but  no  instance  has  occurred  where  vessels  or  dry  cargoes  have  been 
set  on  fire,  by  having  coals  on  board,  nor  has  there  ever  been  an  objection 
made  to  insuring  vessels  having  coal  as  ballast.  On  very  rare  occasions,  it 
has  been  stated,  in  evidence,  coals,  accumulated  in  a  warehouse,  have  been 
known  to  ignite,  when  put  in  wet 
• 

XXVI.    BERWICK  COAL  DISTRICT,  AT  THE  NORTH-EAST  ANGLE  OP 

ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Winch,  in  1814,  said  of  this  region,  that  it  is  of  more  importance  for 
its  lead*  than  its  coal,  and  that  the  co&l  seams  are  smaller  than  in  the  New- 
castle district.  The  mines  are  of  inconsiderable  depth,  the  deepest  being, 
in  1814,  only  45  fathoms.  Within  this  thickness,  atShilbottle  colliery,  are 
four  coal  seams,  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  only  five  feet.  Several  sec- 
tions might  be  detailed  of  similar  character,  were  it  necessary. 

The  Berwick  coal-field  is  situated  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, which  rests  upon,  and  is  interstratified  with,  thick  beds  of  ferruginous 
sandstone ;  underneath  which  again  is  a  very  regular  and  tolerable  seam  of 
coal,  4  feet  thick.  At  Scremerton,  the  deepest  explored  part  of  the  district, 
there  are  eight  coal  beds,  from  3  to  5  feet  each,  comprised  within  a  thick- 
ness of  146  fathoms.t 

XXVU.    MILL-STONB  GRIT  AND  LOWER  COAL  MEASURES  OF  THE  NORTH 

OF  ENGLAND. 

In  former  geological  maps  of  England,  there  appeared  an  immense  coal 
region  extending  along  the  borders  of  Scotland,  which  occupied  an  area  of 
near  eleven  hundred  square  miles. 

The  true  coal  formation  within  these  limits  is  very  much  curtailed  on  the 
recent  geological  maps,  which  exhibit  towards  Berwick  a  small  insulated 
coal-field  about  18  or  20  miles  square,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
eleven  hundred  square  miles,  is  occupied  by  the  lowest  members  of  coal 
grits,  shales,  and  carboniferous  limestones;  which  strata  are  perforated,  in 
numberless  places,  in  working  the  inferior  coal  seams.  About  one  half  of 
this  area  appears  16  be  occupied  by  the  upper  metalliferous  limestone ;  while 
the  summits  of  the  hills  and  high  lands,  are  tomposed  of  the  coal  shale  and 
grit,  forming  about  twenty  separate  masses,  or  islands  as  it  were,  within  the 
main  area. 

An  account  of  this  region  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
in  1831,  by  Mr.  Winch.  From  statements  furnished  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  there 
are  proved  in  the  Berwick  district,  ten  beds  of  coal,  varying  from  4  inches 
to  5i  feet,  within  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet ;  and  in  the 
thickness  of  138  feet  below,  six  other  beds  of  coal  were  perforated,  the 
thickest  of  which  is  two  feet 

*  The  average  annual  ahipmenis  of  lead  from  thit  region,  coaatwite,  for  10  veara  preced- 
ing, being  near  ten  thouaand  tona  ;  and  each  ton  conuina,  on  an  average,  twelve  onncea  of 
ail  ver.    In  1840,  6,000  to  7,090  tone  pig  lead,  2,000  tona  aheet  lead,  from  Newcaatle  alone. 

t  Dann,  p.  9. 
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Of  eight  coal  searaa  osudly  worked,  averaging  three  feet  each,  the  quality 
generaily,  is  by  no  means  good.  Some  of  it  is  only  applied  to  lime-burning 
and  such  ordinary  purposes;  but  one  seam  of  four  feet  is  in  tolerable  repute 
for  household  consumption.* 


VEGETATION  OF  THE  TRUE  COAL  FORMATION. 

Fossil  Forest  of  South  Staffordshire. — In  t\ie  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  February,  1845,  is  a  description  of  what  is  styled  a  fossil 
forest  in  the  Parkfield  colliery,  near  Wolverhampton,  by  Mr.  Beckett  It 
consists  of  numerous  stumps  of  trees,  standing  upright,  and  evidently  having 
grown  on  the  spot.  They  are  perfectly  bituminized,  but  broken  off  about 
two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  coal  measure.  The  thiclyiess  of  the  coal 
is  only  five  to  ten  inches.  Beneath  this  coal  was  the  shale  bed  in  which 
the  trees  must  have  grown,  and  this  (as  now  compressed  and  indurated)  is 
3^  inches  thick,  of  which  half  an  inch  is  fire-clay.  The  tree,  particularly 
examined,  was  four  feet  in  circumference,  having  a  broad  base,  without  a 
tap-root.  The  authors  have  not  determined  the  name  of  these  trees,  ordy 
that  their  bark  differs  from  calamites  or  sigillaria.  Seventy-three  of  these 
trees  were  counted  in  an  area  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  attended  this  locality.  On  breaking  through  the  shale,  in  a 
second  seam  of  coal,  was  discovered  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  first  trees;  but,  on  further  search,  another  forest  was 
found  below  the  other.  The  trees  appeared  to  have  grown  thickly  together, 
as  three  were  laid  bare  in  as  many  yards  square.  The  thickness  of  the  coal 
bed  here  was  17  inches  to  two  feet;  and  the  substratum  consisted  of  a  shale, 
similar  to  that  above,  and  four  or  five  inches  thick.  Below  this  was  a  bed 
of  fire-clay,  seven  or  eight  inches  thick,  reposing  upon  a  third  bed  of  coal, 
in  which  traces  of  trees  were  subsequently  observed.t 

This  communication  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  one,  by  Mr.  William 
Ick,  who  pronounces  the  stumps  to  be  the  remains  of  fossil  dicotyledonous 
trees.  He  states  that  the  terrace  of  coal  exposed,  at  the  out-crop  of  the 
bottom  coaif  exhibits  on  its  surface  one  of  the  most  remarkable  accumula- 
tions of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetation  of  the  coal  period,  ever  exposed 
to  view.  These  trunks  are  apparently  dicotyledonous,  broken  off  at  the 
root,  and  several  of  them  are  Eoote  than  eight  feet  in  circumference ;  the 
prostrate  trunks  lying  across  each  other  in  every  direction.  One  of  these 
measured  30  feet,  another  15  feet,  in  length,  and  others  a  few  feet  less. 
Impressions  of  stigmaria,  lepidodendron,  lepidostrabi,  and  calamites,  are 
found  in  the  shale,  accompanied  by  the  teeth  and  fragments  of  fishes. 

Not  the  least  curious  circunstance,  the  author  remarks,  in  connection 
with  this  deposit  is,  that  although  the  whole  is  not  more  than  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  beds  of  coal,  each  of  which 
exhibits  on  its  surface  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  of  large  trees. 

The  third  forest  was  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  &e-clay  of  the 
second.  The  evidence  is  not  slight  that  mpst  of  these  trees  were  allied  to 
coniferffi ;  and  few  who  have  carefully  compared  the  lepidodendra  with  the 
leaf-bearing  stems  of  the  yew,  spruce-fir,  or  various  species  of  pine,  can  have 
much  doubt  of  the  fossil  plants  being  allied  to  these  recent  ones.^ 

*  Philoiophical  Ma|riictne,  1831.    Alio  Mining  Review,  Vol.  V.  p.  1 15. 
t  Quarterly  Journal  Geological  Society,  No.  I.  p.  41,  1845.    t  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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In  the  coal  grit  of  this  same  coal-field,  near  Dariastoii,  Mr.  John  Dawes 
has  noticed  an  exceedingly  well  preserved  specimen  of  a  fossil  tree.  It  is 
89  feet  in  length,  10  yards  above  the  nearest  bed  of  coal.  Traces  of  four 
or  five  branches  were  observed,  showing  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  whole  length  of  this  splendid  fossil,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  traced,  is 
upwards  of  44  feet,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  20  inches. 
Sections  of  the  wood  show  that  the  structure  is  remarkably  perfect,  and 
prove  the  tree  to  have  been  coniferous.* 


8ILICIFIED  TREES  IN  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE,  NEAR  COVENTRY,  ENGLAND- 

Prof.  Buckland  has  furnished  some  details  of  the  occurrence  of  fossil  wood 
in  tliis  formation,  at  many  localities.  All  these  specimens  are  either  referable 
to  decided  coniferse,  which  have  distinct  concentric  lines  of  growth,  or  exhibit 
a  compact  structure,  in  which  neither  large  vascular  tubes  nor  concentric 
lines  of  growth  are  visib]e.t  Dr.  Mantell  suggests  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  further  research  in  this  formation  may  bring  to  light  fem-siems  like  those 
of  Chemnitz  in  Saxony. J 

In  a  portion  of  the  new  red  sandstone  group,  several  species  of  an  extinct 
genus  of  conifers,  named  FoAzta,  ate  found  at  Soultz-aux-bains,  near  Stras- 
burg.§ 

FOSSIL  VEGETATION. 

In  the  Lias  ferns  and  flags  occur — gigantic  reeds  and  canes  in  the  alum 
shale  of  Whitby ;  and  euphorbia  on  the  overlying  sandstone,  with  leaves  of 
plants  allied  to  cycadea,  and  to  the  palm  tribe. 

The  bituminous  indications  in  the  lias  clay  slate  have  freiiuently  led  to 
fruitless  researches  for  coal.  Mr.  A.  Brongniart  recognized  at  least  fifleen 
species  of  ferns  in  this' formation,  in  the  Southern  Alps;  besides  lepidoden- 
drons,  sigillariae,  stigmarice,  and  calamites. 

Jet  occurs  in  some  abundance  in  theclif&of  alum  shale  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Mantell,  were  celebrated  in  the  early  centu- 
ries for  the  production  of  this  substance.  At  Whitby  and  Scarborough, 
extensive  manufactories  of  ornaments  and  trinkets  of  jet  are  established. 
This  substance  is  a  compact  lignite,  the  vascular  tissue  of  which  may  be 
detected  even  in  the  most  solid  masses.  When  prepared  in  very  thin  slices 
it  appears  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  by  transmitted  light,  and  the  woody  tex- 
ture is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.||  We  have  had  in  our  possession  a  beauti- 
ful cast  or  impression  of  an  ammonite  in  this  jet. 

FOSSIL  VEGETATION  OF  THE  LOWER  OOLITE  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

A  paper,  by  a  distinguished  geologist,  on  'Hhe  occurrence  of  stems  of 
fossil  plants  in  vertical  positions,  in  the  sandstone  of  the  inferior  oolite  of 
the  Cleveland  Hills,"  in  Yorkshire,  shows  that  these  plants,  {equisetum  co- 
lumnare^)  must,  like  those  of  a  later  period  in  "the  dirt  bed"  at  Portland, 
have  grown  in  the  position  in  which  they  now  occur.  The  author  there- 
fore concludes,  that  during  the  formation  of  the  sandy  lower  oolite  of  York- 
shire, the  dark  shale  beds,  in  which  the  equisete  still  seem  to  be  rooted, 
were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere — that  these  stems  have  never  been  detached 

*  Quarterly  Joorntl  Geological  Society,  No.  I.  p.  46. 

t  Pfoceedini^  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  439. 

X  Mantell*8  Medals  o? Creation,  p.  139.  %  Wondera  ofGeoIogy,  p.  685. 

%  Maotall'a  Medala  of  Creation,  1844,  VoL  I.,  p.  86. 
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from  the  place  of  their  growth,  but  have  been  first  gradually  silted  ap,  and 
then  buried  under  the  accumulations  of  an  estuary  ; — that  afterwards  these 
vegetable  and  carbonaceous  strata  were  covered  by  a  sea  in  which  the  shells 
of  the  middle  oolite  were  deposited.* 

A  list  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  inferior  oolite  coal-beds  of  Yorkshire, 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Williamson.  One  bed  of  shale  conuins  a 
vast  number  of  plants,  amounting  tu  above  forty  species. 

For  description  of  the  oolite  coal  field  of  Yorkshire,  and  its  vegetable 
characters,  see  No.  XXIV. 

For  the  Brora  or  Sutherlandshire  oolite  coal  formation,  see  No.  XXXVT. 

1.  OoUte  Coal — Dr.  McCulloch  observes,  that  the  lowest  or  Oolite  class 
of  lignites  is  more  frequently,  perhaps,  akin  to  coal  than  to  the  woody  lig- 
nites ;  though  the  latter  substances  occur  also  in  various  forma  Strictly 
speaking,  lignite  occupies  an  intermediate  station  between  peat  and  true 
coal.f 

Kimmeridge  Coo^Lignite  of  the  latest  oolite  age.| 

This  substance*  is  of  limited  extent,  yet  possesses  some  interest,  as  aiTord- 
ing  to  **  theTather  of  English  Geology"  a  very  appropriate  and  distinctive 
name  for  the  formation  in  which  this  lignite  occurs,  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck. 

The  Kimmeridge  coal  in  fact  is  little  more  than  a  highly  bituminous  shale, 
locally  called  stony  coal^  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1.319.  At  various 
points,  along  the  range  of  this  formation  through  England,  in  Oxfordshire* 
Berkshire,  Dorsetshire,  d&c,  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made,  by  sink- 
ing shafts,  to  find  true  coal,  and  remain  so  many  mementos  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  times. 

At  Great  Kimmeridge,  have,  for  many  years,  been  found,  what  the  coun- 
try people  call  ^coal money*  They  occur  generally  on  the  top  of  the  clifii, 
S  or  3  feet  below  the  surffice ;  enclosed  between  two  stones  set  edgeways, 
and  covered  by  a  third,  together  with  the  bones  of  some  animal.  This 
"coal  money"  is  generally  from  2  to  3i  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  They  are  circular,  on  one  side  plain  and  fiat ;  on  the  other 
side  convex,  with  mouldings.  On  the  flat  side  are  two,  sometimes  four, 
small  round  holes;  perhaps  the  centre  holes  by  which  they  were  fixed  to 
the  turning  press.  They  are  supposed  to  be  either  amulets  or  money.^ 
There  are  few  English  museums  or  geological  collections,  but  contain  spe- 
cimens of  these  singular,  ancient,  and  unaccountable  bodies,  called  coal 
money.  Dr.  Fitton  has  contributed  many  useful  details  in  relation  to  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  formation,  and  its  supposed  coal.||  It  contains  marine 
fossils,  but  we  believe  no  vegetable  remains. 

VEGETATION  OF  THE  GREAT  OOLITE  PERIOD. 

In  the  Stonesfield  Slate  are  a^^undance  of  terrestrial  plants  : — fragments 
of  trees,  of  the  dicotyledonous  class,  branches  and  leaves  of  several  species 
of  zamia  and  cycas  and  of  others  which  nearly  resemble  the  thuja  and  the 
ginger  plant  of  modern  botany.  Several  species  of  seeds  and  fruits  also 
occur  here. 

*  Procftedinffs  Geol.  Sac.  London,  Vol.  I.  391 — ^aleo  Vol.  II.  p.  431. 
t  Dr.  McCulloch  on  the  Lignites— Quarterly  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XX.  1826,  p.  206,  231. 
t  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  20— McCulloch.    StraU  identified  by  Organic  Remains 
—William  Smith. 
^  Coneybeare  and  PhUlipa'  Geology,  p.  177.    ||  Dr.  Fitton  on  the  ttraU  tnslow  the  ChaUt. 
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Lacustrine  or  flaviatile  reeds,  flags  and  grasses,  with  ferns  and  masses, 
are  abundant,  and  more  nearly  resemble  the  plants  of  the  Yorkshire  oolite 
coal  than  those  of  the  regular  coal  formation. 

Fossilized  wood  also  prevails,  more  or  less,  in  the  Forest  marble ;  in  the 
Oxford  clay  ;  and  in  the  calcareous  grit  of  the  Coral  Rag. 

In  the  oolite  near  Scarborough  is  a  species  of  PterophyUum — recently 
figured  by  the  author  of  the  **  Medals  of  Creation."  The  fruits  of  cycade- 
OU6  plants  ar^  very  fine,  in  the  same  position. 

Ferns,  diflfering  from  known  species,  occur  in  the  iron  sand,  accompa- 
nied, according  to  Dr.  Mantell,  with  branches,  stems  and  foliage  of  plants 
related  to  the  cypress  or  thuya.  Casts  of  seven  species  of  vegetables,  re- 
sembling Euphorbia,  gigantic  reeds,  and  arborescent  ferns,  abound  in  the 
Tilgate  limestone  of  Sussex;  possessing  some  resemblance  to  tropical 
plants.  Dr.  Mantell  describes  a  plant  of  the  genus  Carex,  as  common  on 
the  Tilgate  stone,  and  the  Stonesfield  slate.  Silicified  stems  of  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants  abound  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  Hastings.  No 
trace  of  structure  was  afforded  by  the  miscroscopical  examination  of  the 
lignite  of  Tilgate  forest,  by  Dr.  Mantell ;  from  which  he  infers  that  the 
wood  was  not  that  of  Coniferie ;  since  their  vascular  tissue  is  easily  detect* 
ed  in  coal, — but  of  plants  possessing  a  less  durable  organization.* 

Marine  alge  and  fuci  are  said  to  occur  in  the  slate  of  Stonesfield,  in  the 
same  bed  with  marine,  amphibious,  and  terrestrial  animals;  and  beautiful 
preserved  specimens  of  zamia  occur  in  the  lias  shale  of  Dorsetshire. 

Besides  the  coal  of  the  Oolite  period,  described  in  Yorkshire,  dz^c,  Eng- 
land, it  is  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
the  Alps,  Scania  in  Sweden,  Richmond  in  Virginia,  in  Istria,  in  Cutch, 
Hindostan,  in  Brora,  Scotland. 

Lignites,  silicified  and  calcareous  vegetation,  although  not  always  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  form  coal  beds,  occur  in  numberless  parts  and  positions 
of  the  Oolitic  group,  in  England,  Illyria,  Silesia,  France,  the  Andes,  Lom- 
bardy, Savoy,  and  Piedmont 

In  the  shales  of  the  American  coal  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  Mr.  Nuttall, 
many  years  ago,  recognized  the  Zamia  or  Cycas,  and  the  leaves  of  one  of 
the  ScitaminesB,  allied  to  ginger ;  and  also  some  enormous  flaccid-leaved 
gramineous  plant  These,  with  the  presence^  of  fossil  fishes,  described  by 
Mr.  Redfield,  and  some  other  plants  lately  noted  by  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers, 
point  out  the  Oolitic  age  of  this  interesting  coal-field. 

The  result  of  a  late  examination  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  by  Messrs.  Brodie 
and  Buckman,  is,  that  it  occupies  a  much  more  considerable  extent  in  the 
Cotteswold  range  of  Hills,  than  has  been  heretofore  suspected:  those  gen- 
tlemen having  traced  it  over  an  area  of  fifty  miles.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  deposited  by  the  same  sea  which  formed  the  Great  Oolite  itself; 
and  that  it  partly  owed  its  origin  to  certain  mixed  conditions,  arising  from 
the  influx  of  rivers  into  an  ocean,  interspersed  with  numerous  scattered 
islands,  abounding  in  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  inhabited  by  Aumerous 
terrestrial  animals.t 

2.  Lignites  of  the  Portland  or  Upper  OoKte,  in  England. — Among  the 
earliest  notices  of  these  verv  interesting  vegetable  deposits,  of  the  Portland 
and  Purbeck*  series,  we  find  those  of  Mr.  Webster.|    They  were  followed 

•  Dr.  MintelPs  Medals  ofCrsttion,  1844,  Vol.  I.  p.  87. 

t  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  No.  t,  p.  S23»1846. 

X  Lettera  to  Sir  Henry  Englefield;  by  Mr.  Webater. 
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by  the  details  embraced  in  the  comprefaensire  gedogical  sketch  of  Messrs. 
Coney beare  and  Phillips,  in  1822.*  To  these  succeeded  Mr.  Martin's 
Geological  Memoir  on  a  part  of  western  Sussex,  in  1828,  and  Professor 
Buckland's  paper  on  the  fossil  plants  in  the  oolite  of  Portland,!  also  in 
ltJ2d.  Mr.  De  la  Beche's  account  of  the  *'  organic  remains  of  the  Wealden 
Rocks  of  England,"  in  1831 ;  and  Dr.  Fitton's  "Observations  on  some  of 
the  straU  between  the  chalk  and  Oxford  Oolite,''  in  1836. 

The  lignites  of  the  three  Portland  beds,  locally  termed  the  '*dirt  beds," 
are  ail  of  a  tropical  character;  consisting  of  Cycadee  and  dicotyledonous 
plants,  in  a  petrified  or  siliceous  state. 

Dr.  Fitton  has  published  a  vertical  section  of  these  beds,  and  a  drawing 
of  one  of  the  vertical  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  length  of  the  latter  is  23^ 
feet,  the  largest  diameter  being  18|  inches.  The  fossil  or  silicified  trunks 
of  Portland,  on  being  examin^,  in  thin  transparent  slices,  with  the  miscro- 
Bcope,  by  Mr.  Brown,  were  observed  to  possess  the  characters  which  uni- 
formly belong  to  conifereus  wood.  The  Qfcadea  and  ManttUuB  are  gen- 
erally from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  height  ^ 
standing  erect  on  the  spot  where  they  once  flourished,  between  rows  of 
petrified  fir  trees.§ 

Mr.  Brown  considers  the  class  to  which  the  fossil  plant  of  Portland  be- 
longs, as  forming  an  intermediate  link  between  the  pines,  or  coniferous 
plants,  and  the  Zamia, 

Respecting  the  numerous  trunks  and  fi-agments  of  trees  in  the  Portland 
oolite,  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  unlike  those  of  the  tertiary  period,  they 
are  never  perforated  by  Teredo. 

In  the  Wealden  groupe,  zamis,  cycadee,  and  fruits  of  cycadeous  plants 
occur  with  the  bones  of  the  Ignanodon,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

WEALDEN  GROITP. 

Hastings  Sands, — Amonffst  a  great  number  of  fresh-water  fossils  this 
series  contains  abundance  of  interesting  lignites;  which  have  been  brought 
to  notice  by  Dr.  Fitton,  Dr.  Mantell,  Messrs.  Greenough,  Martin,  and  other 
scientific  investigators. 

Among  these  vegetable  remains  occur  great  numbers  of  the  singular 
fossil  which  has  been  named  Endogenites  erosa,  a  monocotyledonous  tree, 
having  a  thick  covering  or  coat  of  coal. 

This  formation  includes  some  species  of  ferns,  and  conifere  :  some  cala- 
fnites,  lycopodites,  sphenopteris,  and  many  species  of  plants,  of  which  some 
have  not  been  defined. ||  The  sinkings  at  Bexhiil,  in  Sussex,  in  search  of 
coal,  at  a  great  expense,  were  conducted  in  the  beds  of  this  formation.  It 
is  said  that  a  kind  of  cannel  coal,  extending  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  beds 
of  from  two  to  ten  inches  thick,  occurs  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  this 
county.51 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mantell,  the  Hanoverian  coal-fields  are 
situated  in  deposits  of  the  Wealden  period.**  Dr.  Beck  assigns  the  same 
period  for  the  coal  of  Bornholm  in  Denmark. 

*  Coneybeare  and  Phillipa — ^6«o]ogj  of  England,  p.  172.      t  Geological  Manual,  p.  395, 

I  Strata  below  tiie  chalk^Fitton,  p.  349.  9  Medals  of  Creation,  p.  169. 

(1  Dr.  MantelPa  Tilgate  Forest,  p.  64.  Martin's  Western  Sossei,  p.  41.  Dr.  Fitton  on 
the  StraU  below  the  chalk,  p.  173.  Geological  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  423.  De  la  Becbe — Geo- 
logica)  Mannal,  p.  296. 

Y  OaUines  of  ihe  Geologj  of  England,  p.  187.         **  Wonden  of  Geology,  p.  688. 
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IbssU  Fareit  of  the  WeaUkn  Strata,  as  exhihked  m  the  Isle  of  Wight,— 

Dr.  MaQtell's  more  recent  description  [in  1845,]  of  the  appearance  of  this 

interesting  deposit,  is  ?ery  graphic.    Thirty-five  years  previously  it  had  been 

described  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Dr.  FiUon,  yet 

we  read  Dr.  Manteil's  paper  with  increasing  interest. 

Dr.  ManteU  observed  that  *'  the  trees  are  lying  confusedly,  one  upon  the 
other,  and  saw  no  erect  trunks,  or  any  other  indication  that  a  forest  had 
been  submerged  while  growing  in  its  native  soil,  like  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Portland ;  .but,  on  thejcont^ry,  the  appearance  is  that  presented  by  the  rafts 
that  float  down  great  rivers,  as  for  example  the  Mississippi.  Such  rafts 
entangle  in  their  coarse  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  at  length  subside  and  are  buried  in  silt 
and  sand.  The  fossil  trees  in  this  cliff  are  associated  with  large  river  shells, 
and  with  the  bones  of  colossal  land  reptiles.  We  may  therefore  consider 
the  fossil  forest  at  Brook  Point  as  a  raft  of  pines  which  were  floated  down 
the  river  of  the  country  near  which  the  Weaiden  beds  were  deposited,' and 
had  become  submerged  in  the  delta  or  estuary  at  its  mouth,  burying  with 
it  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  the  large  ftiesh^water  mussels  it  had  entangled 
in  its  course." 

It  is  decided  that  the  large  trunks  found  in  this  position,  are  those  of 
petrified  coniferous  trees,  and  the  wood  exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  the 
structure  of  the  type  seen  in  the  Avracaria  [Norfolk  Island  Pine,]  the  rows 
of  glands  or  ducts  being  placed  alternately.  No  traces  of  the  foliage  of 
these  trees,  nor  of  their  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  cone,  were 
observed. 

When  lying  in  the  sandstone,  they  are  iuTariably  oorered  with  their  bark, 
which  is  now  in  the  state  of  lignite,  Tarying  from  one  to  four  inches  in 
thickness,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trunk.  This  carbonized  cor- 
tical investment  is  quickly  removed  on  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  waves; 
but  the  ligneous  structure,  the  woody  fibre,  remains. 

These  trees  are  calcareous,  and  not  siliceous  like  those  of  Portland. 
They  are  more  or  less  traversed  by  pyrites,  and  are  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  diameter;  apparendy  indicating  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  when  entire.* 
Cretaceous  and  Sulhcretaeeous  Periods, — The  Lower  Green  Sand  and 
the  Weald  Clay,  below  the  chalk,  contain  siliceous  fossil  decotyledonous 
wood  at  Blackdown,  in  Devonshire.  It  is  perforated  by  some  boring  sheik 
The  formation  also  contains  cones  of  conifers,  and  ferns. 

Mr.  Boue  states  that  the  maris  which  alternate  with  the  ferruginous  and 
green  sandstones  below  the  chalk  in  the  south-west  of  France,  contain  beds 
of  lignite.t 
The  Lower  Green  Sand  and  the  Gaidt  contain  fucoides.]: 
The  Upper  Greim  Band,  impressions  of  ferns? 

The  Chalk  contains  several  species  of  marine  vegetables,  confervs, 
fucoides,  naiades,  and,  in  Scania,  cycadites^ 

III.  Tertiary  Lignites,  Plastic  Clay,  Fossil  Plants,  Fndts,  and  Seed 
Vessels, — ^Those  of  Sheppy,  Sussex,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  must  be 
referred  to  the  Plastic  Clay  formation.||  They  probably  correspond,  in 
geological  age,  although  not  in  detail,  with  the  fossil  plants  of  the  tertiary 
beds  on  the  borders  of  the  Irawadi,  in  Ava. 

*  Qaarterlj  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  May  1,  1846,  p.  91. 

t  Annalee  dea  Sciencea  NaU,  torn.  iii.  p.  300. 

t  Dr.  Fitlon,  atrata  beneath  the  chalk,  p.  351. 

%  Geological  Maonal,  de  U  Beche,  p.  264.  (I  Dr.  Macalloch  oo  Lignitea. 
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Fossil  plants  abound  in  the  Plastie  Clay  of  the  Isle  of  Wiffht  and  of  the 
Hampshire  coast.  In  the  cliflTs  of  the  latter,  according  to  Mr.  Brodie,  are 
beds  containing  impressions  of  ferns  and  leares.  The  fossil  plants  belong, 
in  part,  to  the  Lauraces  and  Armentaceie;  but  these,  as  well  as  others 
which  Mr.  Brodie  arranges  among  the  Characea  and  Cryptogami,  and  some 
of  which  he  has  not  yet  determined  the  characters,  are  all  generically  distinct 
from  any  British  plant,  and  belong  to  those  of  a  warmer  climate.  These 
remains  oAen  form  masses  of  some  thickness;  and  from  their  state  of  pre- 
servation, must  have  been  deposited  tranquilly  l^neath  the  waters.* 

In  the  Upper  Fresh  Water  Formaiion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  also  fluted 
reeds — equisetaces? — and  flags,  and  numerous  impressions  of  leaves; 
sometimes  accompanying  imperfect  or  spurious  coal.  Wood  is  commonly 
found  in  the  London  Clay,  perforated  by  the  Terredo.  Lignites  occur,  in 
thin  beds,  at  Alum  Bay,  in  the  vertical  strata.! 

London  Clay, — ^Of  fossil  seeds,  seed  vessels  and  fruits,  the  shores  and 
elifl&  of  Sheppy  present  innumerable  quantities,  in  the  state  of  pyrites.  They 
appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  tropical  climates.  The  number  of  species 
amounts  to  several  hundred,  it  is  said,  but  Mr.  Bowerbank  has  lately  inves- 
tigated these  interesting  remains,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  beautifully 
illustrated  work.  They  belong  to  the  palm  tribe,  and  a  variety  of  species, 
known  and  unknown. 

Lignites  are  seen  in  every  part  of  England,  where  the  plastic  clay  beds 
are  exposed  or  explored.  The  same  circumstance  occurs  in  France — for 
instance,  at  Chiteau  Thierry,  and  in  the  Valley  of  Soissons,  d^cf 

Among  these  beds  of  workable  brown  coal,  enumerated  in  the  present 
Tolume,  it  will  be  seen  are  the  following : 

Tertiary  Lignite  Beds,  worked  as  Coal — Brown  Cbo/.*— En^and,  Bovey 
coal ;  Romelia,  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  Candia  coal  mines ;  Switzerland, 
Zurich,  Luzerne,  dtc;  Piedmont,  brown  coal  with  mammoth's  bones; 
Moravia,  Walchow ;  Lower  Styria,  several  extensive  beds  worked ;  Hungary, 
abundantly  worked;  Northern  Bohemia,  mined  in  great  abundance  for  iron 
making ;  Nassau,  near  Frankfort,  for  same  purpose :  Westphalia,  Buckeberg ; 
Western  Prussia,  Bonn,  Cologne,  extensively  worked ;  Pomerania,  abund* 
ant;  Courland,  do.;  Livonia,  do.;  Wurtemburg,  do.;  Thuringia,  do.; 
Saxony,  do. ;  Hesse  Cassel,  do. ;  Suderoe  Island,  like  true  coal ;  Bessarabia, 
do.;  East  Moldavia,  do. ;  Crimea,  do.;  France,  in  numerous  departments, 
extensively  worked;  Australia,  jiow  much  worked;  China,  abundant; 
New  Zealand;  North  America;  South  America;  New  Granada;  Chili; 
Peru. 

Tertiary  Lignites,  not  sufficiently  abundant  or  concentrated  to  form  worl> 
able  coal  beds. — In  Antigua;  east  side  the  Andes,  Chili;  Egyptian  and 
Lybian  Deserts;  Nubian  Desert;  Gulf  of  Suez;  Basin  of  Paris;  North  of 
France;  various  departments  of  France;  Paris  Basin;  Piedmont;  Upper 
Styria;  Lower  Styria;  Ava  and  Pegu;  New  Siberia;  Lachow  Islands; 
Virginia ;  New  Jersey ;  Delaware ;  Scotland ;  England ;  numerous  places, 
for  which  see  the  index. 

TERTIARY  COAL  AND  LIGNITE. 

4.    Devonshire    Bovey  '  Cooi  Deposits,    Bovey  Heathfield  and  Bovey 
Tracey,  England, — Insignificant  in  point  of  mineral  value  as  this  tertiary 

*  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  Vol.  III.  p.  598. 

t  Mantell's  Medals  ofCreation,  Vol.  I.  p.  86. 

t  BuUetio  de  la  Society  Geologique  de  France,  tome  i.  p.  188. 
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lignite  formation  may  be,  yet  as  it  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  disserta- 
tions of  many  authors,  and  is  familiar  to  all  as  representing  the  type  of  this 
species  of  fossilised  vegetable  matter,  we  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  omit* 
ting  to  notice  it  here*  This  well  known  series  of  layers  of  bituminous  wood, 
is  the  true  brown  coal,  the  BraunkohUn  of  the  Germans,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years  was  worked  and  employed  for  various  economical  purposes. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  on  this  coal,  were  laid  before  the  Koyal 
Society  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Parkinson  described  the  local 
characters  of  the  formation  nearly  as  far  back.  His  section  shows  seventeen 
beds  of  brown  coal,  of  various  qualities,  within  the  space  of  seventy-five 
feet ;  the  entire  thickness  proved  being  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 

The  area  of  Bovey  coal  appears  to  1^  about  eight  square  miles,  or  3,840 
acres. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Bakewell  visited  this  interesting  depository,  and  described 
it  in  1828.  At  that  time  tliere  were  worked  several  irregular  beds  of  lignite, 
in  the  open  manner,  like  a  quarry. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  asserts  that  this  coal  consists  of  the  broken  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  which,  by  slow  and  gradual  change  from  the  vegetable 
character,  are  converted  to  jet  or  asphaltum.* 

To  the  fibrous  brown  coal  or  bituminous  wood,  of  Bovey,  retin-asphalt  is 
found  adhering.!  Similar  coal,  and  cannel  coal;  occurs,  in  small  quantity, 
at  Bexhill  and  Waldron,  in  Sussex. 

A  later  account  of  the  Bovey  coal  workings  mentions  seven  beds  at  pre- 
sent worked;  altogether  forming  a  continuous  stratum  of  no  less  than  70 
feet  in  thickness;  dipping  at  a  small  angle. 

Almost  the  only  use  for  which  this  brown  coal  is  now  applied,  is  for  a 
pottery,  which  stands  on  the  spot.  The  imperfect  combustion,  the  offensive 
smell  emitted,  and  the  large  proportion  of  ashes,  render  it  unavailable  for 
general  purposes,  except  occasionally  in  the  cottages  of  the  neighbouring 
poor.  Beds  of  **  plastic  clay  "  and  pipe  clay  overlay  the  lignites,  and  from 
30,000  to  40,000  tons  are  annually  shipped  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 

Organic  remains,  other  than  vegetable,  have  not  been  discovered  in  the 
Bovey  clay.  We  are,  therefore,  Mr.  De  la  Beche  observes,  deprived  of  any 
aid  which  animal  exuvia  might  have  afforded  us  in  referring  these  clajs, 
sands,  and  lignites,  to  any  particular  geological  date.  If  the  woods,  there 
imbedded,  be,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  analogous  to  oak  and  other 
existing  trees,  the  Bovey  beds  may  have  been  formed  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  supracretaceous  period.} 

Dr.  Mantell  asserts  that  in  the  bituminized  wood  of  Bovey,  in  the  speci- 
mens that  have  come  under  his  notice,  the  vascular  tissue,  which  is  conifer- 
ous, is  very  apparent.     No  leaves  or  fruit  have  been  found.^ 

Resinous  Minerals  in  Peat  and  Lignite. — A  mineral  resin,  termed  retinite 
or  retinasphalt,  containing  nearly  equal  proportions  of  resin  and  bitumen, 
accompanies  the  brown  coal  of  Bovey.|| 

For  further  notices  of  other  mineral  resins,  amber,  sheererite,  terebin- 
thine,  mellite,  see  under  the  heads,  Pomerania,  and  of  those  substances  above 
mentioned.^ 

Amber  occurs  in  lignite  in  Pomerania,  Courland,  Denmark,  Poland,  Sax- 

*  ObwrvatioDs  on  Coal,  Dr.  Wilkinson,  Mining  Reriew,  1S40. 
t  Mineral  Topography  of  Great  BriUin,  A..W.Tooke. 

t  De  la  Beche*8  Geology  of  Cornwall,  fcc.  ||  Allan's  Mineralogy,  p.  S98. 

^  The  Medals  of  Creation,  1844,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

f  Note  on  the  analysis  of  the  resins  in  tarf,  Annalee  dee  Mines,  Vol.  XVII;  p.  672. 
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ony,  Russia,  Oural  MoQnteinB,  Birman  Empire,  Siberia,  Greenland,  France, 
Scania,  England,  Sweden,  Peru,  Raucus,  Messina,  Wallachia,  Saxonj, 
Lifonia,  Lithuania,  China.    See  under  the  bead  of  Amber. 

Subterraneeus  Forest,  in  the  interwr. — By  the  Sheffield  Iris,  of  1843,  we 
are  apprised,  that  for  some  time  past  a  great  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Macclesfield  and  its  populous  vicinity,  have  been  abundantly 
supplied  with  fuel  from  a  portion  of  a  subterraneous  forest  disco? ered  in  that 
vicinity.  Immense  quantities  of  large  oak  trees  are  dug  up  daily.  A  large 
piece  of  oak,  squared,  and  otherwise  bearing  marks  of  human  implements, 
had  excited  intense  curiosity. 

Peat  in  Devonshire, — A  company  is  in  operation  in  this  county,  called 
the  British  Naphtha  Company.  They  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Duchy  for  grants  of  land,  for  cutting  peat  on  Dartmoor,  and  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Dartmoor  Prisons,  for  the  works.  A  railway  of  two  miles  is  pro- 
jected to  the  bogs  where  the  peat  is  cut.  Two  kinds  of  oil  are  obtained  from 
this  substance,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  camphine. 

An  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  this  substance  exists. on  the  lands  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Dartmoor.  Various  companies  were  formed  in 
1846,  and  are  in  operation  on  the  Moor.  The  naphtha  company  cut  from 
fifty  to  sixty  tons  per  day,  in  the  summer  of  1846.  A  species  of  manure  is 
alto  made  of  the  prepared  peat.  It  is  dried  in  the  open  air,  before  placing 
in  the  retorts ;  the  coke  produced  is  said  to  be  of  sufficient  solidity  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  ore.    It  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  18^.  per  ton.* 

V.  Peat  or  Turf,  in  ancient  estimation  in  England. — Before  the  intro- 
duction of  coal  into  general  use,  we  find  that  no  slight  value  was  attached 
to  the  depositories  of  peat,  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  not  only  for  the  poor,  but 
for  every  class  of  the  community.  The  number  of  turbaries  in  England, 
prior  to  the  resort  to  coal  beds,  was  considerable ;  as  we  ascertain  from  the 
ancient  surveys,  grants,  and  valuations  of  the  religious  endowments,  of 
which  turbaries  formed  an  essential  part,  throughout  the  country,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  authentic  records,  that  in  those  districts  where 
wood  was  always  scarce,  the  possession  of  turbaries  was  matter  of  no  slight 
importance  to  the  monasteries  and  religious  associations  of  this  period  ;  and 
that  especial  care  was  always  taken  to  secure  to  them  the  privileges  of  such 
appendages  in  convenient  situations. 

From  the  period  of  Domesday  Book,  in  the  individual  muniments,  char- 
ters, and  endowments,  of  all  times,  down  to  the  Reformation — from  the 
Taxatio  Ecdesiastica,  P.  Nicokd  IV.,  A.  D,  1291,  1302,  down  to  the 
Valor  EccUsiasticus  tempore  Hen,  VIII.  A.  D.  1534 — Ive  find  minute' 
records  of  the  peat  bogs  or  turbaries,  comprised  within  the  revenues  of  almost 
every  monastic  institution  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  values  then  respectively 
assigned  to  them. 

On  this  subject,  the  present  writer  speaks  with  the  confidence  of  one 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  details  of  that  department  of  English  history .t 

We  have  collected  many  notes  on  the  subject  of  peat  and  its  peculiar 
fitness  for  many  useful  purposes,  in  various  parts  of  this  volume,  but  espe- 
cially when  treating  of  Ireland,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.     We  might 

f  BCoing  JoQina},  May  83d,  tnd  Dteember  19Ui. 

t  See  Tarioua  notes  in  Ihe  **  Index  Monaetkaa  of  the  ancient  King dom  of  Eait  Anglia, 
andtheDioceM  of  Norwich,"  by  Riobard  C.Taylor,  London,  18X1. 
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add  various  other  notices  in  relation  to  the  turbaries  of  England,  were  it 
necessary. 

-  Among  the  most  recent  of  these  is  a  communication  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1845,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns,  on  the  Turf  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
Fens.  It  was  stated  that  the  Cambridgeshire  t^irf  was  not  formed  of  sphag- 
fium,  like  the  peat  found  in  many  of  the^  masses  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  owed  its  origin  to  decomposed  aquatic  plants,  of  various  species,  asso- 
ciated with  the  remains  of  trees.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  two  kinds  of  turf,  the  iq^per  and  lower.  The  upper  turf  is  much 
more  compact  and  heavy  than  the  lower,  and  generally  of  a  darker  colour. 
This  is  the  best  turf  for  common  fires,  and  bums  to  a  white  ash. 

The  lower  turf  is  lighter,  and  lighter-coloured,  and  its  texture  becomes 
more  loose  and  spongy  the  lower  it  is  dug.  This  is  the  best  for  ovens,  and 
burns  to  A  red  ash.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bark,  wood,  roots  and 
branches  of  former  forests,  above  which  the  upper  peat  has  been  subse* 
quently  formed,  and  deposited  in  successive  layers.  The  thickness  of  the 
whole  bed  is  very  variable,  from  two  to  ten  feet. 

The  two  sorts  of  turf  are  not  always  found  together ;  the  upper  exists 
without  the  lower  in  localities  in  which  there  are  no  buried  trees  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  latter.  In  some  cases  where  the  fen  has  been  laid  dry,  on 
its  surface,  by  drainage,  the  turf  does  no  longer  grow  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  renew  the  original  quantity. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  turf-diggers  at  Iselham,  that  formerly  the  peat 
grew  about  20  inches  in  sixteen  years — ^20  inches  being  the  length  of  a 
full-sized  turf  when  first  cut 

NORFOLK  AND  LINCOLNSHIRE  COASTS. 

VI.  Past  Tertian^  Lignites  and  Submarine  and  Subterranean  Forests 
of  the  East  Coast  of  England,^^The  author  of  the  present  volume,  in  an 
article  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society,  in  1825,  and  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  in  1827,  gave  a  short  accountof  these  interesting  lignite 
beds;  more  particularly  referring  to  the  northern  coast  of  Norfolk.  He 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  bed  so  distinctly  exhibited  at  Cromer,  resting, 
in  conjunction  with  tertiary  deposits,  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the 
chalk,  was  continuous  to  the  northward,  along  the  shore  of  Norfolk,  and 
along  the  Wash,  and  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  as  far  as 
the  Humber,  without  material  variation  in  its  general  level.*  The  author 
commenced  tracing  this  lignite  bed  in  1814;  and  in  1825  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  studying,  at  his  leisure,  and  unfortunately,  to  his  great  pecuniary 
loss,  the  memorable  spectacle  presented  by  the  removal  of  vast  portions  of 
tlie  diluvial  clifb  on  the  Cromer  coast  Some  sections  of  these  clif&  were 
250  to  300  feet  perpendicular  height ;  large  masses  of  which,  being  under- 
mined by  the  extraordinary  tides  and  storms  of  the  memorable  month  of 
February  1825,  were  completely  swept  bare  to  the  chalk,  or  rather  to  the 
stumps  of  trees  still  standing  rooted  in  the  vegetable  matter,  abounding  with 
animal  remains,  and  tertiary  shells  occasionally  intermingled,  which  rested 
upon  it,  and  occasionally  on  a  thin  intenening  bed  containing  tertiary 
fo88ils.t:t^ 

*  Ob  the  chalk  between  MaDdetley  and  Cromer,  by  R.  C.  Taylor,  Trans.  Geol.  Society, 
read  May  2d,  18S3. 

t  Pbiloaophical  Magasrae,  1837. 

X  Nbtice  reapecting  the  appearance  of  foaail  timber  on  the  Norfolk  cbait,  by  R.  C.  Taylor, 
Trana.  Geol.  Society  of  Londony  DecembierSd,  1825. 
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Fig.  21. 
ProfiUofCnmer  Cl^f,  <m  the  eoast  of  Norfolk,  as  U  iq>peared  in  February,  l9M,after 
the  removal  of  the  Face  of  the  Ct^ff-^ehowmg  the  poniion  of  the  eubterranean 
Foreet. 

Otmh  HiU.  F^MdntM  LigkU 


Ckalk  nu^  limfkUn. 


1.  L*min€UdBlu$  CUy  wiU  Crug  SkelU,  ruUng  upon  Chalk,  at  10  feet— §un  at  Uw  waUr  and 
half  tide. 

8.  Bed  of  Wood,  eimmffef  treee  and  hranekee,  peat  and  woody  eUy,  hones  of  deor,  elephant*,  and  oUUr 
herbivoroue  cntMoit ;  about  the  level  of  or^narf  tidee.  Ochreoue  gravel  and  argillaceous  eoneretions, 
two  to  four  feet. 

3,  S.  Blue  Claf--ihe  lower  part  U  oceasionsUf  Hrat^/ied ;  it  eontaiuM  fragmenU  ^ehells. 

4,  4.  Brown  Ctey,  which  has  been  much  dieturhed,  and  oxhibitt  nuwtsroua  c«ntorti»ne  ;  it  containg 
fragmento  oftimUar  ehetle.  aainthe  lower  «{ay. 

5,  5.  Detached  wuseee  of  Chalk— one  of  which  ie  MO  feet  high. 

A.  Horizontal  bode  of  eand,  on  which  are  othm-  beds  of  gravel  and  wnd,  JUUng  gape  in  tha  ebr— ii# 
ehelle,  or  othtrfoenU. 

Tho  height  oflhie  dig  ie  about  910  feet,  bp  admeanaremsnl, 

Profesor  Phillips,  in  his  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  Vol.  I.  1835,  p.  19,  con- 
ceives that  the  view  thus  taken  is  incorrect,  in  referring  this  lignite  bed  to  a 
period  anterior  to  what  was  then  termed  the  diluvian  age;  ''and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, a  great  mistake  has  been  committed,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  deposits  of  peat  and  timber."  The  latter  he  considers  either  diluvial, 
or  that  the  subterranean  forests  grew  since  the  diluvian  era,  as  regards  the 
Yorkshire  coast.* 

On  the  Cromer  coast  there  appeared  evidence,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
distrust,  in  the  disastrous  winter  of  1824-5,  that  tliis  enormous  mass  of 
diluvium  had  been  piled  upon,  and  had  overwhelmed,  the  ancient  forest-sur- 
face, which  overspread  the  chalk  at  the  level  of  high  water;  and  which  forest 
in  many  places  was  associated  with  a  thin  stratum,  traceable  for  miles,  of 
decidedly  tertiary  origin. t 

We  still  adhere  to  the  original  views,  expressed  in  1837,  that  the  geolo- 
gical position  of  this  lignite  bed  is  "  between  the  diluvium  and  the  crag;" 
and  the  opinion  is  confirmed  by  inspection  of  several  unpublished  detailed 
drawings,  notes,  and  admeasurements,  made  at  leisure  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  for  correct  observation.  In  the  case  of  the  Cromer  cliff 
there  was  no  diluvium  or  drift  below  the  trees.J 

Mr.  Lyell,  in  a  communication  to  the  Geological  Society,  read  January 
1840,  fully  corroborates  the  statements  of  1827,  here  adverted  to,  that  the 
lignite  underlies  the  drift  and  cliflb  of  mud,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  overlies 
the  chalk  and  crag.  He  considers  the  whole  of  this  drift  to  belong  either 
to  the  latest  period  of  the  newer  pliocene  tertiary  era,  ar  to  the  post  tertiary 
period ;  while  the  lignite  and  fresh-water  deposits  beneath,  containing  so 
many  mammalian  renrains,  may  be  referred  to  the  newest  tertiary.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Geological  Society  liondon.  Vol.  III.  p.  175. 

At  Thornham  and  Brancaster  Bay,  the  actual  level  of  the  submarine  forest, 
visited  by  the  present  writer  in  1814,  is  at  extreme  low  water  of  spring  tides, 

♦  Phillip«»  Yorkihire  Geology,  Part  I.  19. 

+  On  Uie  Geology  oFEwt  Norfolk,  by  R.  C.  Taylor,  1827,  with  11  Uluatrationf,  p.  24. 

\  Trans.  Geol,  Society  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  327. 
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and  extending  beneath  it  The  stumps  yet  remain  standing,  often  much 
indurated,  so  as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty.  A  mass  which  was  cut  from  one 
of  these  stumps  was  presented,  by  the  writer,  to  the  late  James  Sowerby, 
Esq.,  about  the  year  1814.  Animal  bones  occur  amidst  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter, at  most  of  the  points  designated. 

Amber  is  of  frequent  occurrence  along  the  shores  of  Norfolk  and  SuflTolk, 
where  it  is  washed  up  by  the  waves,  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  far  less 
abundance  and  beauty,  as  the  same  substance  is  washed  up  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  Sicily,  from  beds  of  lignite  in  tertiary  strata.  Amber  is 
also  found  under  similar  circumstances  on  the  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.* 
Jet  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England.  It  is  found 
in  Situ,  in  great  purity  and  abundance  in  the  clifliB  of  alum  shale  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast. 

T%!  submarine  forests,  or  some  of  them,  are  perhaps  due  to  a  later  condi- 
tion of  things.  Around  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Sofnerset- 
shire,  Mr.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  these  forests  are  so  common  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  find  traces  of  them  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  numerous  valleys 
which  open  upon  the  sea ;  so  that  we  may  consider  they  once  formed  the 
bottoms  of  estuaries.  None  of  them  appear  to  contain  animal  or  vegetable 
remains  so  old  a?  the  tertiary  period.t  The  trees  are  of  the  kind  indigenous 
to  the  districts  in  which  they  occur .^ 

Submarine  Forests  and  Lignite  beds  around  the  British  oMisf .---None  of 
these  appear  to  be  of  much  value  as  fuel  or  for  other  purposes,  and  we  shall 
merely  name  a  few  of  the  principal  points  where  they  occur,  for  the  sake, 
chiefly,  of  pointing  out  their  existence. 

Mr.  J.  Phillips  describes  those  that  occur  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  as  of 
more  recent  age  than  the  diluvium,  in  as  much  as  they  rest  upon  diluvial 
beds  there.^ 

A  submarine  forest  occurs  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  is  covered  by  the  sea 
about  ten  feet  at  every  tide.  The  stumps  of  these  trees,  which  are  alder, 
birch,  hazel,  &c.,  retain  their  original  position.  || 

On  the  west  coast  of  Orkney,  a  submarine  forest  is  covered  fifteen  feet  at 
low  water.  A  subterranean  forest  occurs  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  north  of 
Liverpool.  It  is  marked  upon  Mr.  Greenough's  map,  stretching  upwards  of 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  its  maximum  breadth  more  than  twelve  miles. 
Another  exists  below  high  water  mark,  on  the  shore  between  the  Dee  and 
the  Mersey.  The  trees  are  stated  to  consist  of  oaks  of  amazing  size,  lying 
in  black  peat.  A  local  writer  observes  that  no  tree  now  grows,  or  can  bd 
made  to  thrive  on  the  bleak  and  sterile  tract  near  the  vicinity  of  the  Mersey. 
Traces  of  similar  trees  were  frequently  seen  by  the  present  writer,  in  181 1, 
in  Carmarthen  bay,  and  other  points  along  the  South  Wales  coast ;  and  it 
was  then  customary  to  drag  the  large  trunks  from  the  shore,  and  employ 
them  as  gate  posts,  and  for  similar  uses.  Some  of  these  trees  are  covered 
thirty  feet  deep  by  the  spring  tides.5f 

The  submarine  forest  of  Stolford,  in  the  Bristol  channel,  on  the  coast  of 
Somersetshire,  and  another  at  Shurton  bars,  have  been  described  both  by 
Mr.  Homer,  and  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  Mr.  Coneybeare.  These  authors 
state  that  they  could  discbver  no  appearance  to  favour  the  notion  that  the 

*  Took6*t  Mineral  Topography  of  Great  Briuin,  is  No.  TX.  Miniog  ReTiew,p.  45. 

t  De  la  Beche*a  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  flfcc.,  p.  416, 423. 

t  Manteli'a  Medals  of  Creation,  p.  82. 

%  Phillipa'i  Torkahire,  part  1, 1835. 

II  Dr.  Fleming,  in  Annala  of  Philosophy,  April,  1824. 

5  Alto  Phillips's  Yorkahira. 
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ground  whereon  these  trees  grew,  had  subsided  from  a  higher  level  to  its 
present  one  beneath  the  waves.* 

Passing  to  the  south  coast,  similar  appearances  occur  in  Mount's  bsy, 
Cornwall,  extending,  in  many  instances,  from  beneath  the  sea  to  a  consider- 
able distance  inland.  At  high  water,  the  trees  are  covered  twelve  feet  deep. 
They  are  also  found  remote  from  the  sea,  in  thai  neighbourhood,  without 
presenting  any  marks  of  subsidence,  but  are  covered  with  beds  of  sand, 
gravel  or  clay.t 

Between  Hastings  and  Eastbourne,  in  Pevensey  bay,  numerous  trees  are 
occasionally  exposed,  whose  roots  are  firmly  fixed  in  soil,  yet  are  covered 
ten  or  twelve  feet  by  the  sea  at«  high  water.|  Mr.  Webster  also  alludes  to 
the  submarine  forest  which  may  be  seen  at  low  water  near  Hastings. 
Numerous  trunks  of  trees  lie  flat,  and  are  accompanied  by  great  quantities 
of  hazel  nuts.§ 

At  distant  intervals  around  the  south-east  coast,  we  may  occasionally 
detect  traces  of  this  kind,  and  with  them  almost  always  occur  bones  of  the 
elephant,  deer,  and  other  ruminants ;  and  this  brinss  us  back  again  to  the 
low  coast  of  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  to  those 
extensive  areas  before  adverted  to,  marked  upon  Mr.  Greenough's  geological 
map,  as  **  subterranean  forests." 

Here  the  principal  district,  including  the  Great  Bedford  Level,  which 
alone  embraces  an  area  of  400,000  acres,  and  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  extend 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length.  Ite  entire  area  we  cannot  precisely 
state,  but  for  a  considerable  distance  it  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles 
broad,  without  including  any  portion  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  covered 
by  the  waves. 

Within  this  ancient  sylvan  territory,  are  embraced  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Northamptonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Lin* 
colnshire,  and  Yorkshire.  This  vast  area  is  sufficiently  important  and 
interesting  to  have  engaged  the  pens  of  many  learned  men,  among  whom 
are  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Pennant,  De  Serra,  and  Vancouver. 

Peat,  accompanied  with  large  trees  in  various  stages  of  decay  and  preser- 
vation, and  by  bones  of  elk,  deer,  ox,  and  other  ruminant  animals,  occurs  in 
innumerable  places  in  detached  estuaries,  marshes,  fens  and  low  meadows 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  In  Lincolnshire 
it  is  on  a  much  more  expanded  scale  than  in  the  last  named  counties. 

Even  far  in  the -interior  we  have  been  lately  informed  of  a  deposit  of  this 
nature,  near  Birmingham. || 

Communicating  with  the  northern  part  of  the  great  subterranean  forest  of 
Lincolnshire,  df^c,  is  the  separate  one  which  surrounds  the  Isle  of  Axholm; 
and  which,  according  to  the  scale  of  Mr.  Greenough's  map,  comprehends 
an  area  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifry  dquare  miles. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  thus  hastily  traced  at  so  many. points  on 
the  English  coast,  particularly  on  the  eastern  shores,  are  repeated  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  other  shores  of  northern 
Europe,  at  a  level  oAen  much  below  that  of  the  present  ocean  at  high  water. 

With  reference  to  this,  De  Serra  remarks  that  there  is  an  exact  resemblance 
between  maritime  Flanders  and  the  opposite  coast  of  England.    "  These 

^  Trans.  Geol.  Soo.  or  London,  Vol.  I.,  tecond  leriea,  p.  310. 

t  Dr.  Boaiie. 

t  MantQll*t  Geology  ofSafaez,  p.  268. 

^  Geoi.  Trans.  London,  Vol.  II  ,  part  1,  new  aertea. 

il  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc,  Vol.  III.  p.  731.* 
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two  coantries  are  certainlyycoeval ;  and  whatever  proves  that  the  first  has 
been  for  many  ages  out  of  the  sea,  must  also  prove  that  the  submarine  forests 
we  are  speaking  of  were  long  before  that  time  destroyed  and  buried.     IC  is 
proved  that  in  Flandeis  no  material  change  has  taken  place  for  the  last . 
two  thousand  years.* 

F068IL  FISHES  IN  THE  FLINTSHIRE  COAL  FIELD. 

We  have  cited  some  interesting  notices  respecting  the  fossil  vegetation  of 
the  coal  period.  Through  the  assistance  of  another  branch  of  natural 
.science,  we  have  recently  been  furnished  with  some  new  and  valuable  illus- 
trations relating  to  animal  life,  at  the  era  in  question.  Dr.  Buckland  has 
communicated  a  memoir  '*on  IchthyopatoliitSy  or  petrified  track  wings  of 
ambulatory  fishes,  upon  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation."  Certain  impre^ 
sions  having  been  noticed  on  a  flagstone  near  the  shaft  of  a  coal  pit  in 
Flintshire,  Dr.  Buckland  was  induced  to  investigate  them. 

As  these  impressions  presented  no  trace  of  any  true  foot  to  which  long 
claws  may  have  been  attached,  the  author  rejected  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  made  by  a  reptile.  They  consist  of  curvilinear  scratches,  disposed 
symmetrically  at  regular  intervals  on  each  side  of  a  level  space,  about  two 
inches  wide,  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  represent  the  body  of  a  fish ;  to  the 
pectoral  rays  of  which  animal  he  attributes  the  scratches.  They  follow  one 
another  in  nearly  equi-distant  rows,  of  three  scratches  in  a  row,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  about  two  inches  from  the  point  of  each  individual  scratch  to  the 
points  of  those  next  succeeding  and  preceding  it.  They  are  all  slightly 
convex  outwards ;  three  on  each  side  of  the  median  space,  or  supposed  place 
of  the  body  of  the  fish.  Each  external  scratch  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  length ;  the  inner  ones  are  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  middle  one  about 
an  inch  long.  These  proportions  are  pretty  constant  through  a  series  of 
eight  successive  rows  of  triple  impressions  on  the  shale  fi'om  the  Mostyn 
coal  pit.  All  the  conditions  noticed  seem  to  agree  with  the  hypothesis  of 
their  having  been  made  by  three  bony  processes  projecting  from  the  anterior 
rays  of  the  pectoral  fin  of  a  fish. 

Dr.  Buckland  refers  to  the  structure  of  existing  siluroid  and  lophoid 
fishes,  and  of  the  climbing  perch,  (0110605  seandens,)  and  Hasser,  {daras 
castaiaf)  as  bearing  him  out  in  the  conclusions  he  has  come  to  regarding 
these  markings.  He  also  refers  to  the  observations  of  Prof.  Deslonchamps, 
on  the  ambulatory  movements  under  water  of  the  common  gurnard,  as  con- 
firmatory of  his  views. >  He  has  been  informed  of  a  slab  of  coal  sandstone 
bearing  similar  markings,  in  the  museum  of  Shefiield,  and  remarks,  that 
there  are  several  fossil  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  system  approximating  the 
characters  of  the  gurnards,  and  capable  of  making  such  markings  as  those 
described.! 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FOSSIL  FISHES. 


The  only  class  oP 
fishes  which  existed 
prior   to  the  chalk 
formation. 


Ganoidal  C    From  the  Greek  word  genog,  signify- 


or 

ganoid, 

50  genera. 


ing  splendour,  applied  to  a  class  of  fishes 
furnished  with  regular   angular    thick 
^scales,  externally  enamelled. 


^Philosophical  Trantactiooi,  No.  481 ;  alto  in  No.  279,  A.  D.  1703 ;  alao  notes  on  th« 
Fen  Country,  in  Richard's  History  of  Lynn  ;  in  Pennant's  History  of  the  Fens;  in  Beantief 
of  England,  Vol.  II.  p.  394 ;  in  King's  MuoimenU  AntiqUt,  Vol.  1.  p.  39. 

t  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  IV.  p.  304. 
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Agaflfiiz. 


Among  the  ganoid  fishes 
in  the  iron-stone  of  the 
Scotch  coal  field,  Lanark. 

The  cannel  coal  of  Lan- 
cashire.    Coal   shales    of^ 
Staffordshire  and  N.  Wales, 
Cape  Breton;  RichiDoad, 
Virginia. 


/     Fishes  which  were  irregularly  covered 
y  Placoidian.  I  with  large  or  small  plates  or  points  o 
(  enamel,  like  the  rays  or  sharks. 
Paktaniseui^-B.  small  fish.    Coal  shales  of 
Autun,  France. 

MegaUcthySt  from  mega$^  great,  and  ictkys^ 

a  fish.     This  fish  is  supposed  to  have  been 

near  sixty  feet  long.  Found  with  palceoniscus. 

Oyracanthus,  gyros,  (round,)  (uanthus,  (a 

spine  or  thorn ;)  like  the  dog-fish,  it  was  fur- 

1  nished  with  elevating  dorsal  rays,  which  served 

[Jo  raise  the  back  fin. 


RAILROADS  OF  GRRAT  BRITAIN. 

In  England,  completed, 

Yean. 

Opened  in  Mcb 

AnrepM  mUei 

No.  of  Panenfera 
coDTeyed. 

1830 
1840 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

]»5i 

250 

650 

30 
1300 
1800 

1900 

12,000,000 
36,500,000 

30,000,000 

The  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal,  November  and  December,  1846, 
stated  that  there  were  then  actually  employed  in  the  construction  of  these 
railroads,  two  hundred  thousand  men,  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  each 
mile  of  railroad  would  require  seven  hundred  tons  of  malleable  and  cast 
iron,  equal  to  eight  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  pig  iron ;  and  that  to  com- 
plete twenty-four  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  two  millions  of  tons  of  pig  iron 
would  be  required.  The  sum  of  money  weekly  paid  in  these  labourers' 
wages,  was  £260,000» 1 1,258,400. 

In  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,  for  1847,  is  the  following 
statement  of  the  railway  results  of  the  session  of  1846 : 

Lengths  of  new  lines  authorized,  about  4790  miles. 

Estimated  cost,  as  indicated  by  the 
share  capital,  and  the  estimate  of  ex- 
penses, laid  before  Parliament,  ;^1, 165,550 

Power  to  borrow  one-third  more  than 
the  capital,  30,388,516 

Aggregate, ^121^54,066 

Statistical  statement  of  the  number  of  railroads  authorized  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  three  years,  ending  January  1,  1847. 

Milea.  Average  coat  per  mile* 

Parliamentary  Session  of  1844,  819  jf  19,148 

1845,  2860  20,4JW 

«  "  1846,  4705  25,685 

Total  in  three  years,  8384 

The  stock  and  loans  authorized  for  new  railroads  by  Parliament,  in  the 
session  of  1846,  was  jff  108,979,985. 

Aggregate  of  capital  and  loans  authorized  for  that  purpose  in  the  three 
years,  from  1844  to  1846,  .£194,983,767= $943,800,000  U.  S. 


Hilei. 

Average  coat 

per  mile. 

386i 

;£16,600  » 

•80,344 

4865} 

5,564  » 

26,932 

4164 

21,617  I- 

104,626 

8384 

23,390  i- 

113,207 

1862 

•  36,380  =. 

176,080 

1900 

34,710  - 

168.000 

89 

14,568  - 

70,509 

63 

5,000  - 

25,000 

701 

9,400  I- 

45,496 

7600 

10,000  » 

48.400 

8,000  - 

38,720 

66 

7,880 

140 

16,600 

32 

11,750 

ENGLAND.  829 

Gmparaiwe  eo$t  of  RaUroads,  m  various  eouniries,  per  English  miU. 

Cost  of  railroads  in  Belgium, 

"  '*  United  States, 

"  "  France, 

*'  "  Great  Britain  3  years, 

".  «    ,        Do.  47  railroads, 

*'  **  England,  average  cost  1 

of  railroads    com-  > 
pleted  up  to  1846,  J 

"  "  Ireland, 

«  "  Holland, 

Prussia,  av'ge  cost  of  600  miles  completed, 
Germanic  system  of  railroad  lines. 
Average  cost  of  those  already  constmcted, 
Denmark, 
Italy, 
Russia^ 

Railroad  Expenditure  in  Great  Britain. 

By  a  speech  made  in  Parliament  at  the  close  of  1847,  it  appears  that  the 
country  had  already  expended,  in  seven  years,  in  the  construction  of  mil- 
roads,  capita]  to  the  following  amount : 
In  1841      j^l, 407,000      1845    ^14,100,000 

1842  2,980,000       1846       36,475,000 

1843  4,435,000       1847       65,000,000 )  first  half  25,700,000 

1844  6,100,000  /second  half,    39,300,000 
In  the  seven  years,  from  1841  to  1847  inclusive,  an  actual  outlay  of 

i:91 ,197,000  sterling,  or  $441,393,000  United  States  currency. 

Skips  and  Raihva^s. 

The  new  railways  communicating  with  the  coal-fields  in  the  interior  of 
England,  will,  it  is  thought,  have  an  important  influence  on  the  prices  of 
coal  in  London.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Mahon,  in  giving  evidence  before  a 
Railway  Committee  in  Parliament,  stated  that  he  had  had  the  management 
of  coal  mines  in  Derbyshire  for  twenty  years  past ;  that  the  coal-fields  of 
Clay  Cross,  Wingerfield,  and  Staley,  were  capable  of  almost  unlimited  sup 
ply;  and  that  he  believed  these  coals  were  quite  equal  to  the  Durham. 
These  coals  could  be  delivered  in  London,  by  the  proposed  railroads,  at 
145.  \0d,  per  ton,  and  Erewash  coals  as  low  as  lOs.  6d,* 

Upon  this  very  momentous  question  we  observe  some,  apposite  informa- 
tion in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1846,  entitled  "  Ships  and  Railways."  The 
writer  observes  that  the  central  coal-fields  of  England  which,  although 
abounding  in  coal,  and  geologically  more  accessible  than  those  of  the  north, 
have  been  hitherto  kept  out  of  the  market,  except  for  local  supplies,  by  their 
distance  from  convenient  shipping  ports.  This  obstruction  to  general  com- 
petition, which  has  heretofore  given  to  the  northern  coal  trade  an  almost 
exclusive  monopoly,  and  the  consequent  splendid  commercial  marine  at- 
tached to  it,  will  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by  the  railroad 
system  recently  adopted  throughout  England,  by  means  of  which  coal  will 
be  transported  to  London  and  distributed  to  all  the  towns  of  the  interior,  ai 

*  Mining  Journal,  19th  Jnly,  1840. 
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diminished  cost    The  respective  mean  distances  of  these  coal-fields  from 
London  are  as  follows : 

IX.  Warwickshire  coal-field, 
XI.  South  Staffordshire,  Wallsall, 
X.  Leicestershire,  Ashby  de  la  Zoucb, 

XX.  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  \  gJ^^Tfidd, 
XL.  South  Wales,  at  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
XVIII.  Lancashire,  Stockport, 

XXV.  Great  northern  <»a>-fielcl,  J  £ J^h^^*' 
III.  Forest  of  Dean, 
XII.  Coalbrook  Dale, 

V.  Bewdley  and  Billingsley, 
XIV.  North  Staffordshire  or  Pottery,  Shrewsbury, 
The  cost  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  in  1846,  in  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, 45  9d.  to  55.  per  ton.     Do.  Midland  counties  of  Lancashire,  Stafford- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  a  portion  of  South  Wales,  35.  to  3s.  6d, 

It  is  stated  that  coals  can  be  delivered  from  the  interior  much  cheaper  by 
railroads  than  in  ships  by  sea.  On  some  of  the  great  lines  of  railway  coals 
are  carried  at  l^d.  per  ton  per  mile--on  others  at  IJ.— on  some  |<i  id.  and 
even  as  low  as  id,  per  ton  per  mile.  •• 

The  average  expense,  to  ships  from  the  Tyne  to  London,  is  Ss,  8cL,  and 
including  interest  of  capiud,  7s.  to  75.  6d.  per  ton,  lighterage,  2s.  7^. 
But  the  competition  most  dreaded  between  the  shipping  and  the  railway 
interests,  is,  as  may  be  inferred,  not  so  much  with  the  great  northern  col- 
lieries, as  with  those  being  opened  in  Derbyshire,  Warwickshire,  and  other 
Midland  county  coal-fields. 

The  year  1846  was  one  of  great  depression  in  the  northern  coal  trade, 
and  the  best  Wall's  End  were  selling  there  at  205.  6d,  per  Newcastle  chal- 
dron of  2  tons  13  cwt.  free  on  ship-board^7s.  Sd.  per  ton* 

Iron  Mant^actory  in  Oreat  Britcnn,  exclusive  of  Ireland, — Compiled  from 

various  sourus. 
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360 
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1788 

61,300 

1836 

1,200,000 

1796 

121 

125,079 

1839 

379 

50 

429 

1,343,000 

1809 

168 

170,000 

1840 

384 

88 

492 

1,396,400 

1806 

167 

60 

227 

258,206 

1841 

350 

177 

527 

1,S87,551 

1818 

300,000 

1842 

339 

190 

629 

1,347,790 

1820 

170 

400,000 

1843 

1,215,000 

1823 

237 

237 

452,066 

1844 

1,575,260 

1826 

2ft0 

25 

305 

600,000 

1845 

2,200,000 

1830 

315 

333 

678,417 

1816 

2,214,000 

Consumption  of  Coals. -^Mr,  Jessup  estimated  that  in  the  smelting  of  the 
1,396,400  tons  of  iron  in  1840,  the  quantity  of  coals  consumed  was 
4,877,000  tons. 


ENGLAND. 

Exportation  of  Iron  and  Sud  from  Great  Britain,  viz.  England,  Wales, 

and  Scotland. 


Tons. 

Total  tons. 

Declared  value. 

Total  value. 

Inl827,uronofevMy> 
description,              *  i 

93,313 

JS1,315,561 

• 

In  1843,       . 

3,590,833 

In  1814, 

3,193,368 

In  1846,  Pigr, 

77,363;) 
153,813  C 
lsi0,9543 

Bar,    . 

All  other  kinds,      - 

351,629 

8,501,895^ 
3,087,961 5 

Hardware,  cutlery,  and  7 
machinery,                 J 

£6,589,856 

Comparative  statement  of  the  commercial  value  and  amount  of  the  Coal 
and  Iron  produced  in  England,  and  in  other  countries.  . 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  is  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  least 
tan  times  that  of  France. 

The  amount  of  iron  annually  made  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with 
France,  is  as  4  to  1.  That  of  coal  consumed  in  iron  works  alone,  in  the 
former,  is  more  than  double  that  of  all  the  coal  raised  in  France. 

In  England,  the  average  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  by  each  person, 
is  253  tons.   In  France,  only  1 16,  tons. 

In  France  47,800  persons  were  employed  in  producing  one  fourth  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  made  in  England  by  42,400.  The  prices  of  iron  are  there  from  100 
to  250  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  while  nearly  20,000  tons  of 
English  bar  iron  were  received  by  her.  France,  with  her  88  coal  and 
lignitd  basins,  has  not  yet  rendered  herself  independent  of  foreign  importa- 
tions of  coal.  Her  foreign  supplies  are  nearly  equal  to  half  the  quantity 
which  she  raises  within  her  own  limiu,t  but  her  &cilities  of  production 
are  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 

Annual  Production  of  Pig  and  Cast  Iron  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  European  States,  and  the  U.  S.  of  America. 


Years. 

0.  Britain. 
Tons. 

France. 
Tons.   • 

Belgium. 
Tons. 

ZolJyere- 
in.  Tons. 

U.  States. 
T's.  Pigs. 

Austria. 
Tons. 

Bweden. 
Tons. 

Russia. 
Tons. 

1S41 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

1,827,612 
1,347,790 
1,215,000 
1,675,260 
2,200,000 

377,142 
399,456 
416,377 
421,388 
448,900 

90,000 
181,000 

153,791 
150,000 

108,440 
210,000 
250,000 
300,000 

287,000 

486,000 
502,000 

151,000 
180,000 

190,000 

90,000 

100,000 
145,000 

300,000 

820,000 
380,000 
400,000 

Fig.  22. 
Diagram  qfths  Produetim  qf  Iron  qfdifffretU  CmaUrUi,  in  1845. 

D     a     D 

D 

a        a       a      a 

*  Mr.  Portei^s  ptper  addressed  to  the  British  Association,  1846 
t  Mioing  Journal,  Jan.  18,  1845. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Aggregate  Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  Europe. 

In  a  report  to  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  of  France,  by 
M.Goldeuberg,  in  1H46,  is  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  iron  made  by  the 
principal  producing  European  States,  at  2,700,000  tons.  This  aggregate  is 
known  to  be  below  the  actual  result,  and  we  therefore  have  prepared  anew 
the  following  summary. 


Natiou. 

Iron  mftde  in  the  followinf  yews. 

Steel 
rnhdein 

1844.* 

1844.            1            1845. 

1846. 

Great  Britain,      - 

France, 

Russia,        ... 

ZollTerein,     - 

Belgium,    - 

Austria, 

Sweden,      ... 

Other  parts  of  Europe, 

Ton. 
1,575,360 
437,100 
330,000 

153,791 
151,000 
100,000 

T0D«. 

3,300,000 
438,900 

300,000 

190,000 
140,000 

TOD0. 

3,314,000 
145,000 

Tone. 

31,000 
7,900t 
3,300 

80.500 

3,900 
500 

Total, 

1 

56,000 

There  are  some  obTious  discrepancies  between  this  and  the  preceding 
table,  which  we  do  not  undertake  to  explain. 

Merchant  Marine  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  following  tables  are  not  essential  to  the 
plan  of  the  present  work,  we  give  them  insertion,  with  as  much  brevity  as 
practicable,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  coasting  trade,  of 
which,  as  relates  to  Great  Britain,  coal  forms  the  principal  item.  This 
'  statement  includes  the  entrances  and  clearances,  both  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  of  each  country,  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels 
and  steam  vessels,  belonging  to  the  ports  of  each  country,  and  the  number 
of  vessels  built,  periodically. 


GtmC  Britain  and  frOand.t 

1843. 

1844.              1              1815              1 

Ves'ls. 

Tonnage, 
entries. 

Ves*ls 

1 

Veaeeli  in  Commerce  and  Flsberiee. 

Tonnage,    Ves'ls 
entries.    enter*d. 

Tonftage. 

firitieh  ▼eseeli  employed  ").„..,.,  ^ 

In  tbe  couting  trade,        do. 

Ezclttaive  of  steam  yeuela,     - 

Britfih  Teeeeli  employed  Vcleared     \ 
in  tbe  foreign  trade,      j  outward,  3 
in  the  coasting  trade,        do. 

BzeluaiTe  of  steam  ▼esseis,     • 

Number  ofsteam  and  sailing  vessels  ) 
ballt  and  registered  annually,^      j 
flailing  vessels  belonging  to  Br.  ports. 
Steam 

10,074 
187.840 

8,055.330 

10.785,450 

10.564 
131.401 

3,035,433 
10,833,176 

10,503 
144.008 

4.185.373 
13,485,854 

147,514 

14,440,080 

151,025  14,747.508,   104,410 

16,671.137 

4.134,387 
13.114,104 

Sl,409 
141.010 

3.091,574 
11,303.057 

31,98o!  3,753,360       10,054 
141,60711,331.138     158,454 

102,413 
Decs 

14.004,831 

163.677  15,071,507 

177,608 

17.348,491 

1,  1844. 

Dec.  31. 1845. 

1,143 
3 

151,030 

853 

30,653 
1,001 

133,330 

3,433,373 

139,693 

*  Mouvement  Commeroial,  1845,  No.  341,  p.  165. 

J"  "  L««  despolee,  de  l*anglettre  et  de  I'allemagne  ont  rompo  tout  commerce  avec  none. 
Eh  bten,/owoM  notre  aeier.>*  Address  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  the  iron  manii- 
faoturers,  in  the  first  revolution  of  France.  |  ParliameaUry  Retume. 

%  British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1846-7. 
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UuUU  8tai§9  ^  Jtrntriea.* 

1844. 

1845. 

1846-7.           1 

Veaa'U. 

Tonnage, 
entries. 

VessMs. 

Tonnage, 
entries. 

Vessels 

enter'd. 

Tonnage 

American  yeaaels,  enterwl  faiward, 
••                cleared  outward, 
Oftbeie  there  were  employed  in  tlie  ) 
coasting  uade  and  ftsbeiies,           / 

Tonnage  owned  !n  the  U.  8.  regls-^ 
tered,  enrolled,  and  lieenaed-per. 
manent  and  teroporarv— including  L 
steam    Teasels   In    the    coasting 
trade  and  fisheries,    ... 

Vessels  built  in  the  Unhed  Sutea,  ini 
1845  and  1846.    -       .       -       -     | 

Sailing  vessels,  in  commerce  and  1 
fisheries,       .       .       .       .    | 

8.148 
8.343 

1,977.438 
8,010,934 

1.173,M7 

8,133 
6,197 

3.035.486 
8.053.977 
1.388,344 

8,108 

8,101.359 
8.808.393 

f 
13,679 

Tonnage 
owned. 

1.088 
16.000 

Tonnaae 
owned. 

19.666 

1,430 
13,788 

Tonnage 
owned. 

«,180.096 
604.697 

8,417,013 

146.018 
606.900 

If     i 

In  proof  of  the  great  advance  in  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  we  add 
from  the  official  returns  a  statement  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  imports- 
and  exports  in  the  years  1803  and  1845 : 


1803. 
Imports,        .£26.822,696 
Exports,  28,541,405 


1845. 
\£85,28l,958^ 
150,877,902 


55,364,101  236,159,860 

Being  an  increase  of  329  per  cent,  in  42  yenrs. 

8tettm    Vessels  of  the  three  principal  Maritime  nations  in  the  world;  in 
commission  and  building,  in  1845-6 : 


Oountnea. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Packet 
Service. 

War  Bteanen. 

probably  a  consid- 
erably larger  num- 
ber   of    merchant 
steamers  &  p'kets. 

• 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Horse 
powers 

No. 

Guns. 

Horse 
power. 

Great  Britain, 
Her  Colonies, 

United  States, 

France, 

916 

81 

1,800 
359 

118,778^ 
10,9213 

344,797 

13,250 

179 

13 

68 

688 
436 

14,670 

Steam  ships  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, 

[England.] 
Ships.  Tons.        Horse-power. 

In  service  in  1846,  21  21,800  7,310 


Building, 


6.500 


2,600 


Total,  27  28,300  9,910 

This  private  company,  formed  but  a  few  years  since,  "is  in  possession  of 
a  fleet  of  steamers  far  superior  to  the  Royal  steam  navy  of  the  largest  mari- 
ime  power  of  continental  Europe,  and  is  already  paying  large  dividends."! 

*  Kant's  Merchants'  Magasine,  Feb.  1846,  and  other  published  aourcei. 

T  Amarioao  Almanac,  1847. 

I  Mining  Joarnnl.  12lb  Dec,  1846. 
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ComparatiTe  view  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  principal  mari- 
time natioQn  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States.* 


Nationa. 

No.  of 
▼eM«li  In 
com'erce 
and  flah- 
eriea. 

Tonnage 

in 

1646. 

No.  of  goni 
to  eaeb 

100.000  tona 
of  com- 
marce. 

Tonnage 

In 

1845. 

AF*age  meaauremeBt. 

roD» 

in 
1845. 

Tom 

in 

1887. 

Men 

in 

1845. 

1.  Great  Britain           ) 
and  her  Colonies,    ) 

2.  U.  Sutea  of  America, 

3.  France,! 

4.  Ruaaia,     -        . 
6.  Two  Siciliea, 

6.  Sweden  and  Norwaj, 

7.  Holland,       -       - 

8.  Tarke/,  - 
Remaining  European) 

powert,         -          J 

23,898 

19,666 
13,782 

9,174 
6,460 
1,628 
2,220 

16,236 

3,007,681 

2,417,012 
839,608 
239,000 
213,198 
471,772 
241,676 
182,000 

689,844 

688 

97 

1,063 

2,466 

168 

224 

683 

1,461 

.3,637,231 

128 
44 

Ill 
48 

216,360 

We  add  to  the  foregoing  table  a  comparative  view  of  the  Naval  Forca 
of  the  same  nations,  in  1846.* 


Vesieli  in  comintaaloa. 

Nationa. 

In  ordinary,  building,  Ito. 

Nnmbar 
of  am. 

NuBiter 

of  War 

Bieamara. 

Veaials  of 

all  claaaei. 

Onna. 

1.  Great  Britain, 

636 

17,681 

40,000 

"11 

9.  U.  States  of  America, 

77 

9,345 

8,794 

3.  France,     -        -       - 

346 

8,998 

97,554 

68 

4.  Rassia, 

179 

5,896 

59,000 

39 

5.  Two  Sicilies,    - 

17 

338 

6.  Sweden  and  Norway, 

380 

1,856 

9 

7.  Holland,  -        -        - 

134 

1,646 

4 

8.  Turkey, 

66 

9,660 

96,890 

9 

Relative  maritime  importance  of  ike  three  prindpaH  navies^  of  the  world, 
England,  I^ance,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

M.  Dapin  has  recently  published  an  elaborate  essay  under  this  title;  we 
have  brought  down  the  statement  to  1846. 

**  These  three  great  nations  share  among  them  the  dominion  of  the  seas ; 
they  alone,  carry  on  more  maritime  commerce  than  all  the  others  put  together. 
The  population  under  the  control  of  these  three  countries  was  as  follows,  ^ 
in  1S45: 


British  Empire,  125,000,000  persons. 

Kingdom  of  France,      35,400,000       '< 
Repub.  of  the  U.  States,  20,000,000       " 


1846—95,000,000  in  Gr.  Br. 


.     180,400,000 
These  three  great  powers,  according  to  Baron  Dupin,  extend  orer  one 
fifth  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 

*  From  the  American  Alnanac  for  1847,  p.  131. 

t  Report  of  the  Society  Maritime,  1846. 

t  Rzclative  of  134  veaaela,  baving  310  gnna,  chiefly  mail  and  Mma  itMBwa. 

%  EzduaiTe  of  13  nailing  and  8  tteamera,  hariag  61  gtea,  md  rtvMm  mbbbIb. 
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Their  relative  proportion  of  commerce — ^viz:  their  aggregate  of  imports 
and  exports,  in  1840  and  1845,  stood  thus : 

1840.  1845. 

British  Empire,  3,415  million  francs 

Kingdom  of  France,  2,063      "        «  2,427  millions. 

Republic  of  the  U.  States,  1,224      "        «  1,201      " 

1,577  millions  in  1847.     

Total,  6,702  millions. 

The  comparative  commercial  marine  of  these  three  great  powers,  is: 

Tonnage. 
Great  Briuin  and,  plantations,  in  1845,  3,637,S^1 

United  Sutes,  "  2,417,002 

France,  «  839,608 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  national  ships  employed  in  foreign  commerce: 

1846.  1847. 

Great  Britain,  6,591,738  tons 

United  States,  3,274,242    "  4,303,752 

France,  1,416,329    " 


11,282,309 
New  vessels  built  annually,  including  steamers  for  the  support  and  in- 
crease of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  three  great  powers : 

Tonnage,  1846.  1847 

Great  Britain,  131,568 

United  States,  88,202  243,732 

France,  53,319 


SCOTLAND- 


Coal  Area.^Afnong  the  recent  works  on  the  Geology  of  Scotland,  may 
be  named  that  of  Mr.  James  Nicol.  Thb  author  estimates  the  proportional 
superficial  extent  of  the  coal  measures  in  this  country  at  one  seventeenth  of 
the  whole  area,  and  as  being  greater  in  actual  extent  than  that  of  all  the 
coal-fields  of  France  together.*  With  relation  to  the  first  portion  of  tjbis 
paragraph,  we  observe  that  it  nearly  accords  with  our  own  calculation,  viz. 
one  eighteenth  part  of  all  Scotland  and  its  islands.  In  relation  to  compara- 
tive area,  our  tables  show  that  Scotland  possesses  a  coal  area  of  1720  square 
miles,  and  France  bim  1719  square  miles;  being  the  118th  part  of  the  whole 
area  of  that  country. 

^  .Gokle  to  the  Geologv  of  Soolltad,  Nicol,  1844.  Al«o  Quartorly  Jooma]  of  the  Geol. 
Society  of  London,  No.  L  p.  139. 
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HISTORY  OF  SCOTCH  COAL. 

The  first  mention  of  coal  in  Scotland  is  in  1291,  when  the  privilege  of 
<ligging  cosl  in  the  county  of  Fife  was  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Danlerm- 
liue.* 

iEneas  SyWios,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  relates  that "  he  saw  in  Scotland 
the  poor  people,  who  in  rags  begged  at  the  churches,  receive,  for  alms, 
pieces  of  black  stone,  with  which  they  went  away  contented.  This  species 
of  stone  they  burn  in  place  of  wood,  of  which  their  country  is  destitute." 

But  in  England  it  must  have  been  known  some  centuries  earlier;  as  is 
shown  by  a  grant  of  some  lands  by  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  dated  A.  D. 
85;l.t  It  was  therefore  used  in  Saxon  times ;  and,  indeed,  from  circum- 
stances mentioned  by  antiquaries,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pit  coal  of  Britain  was  known  to,  and  occasionally  used  by,  the  Romans. 
The  author  of  the  History  of  Fossil  Fuel  has  collected  a  great  many  notes, 
relative  to  the.  early  notices  of  this  mineral  in  Britain,  and  to  these  we  would 
refer  the  reader.}  However,  this  fact  we  learn,  that  sea-coal  or  pit-coal,  did 
not  come  into  much  use  until  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  that 
it  was  not  employed  as  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  until  the  eighteenth 
century. 

As  regards  quality,  the  Scotch  coals  are  mostly  of  the  kind  termed  open- 
burning  and  dry,  in  opposition  to  caking  coals.  According  to  McCulloch, 
they  do  not  last  so  long  as  those  from  Newcastle.  They  yield  less  heat,  do 
not  run  together  in  burning,  and  usually  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of 
white  ashes ;  in  these  respects  resembling  several  of  the  Yorkshire  sorts.^ 

Few  coals  are  really  without  sulphur,  or  iron  pyrites;  a  most  injurious 
accompaniment,  either  in  domestic  economy,  or  when  nsed  in  iron-making. 
The  prevalence  of  such  obnoxious  admixtures  in  mineral  coal,  is  obviously 
so  objectionable,  that  no  advice  need  be  given  as  to  the  rejection  of  such 
coals  as  contain  a  superabundance  of  them,  or  of  any  earthy  substance  in 
excess. 

SCOTCH  COAL  TRADE. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  mined  in  Scotland  is  applied  to  home  consumption 
and  iron  making.  On  account  of  its  position,  it  is  but  little  known  in  the 
London  market,  and  the  quantity  received  there  is  decreasing,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  table  below. 

A  larger  quantity  was  annually  shipped  to  Dublin.  We  have  no  specified 
returns  at  hand,  save  that  in  1828  it  amounted  to  135,064  tons.  In  that 
year,  the  Scotch  coal  trade  appears  to  have  been  thus  apportioned : 

TOBI. 

Shipped  and  sent  coastwise  to  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  233,338 

To  Ireland,  135,064 

British  Colonies,  18,635 

Other  foreign  countries,  1 3,305 

Exported,  500,342 

Imported,  247,489 

Scotch  coals  shipped  coasttoist  or  exported,— In  1828,  500,342  tons.  In 
1836,  624,308  tons.     In  1837,  626,532  tons. 

•  Aroot'i  History  of  Edinburgh.  t  WhiUker*!  Hiftory  of  Mtncheiter. 

t  History  of  Foiail  Fuel,  p.  S09.  %  Ibid. 
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Statement  of  ScottA  coed  skipped  to  the  Port  of  London. 
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Years. 

Tons. 

Yean 

Tons. 

A.Terage  of  four) 
years,  ending  ! 

1831 

22,330 

1837 

18,735 

Tear 

1834 

39,487 

1839 

29,276 

Average  of  four 

.  years,  ending  in 
Year 

1835 

36.290 

1840 

31.200 

1835 

40,955 

1842 

19,484 

1 

1836 

22,674 

1843 

12,108 

Prices  of  best  Scotch  coed  at  the  port  or  place  of  Production, 


Years. 

Per  Newcastle  chaldron. 

Per  Ton. 

United  Sutes. 

1789 
1839*. 

18  11 

C  St.  Davids, 
J  Charleston, 
\    Kincardine,                   ( 

1^  Alloa  &  Clackmaonan,  ) 

».    d, 

7  2 

10  0 

11  0 

8  6 

Dollars. 
•  1.73 

2.42 
2.66 

2.05 

Table  of  shipments  of  coal  to  Foreign  parts  from  the  eight  principal  ports 
from  the  official  returns. 


Ports. 

1844 

1845 

Ports. 

1844 

1845 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Borrowstonnness, 

93,265 

73,656 

Alloa, 

20,996 

25,306 

(rvine, 

46,415 

35,403 

Greenock, 

17,818 

23,318 

Kircaldy, 

30,119 

20,779 

Leith, 

15,666 

9,721 

Jlasgow, 

23,017 

29,376 

Grangemouth, 

10,612 

11,974 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  of  coal  annaally  exported  from 
Scotland  to  foreign  parts: 


Tein. 

Ton.. 

Tear*. 

T0D«. 

1828 

81,940 

1838 

101,308 

18:)3 

74,932 

1839 

130,565 

1834 

69,178 

1840 

158,892 

18:)5 

71,671 

1841 

215,309 

lSi1» 

76,232 

1844 

257,908 

1837 

78,852 

1845 

229,513 

XXVIL    SOUTHERN  COAL  REGION,  DUMF.RIESHIRE. 

A  belt  of  carboniferous  strata  stretches  in  an  east  and  west  direction  from 
the  Northumberland  coal-field,  No.  XXVII.  A,  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nith  river,  below  Dumfries,  and  re-appears  in  an  isolated  patch,  on  the  oppo- 
site headland  at  Kirkbean. 

The  Canobie  coal-field  is  within  the  range  of  the  foregoing,  passed  through 
by  the  Carlisle  railroad. 

According  to  recent  evidence,  before  a  Parliamentary  committee,  this  is 
a  small  coal-field,  only  three  miles  by  two,  but  contains  fifty-five  feet  of 
workable  coal,  in  ten  seams.  It  has  heretofore  been  but  slightly  worked; 
but  the  present  worked  seams  can  be  made  available  for  an  annual  supply 

*  «  Present  state  of  the  Coal  Trade,*'  1339. 
23 
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for  70  jears.  It  is  further  estimated,  that  on  the  same  scale  of  supply  (he 
whole  series  will  not  be  exhausted  for  two  hundred  years.  The  present 
price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  is  55.  4cf.«$1.29  per  ton.* 

Sanguahar,  in  Dumfrieshire. — ^This  appears  to  be  a  small  detached  coal 
area  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  bordering  on  Ayrshire.  Valuable  coal 
mines  exist  in  this  parish. 

LANARKSHIRE  OR  CENTRAL  COAL-FIELD. 

Among  the  many  subdivisions  into  which  the  great  Scotch  coal  district 
is  partitioned,  that  of  Lanarkshire  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive,  compre- 
hending about  three  hundred  square  miles  in  that  county ;  and  if  we  take 
the  whole  area  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  extending  westward  down 
the  Clyde,  the  space  is  equivalent  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 

A  contributor  to  the  Mining  Journal  further  subdivides  the  Lanark  area, 
and  describes  it  as  a  basin  of  one  hundred  and  forty  square  miles,  terminating 
north  at  Glasgow.  This  basin  contains  the  "  Upper  coal  series  of  Lanark- 
shire." 

It  comprises  from  twenty  to  thirty  seams  of  coal,  of  various  individual 
thickness,  five  or  six  only  of  which  are  usually  worked  in  any  one  pit  or 
colliery.  These  latter  generally  measure  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  feet,  in 
the  aggregate. 

In  quality  they  are  represented  as  commonly  uniform.  None  of  them  are 
caking  coals ;  but  in  certain  spots  they  are  seen  to  be  much  depreciated  by 
he  traversing  of  a  culmstone  bed.t 

In  1845,  there  were  2,047,000  tons  of  coal  raised  in  Lanarkshire.  The 
distribution  of  this  quantity  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  A.  Watt,  as  follows: 

Tons. 

In  the  iron-works, 1,000,000 

Consumed  in  Glasgow,         -        .        -        .  700,000 

Shipped  at  the  harbour,        ....  120,000 

Sent  to  the  river  Clyde  by  canal,  ...  70,000 

Sent  to  Greenock  by  railway          ...  29,000 

Consumed  by  steam-vessels  on  the  Clyde,      •  64,000 

Consumed  in  the  country  around,          -        .  43,000 

Otherwise  disposed  of,          ....  21,000 


■Total,  2,047,000} 
According  to  Mr.  Jameson,  the  variety  called  columnar  glanee  coal,  burn- 
ing without  Ha  me  or  smoke,  forms  a  bed,  several  feet  thick,  in  the  coal-field 
of  Sanquahar,  in  Dumfrieshire,  already  noticed.  At  Saltcoats,  in  Ayrshire, 
it  occurs  not  only  in  beds^  in  that  part  of  the  coal  district,  with  the  usual 
accompaniments,  but  also  imbedded  in  greenstone.  Near  Cumnock,  also  in 
the  Ayrshire  region,  is  a  bed  of  columnar  glance  coal,  from  three  to  six  feet 
thick ;  in  which  the  columns  are  arranged  in  raws  like  basait,  and  inter- 
mixed with  graphite.^ 

Dumfermline  District,  included  in  XXXV. — Celebrated  for  splint  coal, 
which  is  highly  estimated  for  steam  purposes.  It  is  worked  extensively,  and 
is  generally  about  three  feet  nine  inches  thick.|| 

*  Mining  Joornil,  Mav  23d,  1846. 

t  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  XIL  p.  393,  firom  the  Glasgow  Practical  Mechanic. 

t  Report  to  the  Britiih  AsiociatioDf  in  1845.  ^  Jameeon'i  Dumfrieshire. 

H  Ounn,  p.  123. 
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Claekmannanshire  Coal-field^  near  StirHng,  included  in  XXXV. — See 
varioas  diagrams  of  this  basin  in  lire's  Dictionary,  p.  966.* 

An  interesting  section  (fig.  805)  occurs  in  that  work,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Bald,  of  this  main  coal  basin,  [also  fig.  806.]  In  this  remarkable  coal- 
field, which  has  been  accurately  explored  by  pitting  and  boring,  to  the  depth 
of  703  feet,  there  are  no  fewer  than  142  beds,  or  distinct  strata,  of  coal, 
shale  and  sandstone.  Among  these  are  twenty-four  beds  of  coal,  constituting 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  fifty-nine  feet  four  inches;  the  thinnest  seam  of 
coal  being  two  inches,  and  the  thickest  nine  feett  This  district  is  further 
subdivided,  according  to  Mr.  Bald,  into  three  fields.  Their  contents  are  as 
follows : 

Thickness  of  format        Thickness  of 
tien  in  yards.  coal  in  feet. 

The  North  Field,  -        -        238  46 

The  Middle  Field,        -        -        236  41 

The  South  Field,  -        -        193  34 

In  point  of  quality,  these  coals  are  all  of  the  open  burning  kind. 
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XXIX.   BASIN  OF  THE  CLYDE  AND  GLASGOW  REGION. 

We  have  seen  a  statement  in  which  it  appears  that  the  Clyde  Valley  coal- 
field contains,  in  all,  eighty-four  coal  seams,  the  thickest  of  which  is  nine 
feet.  The  upper  series  of  carboniferous  strata,  is  more  valuable  for  its 
singular  abundance  of  good  clay  iron-stone;  no  less  than  sixty-four  beds  or 
layers,  occur,  and  one  three  feet  seam  of  coal,  within  the  depth  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  .twenty  fathoms,  ere  reaching  the  main,  or  Hurlet  coal 
seam,,  five  to  eight  feet  thick. 

Such  a  section,  it  has  been  remarked,  may  well  set  the  fbars  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  at  rest,  as  to  the  termination  of  a  supply  of  this  invaluable  mine- 
ral. No  district,  perhaps,  is  so  stored  with  it  as  the  West  of  Scotland.} 
Here  occur  splint,  cannel,  and  other  coals,  and  the  famous  *'  Black  band 
iron-stone,"  twenty  inches  thick. 

Dr.  Millar  states  that -the  iron-stone  of  the  Scottish  coal-fields, '^  has  given 
birth  to  numerous  manufactures;  and,  in  particular,  to  the  operations  of  the 
smelting  furnace,  in  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  convert- 
ing that  important  metal  into  the  multifarious  utensils  and  articles  of  ma- 
chinery, for  which  the  peculiar  properties  which  it  possesses,  in  its  various 
states  of  combination,  render  it  eminently  useful.  To  verify  this  remark, 
the  iron-works  of  Shotts,  Cleland,  Airdrie,  and  Clyde,  and  particularly  the 
grand  establishment  at  Carron,  need  only  be  mentioned." 

The  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  coal  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  extraordinary  progress  made  by  Glasgow  in  manufacturing  industry ; 
and,  more  recently,  the  discovery  of  the  peculiarly  valuable  carboniferous 
iron-«tone,  provincially  termed  Black  band,  has  made  Lanarkshire  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  British  iron  trade.  In  1834,  about  48,000  tons  of 
iron  were  produced  by  the  different  iron-works  in  this  county;  and  so 
astonishing  has  been  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  trade,  that  in  1840, 

*  Ure's  Dictionary,  art.  Pit  Coal,  p.  966,  fig.  801 — 806. 
tWernerian  Society's  Memoirs,  Vol.  III.  p.  133. 
.     .  I  Glasgow  Practical  Mechanic. 
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about  210,000  tons  of  iron  were  smelted,  and  various  new  furnaoes  were 
then,  also,  in  the  course  of  being  erected.* 

The  increased  requirements  for  the  use  of  so  many  new  iron-works,  of 
course,  occasioned  an  enlarged  demand  for  coal.  This  circumstance  will 
account  for  the  reduced  amount  of  exports. 

For  a  long  time  the  bland  band  ore  was  thought  to  be  confined  to  the 
district  of  Aiidrie,  but  it  is  now  found  to  accompany  the  coal  throughout 
vast  extents  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  may  be  termed  inexhaustible. 
The  market  price  of  it,  when  calcined,  is  8s.  or  lOs.  per  ton.t 

There  is  another  cause,  besides  the  discovery  of  the  black  band  iron  ore, 
which  has  occasioned  the  increased  make  of  iron  in  Scotland.  We  refer  to 
the  introduction  of  the  hot-air  blast. 

At  a  complimentary  entertainment  given,  February,  1845,  at  Glasgow  to 
Mr.  Neilson,  the  inventor  of  the  hot  blast  process,  it  was  stated  that  that  in- 
vention had  increased  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Scotland  to  an  enormous 
extent. 

Previously  to  the  employment  of  hot  blast,  the  quantity  of  coal  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  that  country  was  about  300,000  tons  a  year.  In 
1845,  sbove  1,000,000  tons  were  used;  and  this  million  tons  produced  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  iron  that  the  300,000  tons  did. 

In  1328,  the  iron  made  in  Scotland  amounted  to  nearly  40,000  tons 
annually.  In  1844,  it  amounted  to  400,000  tons  annually.  To  produce 
the  latter  quantity  of  iron,  on  the  old  system,  would  have  required  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal. 

Another  remarkable  effect  has  been  produced,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  iron,  through  the  same  instrumentality. 

Cold  Blast, — The  average  price  of  pig  iron  in  Scotland,  for  the  ten  years^ 
from  1821  to  1830,  inclusive,  £7  2s.  t)e/.»$35.09  per  ton. 

Hot  Blast, — Average  of  the  last  ten  years,  from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive, 
£S  175.  6d.  =s  $18.15  per  ton.  Making  a  saving  to  the  country,  during 
the  latter  period,  of  no  less  than  i:3,250,000  ^  $15,730,000,  on  the  cost 
price  of  iron.} 

The  Victoria  colliery,  near  Nitshill,  in  Glasgow,  is  the  deepest  in  Scot- 
land, being  173  fathoms,  or  1038  feet  in  depth.  Two  explosions  of  fire- 
damp occurred  in  this  pit,  November  and  December,  1845.  Fortunately, 
no  person  was  killed,  but  the  coal  was  ignited.^ 

XXX.    THE  GREAT  COAL  REGION  OF  SOUTH  8CX)TLAND. 

This  is  an  extremely  irregular  area,  whose  absolute  admeasurement  it  is 
not  easy  to  define,  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  coal  areas,  intersected  by 
subordinate  formations,  which  rise  from  beneath  the  true  coal  formation. 
It  includes  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  Fifeshire,  a  large  portion  of 
Lanarkshire,  portions  of  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire,  East-Ix>thian,  Perth, 
Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Linlithgow,  and  Haddington. 

Instead  of  being  one  continuous  district,  it  is  so  intersected  by  older 
interposing  rocks,  that  it  more  properly  may  be  affirmed  to  consist  of  about 
twenty  insulated  areas.  Probably  the  united  area  comprises  about  1650 
square  miles,  equal  to  1,056,000  acres.  Mr.  Craig,  in  a  communication  to 
the  British  Association,  assumes  that  the  coal  formations  of  west  Scotland 
occupy  a  space  of  three  thousand  square  miles,  including  in  that  estimate 

•  McCa11och*8  Gisetteer.  t  Dunn'i  History  of  the  CotI  Tnde,  p.  126. 

\  Mining  Joarnal,  Feb.  8th  and  15th,  1845.         $  Ibid.  Dec.  1845. 
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the  new  red  sandstone  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  limestone  group  at  the 
base  of  the  whole  series*  In  the  main  coal-field,  pits  have  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  seven  hundred  and  four  feet,  passing  through  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  alternations  of  strata,  including  twenty-four  seams  of  coal,  amount- 
ing together  to  fifty-nine  feet.  In  quality,  it  is  all  of  the  ffpen  burning  kind, 
having  little  or  no  tendency  to  cake.t 

The  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  here  is  from  6000  to  6300  feet. 
There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  coal  seams  exceeding  one  foot,  and  extend- 
ing up  to  thirteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  strata,  from  six  inches 
upwards,  amount  to  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  four  feet ;  a  much  greater 
thickness  than  occurs  in  the  English  coal-fields.  There  are  thirty-six  cubic 
yards  of  Scotch  coal  in  thirty-two  tons  weight 

//I  the  Johnstone  Cocd-Jieid,  near  Paisley ^  the  coal  measures  are  covered 
by  a  hundred  feet  of  greenstone.  Here  are  united  at  one  spot  no  less  than 
ten  beds  of  coal,  whose  aggregate  thickness  amounts  to  one  hundred  feet ;  a 
solid  mass  of  combustible  matter,  in  the  form  of  coal,  which,  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  Bald,  has  probably  no  parallel  in  the  world.  The  Hurlet  mine  has* 
been  worked  for  two  or  three  centuries.  Here  the  coal  is  covered  with 
alum  shale,  the  quantity  of  which  is  so  great,  that  a  large  alum  work  has 
been  for  many  years  established. 

At  the  Quarrelton  CoaUfield,  in  Renfrewshire^  the  same  mass  of  coal 
occurs,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  thick  in  some  parts,  being  composed  of  five 
distinct  seams,  separated  by  thin  strata  of  shale  and  ironstone.  This  great 
thickness  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  a  disturbance  of  the  strata,  which 
has  caused  the  series  to  break  and  overlap  or  double  over  each  other,  as 
shown  by  fig.  808,  Ure's  Dictionary.  This  disturbing  cause  was,  in  all 
probability,  ai^  irruption  or  protrusion  of  the  basalt  which  covers  and  under- 
lies the  coal. I 

Renfrewshire  Coai-fidd,  [included  in  No.  XXX.]— This  region  is  both 
singular  and  interesting.  The  highest  bed  consists  of  above  one  hundred 
feet  thick  of  overlying  trap  or  greenstone  unconformable  to  the  coal  strata. 
Passing  through  some  soft  sancbtones  and  slate-clay,  we  arrive  at  ten  seams 
of  coal,  which  are  separated  only  by  tbin  seams  of  clay,  and  which  have  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  feet  of  coal,  as  before  stated. 

Quanrekon,^-The  whole  extent  of  this  remarkable  mass  of  coal  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dunn,  but  one  mile  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at 
QrUarrehon.  It  is  every  where  covered  above  the  sandstone  and  shnle,  by  a 
hard  blue  whinstone,  containing  nodules  of  limestone ;  then  occur  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  of  coal,  in  five  beds,  with  as  many  seams  of  ironstone,  and  succeeded 
again  by  similar  whinstone. 

XXXI.    MID-LOTHIAN  COAL-FIELD. 

The  boundaries  of  the  coal-fields  around  Edinburgh  being  somewhat 
intricate,  we  can  scarcely  attempt  to  define  the  area  here  denominated  the 
Mid-Lothian  coal-field.  We  think  it  very  probable  some  of  the  notes  relat- 
ing to  No.  XXXII.  are  in  part  applicable  to  this,  and  are  included  in  Mr. 
Milne's  calculations. 

It  is  here  observable  that  the  mountain  limestone,  so  largely  developed  in 
the  south,  and  f  >rming  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  English,  Welch,  and 
Irish  coal-fields,  exists  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  geology  of  Scotland. 

*  Athfineam,  184.  t  Hivtorj  ofFoMiI  Fuel,  p.  153. 

t  McCatloch*8  Statistice  of  the  Britiah  Empire,  Vol.  I.,  p.  274;  alto,  the  section  No.  808, 
ia  Dr.  Ure'f  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Manufacturea,  p.  968. 
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The  Mid-Lothian  coaI-6eld  contains  the  "  edge  seams/'  twenty-four  in 
number,  constituting  no  less  than  ninety-four  feet  of  coal.  They  are  com- 
prised within  a  thickness  of  724  fathoms,  s  4344  feet ;  and  forty  fathoms 
below  these,  lies  the  encrinal  limestone  of  Burdie  House,  &c.  These  coals 
are  of  great  variety  iii  point  of  quality.  The  jewel  coal  ranks  highest  as  a 
house  coal.     It  is  a  hard,  pure  splint,  and  leaves  very  little  residuum. 

During  the  year  1843  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  from  the 
port  of  Leith,  bituminous  coal  of  the  value  of  j^5d,160. 

It  was  in  this  district,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  *'  that  the  system  originated 
of  employing  women  to  carry  coals  upon  their  backs  out  of  the  mines,  and 
which  was  in  full  practice  at  the  time  that  Lord  Ashley's  bill  took  effect,  for 
their  exclusion.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  custom  carried,  that  the  Edmon- 
sione  colliery  used  to  employ  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  female  bearers,  even  where  the  pits  were  seventy  fathoms  (four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet)  deep,  and  the  coal  nearly  flat.  The  mode  of  descending 
the  said  pits  was  by  a  single  chain  made  of  half-inch  iron,  which  often  broke; 
and  the  working  of  which  was  most  appalling  to  witness,  or  to  trust  life 
upon.  The  ordinary  load  for  one  of  these  females  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds^  carried  in  a  coarse  basket  placed  upon  their  backs,  and  having 
a  strap  round  the  forehead.  The  younger  boys  and  girls  commenced  with 
a  single  large  piece  of  coal,  fastened  in  a  similar  manner."* 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  Lord  Ashley's  act,  in  1842,  there  were  no 
less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  females  employed  in  the  coal  pits  of 
Scotland. 

XXXII.    EAST-LOTHIAN  COAL-FIELD. 

We  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  ''  Glasgow 
Practical  Mechanic." 

The  upper  coal  series  in  this  group  comprise  six  coal  seams,  which  have 
a  total  thickness  of  more  than  twenty-six  feet,  within  a  section  of  750i  feet 
of  strata.     These  are  "  the  upper  beds  or  group." 

Below  these  six  coal  seams,  are  nineteen  other  workable  beds  of  coal. 
The  details  of  each  show  great  fluctuation  in  the  thickness  at  diflerent  work- 
ing points  within  the  basin.  The  minimum  is  thirty  feet,  and  the  maximum 
aggregate  thickness  is  ninety-nine  feet  The  practical  mean  is  probably 
upwards  of  sixty  feet. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Milne  for  a  more  particular  account 
of  this  coal-field  than  had  hitherto  appeared.  According  to  this  authority, 
there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  coal  seams  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  not  exceeding  thirteen  feet;  averaging  about  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
the  East-Lothian  coal-fields.  The  varieties  of  coal  here  mined  are  four  or 
more ;  the  most  distinguishable  being  the  splint,  the  cubical,  the  cherry,  and 
the  parrot  coal.  The  analysis  of  these  kinds  we  shall  give  in  our  general 
tables.  One  hundred  and  nine  faults  traverse  this  coal  region,  and  are 
nearly  vertical.  The  trap  dykes  present  the  usual  phenomena  <<of  the 
expulsion  of  much  of  its  bituminous  qualities yrom  the  coed;  and  of  the  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  otlier  strata  being  hardened"  when  in  contact  with  these 
dykes. 

If  all  the  coal  seams,  whether  workable  or  not,  are  taken  into  account, 
there  would  be  a  total  thickness  of  coal  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  feet,  which  fact  is  corroborated  by  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Bald.     It 

*  Dunn'f  History  of  the  Coal  Trade,  p.  ISl. 
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is  thought  that  all  the  coal  seams  which  are  more  than  two  hundred  fathoms 
below  the  surface,  are  entirely  unattainable,  and  that  those  in  the  trough  of 
the  Esk  basin  are  not  less  tlian  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  fathoms 
below  the  surface. 

"The  Brunstain,  or  upper  series,"  extending  over  ten  square  miles, 
near  Edinburgh,  is  calculated  to  contain  710,000,000  tons; — the  attainable 
"  lower  coal  seams,"  two  groups,  in  an  area  reduced  from  one  hundred  to 
filly  square  miles,  5,000,000,000  tons.  The  gross  quantity  attainable,  there- 
fore, is  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  million,  5,710,000,000  tons. 
Supposing  one  half  to  be  allowed  for  waste,  and  a  fourth  more  for  coal 
already  worked  out,  there  would  be  left  2250  million  tons,  an  estimate,  we 
think,  too  low.*  If  the  annual  home  consumption  in  Great  Britain  be  twenty 
millions,  this  quantity  of  coal  would  supply  the  whole  nation  for  one  hundred 
and  twelve  years ;  or,  if  the  whole  could  be  extracted,  it  would  last  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fidy  years,  previous  to, complete  exhaustion.  The 
following  calculation  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  paper  of  Jan.  9,  1828. 
"  After  making  every  allowance,  taking  the  coal  at  sixty  feet  thick,  and  eighty 
square  miles,  the  specific  gravity  1 .329,  and  500,000  tons  as  the  yearly  con- 
sumption, it  gives  a  duration  of  7200  years,  independent  of  any  supplies 
om  Fife,  West-Lothian,  &c.". 

There  are  about  400,000  tons  of  coal  annually  raised  in  the  district,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  consumed  at  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

The  East-Lothian  coal-field  forms  the  boundary  of  the  great  coal-field  of 
Scotland,  on  the  east  coast,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth.  Its  length 
is  about  twenty-five  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  six,  and  it  covers  an  area  of 
eighty  square  miles.  The  strata  in  the  north-west  division  of  this  coal-field 
dip  to  the  south-east,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty^five  degrees,  and  in  some 
places  are  nearly  perpendicular ;  but  in  the  seuth-east  division  of  the  field, 
the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal.  Hence,  these  divisions  are  locally  called 
*'  the  edge-coal  seams,"  and  **  the  flat  seams." 

XXXIII.    KILxMARNOCK  COAL-FIELD. 

At  Cumnock  and  Kilmarnock,  in  Ayrshire,  conchoidal  glance  coal,  from 
this  region  about  150,000  tons,  are  annually  exported. 

At  Craigman  occurs  anthracite,  passing  into  Plumbago  or  Graphite.  The 
Kilmarnoch  district  is  famous  for  the  production  of  "  blind  coal"  or  anthra- 
cite. Mr.  Dunn,  who  established  the  Capri ngton  colliery  here,  mentions  that 
the  first  three  seams  are  of  the  common  bituminous  coal.  "  The  fourth  is 
of  excellent  blind  coal,  spec,  gravity  1.60;  and  immediately  beneath  this 
lies  a  whin  sill,  or  basaltic  formation,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  the 
means  of  converting  the  coal  into  anthracite,  from  its  formerly  heated  state< 
This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the  whin  lies 
more  near  or  more  distant  from  the  bed  of  coal,  it  is  more  or  less  of  this 
nature.  In  certain  margins  of  this  coal-field,  where  the  coal  and  the  whin 
become  considerably  apart,  the  coal  becomes  again  ordinarily  bituminous.t 

Coal  in  Basalt,  near  Dabry  in  Ayrshire ;  occurs  four  feet  thick :  spec, 
grav.  1.317:  contains  25.77  of  earthy  matter.^: 

*  Memoir  on  the  Mid-Lothian  and  Eaat-Lothiao  Coal-fielda,  hy  D.  Milne,  Esq.,  1839  ; — 
a]ao  in  the  Tranaactioosof  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Seealao  Mining  Review,  p.  149. 
t  Dunn,  p.  123. 
t  Thomaon'a  Outlinea  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  IS36. 
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XXXIV.    SOUTH-WEST,  OR  AYRSHIRE  COAL  REGION. 

The  moat  south-western  portion  of  the  Scotch  Coal  area  in  Ayrshire, 
incloding  some  detached  patches,  whose  separate  areas  we  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  define.  Near  Glrvan,  according  to  Dr.  Millar,  "  there  are  two  or 
three  seams  of  coal  equal  to  forty  feet  in  thickness."* 

At  the  Mansfield  colliery  two  seams  crop  out  measuring  21  feet :  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  it  is  a  bed  of  coal,  thirty  feet  thick,  lying  under  10 
feet  of  peat-moss,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  only  six  feet  of  clay.t 

Within  these  limits  is  the  Ddlmellinton  Mineral  Field. — Some  proprie- 
tors of  the  south-east  district  of  Ayrshire,  have  recently  [1846]  explored 
a  mineral  field  near  to  Dalmellinton,  of  whi<  h  a  flattering  announcement 
has  been  made.  The  carboniferous  strata  ex  en  1  for  about  seven  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Doon,  whose  **  banks  and  braes"  are  thus  found  to 
possess  a  new  value,  of  which  the  poet  never  dreamed.  The  sections 
exhibit  a  depth  and  thickness  of  coal  altogether  unprecedented  in  this  vici- 
nity. The  **  black  band"  is  found  in  seams  of  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  and 
about  six  miles  in  length.| 

XXXV.    FIFESHIRE  COAL-HELD. 

Dysart  coal  was  among  the  first  wrought  in  Scotland,  operations  having 
been  begun  upwards  of  350  years  ago.  Upwards  of  100,000  tons  are  dug 
here  yearly.^  According  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  Fife  coal-field  extends  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  from  Stirling  to  St  Andrews,  a  distance  of  45 
miles,  and  is,  in  some  places,  10  miles  broad.  The  strata  are  arranged  in  a 
trough-like  concavity  dipping  to  the  centre.  The  richest  part  of  this  coal- 
field, is  between  Dysart  and  Alloa.  ||  Here,  at  the  depth  of  270  feet,  the 
main  coal  is  21  feet  thick. 

The  coal-field  of  Balgregy,  is  remarkably  rich  in  the  excellent  variety 
called  Parrot  coalj  where  the  seam  is  six  feet  thick.  It  is  used  exclusively 
for  gas-works.  The  seam  inclines  at  an  angle  of  35  degrees,  and  is  situated 
close  to  the  basaltic  formation,  generally  in  connection  with  the  common 
bituminous  coal.jj 

We  have  no  particulars  of  the  magnitude  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Forth, 
but  that  it  was  of  some  importance  at  an  early  period,  we  infer  from  the 
fact,  that  an  act  of  Pariiament  in  1663,  made  the  Culross  chaldron  the 
standard  measure  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Horner,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  has 
described  a  large  tooth  of  the  sauroidal  fish,  the  Megaiichtfays,  found  in  a 
mass  of  Cannel  coal  in  Fifeshire. 

XXXVI.  BRORA  COAL-FIELD  OF  SUTHERLAND,  OF  THE  OOLITE  PERIOD, 
CORRESPONDING  IN  AGE  WITH  THE  COAL-FIELD  OF  THE  MOORLANDS  OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

We  have  been  made  acquainted  with  this  coal-field,  chiefly  through  the 
examinations  of  Mr.  Murchison.** 

•  Dr.  Millar.  t  Dunn,  p.  124. 

t  Inverness  Courier.  ^  McCulloch's  Gnzetteer. 

II  McCulloch'B  Statistic!  of  the  Britiah  Empire,  Vol.  I.  p.  273. 

^  Dunn,  History  of  the  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p.  119. 

••  Trans.  Geol.  Society  of  London,  Vol.  II.  New  Scries,  p.  293,  1827. 
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The  first  pit  in  this  coal4ield,  was  opened  in  1598^  by  Jane,  Conntess  of 
Sutherland. 

From  the  sections  published  it  appears  that  there  are  two  seams,  besides 
some  thin  beds  not  workable.  The  quality  is  bituminous ;  of  a  cubical 
fracture  ;  burning  to  a  white  ash,  but  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion, 
unless  excluded  from  the  pyrites  which  abound  in  the  shale. 

From  the  main  seam,  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  about  seventy  thousand 
tons  of  coal  were  obtained,  at  one  pit,  between  1814  and  1826. 

The  Brora  coal  pit,  in  operation  when  Mr.  Murchison  visited  it,  in  1826, 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  230  feet.  The  roof  of  the  coal  bed  consists  of  a 
compressed  assemblage  of  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  passing  into  shaley 
coal.  It  is  particularly  characterized  by  a  large  species  of  equisetum,  which 
also  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Yorkshire  oolite  coal-field.*  This  plant  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Konig,  and  is  thought  by  that  naturalist,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Murchison,  to  have  largely  contributed  towards  the  formation  of  the  coal. 

The  coal  itself,  which  varies  firom  3fl.  8in.  to  3ft.  Bin.  thick,  is  a  pure  bitu- 
minous seam,  subdivided  in  the  middle  by  a  thin  layer  of  pyritiferous  shale, 
which  has,  at  times,  occasioned  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  whole 
mass.  But  for  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  shells  and  plants  which  testify  to 
the  geological  age  of  this  formation,  it  might  readily  have  been  supposed 
that  Uiis  coal  seam  belonged  to  the  true  coal  era. 

Two  sections  of  the  borings  for  coal  at  the  Brora  colliery  are  published. 
The  first  is  251  feet  deep ;  the  other  338  feet. 

'  Subsequently  to  the  foregoing  memoir,  appeared  a  description  of  the 
coal-field  of  Sutherland,  by  J.  MacCulloch,  M.  D.t  The  space  which  this 
deposit  occupies  is  very  inconsiderable.  It  extends  for  some  [twenty!  miles 
along  the  shore,  but  in  no  place  does  it  exceed  a  mile  [three  miles,  iViurchi* 
son,]  in  breadth ;  and  occasionally,  it  is  not  more  than  a  few  yards  wide. 
The  author  considers  that  the  real  area  of  the  Sutherland  coal-field  is  un- 
derneath the  sea,  to  the  eastward,  and  that  the  part  which  is  now  open  to 
investigation  is  the  western  edge  or  border.  This  coal-field  rests  upon 
granite,  and  the  strata  belonging  to  the  coal  formation  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  primitive  rock,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  extent. 
The  coal  itself  may  be  traced  within  a  few  feet,  or  even  inches,  of  the 
granite ;  the  intervening  matter  consisting  of  shale. 

Three  coal  seams  have  been  worked  here.  The  firist  is  impure  and  aban- 
doned :  the  second  is  three  feet  thick ;  and  the  third  is  from  three  to  four 
feet,  and  of  better  quality  than  the  others.  An  engine  pit  has  been  sunk, 
forty-five  feet  below  this  level ;  passing  through  two  other  and  thinner  coal 
seams,  and  a  bed  of  fine  fire  clay.     ^ 

Mr.  Murchison  states  that  the  Sutherland  coal  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  the  true  coal  series,  when  subject  to  chemical  analysis,  but  it  offers  a 
mineralogical  distinction  upon  being  pulverized  ;  assuming,  like  all  lignites, 
a  red  ferruginous  tinge,  instead  of  the  black  powder  of  the  true  coal.  It 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  last  links  between  brown  coal  and  true  coal ; 
approaching  very  nearly  in  character  to  jet. 

The  Richmond  coal-field  of  Virginia,  and  the  Burdwan  coal  of  Hindo»> 
tan,  are  supposed  to  approach  the  period  of  the  formation  of  this  Brora 
coal. 

*  Figared  bv  Young  And  Bird,  Oeotogy  of  Yorkshire,  PI.  III.  fig.  4,  6,  6.  Also  in  Vol. 
II.  Trana.  Geol.  Society  London,  PI.  XXXII.  by  Mr.  Murchison,  under  Mr.  Kbnig't  gen- 
eric name  of  Oncylogonatum. 

t  Juuroal  of  Science  and  the  Arti,  1830. 
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Isle  o/MuU. — ^The  oolite  limestone  contains  a  lignite  bed  whichlias  been 
partially  worked  for  fuel,  apparently  corresponding  in  geological  position 
with  the  coal  of  Sutherland,  and  of  the  Yorkshire  Moorlands.* 

JsU  of  Arran.—rlia  geology  was  described  in  1828,  by  Messrs.  Sedge- 
wick  and  Murchison,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  contains  seams  of  coal 
which  have  been  worked.  It  is  here  seen  passing  from  the  bituminous 
state  to  that  of  anthracite. 

The  Hebrides,  contain  slight  traces  of  coal  seams.f 

.  Isle  of  Cnnna. — Bituminous  wood,  in  trap  tuff. 

JsU  of  Skye, — Pitch  coal,  of  a  velvet-black  colour,  having  a  regular, 
woody  internal  structure,  and  burning  with  a  greenish  flame,  occurs  in  trap 
rockb  here. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, — ^Peat  is  the  ordinary  fuel  of  these  northern 
islands,  and  no  coal  exists.  No  trees  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  hardly  a 
shrub  is  to  be  met  with ;  which  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  trunks  of  large 
trees  are  not  unfrequently  found  imbedded  in  the  moss  and  sand,  both  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland.} 

Royalties  or  Rents.-^ln  1841,  near  Paisley,  the  galeage  or  royalty  was, 
on  riddled  coal,  6d.=l2  cents,  per  ton ;  slack  or  dross  coal,  1}J.=:3  cents, 
per  ton.  The  cost  of  this  coal  to  the  producer  was,  including  the  royalty, 
25.  8{/.=64  cents  per  ton.  Unriddled  coal,  Ad,  to  4i(/.:=8  to  9  cents  per 
ton. 

Leases  of  Ciud  Mines  in  Scotland.^^On  this  head  we  have  again  recourse 
to  the  practical  authority  of  Mr.  Dunn.  <*The  general  custom  of  Scotland 
provides  for  yielding  to  the  landlord  a  royalty,  proportioned  upon  the  net 
amount  of  sales  at  the  colliery,  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  or  sleeping 
rent,  payable  half-yearly.  This  royalty  is  sometimes  so  high  as  ^th  of  the 
amount  of  sales ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  ^th.  Of  late  years,  many 
collieries  have  been  let  at  1-I2th  and  even  l-14th  of  the  amount  of  sales. 

The  law  of  fixtures  being  somewhat  different  in  Scotland  to  that  of 
England,  some  important  points  have  arisen  of  late  years,  touching  build- 
ings, the  tubbings  in  pits,  &c.  Also,  the  responsibility  of  landlords,  in 
case  of  damage  being  done  to  property,  by  the  working  away  of  coal  where- 
in the  landlord  has  concurred  and  received  his  rent.  Such  was  the  case  at 
Bartinholme  colliery,  in  Ayrshire;  in  which  the  Earl  of  Eglington  was 
made  joint  defendant  with  his  lessees ;  in  consequence  of  the  colliery  being 
drowned  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  river  Garnock  ;  even  two  years  after  all 
working  had  ceased,  and  the  colliery  abandoned."^ 

Compressed  Peat. — Of  so  abundant  a  substance,  employed  in  its  natural 
state  of  turf,  for  fuel,  by  the  poor  population  of  a  considerable  part  of  this 
country,  we  possess  few  particulars.  But  the  same  material,  submitted  to 
the  pressure  of  a  machine  brought  to  perfection  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
W.  d'Eresby,  has  lately  acquired  a  value  not  heretofore  assigned  to  it.  By 
this  process  it  is  made  up  in  the  shape  and  size  of  soap  bars ;  and  so  pow- 
erful is  the  compression  employed,  that  the  original  peat  is  hardly  to  be 
recognized  in  the  black  and  metallic  looking  mass,  which  the  machine  per- 
fects. The  properties  of  this  new  fuel  are  found  to  be  highly  advantageous 
in  certain  manufactures  to  which  it  has  been  applied;  such  as  for  jewellers 
and  steel  forgers ;  and  its  economy  is  evidenced  in  the  reduced  prices  at 

*  Marchiaon.  t  Fottil  fnel,p.  118. 

X  McCuliocb'f  SutJtUct  of  the  Brititb  Empire,  Vol.  I.  p.  325.       ^  Dunn,  p.  126. 
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which  cutlery  wroaghl  with  it  is  offered  for  sale.  Sheffield  razors,  bearing 
the  mark  of  "peat  compressed,"  have  been  on  sale  as  low  as  27s.  per 
.  dozen.* 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  peat-mosses  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
particularly  in  the  Highland  districts ;  this  process  or  conversion  of  the 
matter  to  a  dense  and  portable  mass,  seems  not  only  to  open  for  those  coun- 
tries a  profitable  branch  of  industry,  for  which  the  field  is  nearly  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  material;  but,  in  furnishing  a  substitute,  in  some  cases,  for 
coal,  promises  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  fuel,  and  to  allay  any  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  coal  of  Great  Britain. 

The  limestone  of  Caithness  used  formerly  to  be  burned  into  lime  by  the 
aid  of  peat  as  a  fuel. 

Peat. — In  the  Outer  Hebrides  there  are  no  trees ;  and,  except  in  a  few 
places,  none  can  be  raised.  As  coal  does  not  occur,  there  would  therefore 
be  a  great  want  of  fuel,  but  for  the  presence  of  turf,  which  is  the  common 
fuel  in  all  the  islands :  but  in  some  of  these  islands  the  inhabitants  are 
compelled  to  import  their  peat  from  other  places,  there  not  being  a  suffi- 
cient supply  for  their  wants,  on  the  spot 

About  two  thirds  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  have  been  supposed  to  consist  of 
peat  earth,  resting  mostly  on  granite  or  gneiss,  the  points  of  which  frequent- 
ly protrude  through  the  moss. 

Submarine  Forests. — One  of  these  occurs,  several  miles  in  extent,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Frith  of  Tay ;  another  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Largo  Bay. 

There  is  also  one  in  the  Bay  of  Skaill,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  main- 
land of  Orkney,  lying  under  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  of  alluvium.  A  sub- 
marine forest  has  been  described  on  the  coast  of  Tiree,  one  of  the  Hebrides; 
and  similar  appearances  are  observable  on  the  shores  of  Coll.f 

See  much  additional  information  respecting  peat,  under  the  heads  of 
Ireland,  Holland,  Bohemia,  France,  and  the  United  States. 


Iran  Manufacture  in  Scotland, 


FarnacM. 

Annual  mabA 

Average  an- 
nual make 
per  ftirnace. 

Shipped  to 
foreign  parte. 

Shipped 
coaetwise. 

Tear. 

Id  blast. 

Oat  of 
blaat. 

Total. 

ADnUBl  UloKO 

of  Pig  Iron. 

Tom. 

Tone. 

Tone. 

Tone. 

1796 

17 

18,640 

1,096 

1806 

18 

9 

27 

20,240 

1,120 

1823 

22 

22 

24,500 

1,113 

1825 

17 

8 

25 

1828 

36,500 

1830 

27 

37,400 

1,388 

1835 

29 

76,000 

1839 

50 

12 

62 

208,000 

1840 

eit 

239,500 

1841 

250,000 

1843  . 

62 

238,550 

11^44 

69 

340,000 

1845 

87 

21 

108 

400,000 

64,617 

1846 

97 

33 

130 

643,400 

119,100 

257,861 

18t7 

600,000 

*  Eitract  fVom  the  Perth  Courier,  by  the  Mining  Jovroal,  Vol.  X.  p.  354. 
t  De  la  Beche — Geological  Manual,  p.  145. 
X  All  with  boiair,  excepting  one. 
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Dr.  A.  Watt  communicated  an  article  to  the  British  Association  in  1845, 
on  the  iron  trade  of  Scotland.  He  remarked  that  on  comparing  Mr. 
Jessop's  table  of  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  by  the  blast  furnaces  in 
1840,  the  increase  was  no  less  than  374  per  cent,  in  1845,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  a  continued  proportionate  increase.  One  million  tons  of  coal  were 
consumed  in  the  pig  and  malleable  iron  works  of  Lanarkshire,  in  1845. 

At  the  close  of  1 846,  there  were  100  furnaces  in  blast,  making  on  an 
average  110  tons  weekly  each,  equivalent  to  572,000  tons,  annually.  There 
were  also  33  furnaces  out  of  blast.* 


ISLE  OF  MAN. 


Expectations  have  been  formed  of  finding  coal  on  this  island,  and 
researches  have  been  lately  made,  it  is  said,  with  fair  prospect  of  success, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peel,  from  whence  specimens  have  been  obtained. 

The  recently  published  account  of  the  geology  of  this  island  by  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Gumming,  does  give  much  encouragement  to  this  opinion  of  the 
existence  of  the  coal  measures  here. 

Peat, — Nearly  one  fourth  of  tliis  island  is  covered  by  turf-bogs  and  drift. 
It  is  usually  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  and  contains  timber  of  very  large 
dimensions. 

Abundant  evidence  exists  of  a  submerged  forest  along  the  coast.t 


NORTH  WALES. 


XXXYII.   ISLE  OF  ANGLGSEA. 


This  island  is  traversed,  from  north  to  south,  by  a  belt  or  zone  of  the  coal 
formation,  lifleen  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide ;  being  about 
eighteen  square  miles,all,520  acres. 


XXXVIIl.   OUTLYING  COAL  AREAS. 


There  are  three  other  insulated  patches  of  coal  measures,  shown  by  Mr. 
Greenough's  map,  containing,  probably,  together,  six  or  eight  square  miles. 

*  Mining  Journal,  Dec.  26,  1846. 

t  Gumming  on  iheGeulugy  of  the  Isle  ofMu,  1846. 
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XXXIX.    FLINT8HIEE  COAL-FIELD. 


Ad  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  live  square  mileSynGT^O 
acres,  besides  eighty  square  miles  of  grit  and  shale,  extending  from  south  to 
north  about  forty  miles.  The  ascertained  breadth  varies  from  two  to  twelve 
miles.  Towards  the  south  the  formation  dips  eastward,  below  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  Cheshire;  while  to  the  north-east  it  is  lost  beneath  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Dee.  We  conceive,  however,  that  these  coal  measures  may 
extend  greatly  beyond  their  present  ascertained  limits ;  or  rather  beyond 
those  limits  defined  on  the  geological  maps :  and  that  they  may  even  be 
prolonged  northward  so  as  to  join  the  great  Lancashire  coalfield ;  the  inter- 
vening portion  being  merely  overlaid  and  concealed  by  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. 

It  is  worth  noting  here,  that  in  a  manuscript  geological  map  of  this  coal- 
field, by  the  celebrated  father  of  English  geology,  William  Smith,  and 
kindly  permitted  by  him  to  be  copied  by  the  writer  of  the  present  passage, 
more  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  that  great  original  observer  bad,  in  some 
degree,  anticipated  the  foregoing  remark.  In  lact,  he  has  appropriated  full 
half  the  area  of  the  peninsula,  between  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  to  this  coal- 
field ;  notwithstanding  it  is  covered  by  the  new  red  sandstone ;  while  to  the 
south,  he  has  prolonged  the  coal  area  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  shown 
upon  the  modern  maps  of  the  region.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  coal- 
measures,  although  concealed  by  the  overlying  sandstone,  could  always  be 
reached  beneath  it,  even  as  far,  probably,  as  the  Shropshire  coaUfields^  thus 
enlarging  the  mineral  area  of  the  field  in  question  to  an  immense  amount 

In  some  respects  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  agreement  with  these 
practical  views  of  my  distinguished  master,  as  regards  the  defining  the 
workable  boundaries  of  coal-fields.  It  is  no  new  remark  that,  in  his  geo- 
logical maps,  Mr.  Smith  assigned  more  extensive  areas  to  certain  detached 
English  coal-fields  than  have  been  admitted  in  our  modern  maps. 

In  some  cases,  doubtless,  this  may  be  explained,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
then  possessing  certain  essential  details,  which  are  now  known  to  all.  Those 
who  remember  this  remarkable  observer,  know  that  he  had  ever  most  at 
heart,  as  a  strictly  practical  man  in  coal  matters,  the  ascertainment  of  the 
workable  limits  of  each  coal-field,  rather  than  the  defining  those  mere  sur- 
face areas  to  which  recent  geognostic  refinements  have  narrowed  them. 

Perhaps  some  modification  of  this  latter  mode  of  representing,  or  rather, 
practically  speaking,  of  misrepresenting  important  mineral  areas,  might  be 
advantageously  adopted,  in  geological  maps.  The  suggestion  is  made  under 
no  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 

Where  the  area  of  a  coal-field  has  been  adjusted  to  its  due  limits,  by  de- 
veloping the  spaces  occupied  by  interposing  foripations  of  an  older  date, 
such  for  instance,  as  penetrate  so  singularly  within  the  great  Scotch  coal- 
field, an  obvious  practical  service  must  result  On  the  otlier  hand,  where 
the  minutia  of  unimportant  overlying  beds  are  displayed  on  the  map  of^any 
mineral  area,  so  as  to  contract  it  to  a  space  irreconcilable  with  its  actual 
productive  limits,  a  great  error  may  be  committed,  and  the  practical  matters 
with  which  the  mining  proprietor  or  adventurer  has  to  deal,  are  either  ob- 
scured or  mbrepresented. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field,  it  has  been  held  on 
good  authority,  to  occupy  sixty  square  miles.  By  the  sinking  through  some 
thin  overspreading  beds,  that  area  is  lately  enlarged  to  ninety  square  miles ; 
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thus  approaching  Mr.  Smith's  early  estimate,  of  somewhat  more  than  one 
hundred  square  miles.*  In  the  Bristol  coal-field,  coal  is  worked  over  three 
times  the  area  represented  on  the  geological  maps. 

So  also  we  shall  probably  find  in  the  Flintshire  coal-field,  that  instead  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  there  will  ultimately  be  two  or  three 
times  that  effective  area  of  productive  coal  formation. 

These  views  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  in  his 
memoir  of  the  geology  of  Coalbrook  Dale ;  who,  in  concluding,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  important  inquiry,  whether  there  may  not  be  buried  beneath  the 
new  red  sandstone  districts  of  England,  other  considerable  coal-fields,  which 
now  are  unknown,  because  they  have  not  been  subject  to  disturbing  agents 
similar  to  those  which  exposed  the  Coalbrook  Dale  districtt  Since  writing 
the  foregoing  passages,  we  perceive  by  Mr.  Dunn's  recent  work,  that  he 
also  entertains  opinions  which  harmonize  with  those  we  have  expressed 
above. 

Mr.  Burr  remarks,  that  the  uncovered  portion  of  this  great  coal-field  is, 
however,  so  large  and  so  productive,  that  a  very  long  period  may  elapse, 
before  it  is  worth  while  to  make  any  extensive  trials  of  the  part  presumed 
to  he  buried  beneath  the  more  recent  strata.t 

At  the  Mostyn  coUiery,five  seams  are  worked,  having  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  thirty-nine  feet.^ 

The  main  coal,  which  lies  towards  the  bottom  of  the  series,  is  generally 
eight  or  nine,  or  more  feet  thick ;  and  there  are  several  other  seams,  vary- 
ing from  one  or  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  These  principal  seams  are 
included  in  a  perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  measuring  thirty- 
nine  feet  in  thickness.  When  the  rise  coal  was  exhausted,  a  portion  of  the 
river  Dee  was  enclosed  by  mounds  or  dykes,  within  which  the  present  deep 
sinking  descends  to  the  Durbog  seam,  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 


SOUTH  WALES. 

XL.   SOUTH  WALES  COAL  BASIN.. 

The  computations  of  the  superficial  area  of  this  magnificent  coal-field  have 
▼aried  considerably;  one  making  it  eleven  hundred,  and  another  fourteen 
hundred  square  miles.  The  former  is  probably  the  correcter  admeasure- 
ment, but  perhaps  still  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  the  beautiful  geological 
map  of  Mr.  Gxeenough  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  produciive 
area  of  this  coal-field.     If  we  exclude  the  lower  unproductive  sandstones 

*  The  productive  portion  of  the  Brittol  coal-field  ii  on  the  latt  geologicti  iDsps,  timilarlj 
coDtracied  by  the  aurroundiog  new  red  aandaione,  tbrongh  which  Domberleia  piu  are  aoDk, 
in  the  Ticinity. 

t  ProceediDga  Oeol.  Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  p.  406. 

t  Mr.  Burr  in  Mining  Review,  for  June,  1837,  p.  356.  ^  Doiin,  p.  137. 
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and  millstoDe  grit,  the  area  of  coal  measures  wUl  not  exceed  609,000  acres, 
or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
maps  convey  a  greater  appearance  of  coal  surface  than  is  strictly  correct, 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  lower  unproductive  rocks  that  are  usually 
associated  with  the  coal.  The  reverse  occurs  in  those  areas  to  which  we 
referred  in  a  former  page,  where  coal-fields  are  partially  concealed  by  over- 
lapping newer  strata,  through  which,  however,  coal  is  often  extensively 
worked. 

In  the  present  instance,  as  the  South  Wales  basin  is  surrounded  by  the 
outcropping  inferior  formations,  the  unprofitable  margin  is  but  narrow. 

In  relation  to  the  superficial  area  here,  a  local  geologist  not  long  since 
observed,  that  the  true  area  of  coal  bearing  strata  is  by  no  means  easily  de- 
fined, owing  to  various  upthrows  and  downthrows,  along  the  outer  margin, 
detached  areas,  and  concealed  outliers,  containing  very  valuable  masses  of 
coal,  have  been  occasionally  discovered,  beyond  the  range  previously  assigned 
to  the  coal-field.  As  these  areas  lie  the  nearest  to  the  shipping  ports,  their 
importance  to  the  proprietors  is  great.  That  of  Gwm  Tillery,  not  long  ago 
discovered  between  Newport  and  Poptypool,  is  a  case  in  point ;  its  exist- 
ence having  been  wholly  unsuspected. 

We  need  scarcely  mention  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  South  Wales 
coal-field  is  unequally  divided  between  areas  of  anthracite  and  of  bituminous 
or  semi-bituminous  coal ;  the  latter  being  situated  at  the  eastern,  and  the 
former  at  the  western,  division  of  the  basin.  The  dividing  line  between 
these  very  different  species  of  coal,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Neath  Valley, 
where  there  is  an  immense  and  continuous  transverse  fault.  Here  the  coal 
seams  gradually  pass  fi'om  their  anthracite  condition  and  become  slightly 
bituminous;  increasing  more  and  more  so,  as  they  extend  eastward,  until 
they  become  decidedly  bituminous  at  Pontypool. 

It  has  also  been  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  all  coal  seams  fi'om  the 
vale  of  Neath  to  Kidwelly,  westward,  are  anthracite  along  their  north  crops; 
but  the  south  crops  of  the  same  veins  show  them  to  be  bituminous.*  To 
these  interesting  facts  may  be  added  another ;  that  in  the  bituminous  part 
of  the  basin,  the  highest  seams  possess  the  greatest  amount  of  volatile  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  Kilmarnock  coal-field  in  Scotland.  So  also  in  the  anthracitic 
division  of  this  basin ;  and  a  section  has  been  published  of  a  colliery  in  the 
vale  of  Neath,  wherein  a  series  of  ten  coal  beds  at  the  base  of  the  section 
consists  of  pure  anthracite,  while  much  higher  up  in  the  same  section,  two 
seams  exist  which  are  perfectly  bituminous  or  coking  coals.t 

Anthracite,  as  a  domestic  fuel,  was  held  in  small  estimation,  until,  in  the 
present  day,  the  mode  of  using  it  has  been  learned  in  Wales ;  although  very 
imperfectly  as  compared  with  the  methods  in  general  use  in  North  America. 
The  old  impression  invariably  prevailed,  as  the  present  writer  well  remem- 
bers, thirty-eight  years  ago,  only  that  anthracite  was  an  inferior  description 
of  coal ;  applicable  to  very  few  useful  purposes ;  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  kind 
of  last  resource ;  and  attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties  in  its  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Bakewell,  in  1813,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  <*  Geology," 
remarked,  "  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  coal  in  South  Wales  is 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  not,  at  present,  burned  for  domestic  use ;  but, 
in  .proportion  as  coal  becomes  scarce,  improved  methods  of  burning  it  will 
assuredly  be  discovered,  to  prevent  any  sulphurous  fumes  from  entering 
apartments,  and  also  to  economize  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  all  our  manu- 

^  Biiiiiog  Joamal,  Vol.  X.  p.  310.  t  W.  Llewellyn  in  do.,  May  29, 1841. 
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facturingf  processes.''  The  author  of  the  <<  History  of  Fossil  Fueli"  quotes 
the  same  passage,  without  comment,  probably  being  even  then  unaware  of 
the  improved  process  in  the  mode  of  burning  of  this  so-called  inferior  coal ; 
which  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  for  domestic  uses  that  exists  among  the 
known  mineral  combustibles  of  the  earth. 

Passage  from  Bituminous  Coal  to  Anthradie, — ^The  coal  basin  of  South 
Wales  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  elaborate  analytic  investigation  into  the 
component  qualities  not  only  of  every  known  seam  within  it,  but  of  speci* 
mens  of  the  same  veins  at  numerous  points  along  the  coiuse  of  their  out- 
crops around  the  margin  of  the  coal-field. 

This  herculean  labour,  so  ably  performed  by  Mr.  Mushet,*  exhibits  scien- 
tific  and  practical  skill  of  no  common  order.  We  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
considered  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of  the  author,  but  rather 
as  a  tribute  of  our  respect  for  his  scientific  attainments,  that  we  have  col« 
lected  the  results  of  those  investigations  in  the  tables  of  analysts,  at  the  close 
of  this  work.  Many  other  writers  of  experience  and  attainments,  have, 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  investigated  extensively  the  geolog)*  of  this 
important  region;  which  is  by  fiur  the  largest  anthracite  coal  basin  in  the 
world. 

The  gradual  transition  from  the  sute  of  bituminous  coal  to  that  of  anthra- 
cite, within  the  same  coal-field,  is  not  limited  to  that  of  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Murchison  observed  a  remarkable  parallel  to  this  in  the  Donetz  coal-field  in 
Southern  Russia ;  with  only  thb  difference,  that  the  anthracite  portion  lies 
in  the  east  division  of  the  basin  instead  of  in  the  west.t  So  also  the  little 
coal-field  of  Bourg-Lastic,  department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  in  France,  contains 
one  bed  of  pure  anthracite,  and  another  of  fat  bituminous  coal,  with  long 
flame.  A  similar  fact  is  observable  in  the  basin  of  Saint  Gervais,  depart- 
ment of  H^rault.  We  have  noted  the  like  occurrence  in  the  southern 
anthracite  coal-field  of  Pennsylvania. 

Interior  configuration  of  the  Ba5tii.-^The  investigations  of  late  years  have 
shown,  that  although,  as  regards  the  external  structure  of  this  magnificent  coal- 
field, it  possesses  the  basin  form,  yet  that  its  interior  exhibits  marks  of  great 
disturbing  forces,  resulting  in  enormous  dislocations,  and  subordinate  cur- 
vatures. In  a  single  case,  there  is  a  perpendicular  displacement  of  more 
than  six  hundred  feet.  In  another  instance,  near  Newbridge,  the  strata  are 
so  upheaved  as  to  form  two  basins  within  the  principal  area,  or  trough. 
These  circumstances  are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  operations  of  the  miner, 
in  respect  that  they  bring  up  within  his  reach  the  mineral  beds,  which, 
otherwise,  would  be  too  deep  or  too  expensive  to  be  worked  to  profit. 

Geological  Maps  of  the  Basin, — There  have  been  produced  some  well 
executed  modern  geological  maps  of  the  mineral  region  of  South  Wales. 
That  of  Mr.  Greenough,  although  upon  a  limited  scale,  beautifully  delineates 
the  features  of  this  area. 

Mr.  Logan  exhibited  to  the  British  Association,  in  1837,  a  detailed  map 
of  that  part  of  the  Welsh  coal  basin,  which  lies  between  the  Vale  of  Neath 
and  Kidwelly;  prepared  from  the  ordinance  survey  sheets.  That  of  the 
ordinance  survey  is,  of  course,  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  finished. 

Geological  Models  of  the  Welsh  Coal'Field.^-li  forms  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  a  model ;  the  best  and  only  true  way  of  representing  the  geological 
cbaiacter  and  external  aspect  of  any  country. 

*  Deceaaed  in  1847,  while  theae  pagei  ware  andergoing  revision, 
t  ProoSediDga  Geol.  Society  of  London,  Vol  IIL  p.  7S2. 
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In  1830,  Mr.  R.  C.  Ttylor  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
two  models  of  about  eleven  square  miles,  forming  a  part  of  this  mineral 
basin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pontypool.  A  short  description  of  the  same  area, 
by  this  author,  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Geoloffical 
Society,  illustrated  by  a  map.*  For  this,  as  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
brought  before  them,  the  Society  of  Arts  voted  their  gold  Isis  medal,  in  the 
same  year. 

Since  then,  geological  modelling  has  been  adopted  by  many  who  are  en- 
gaged in  practical  operations  and  developments,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
perceive  that  this  method  of  illustration  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  estimated 
as  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Sopwith  has  recently  completed  useful  models,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
some  mining  districts,  particularly  that  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Denton  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers of  London,  '<on  the  Construction  of  Model  Maps."f 

Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,  exhibited  to  the  Association  of  American  Geologists 
and  Naturalists,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1841^  a  geological 
model,  on  a  large  scale,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  or 
460,800  acres,  illustrative  of  a  highly  interesting  portion  of  the  coal  region 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  first  geological  model  made  in  the 
United  States.| 

Under  the  sanction  of  H.  B.  M.  government  and  the  direction  of  Sir  H. 
T.  De  la  Beche,  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London,  is  collecting 
a  valuable  series  of  geological  models,  of  various  mineral  regions  in  the 
world. 

Produeiive  eepacUy, — ^Respecting  the  number  of  coal  seams  and  the 
Various  speculations  as  to  the  amount  of  coal,  we  have  many  statements, 
beginning  with  Mr.  Martin's.  He  enumerates  twenty-two  seams,  amounts 
ing  to  ninety-five  feet,  of  workable  coal ;  besides  several  smaller  beds,  from 
six  to  eighteen  inches,  in  thick  ness.^ 

At  a  later  period,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Goneybeare,  reported  th.e  workable 
coal  at  only  sixty  feetjl  At  the  Cwm  Afon  Estate,  near  Port  Talbot,  to- 
wards the  south  side  of  the  coal-field,  seventy-two  feet  is  stated  to  be  the 
aggregate  thickness,  but  whether  it  be  all  workable,  does  not  appear.  It 
comprises  twenty-five  seams,  which  vary  from  1  ft.  Sin.  to  6il.1| 

The  whole  series  embrace  about  1800  feet  above  the  limestone,  in  thick- 
ness: but  the  upper  coal  seams  do  not  occur  in  these  localities,  and  are  not 
included. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  coal  within  the  basin,  Mr.  Bakewell's  data 
would  extend  it  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  millions  of  tons,  founded  on 
Martin's  estimate.**  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  calculation  of  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  Gonejbeare,  whose  aggregate  is  short  of  twenty-three  thousand  millions 
of  tons.  The  total  thickness  of  workable  coal  admitted  into  this  estimate, 
is  sixty  feet  only ;  but  excludes  all  coal  that  descends  to  a  greater  depth 
than  two  hundred  fathoms ;  although  some  veins  crop  out  at  that  elevation 
above  the  sea. 

•  Geol.  Tnmt.  Snd  Mriet,  Vol.  IH.  PI.  XLII. 

t  Mijr,  184S<— AboQt  SOO  Moare  mile*  of  the  middle  oMi-fleld,  adjeittiiiry  llftv^  beea 
roughly  modelled,  is  1848,  by  Mr.  Gordon. 

t  Sillimao'a  American  Joaroal,  Vol.  XLT.,  1348. — Alio  Trmni.  Anociation  of  Amerioan 
Oeologiats,  1843.  ^  Philotophieai  Traiia.,  1806. 

II  Report  oflhe  Hooie  of  Commoni  on  the  Coal  Trade — 1830. 

t  Minora'  Company  Proapeetut,  Mipand  Seetion — 1841. 

••  Bakewelff  Geotogy— Firat  Edition  1813,  Third  Edition  I8S8— p.  181. 
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The  writer  of  ihis  article,  in  1830,  in  a  coronranicatton  to  tb6  Gedogieal 
Society,  furnished  an  abstract  of  the  workable  seams  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
fire  clay,  as  proved  by  six  sections  at  different  iron-works,  in  the  eastera 
part  of  the  coal  basin.    This  table  exhibits  the  following  results.* 


Iron  Worka. 

Coal. 

Iron  Ore. 

Fire  Clay. 

Tbiekneaa    1 

liAtvrMin  th« 

No.  of 
Baana. 

A|freffata 

of  work- 
able eoal. 

Tblek- 
naaa. 

No.  of 
beda. 

^  1  Bottom  mine 

▲bertychaii,  - 

Blaan  Afon,    - 
Coalbrook  Vala. 
Rttnnej,        -       - 

IS 
14 

IS 
99 
17 

98 

Ft.    In. 
49    8 
4S    0 
48    5k 

51    7 
S8    8 
55    1 

Ft.   In. 

8    U 

4    8* 

7    4 
80  amall 
■eama. 

10 
7 
IS 

5 

7 

Ft.   In. 
47    S 
45    8 
49    7 
94    0 
IS    0 
98    4 

Yda.  Ft.  la. 
110    0   9 
110    1    5 
190    9    8 
1S4    0    4 
197    9    8 
915    9    9 

Mr.  Llewellyn,  a  much  more  practical  authority,  contends  a^inst  this 
estimate,  as  by  far  too  limited.  He  considers  that  the  deepest  veins  in  that 
country  will  eventually  be  worked.t 

We  perceive  that  another  writer  in  the  Mining  Journal  estimates  the 
total  quantity  in  the  basin  at  seventy-eight  thousand  millions  of  tons.}  On 
Mr.  Coneybeare's  plan,  if  we  calculate  on  the  entire  region  as  being  work- 
able, the  result  would  be  about  sixty-two  thousand  millions.  Another  wri- 
ter suggests  that  sixty-four  thousand  millions,  on  the  common  way  of  work- 
ing, and  deducting  largely  for  waste  and  broken  or  defective  ground,  is  an 
adequate  amount.^ 

Mr.  Logan* s  Section  of  the  western  part  of  the  South  Wehh  ChcHrFidd, 
— Not  having  access  to  the  published  section  by  Mr.  Logan,  we  shall  quote 
the  analysis  of  that  elaborate  production,  as  it  appears  in  the  annual  address 
of  the  president  of  the  Geological  Society  [Mr.  Horner,]  26th  February, 
1S46. 

This  vertical  section  ''represents  the  beds  as  they  are  known  to  succeed 
each  other,  in  descending  order ;  the  dimensions  being  the  thickness  of 
each  bed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  stratification.  The  coal  measures 
rest  upon  carboniferous  limestone,  in  an  inclined  and  somewhat  waved 
stratification;  and  although  these  measurements  would  vary  in  different 
places,  from  the  swellings  and  thinnings-out  which  all  strata  exhibit,  more 
or  less,  when  traced  to  a  distance,  they  are  probably  not  far  from  the  aver- 
age amount  over  a  large  area. 

1.  From  the  top  of  the  highest  bed  to  the  limestone  base,  the  sum  of  the 
measurements  amounts  to  nearly  7000  feet. 

2.  Reckoning  only  the  greater  divisions,  when  a  difference  of  mineral 
character  takes  place,  there  are,  besides  the  coal  seams,  340  beds,  from  a 
few  inches  to  190  feet  thick,  without  alteration  of  mineral  composition ; 
involving  in  the  latter  cases,  long  periods  without  any  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  detritus  washed  into  the  water  where  the  deposition  was  going  on. 

3.  These  beds  consist  of  sandstones,  arenaceous  and  argilliferous  slates, 
and  clays,  alternating  without  any  apparent  order  of  succession ;  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another,  lying  upon  the  coal ;  and  occasionally,  but  not  fre- 
quently, the  shale  upon  the  coal  is  said  to  be  carbonaceous. 

•  Trane.  Geol.  Soeiety,  Vol.  III.— 2nd  Seriea— 433. 

t  Mining  Journal,  May,  1841,  Vol.  XI.  p.  173. 

t  Mining  JoamaJ,  Aagnat,  1841— Feb.  1842.  %  Koaail  Fuel,  p.  162. 


4.  Interstratified  with  these  beds  are  eight/jf-four  seams  of  coal,  from  one 
inch  to  nine  feet  thick ;  the  highest  being  covered  by  a  series  of  beds  of 
sandstone,  &a,  200  feet  thick  j  the  lowest  seam  being  separated  fiom  the 
carboniferoa^  limestone  by  1340  feet  of  similar  sandstones  and  shales ;  mak- 
ing the  coal-bearing  strata,  5460  feet  in  thickness. 

5.  The  seams  of  coal  occar  at  very  unequal  distances ;  some  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  few  inches  only  of  shale  or  sandstone,  others  by  as  much  as  360 
feet. 

6.  There  are  twenty«three  seams,  occurring  in  succession,  most  of  which 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  term  indicating  quality ;  in  two  instances,  one 
a  three  feet  seam,  they  are  said  to  be  bitwnUnouSt  and  several  seams  are  said 
to  be  binding,  which  means  the  same  as  caking ;  a  quality  which  only  richly* 
bituminous,  coals  possess;  the  rest  are  merely  called  "coal."  These  twenty- 
three  seams,  with  their  interstratified  sandstones  and  shales,  occupy  1S40 
feet. 

7.  Then  succeed  thirteen  seams,  in  a  space  of  1000  feet,  and  nine  of 
these  are  described  as  "not  bituminous" 

8.  The  thirty-se#nth  seam,  in  descending  order,  is  said  to  be  anthradtic^ 
and  fourteen  seams  below  it  are  so  designated :  then  come  four  seams  mere- 
ly called  ^'coal"  and  all  very  thin.  Beneath  the  lowest  of  these,  and  sepa- 
rated by  sixty  feet  of  arenaceous  shales  and  sandstones,  comes  a  bed  of 
coal,  four  feet  six  inches  thick,  called  antkraciie,  with  five  feet  of  underclay; 
beneath  this  are  seven  seams  called  anthracite,  and  three  more  are  interca- 
lated, called  anthradtic, 

9.  Between  the  37th  seam,  called  anthracitic,  and  the  lowest  of  all,  which 
is  called  anthracite,  there  are  22  seams  intercalated,  without  having  any 
distinctive  term  affixed  to  them,  most  of  them  very  thin ;  but  about  mid- 
way, three  occur  near  together,  without  intermediate  sandstones  and  shales, 
but  separated  by  clay  containing  stigmaris. 

10.  The  seams  of  coal,  whether  termed  merely  **  coal,"  or  bituminous,  or 
anthracitic,  or  anthracite,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  underclays;  and 
these,  generally,  but  not  uniformly,  contain  stigmarise. 

The  two  lowest  beds  of  anthracite  have  underclays  of  five  feet  each ;  the 
third  from  the  bottom  has  seven  feet  of  underday,  each  with  stigmaris. 
The  underclay  is  of  variable  thickness ;  in  no  part  more  than  fourteen  feet, 
and  except  in  a  few  instances,  is  always  said  to  contain  stigmaria  ficoides. 

11.  There  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  the  thickness  of  the  under- 
clay with  stigmarisB,  and  that  of  the  coal  resting  upon  it  The  thickest 
seam  of  coal,  which  is  nine  feet,  rests  on  three  feet  of  underclay,  and  there 
are  instances  of  a  seam  of  coal  only  an  inch  thick,  with  five  feet  of  under- 
clay stated  to  be  filled  with  stigmaritE. 

12.  A  bed  of  clay,  eight  feet  thick,  with  stigmariie,  has  no  coal  upon  it, 
but  a  foot  of  carbonaceous  shale ;  and  above  that  forty  feet  oi  arenaceous 
shale ;  then  four  feet  of  clay  with  stigmaris,  covered  by  three  inches  of  coal, 
and  that  overlaid  by  twenty-five  feet  of  argillaceous  shale  and  sandstone. 

13.  In  no  case  is  any  difference  stated  in  the  mineral  character  of  the 
sandstones  or  shales,  either  over  ovunder  the  anthracite  seams,  or  of  any 
other  coal  seam."* 

The  author  makes  the  observation,  that  throughout  the  whole  7,000  feet 
in  the  South  Wales  section,  and  throughout  the  14,570  feet  in  Mr.  Logan's 
Nova  Scotia  section,  there  appear  to  be  no  traces  of  any  substance  of  a 

^  Qoaiterly  Joaraal  Geological  Society  of  London,  May  Itt,  1846. 
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wmnne  ohmcier ;  and,  from  any  ihwg  exhibited  in  the  composition  of  the 
Wdfly  ail  might  have  been  deposited  in  fresh  water. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  his  address,  the  writer  calls  the  attention  of 
geologists  to  some  difficoities  which  the  South  Wales  section  offers  to  the 
commonly  received  and,  he  believes,  well  foiinded  opinion,  that  anthracite 
is  biluminoos  coal,  the  volatile  parts  of  which  have  been  driven  off  by  heat» 
acting  gradually  from  below ;  for  we  see  that  thin  seams  of  common  coal 
are  interstratified  with  anthracitic  seams  and  with  anthracite.  Neither  do 
we  find  any  signs  of  m^morphic  action  in  the  nnderclay  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  coal,  nor  in  the  strata  that  lie  between  two  seams  of  anthracite. 
**  We  must  look  to  the  chemist  to  explain  all  this,  as  well  as  for  enlighten- 
ment on  the  formation  of  the  different  qualities  of  coal ;  but  we  must  be 
contented  to  receive  from  liim  only  indications  and  resemblances ;  for  we 
must  never  forget,  that  in  our.experiments  we  can  never  have  the  volume  of 
materials,  the  amount  of  pressure,  and,  above  all,  the  duration  of  time  with 
which  nature  has  worked ;  and  each  of  these,  singly  and  combined,  must 
have  had  important  influence  in  modifying  the  results." 

Antkraeitt  iirea.— The  part  occupied  by  anthracitl^  extends  from  the 
Vale  of  Neath  to  Kidwelly,  in  Carmarthenshire;  and  afrer  crossing  beneath 
Camarthen  bay,  again  appeare  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  continues  all  across 
that  country  to  St  Bride's  bay. 

From  Neath  Valley  to  Kidwellv  the  anthracite  is  confined  to  the  north 
crops  of  certain  known  seams,  (about  twenty.)  Their  southern  crops  are 
semi-bituminous,  but  in  Pembrokeshire  the  north  and  south  crops  are  pure 
anthracite.  In  fact,  it  is  now  demonstrated  beyond  all  cavil,  both  in  Wales, 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  Russia,  in  France,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  that  anthra- 
cite or  carbonaceous  coal,  and  bituminoos  coal,  more  or  less  modified,  may 
be,  and  are,  in  6ct,  in  nomberless  instances,  *'  part  and  parcel  of  the  identi- 
cal same  seam  of  coal.''* 

We  infer  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Uewellyn,  an  experienced  operator  in 
the  South  Wales  coal-lield,  that  he  concurs  in  these  views ;  and  perhaps, 
from  a  local  knowledge  of  some  years  duration  in  the  same  region,  since  the 
year  1810,  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania,  we  might  be  permitted  to  add  our 
own  limited  testimony  to  the  same  facts.  We  agree,  likewise,  in  the  opin- 
ion, not  alone  advocated  by  Mr.  Llewellyn,  but  by  almost  every  geological 
writer  of  the  present  day,  that  the  change  from  bituminous  to  non-bitumin- 
aus,  or  anthracite,  with  its  intermediate  stages,  beautifully  exemplified  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  South  Wales,  has  been  effected  by  the  influence  of 
internal  heat 

At  an  early  period  in  geological  investigation,  it  was  taught  by  high 
authority,  and  advocated  by  pupils  of  the  same  school,  that  anthracite  indi- 
cated gtohgietd  mgt  over  bituminous  coal,  and  that  while  the  latter  charac- 
terized the  secondary  formation,  the  former  invariably  marked  the  transition 
period.  It  is  obvious  how  liable  to  error  a  geologist  would  be,  in  carrying 
such  impressions  into  a  new  field  of  exploration.  Thanks  to  the  complete 
elucidation  this  subject  has  received,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world, 
there  is  no  probability  of  any  embarrassments  of  that  kind  occurring  hence- 
forward.t 

Mr.  Llewellyn  is  of  opinion  that  *'  the  atuhraeittms  prineiple  first  deve« 
lopes  itself  in  the  lower  strata.  This  is  the  case  at  Bute,  Dowhiis,  Pen-y- 
daran^and  Plymouth  ivon  wKwks;  some  of  the  upper  seams,  at  those  places, 

«  Mr.  W.  Lo9g  Wr«7,  in  Mining  Jonmal,  VoL  %•  Septombw,  tMC 

t  M.  Bormt,  howe? er,  ititl  conceivet  that  the  anthracite  of  PnnnavlvaBia  belongt  to  aa 

der  tjatmn  than  the  carboniferont  period. 


being  entiirdy  free  from  it,  although  the  quantity  of  volatile  matter  progfeflh 
lively  decreases  in  all  the  ooals  from  Poatypool  to  Hirwain ;  beyond  which 
place  they  become  meUmorphosed  into  anthracite.  At  Cyfarthfii,  again,  it 
is  discernible  in  all  the  strata,  but  is  much  more  strongly  developed  in  the 
lower  Beams."*  Bo  also  appears  in  the  section  of  the  coal  measures  at 
Blaengwrach,  where  the  seams  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section  are  of  pure 
anthracite,  but  the  two  seams  which  crop  out  near  the  top  of  the  hiU  are 
perfectly  bituminous  and  coking- coals. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  seme  exoeptidn  to  the  rule  here  laid  down, 
or  rather  a  slight  modification  of  it,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coal-field, 
which  will  be  best  seen  in  the  table  of  analysis.  For  instance,  at,  and  nearj 
Abersychan ;  where  the  section  of  the  whde  series,  in  descending  order^ 
6how8  the  following  proportionate  quantities  of  bituminous  and  volatile  mat- 
ter in  the  principal  worked  seams: 


Highest,  or  Mynyddyslwyn  Veins, 

28  to  86.90  per  cent. 

volatile  matter> 

Cwm  Tylery, 

34.80      do.    n 

Red  Vein, 

26.50      do. 

From   Mr. 

Big  Vein, 

26.70      do. 

;Mu8het's   ta- 

Rock  Vein, 

25.70      do. 

"hies  of  analy- 

Meadow Vein, 

29.40      do. 

sis. 

Lowest,  or  Old  Coal,  27.40      do. 

Thus  we  perceive  that,  although  the  highest  seam  is  most  charged  with 
volatile  matter,  its  amount  does  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  two  lowest; 
that  the  one  which  contains  the  least  bitumen  is  the  highest  but  one  in  the 
group,  and  that  the  seams  from  thence  acquire  bitumen  in  the  descending 
order. 

Towards  the  western  extension  of  this  basin  intrusive  areas  of  trap  or 
basalt  occur ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  anthracite  there  approaches 
nearer  to  a  perfect  carbon  than  at  other  parts  of  the  district. 

Coal  Trade. — Independent  of  its  home  consumption,  this  immense  min- 
eral region  has  an  increasing  export  trade— particularly  to  Ireland.  There 
are  many  ports  from  whence  coal  is  shipped — the  principal  ones  being  New- 
port, Cardiff,  Neath,  Swansea,  Llanelly,  and  Kidwelly.  From  these  points 
are  chiefly  exported  the  semi-bituminous  varieties  of  coal  now  called  steam- 
coal,  of  which  similar  kinds  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  recommend 
themselves  by  their  favourable  adaptation  to  a  number  of  useful  purposes  in 
manufacturing  and  .in  domestic  objects. 

In  1830,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Newport  coal  then,  and  no  doubt  has  done 
so  ever  since,  supplied  the  Whole  southern  part  of  Ireland,  in  every  port ; 
from  Limerick  on  the  west,  to  Wexford  on  the  north,  and  some  cargoes  also 
went  to  Dublin.  It  also  supplied  the  south-western  coast  of  England,  includ- 
ing the  mines  of  Cornwall,  from  Bristol  on  the  north,  to  Exeter  on  the 
south.  It  sent  annually  to  Bridgewater,  in  Somerseuhire,  90,000  tons. 
From  this  port  of  Newport,  in  1829,  there  were  exported  613,974  tons ; — 
from  Card^,  60,000  tons;  Swansea,  114,000  tons,  chiefly  culm,  small  and 
stone-coal  Nearly  all  the  coal  sold  from  South  Wales,  eastward  of  the 
Steep  Holms,  goes  from  Newport ;  because  the  Monmouthshire  Canal  Com- 
pany have  a  special  exemption  from  the  duty  of  four  shillings  per  ton,  on  all 
coals  going  eastward  of  the  Holms.  The  principal  of  these  eastward  ports 
are  Bristol,  Bridgewater,  Chepstow,  and  places  up  the  ri^^er  Severn. 

*  Mining  Joornal,  May  S9tb,  1841. 
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On  the  eioathero  English  coast,  the  supply  of  coal  was  in  abont  the  fol- 
o  wing  proportions,  in  1630,  as  appears  from  notes  made  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  by  the  present  writer : 

Tr.  Pi«f  m    111    f  Two-thirds  Newport  or  South  Wales  coal,  semJ-bitumiDoas. 
10  riymouin,  j  Qn^j^i^d  NewcasUe,  highly  bituminoos. 

Kingsbridge,    All  Newport  coal. 

F»o«o  i  Two-thirds  Newcastle  coal. 

iJ-xeier,         ^  One-third  Newport  coal. 

Eastward  of  the  latter,  the  sale  of  Newport  coal  did  not  extend.  On  the 
north-west  coast  the  shipments  of  Newport  coals,  nearly  as  far  as  Caernar- 
▼onshire,  enter  into  competition  with  the  Liverpool  coals ;  because  the  Tea- 
sels in  the  trade  bring  with  them  Liverpool  store-goods. 

The  points  thus  named  indicate,  pretty  nearly,  the  range  or  area  of  sale 
for  the  South  Wales  coals.  The  supply. to  the  London  market  was  almost 
too  insignificant  to  be  brought  into  the  account 

At  the  ports  west  of  the  Holms,  the  coal  shipped  is  not  usually  held  in  the 
same  estimation,  for  domestic  use,  as  the  Newport  coal.  The  small  coal  or 
culm  of  Swansea  and  Neath,  is  of  the  intermediate  kind,  between  anthracite 
and  bituminous;  and  comes  from  the  southern  beds  in  the  basin.  Besides 
50,000  tons  of  this  kind,  we  are  informed  that  there  were  shipped  64,000 
tons  of  anthracite  culm,  for  the  use  of  furnaces,  of  steam  engines,  for  smelt- 
mg,  and  for  lime  burning. 

Since  the  date  of  the  foregoing  notes  a  considerable  coal  exportation  has 
been  taking  place  to  Spain,  France,  Malta,  Effypt,  and  ports  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean ;  also  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  chiefly  for  steam  purposes.  At 
the  present  moment,  this  steam-coal  has  the  highest  reputation  of  any  in  the 
world. 

Coal  Trade  Statistics:   EigMrts  to  Foreign  parts. 

Table  of  the  shipments  of  Welsh  coal  from  four  of  the  principal  ports,  to 
foreign  parts. 


1844. 

1845. 

.Porti. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Newport, 

148,888 

149,890 

Swansea, 

40,299  ' 

43,139 

Cardiff, 

23,037 

33,096 

Llanelly, 

20,154 

11.452 

232,378  237,677 

Coal  sent  down  to  Newport— -In  1837,  517,066  tons;  in  1838,  518,916 
tons;  in  1840,  558,104  tons. 

Amount  of  coal  and  iron  sent  down  by  the  Monmouthshire  canal  to  New- 
port, in  the  fiAeen  years  prior  to  March,  1843,  and  the  seventeen  years  prior 
to  1846.— Up  to  1843,  7,677,815  tons  of  coal;  1,999,700  tons  of  iron. 
Up  to  1846,  9,142,687  tons. 

General  shipment  of  coals  and  culm  from  South  Wales. — Chiefly  to  the 
south-western  part  of  England  and  to  Ireland,  besides  a  small  proportion 
exported  to  foreign  parts.  Estimated  quantity  in  1828^  904,896  tons.  In 
1841,  1,700,000  tons. 
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Coal  /^oHsties.^^ProdueHon  and  shipments  of  the  bituminous  variety. 

Amount  of  coal  brought  down  to  the  ports  of  Newport  and  Cardiff,  in  the 
following  years. 


Newport. 

CardUr. 

Newport. 

Cardiff. 

Y«ari. 

TOBS. 

Tom. 

Teara.  ' 

Tone. 

Tooa. 

1803 

34,000 

1841 

613,196 

18*29 

513,976 

1842 

611,504 

325,825 

J  837 

617,066 

327,671 

1844 

648,561 

416,138 

1838 

518,916 

189,081 

1845 

677,614 

521,388 

1839 

483,855 

Bstiraated, 

1840 

558,194 

948,484 

1847 

871,000 

Arooant  of  senii-bituminoaa  coal  brought  down  to  the  two  ports  of  New- 
port and  Cardiff,  during  the  period  of  17  years,  from  1829  to  1845,  in- 
clusive. 

Tom. 

Newport,       9,142,687  )  Total,  13,089,276  tons  to  1845,  inclusive,  and 
Cardiff,  3,946,589  f     above  15^  millions  of  tons  to  1847,  inclusive. 

The  following  estimate,  with  some  modifications,  shows  the  amount  of 
the  coals,  which  were  mined  and  consumed  in  South  Wales,  or  were 
exported  from  thence,  in  1841. 


Consumed  in  and  about  the  iron  works  of  all  kinds, 
*'        in  the  copper  smelting  at  Swansea, 
"  "     tin  plate  works,  -        -        - 

Home  consumption  and  domestic  uses,  factories,  &c. 

Newport,  -        -     613,000^ 

Cardiff,         -        -         250,000 

Swansea  and  Neath,        500,000 

Llanelly  and  Loughor,     150,000 

Port  Talbot,  estimated,    187,000 


Exported  oi  carried 
coastwise. 


led  > 


Tona. 

1,500,000 
400,000 
150,000 

1,050,000 


1,700,000 


4,800,000 


1,700,000 
Probably  2,700,000  tons  in  1847,  brought  to  the  ports. 
Probably  7,000,000  tons  aggregate,  in  1847. 

South  Woks  Foreign  Export  Coal  Trade,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  hitu- 
minous  quahty  and  steam  coals. 


To  Foreign  Parte.  | 

Shipped  to  London.* 

Teare. 

Tona. 

Tone 

1833 
1834 
1835 

24,981 
30,404 
39,299 

Av.  4  yoare.  \ 
1  1828  to  1831 

31,700 

1839 
1840 

46.816 
60,069 

1836 
1837 

46,135 
76,618 

i  At.  4  yearn. 

;  1831  to  1836 

37,247 

1842 
1843 

74,982 
81,7;J^ 

1838 

66,902 

1834 

33.200 

1839 

68,538 

1835 

38,667 

From  four 

(1844 
tl845 

232,378 

1836 

35,237 

principal  portf,t 

237,577 

1837 

36,018 

^  ETidenca  on  the  Loadoa  Port  BUI,  1838. 
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Price$  of  Welsh  Cbali.-*-Anthracite,  stone  coal  or  oon-bituminotM  eoal, 
shipped  at  prices  varying  from  8s.  to  IO5.  per  ton,  equal  to  $1.92  to  $2.50, 
being  all  large  coal. 

The  cargo  or  wholesale  prices^  of  anthracite  have  been  gradaaUy  decreas- 
ing in  the  Thames,  until  lately,  when  it  is  quoted  at  nearly  one-fourth  higher 
than  bituminous  coal. 

Price  per  U>n*  Price  per  ton. 

v— -  Slerl.   U.  Sutei.  -v...^         8^^-    U-  Suiet. 

xeMw.  ^     ^       j^„^  Yeeie.  ^    ^       ^^,,i, 

18S8  27  0 » 6.53  1844  19  0-  4.60 

1839  26  9-6.47  1845  19  0-4.60 

1840  26  0  -  6.29  1846  19  0  -  4.60 

1841  20  6-4.96  1847  22  0  —  5.32 

1842  20  0  —  4.84  1848  26  0-6.04 

1843  19  6-4.72 

Culm,  by  which  is  meant  in  the  trade,  either  all  small  coal  or  large  and 
small  intermixed  as  it  was  mined,  of  the  anthracitous  qualities,  is  shipped 
at  3s.  to  6s.  per  ton,  equal  to  72  cents  to  1 1.44  per  ton,  on  board  ,*  but  large 
quantities  are  shipped  at  from  4s.  to  55.  equal  to  from  96  cents  to  f  1.20  per 
ton.*    Culm  is  quoted  at  19s.  in  the  London  market,  in  1646. 

Stecm  Chal. — Intermediate,  Semiitituminous,  and  Free-buming  Coeds, — 
In  1842,  Swansea  obtained  the  privilege  of  shipping  coal  as  ballast;  which 
ean  be  obtained  at  from  3s.  9d.  to  Ss.  equal  to  from  84  to  91.20  per  ton. 

In  the  same  year,  common  coal  was  usually  shipped  at  Swansea  for  91.32; 
and  the  best  selected  coal,  for  $2.16  per  ton. 

In  1838,  the  price  of  Swansea  coal  was  10s.  equal  to  $2.42,  and  of 
Dangennech,  lis.  equal  to  $2.66  per  ton,  on  board :  both  being  of  the  best 
steam  quality,  and  more  economical  to  the  consumer  than  the  Hartley  coal 
of  the  north  at  8s.  6s.  equal  to  $2.06  per  ton.f  It  has  commonly  com- 
manded, in  the  London  market,  from  $5  to  $5.25  per  ton ;  but  the  quantity 
is  too  small  in  requisition  there,  Xo  induce  much  competition  in  price. 

At  Kidwelly,  in  1844,  the  Gwendraeth  coal  was  estimated  to  be  put  oil 
board,  including  all  charges,  for  7s.,  or  probably  about  $1.50  per  ton.  Sold 
in  the  Thames,  in  1845,  for  19s.  M.  equal  to  from  $4.60  to  $472. 

SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Bituminous  Coals. — ^They  consist  of  various  gradations,  and  are  put  on 
ship  board  for  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  ton,  and  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
about  7s.  equal  to  $1.68  per  ton ;  but  of  course  there  are  periodical  fluctua- 
tions. Some  kind  or  other  of  these  varieties  are  exported  to  Ireland,  and  to 
Brest,  and  other  ports  of  Southern  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. To  the  Island  of  Cuba,  also,  a  quantity  of  Welsh  coal  goes  out,  as 
back  freights  of  the  copper-laden  ships,  bound  from  thence  to  Swansea,  &c. 

The  prices  of  Newport  coals  have  not  greatly  varied,  so  long  as  the  arrange- 
ments, as  to  price  and  supply,  made  from  time  to  time,  among  the  coal  mer- 
chanU,  have  been  adhered  to.  In  1830,  the  established  price  to  all  places 
westward  of  the  Holms,  was  9s.  6J.  equal  to  $2.30  per  ton,  and  M.  per  ton 
gratuity  to  the  captain.  To  all  places  eastward  of  the  Holms,  9s.  equal  to 
$2.16  per  ton.  In  1841,  the  coal  proprietors  and  shippers  at  Newport 
adopted  regulations  as  to  the  qusntity  of  coal  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
port ;  and  to  keep  the  price  to  **  a  liberal  and  remunerating  sum,''  viz.  to 
9s.  6dL  equal  to  $2.30  per  ton,  on  board. 


*  Remouttranot  to  Sir  Rnbert  Peel,  Mtroh,  184S,  fh>a  the  •kippen 

t  Evideace  on  the  Coal  Trade  Bill,  1838,  p.  107. 
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The  prices  of  these  Welch  coals  oo  the  quajs  in  Cornwall  was,  on  board : 

Ye«rf.         «.   d.      DoUt. 

Merthyr  coal,  1836        9  0  » 2.16  per  ton  * 

Newport  and  do.  1837      10  0 » 2.42 

Newport  and  da  1843        9  0 » 2.16 

In  1843,  the  current  price  of  Newport  or  Monmouthshire  coal,  delivered 
at  ports  in  Cornwall,  for  the  use  of  the  mining  estahlishments  there,  was 
125.  equal  to  92.90  per  ton. 

In  1838,  Llangeonech  coal  on  boaid  in  Wales,  lls.^t2.66  per  ton. 

In  1846,  Mjrthyr  coal  in  the  Thames,      -        25s.ait6.05      " 

In  1848,  IJangennech  in  the  Thames,      -        250.»i96.O5      '' 

The  best  Newcastle  coals  at  the  same  time,  ranging  from  I7s.  to  19f  •  6d 
per  ton. 

Freight.'^ln  1830,  the  freight  of  coal  from  the  Welsh  ports  to  London, 
being  a  circuitous  route  from  the  Bristol  channel,  much  longer  than  to  a 
French  port,  used  to  be  145.  equal  to  93.34  per  ton ;  but  it  has  been  lower 
since  that  time.  In  1838,  the  freight,  both  to  the  southdm  portion  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  that  of  England,  was  65.  equalito  91.45  per  ton. 

Coal  RoyaUieSf  Oaikage  or  JSoUv— Our  information  on  this  head,  as  a{>> 
plied  to  present  times,  is  but  limited.  We  hare  known  some  collieries  leased 
as  high  as  10c£.  equal  to  20  cents  per  ton,  for  large  coal,  and  5d.  or  10  cents 
for  culm  or  mixed  coal. 

Some  collieries  above  Newport  were  let,  some  years  ago,  at  8ii.  equal  to 
16  cents  per  ton,  in  1830  to  1840. 

In  1844,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  Welch  coal  basin,  mines  are  on 
royalties,  which  vary  from  4d.  to  M.  equal  to  from  8  to  12  cents  per  ton.  In 
fact,  these  appear  to  be  the  ordinary  prices  in  the  coal-field,  at  this  time. 

In  the  remonstrance  of  the  Swansea  coal  shippers  and  merchants,  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  March,  1842,  when  that  minister  contemplated  imposing  a 
duty  of  45.  per  ton,  it  was  asserted  that  the  proposed  duty  amounted  to  800 
per  cent,  on  the  usual  royalty  payable  to  landlords,  forlhe  best  bituminous 
coal  in  the  country;  and  above  1000  per  cent  on  the  usual  royalty  for  a 
large  description  of  the  non-bituminous  coals. 

Mnerid  Staiisiics  ofS&utk  Woies.-^A  late  correspondent  of  the  Mining 
Journal  asserts  as  a  fact,  that  three-fourths  of  the  copper,  four-^fths  of  the 
tin-plates^  and  one*third  of  the  iron,  consumed  in  the  known  worid,  are  pro- 
duced or  prepared  in  the  mineral  basin  of  South  Wales. 

The  copper  works  employ  more  than  4000,  the  tin  plate  works  hiore 
than  5000,  and  the  iron  works,  including  colliers  and  miners,  above  30,000 
workmen;  and,  including  their  families,  upwards  of  150,000  inhabitants  of 
South  Wales  lire  by  means  of  these  employments. 

The  weigkt  and  wdue  of  these  Minerals^  annuaOy. 

Tom.  Value. 

Iron,  spelter,  copper,  and  tin  plates  unmanu-  \    .^oo  00s       -ei^  \ra  01 1 
factuFcd  or  raTmaterials,        -        -         i   729,325-^5,156,211 

Increased  value  conferred  on  these  mate- 
rials through  the  manufacturing  process. 
Coals  exported  from  this  region. 


^10,000,000 
1,500,000  =      725,000 


Annually4        2,229,325  «  15,881 ,211  = 
In  American  currency  to        (66,065,837 

*  Appendix,  Till.  Report  on  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  Port  orLoi|doD|  1838. 
t  See  Rojfaltiea  in  Scotland,  in  NewcaatJe,  in  Germany,  &c. 
t  Mining  Joornal,  Uth  Dec.  1844. 
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^Ve-<2(iMp.-^The  accidents  from  explosions  appear  to  be  in  great  mea- 
sure limited  to  the  bituminous  portion  of  tbe  Welch  basin.  We  have  not 
made  note  of  the  number  or  frequency  of  the  cases  of  fire-damp;  but,  as 
compared  with  the  northern  English  coal-field,  the  instances  are  few  and 
much  less  calamitous.  The  local  newspapers  and  the  Mining  Journal  have 
taken  note  of  the  greater  part  of  these  accidents*  Among  others,  we  ob- 
serve, in  August,  1840,  the  occurrence  of  three  persons  killed  at  Pentre 
colliery ;  seven  burnt  at  Dowlais,  and  three  at  Plymouth.  In  August,  1845, 
twenty*nine  miners  killed  in  Duffijn  coUiery  near  Aberdare,  out  of  140 
persons  in  the  mine  at  the  time. 

IVestem  extremity  of  the  Ceal  Badn  in  Pembrokeshirty  described  by  Mr. 
De  la  Beche  in  1826.  He  states  that  stone-coal,  culm,  or  anthracite  is  the 
only  description  of  coal  in  this  quarter.  At  Begelly  collieries,  three  veins 
only  are  worked,  containing  eleven  feet  of  coal. 

This  region  is  interrupted  by  areas  of  basalt,  and  the  cod  contains  little 
or  no  volatile  matter. 

The  Welch  coal  has  acquired  a  high  estimation  in  the  market,  for  general 
use:  but  by  the  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1^8,  the 
French  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  Cardiff  and  Newport  coals,  being  of  the 
bituminous  species,  are  not  in  such  high  tepute,  and  do  not  answer  so  well 
for  steam  purposes  as  the  Llangennech,  the  Swansea,  and  the  Neath-abbey 
steam  coals ;  the  latter  having  more  carbon  and  giving  less  smoke. 

In  their  dealings  in  the  coal  trade,  the  French  are  very  particular,  and 
stipulate  that  all  coal  shall  be  screened  in  the  port  of  delivery. 

The  Llangennech  coal,  in  the  London  market,  is  generally  quoted  at  about 
5«.  per  ton  higher  than  the  average  of  other  coals. 

8€mi4ntuminaus  Coals  of  the  Welch  Basin. — Steam  coals  or  intermediate 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  basin. 

Towards  the  close  of  1840,  an  association  was  formed  in  London  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  Welch  coal  trade.  They  remark  that 
**  the  durability  of  the  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  the  very  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  anthracite  or  stone  coal,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  intermediate 
or  steam-packet  coal  of  South  Wales,  are  now  so  well  ascertained,  that  it 
would  appear  as  if  nothing  more  were  required  to  insure  a  preference  at  all 
the  places  of  import  which  can  be  reached  at  a  moderate  rate  of  freight  It 
has  only  been,  however,  by  very  small  degrees,  by  very  great  individual 
exertions,  and  by  very  considerable  private,  loss,  that  the  Welch  coal  has 
just  begun  to  obtain  a  reputation  in  the  port  of  London.''* 

The  semi-bituminous  coal  of  the  south  part  of  this  basin,  possesses  many 
characters  in  common  with  certain  coals  in  Pennsylvania ;  both  of  them 
being  admirably  adapted  for  steam  engines;  so  much  so  as  to  have  received 
the  specific  title  of  ''steam  coaV*i 

The  Craigola  coal  has  been  recommended  for  similar  qualities ;  and  the 
Llangennech  has  established  for  itself  a  higher  reputation  as  a  steam  coal, 
and  has  been  used  oh  board  steam  ships  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In 
1842,  an  Egyptian  war  corvette,  belonging  to  Mohammet  Ali,  arrived  firom 
Egypt,  at  Port  Talbot,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  was  there  loaded  with  the 
steam  coal  of  that  vicinity.  In  the  same  year  the  proprietors  of  the  Risca 
colliery  contracted  with  the  Royal  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  to 
supply  72,000  tons  of  steam  coals. 

Analysis  and  QuaUty  of  the  Welch  Cod  at  different  points  and  in  different 

*  Mining  Joamal,  Vol.  X.  p.  359,  1840  ;  and  Cambrian  Newspaper, 
t  MonmottUitbire  Merlin  j  1840. 
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beds. — ^The  variations  are  as  nuneroos  as  there  are  coal  seams  and  square 
miles  in  the  whole  area.  To  particularize  them,  would  be^  a  herculean 
labour ;  yet  that  task,  great  as  it  appears,  has  been  triumphantly  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Mushet ;  to  the  results  of  whose  labours  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  in  detail,  in  another  page. 

Previously  to  this,  we  shall  introduce  a  resume  of  a  series  of  interesting 
observations  on  the  coals  of  this  basin,  by  Mr.  T.  Foreter.* 


Table  of  Wdch  Coab. 


OoU  Semnit  in  a  lln«  of  S«eUoii  flrom 

Per  100  parts. 

Deacription  of  earthy 

reaidaum  left  after 

comboation. 

Bitumen 

eouUitoNorUi. 

Carbon. 

and  vola- 
tile matter. 

Aaiiea 

AUTHmACITB. 

Seam  on  Mynjd^  bach,  Llaneidi, 

89.86 

8.66 

1.60 

Pale  yellow  aahea. 

F&K«-Bi7Kiiiii«  Coal. 

Clyn-weraon  team, 

79.00 

14.00 

7.00 

HeaTy  reddiah  aahea. 

Pembroy  aeam^ 

83.00 

14.60 

3.60 

While  aahea. 

GellT  Gile  0eam, 

Lwchor  colliery,  fire  feet  coal. 

80.60 

16.80 

S.60 

Red  aahea. 

78.60 

19.00 

2.60 

72J20 

27.60 

2.30 

Yellow  aahea* 

S.  Walbi  Coal  Bahik. 

Coxe's    atone    coal,    Cwm.   Tw.> 
Anthracite, 

91.60 

7.60 

1.00 

do 

"Pool    coal,"  near  Llanelly  and) 

Pembrey.    Bituniinona   aeam  ofS 

77.80 

19.80 

8.40 

Killymaen  Hwyd,                          ) 

Baahy  aeam,  Llanelly.    Semi-bitQ-) 
minoQfl  coal,                                  c 

81.60 

16.90 

2.60 

do 

Great  aeam  at  Myrthtr.   Semi-bito-) 
minooa  coal,  of  which  the  cokeS 

86.60 

18.40 

1.00 

for  the  blatt  famacea  ia  made,      ) 

In  further  illustration  of  the  various  qualities  of  coal  within  the  South 
Wales  basin,  we  add  a  few  other  analyses. 


Carbon. 

Vol.  matter. 

Aahea. 

Welch  a'nthradte» 

& 

92.42 
94.10 

6.97 
4.90 

1.61 
93 

Tniaced-witt, 

89.00 

7.00 

4.00 

Hirwain, 

90.00 

8.00 

2.00 

Dawlaia, 

81.00 

16.50 

3.00 

^t  Correaponding  with  M.  Mu- 
rebet'a  analytia. 

Pontypool, 

69.00 

28.60 

2.60 

Aberaychan, 
Mynydd  ytlwyn, 

66.00 

29.60 

4.60 

68.60 

27.00 

4.60 

SieamcooL — ^We  haye  alluded,  as  far  as  our  space  permits,  to  this  valuable 
product  of  the  South  Wales  mineral  basin.  The  peculiar  qualities  of  this 
fuel,  and  the  experiments  and  results  therefrom,  have  been  made  public  in 
various  ways.     Among  the  latest  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  experiments 

*  Tranaactiona  of  the  Nntoral  Hiatory  Society  of  Northomberland,  part  1. 
t  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  XI-.  p.  118, 138, 149, 173;  anielea  by  LlewtUyni  Bronghj  aid 
othera. 
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on  Cameron's  Coalbrook  steam  coal,  detailed  in  the  Mining  Journal.*  We 
cannot  enter  into  these  elaborate  particulars,  and  our  notice  must  be  brief. 

This  coal  is  obtained  within  six  miles  of  the  port  of  Swansea,  in  which 
range  a  large  amount  of  a  similar  species  is  known  to  prevail. 

By  experiments  made  at  H.  M.  dockyard,  Woolwich,  with  the  steam  coal 
and  several  other  varieties,  the  results  were  the  following. 

Wtiglit  of  water  evapo* 
Dascription  of  coal.  rated  bj  one  poand  ofcoaL 

Jba.  oi. 
Merthyr,  South  Wales,  bituminous  coal,  8    0 

Cameron's  steam  coal,  S.  W.,  0    7| 

Llangennech  steam  coal,  S.  W.,  8  '  " 

Parson's  Abbey,  Crai^la,  S.  W«,  8 

Hasting's  Hartley  Main,  bituminous,  6 

Carr's  West  Hartley,  do  7    5 

The  proportionate  weights  of  the  clinkers,  die  ashes,  and  the  time  in 
getting  up  the  steam,  were  also  taken  into  account  As  relates  to  the 
economy  in  fuel,  its  first  cost,  the  saving  effected  in  stowage,  and  the  absence 
of  smoke  in  the  steam  coals,  all  these  results,  without  reference  to  the 
interests  of  individuals  or  associations,  form  very  iinportant  matters  in  the 
economy  of  steam  navigation  and  manufactures. 

Sulphur  and  Smoke^  their  absenct,  or  inamsideraNe  amauni^  in  the  Wekk 
Anthracite  and  Steam  CodL-^li  has  been  urged,  by  every  one  having  any 
experience  in  anthracite,  that  one  of  its  properties,  by  no  means  unimportant, 
b  its  non-liability  to  spontaneous  combustion;  which,  it  is  well  known, 
occasionally  tekes  place  with  bituminous  coals;  whereby  vessels  have  been 
lost  at  sea,  and  valuable  property  destroyed  on  land.  A  steamer  belonging 
to  the  British  governaaent  was  destroyed  in  the  Mediterranean  a  few  years 
ago,  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  her  stock  of  bituminous  coal.  By 
evidence  before  a  parliamentery  committee  on  the  coal  trade  of  London,  in 
1838,  it  was  shown  that  the  bituminous  coals  are  liable  to  ignition  in  war^* 
houses  when  they  have  been  put  in  wet ;  and  that  they  have  ignited  on  board 
ships  going  to  the  East  Indie8.t  Several  instances  of  similar  accidents  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States*  The  absence  of  smoke,  in  war  steamers 
using  anthracite,  is  no  small  desideratum,  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
dense  columns  of  black  smoke,  proceeding  from  steamers  even  at  very  great 
distances,  at  sea,  employing  smoke-producing  coals. 

So  compact  and  dense  a  fuel  also  has  great  advantages  in  point  of  stow- 
age space,  over  the  ordinary  weak  bituminous  twals.  For  long  voyages, 
this  concentration  of  power  and  economy  of  space,  may  easily  be  Appreci- 
ated. It  renders  wholly  unnecessary  the  adoption  of  patent  contrivances  for 
smoke  prevention  and  consumption. 

The  value  of  the  Welch  steam  or  slightly  bituminous  coal  is  enhanced  by 
this  quality  of  burning  almost  wholly  without  smoke : — a  property  hitherto 
slightly  appreciated,  but  which  will,  one  day— -and  perhaps  not  far  distant — 
be  considered  a  prime  requisite  in  fuel  for  steamers ;  or  at  least  for  those 
employed  on  naval  service.  By  the  ascent  of  the  columns  of  smoke  above 
the  horizon,  the  motions  of  the  steamers  in  Calais  harbour  are  at  all  times 
observable  at  Ramsgate ;  from  the  first  lighting  the  fires  to  the  putting  out 
to  sea."t 

Steamers  burning  the  fat  bjftiminous  coals  can  be  "  tracked"  at  sea,  at 

•  March  14th,  1846.  t  tlTideneo,  p.  121-9. 

X  Extract  from  tba  Son  paper,  February,  1841.    Alio  Mining  Journal,  same  date. 
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laitt  Hnemiy  mtHej,  before  their  hulls  become  risible,  by  the  dense  colomns 
of  black  smoke  pouring  out  of  their  pipes  or  chimneys,  and  trailing  along 
the  horison.  It  is  a  complete  tell-tale  of  their  whereabouts ;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  those  burning  anthracite;  as  the  latter  kind  sends  forth  no 
perc^ible  smc^e.* 

ANTHRACITE  AND  ITS  U8XS. 

Evaporaiive  Power. — It  will  not  be  possible,  in  this  work^  to  investigate 
the  comparative  merits  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals,  or  of  their  inter- 
mediate varieties.  There  assuredly  are  highly  appropriate  and  valuable 
properties  in  each.  The  experience  of  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  in  the 
principal  countries  where  they  have  been  carefully  experimented  upon,  and 
practically  employed  on  the  largest  scale,  has  developed  the  rjBlative  advan- 
tages of  each.  More  especially--4>oth  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States — 
has  it  done  ** justice  to  withr^dte"  in  pointing  out  the  incalculable  value  of 
a  species  of  fuel,  previously  rejected  and  despised,  a^  amongst  the  moat 
inferior  and  most  impracticable  of  all  the  combustiblea. 

On  this  matter,  the  reader  will  find  many  instructive  papers  in  Silliman's 
American  Journal  of  Science^^-in  the  abundant  oorrespondenoe  scattered 
throughout  the  pages  of  the  Mining  JouriMl  of  Loiidon-*-in  the  Joulrnal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philade}phia<-^nd  in  other  works  appropriated  to 
practical  science  on  both  sides  the  Adantic:  not  forgetting  the  Annates  des 
MineSi  the  **Bulkiin  de  la  Sociili  Qeologique  de  France"  dtc,  the  Archi9 
Jur  JIJRnerailflgit^  Oeognaise,  Bergkau,  tmd  KUiemktmde^  of  Kanstea,  &c.» 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fyfe,  of  Edinburgh^  and  some  other  authorities, 
occasionally  quoted  in  this  volume. 

Dr.  Fyfe's  experiments  show  the  evaporative  power  of  pure  anthracite  over 
all  other  descriptions  of  fuel.  The  analyses  of  these  combustibles  were  as 
followa: 


Fixed  C«rb«n. 

Vol.  Mat 

Ashei. 

WciglitorwattT 

Middling  Welch  Anthracite, 

eviporaied     bj 

one    pound    of 

coal. 

mean  of  several  kinds,  earthy 

and  contaimng  w^kttUe  matter. 

71.40 

17.80 

10.80 

7.941ba. 

Common  Scotch  Bitumtnoas, 

not    oaking,    Middlerig,   near 

Edinburgh, 

50.50 

42.00 

7.50 

6.88" 

Do.        English  caking  coal, 

67.00 

31.00 

2.00 

7.84  « 

Pure  Welch  Anthracite,  ac- 

oordiqg  to  the  experimeot  of 

De  Sohaf  haeutl. 

92.42 

6.97 

1^1 

10.56  » 

Thus  establishing  the  fact,  that  not  only  is  the  evaporative  power  in  the 
ratio  of  the  fixed  carbon,  but  that  there  is  a  very  remarkable  approximation 
in  the  evaporative  power  to  the  proportion  of  this  ingredient  in  each.t 

Other  experiments,  by  the  same  gentleman,  show  that  the .  evaporative 
power  of  anthracite  is  25.41  per  cent  greatex  than  the  Craigola  coal  of 
Swansea;  and  33  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  Scotch  bituminous  coals. 
Hence,  he  contends,  as  the  practical  evaporative  power  in  fud  is  according 
to  the  per  centage  of  fixed  carbon,  it  is  important,  for  the  use  of  steamers  in 

•  New  York  Herald,  October,  IS41. 

t  Dr.  Fffe  on  the  evaporative  power  of  different  kinds  of  coal.  EdinbQrgk  Philotophieal 
Joarnal,  April,  1841. 
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long  voyages,  to  select  that  in  which  it  is  most  coDcentntetf ;  namely,  the 
purest  description  of  anthracite. 

The  results  of  another  series  of  experiments  on  combustibles  have  been 
more  recently  made  known.     From  these  it  appears  as  follows : 

Number  of  lbs.  of  water  to  which  1  lb.  of  fuel  will  impart  one  degree  of 
beat  t 

Wall's  End,  or  Newcastle  coal,  2,000  lbs. 

Uangennech,  South  Wales,  semi-bituminous,  9,000  " 

Charcoal,  10,000  " 

Anthracite,  12,000  '' 

From  these,  and  from  subsequent  experiments  by  other  parties,  it  appears 
that  the  Welsh  anthracite  exceeds  the  medium  i^cies  called  in  Wales 
"  steam  coal,"  in  evaporative  power,  more  than  twenty  per  cent 

AnthraeiUt  and  its  applieaiiam  to  Iron  Hoib'ii^.— Respecting  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Welsh  and  American  anthracites  for  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
there  are  many  valuable  communications  in  the  Mining  Journal  of  London, 
Vol.  X.  It  has  been  treated  on  in  various  scientific  works  devoted  to  me- 
tallurgy and  the  useful  arts.  Among  others,  it  has  formed  the  subject  of 
an  elaborate  treatise,  published  in  Paris,  by  M.  Michael  Chevalier,  in  1840. 
In  America,  a  treatise  on  anthracite  has  been  published,  in  Boston,  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  process  of  iron  making  with  this  description  of  fuel,  has 
become  common  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  difficulties,  which  for  so  many 
years  seemed  to  be  insurmountable,  now  appear  to  be  entirely  overcome. 
At  the  present  day,  the  anthracite  iron  of  South  Wales  enjoys  a  high  repu* 
tation.  We  can  adduce  no  better  testimony  than  that  of  Mr.  Mushet,  in 
favour  of  cold-blast  anthracite  pig  iron.  After  concluding  a  seri^  of  most 
elaborate  experiments,  he  remarks,  *'  it  is  hence  abundantly  evident  that  the 
pig  iron  now  making,  with  cold-blast  and  anthracite,  at  the  Ystalyfera  iron- 
works, greatly  exceeds  in  strength,  in  deflective  powers,  and  capacity  to 
resist  impact,  any  iron  at  this  time  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  anthracite  district  of  South  Wales  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance 
in  the  production  of  iron.  In  1847,  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  estate 
lishments,  possessing  thirty-two  furnaces,  in  the  Swansea  valley.  Ten 
years  previously,  there  was  only  one,  of  three  or  four  furnaces,  in  opera- 
tion at  Yniscedwyn.  Twenty-three  of  these  furnaces  were  in  blast  in 
September,  1847,  making  eleven  hundred  and  fifly  tons  per  week,  or  59,800 
tons  per  annum-— a  quantity  by  no  means  insignificant* 

Anthracite  Exported  from  the  District. — As  to  the  trade  in  pure  anthra- 
cite with  London,  or  elsewhere,  at  present,  so  small  a  quantity  of  this  de- 
scription is  needed  for  the  market,  that  in  1842,  out  of  2,723,200  tons  of 
coal  imported  into  London,  only  1283  tons  were  from  Wales,  in  the  shape 
of  culm,  or  the  small  of  Welsh  anthracite. 

•  Yet,  if  we  mistake  not  greatly,  the  day  will  arrive  when  this  great  metro- 
polis will  seek  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  her  supplies  of  a  mineral  fuel 
lar  preferable  to  that  which,  from  custom,  she  now  considers  so  valuable ; 
and  which,  from  its  imperfect  combustion,  among  other  causes,  now  darkens 
the  air  with  smoke,  and  pervades  a  vast  and  densely  inhabited  area,  with  its 
sooty  and  noxious  particles. 

*  London  Mining  Jooraal,  SeptAinber  4, 1847. 
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Clay  and  Coal  Dust,  or  Culm, — From  remote  times  there  has  been  in 
common  use,  in  Wales,  a  compound  consisting  of  refuse  dust  of  coal,  mixed 
with  sea  mud/  ooze,  or  clay.  This  being  made  up  into  balls  and  dried,  is, 
in  that  state,  extensively  employed  for  domestic  purposes ;  not  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  economy,  but  absolutely  on  account  of  the  more  intense  heat  they 
afford,  when  applied  in  that  form,  over  pure  coal  itself.  These  balls,  so 
cheap,  and  so  readily  made  up,  form  a  very  important  description  of  fuel ; 
having  the  requisites  of  strength  and  durability  ^f  heat,  at  slight  cost. 

We  remember  observing  them  used  in  Uie  Targe  hotels  of  South  Wales, 
for  roasting  and  other  cooking  processes,  in  1810,  and  subsequent  years.* 

In  Ireland,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  practice,  for  time  immemorial, 
by  the  country  people,  of  artificially  preparing  a  similar  fuel  to  the  com- 
pound used  in  Wales.  Mr.  Griffiths  states  that  they  use  **  pounded  culm, 
with  one-fourth  part  of  clay,  worked  together  like  mortar,  and  then  formed 
by  the  hand  into  balls  of  about  three  inches  diameter."! 

The  Chinese  have,  for  an  unknown  period,  certainly  for  some  centuries, 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  precisely  similar  economical  methods  in  the 
use  of  coal,  or  rather  of  that  portion  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  waste  and  worthless.  This  they  mix  with  certain  earthy  compounds,  the 
details  of  which  we  give  under  the  head  "  China." 

At  Calcutta,  a  similar  process  has  been  successfully  adopted  for  preparing 
a  fuel  from  the  refuse  coal  dust   So  also  in  Holland  and  the  low  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  antiquity  and  publicity  of  the  custom,  among 
people  of  all  times  and  all  countries,  there  have  not  beeft  wanting  persons, 
both  in  England,  in  Continental  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  to  assert 
the  originality  of  their  re-invention,  and  of  the  application  of  this  well  known 
combustible  to  its  various  and  oflen  proved  uses.  They  have  even  proceeded, 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  all  these  countries,  to  take  out  patents  for  the 
same,  as  something  new ;  and,  cons^uently,  as  deserving  of  special  pro- 
tection in  favour  of  the  brilliant  genius  which  led  to  the  notable  discovery. 
In  fact,  there  are  several  existing  patents  in  England  alone,  for  similar 
compositions,  made,  with  very  trifling  modifications,  of  the  same  simple 
materials. 

In  France,  too,  we  observed  notice  of  a  (patent?)  process,  a  few  years  ago, 
for  putting  into  a  useful  form,  the  small  slack  of  coal ;  of  which  enormous 
quantities  are  now  wasted  and  lost  or  destroyed  at  the  pit's  mouth.  This 
invention  consisted  of  compressing  the  dust,  slack,  and  fine  fragments  of 
coal,  *'  into  blocks,  as  solid  as  well  formed  coal."  The  mould  invented  by 
itie  ingenious  Frenchman,  will  enable  one  workman  to  prepare  30^000  . 
killogrammes,  or  thirty  tons  of  this  material,  in  one  day.j: 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  preparation  of  refuse  anthra- 
cite was  announced  as  a  novelty,  in  1838,  at  New  York ;  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  agents  of  the  Great  Western  Steam  Company  had  tested  its  value, 
by  means  of  two  hundred  barrels  of  the  compound  on  board  the  Liverpool 
steamer-— one  barrel  of  this  fuel  was  asserted  to  be  equal  in  intensity  of 
heat  and  power  of  generating  steam,  to  three  barrels  of  coals  !^ 

*  We  perceive  a  correepooding  statemeot  to  oar  own  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  Decern, 
ber,  1816.^ 

t  Griffith's  Geology  of  the  Leiniter  Coal  District,  1814.  Also,  Dann's  History  of  the 
Coal  Trade,  1844. 

t  Mining  Reyiew,  NoTcmber  9,  1899. 

i  PotUrille  Miners*  Joarnal,  December  8,  1838. 
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In  England^  as  far  back  as  1630,  a  patent  was  obuined  for  ''a  new  in- 
vention" for  manufacturing  trim  and  other  metals,  and  burning  bricks,  lime, 
Ace.,  with  a  fuel  prepared  from  peat  and  turf,  reduced  to  coke. 

We  have  sUted,  elsewhere,  that  in  FUmderi,  and  in  several  parts  of  Get' 
wumvt  a  fuel  is  artificially  produced  by  coal  dust,  mixed  with  equal  weight 
of  clay.  When  dried,  these  masses  burn,  not  only  longer^  but  with  a  more 
intense  heat,  than  does  the  coal  alone. 

This  is  precisely  the  principle  on  which  the  Welsh  clay  balls  are  prepared ; 
and  the  Chinese  bricks  or  moulds,  are  also  formed  of  similar  materials. 
So  that  not  only  is  the  custom  in  practice  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  but 
it  has  been  in  use  for  an  exttemely  long  period  of  time,  in  fact,  beyond  all 
record.  That  in  those  countries  where  fuel  is  scarce  and  very  expensive,  a 
resort  to  economical  means  of  extending  its  use,  by  admixture  with  sub- 
stances of  themselves  not  combustible,  is  not  remarkable.  But  when  adopt* 
ed  almost  at  the  pit's  mouth,  where  coal  is  exceedingly  pheap,  and  where 
the  slack  or  fine  coal  costs  no  more  than  the  clay  or  ooze  with  which  it  is 
compounded,  and  both  are  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  fetching  merely,  we 
can  understand  that  some  practical  advantage  must  be  contemplated  and 
experienced  in  the  domestic  employment  of  the  artificial  fuel,  over  the  pore 
coal.  We  observed,  Jong  ago,  [37  years,]  in  the  principal  hotels  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, that  the  preference  was  invariably  given,  in  the  kitchens,  for 
cooking,  particularly  for  roasting,  to  the  fuel  made  with  the  clay  balls. 

Dr.  Suckland,  in  his  "Bridgewater  Treatise,"  speaking  of  the  reckless 
waste  of  small  coal  in  the  mining  districts,  adverts  to  the  almost  incredible 
fact,  that  near  Newcastle  alone,  more  than  a  million  of  chaldrons  of  coal, 
per  annum,  being  yearly  one  third  part  of  the  beat  coals,  are  destroyed  by 
burning  on  the  waste  heaps,  at  the  pits'  mouths.  As  one  remedy  for  this 
evil,  and  wanton  destruction  of  so  much  excellent  fuel,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  plan  of  mixing  the  fine  coal  with  clay,  and  forming  moulds,  or  balls» 
such  as  we  have  noticed  in  Wales,  and  are  daily  practised  at  Liege,  Aix-l*- 
Chapelle,  and  in  the  Chinese  cities,  should  be  more  generally  adopted. 
Thus,  "at  less  than  half  the  price  of  large  coal,  it  will  be  seen,  that  these 
balls  give  out,  in  an  open  grate,  an  intense  and  long-continued,  radiant  heat, 
very  superior  to  what  new  coals  afford.  If  some  speculative  London 
brick  maker  would  import  a  cargo  of  the  Newcastle  small  coals,  make  it  up 
into  balls,  and  then  show,  by  experiment,  that  as  much  heat  could  be  got 
from  a  ton  of  clay  coal  balls,  as  from  a  ton  of  large  coal,  and  that  they  coMld 
be  sold  at  less  than  half  the  cost,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  demand 
would  arise  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Newcastle  small  coal,  now  so  improvi- 
4ently  wasted."* 

Precisely  the  same  system  is  pursued  in  Flanders,  and  in  several  parts  of 
Germany,  particularly  in  the  Duchies  of  Juliets  and  Bergens. 

In  an  address  to  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Society  of  Cornwall,  Dr.  Buck* 
land  adverted  to  the  waste  of  fine  coal,  even  at  the  places  of  consumption ; 
and  instanced  the  experiments  on  the  rejected  rubbish  of  coal  at  the  dock 
yard  at  Woolwich. 

They  proved  that  an  absolute  increase  of  one  third  of  power  might  be 
gained:  that  is,  that  every  2001  bs.  of  small  coal,  prepared  in  the  manner 
suggested,  would  do  ike  work  ofdOOlbs.  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal;  as  tried 
laore  than  twenty  times  on  the  atean  engines  at  Woolwich,  and  attested  bj 
the  government  officers.  • 

^Bridgewator  TrealiM. 
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This  dust  and  rubbisbi  which,  near  Newcastle,  ie  thrown  away,  or  laid 
upon  roads  as  gravel,  or  is  burned  to  get  rid  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  more  tbao 
500,000  tons  annually,  if  formed  into  a  compost  of  river  mud,  quick-lime, 
and  ga&-tar,  would  adhere  together,  and  form  a  breccia ;  and  when  made 
up  into  briek4ike  pieces^  would  be  excellently  adapted  for  stowage.  Thus  a 
▼esse],  with  room  for  two  weeks'  store  of  Newcastle  coal,  might  carry  pre- 
pared fuel  enough  for  three  weeks.  The  attention  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion has  been  called  to  this  subject.* 

In  1838,  another  patent  was  obtained  by  Joyce  and  others,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  fuel,  from  coal  dust,  &c. 

For  additional  notes  on  Prepared  Fuel,  see  under  the  heads  China,  Hol- 
land, dLC. 

Another  patent  fuel,  called  Wtflam*s,  was  announced,  March  2,  1844. 
This  fuel  is  described  as  resembling  a  large  brick,  whose  composition  is  as 
follows : 

Feat  and  Coal  Tar  are  boiled  .together,  in  about  equal  proportions, 
and  the  composition,  when  cold,  is  ground  to  powder.  This  powder  is 
mixed  with  coal  dutt^  heated  to  a  temperature  of  250  degrees ;  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  same  powder  is  mixed  with  the  coal  as  a  flux ;  and  when 
the  materials  are  intimately  combined,  the  moulds  are  filled,  and  placed 
under  hydrauliQ  presses.  A  pressure  of  ten  tons  squeezes  the  mixture  into 
the  form  of  a  brick,  13  inches  x6x4  inches,  weighing  131bs.  each,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  coal. 

This  mel  is  adapted  to  steam  navigation.  It  is  free  firom  smell,  and  will 
sustain  upwards  of  500  degrees  of  heat  without  even  softening.  It  burns 
freely ;  leaves  but  little  ashes ;  has  25  per  cent,  more  heating  power  than 
coal ;  occupies,  weight  for  weight,  a  third  less  space  than  coal,  and  is  im- 
pervious to  wet.f  In  districts  where  peat  is  plentiful  the  proportions  of 
coal  and  peat  may  be  reversed.  One  of  the  objects  proposed  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  artificial  fuel,  is  the  employment  of  large  quantities  of  small 
coal,  auch  as  is  accumulated  around  every  colliery,  and  which  otherwise 
would  be  entirely  wasted  and  unprofitable, 

This  patent  invention  or  composition,  is  due  to  M.  Marchal,  of  Brussels. 
By  the  Mining  Journal  of  May  31, 1845,  we  perceive  that  upwards  of  600 
tons  of  Wy lam's  patent  fuel  are  manufactured  weekly. 

Dr,  JUbhun's  Patent  Fuel, — Again  another  artificial  combustible^  under 
the  above  title,  was  announced  during  the  year  1844. 

The  merit  of  this  fuel,  is  asserted  to  be  in  the  compactness  of  form ;  it 
being  less  bulky  for  stowage,  by  fifty  per  cent.,  than  bituminous  coal  or  an- 
thracite. The  patentee  announces  a  saving  in  cost  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent,  at  least.  Its  power  of  geneVating  steam  is  less  than  one  half  the  time 
now  required  by  other  combustibles  in  common  use.  No  oxidation  of  the 
bars  is  produced,  nor  injury  to  the  boilers ;  neither  does  any  smoke  or  dust 
escape.  We  have  not  the  details  of  the  ingredients.  Of  course,  as  the 
statements  regarding  this  and  the  foregoing,  are  mainly  derived  from  the 
parties  interested,  we  are  unable  to  corroborate  them ;  but  we  can  perceive 
no  improbability  in  either.| 

Another  project  was  announced  in  May,  1845,  and  a  company  projected. 
The  prospectus  of  this  company  furnishes  some  details  respecting  this  gou»> 

•  Sfiiiiag  EeTiew,  1889,  p.  156.  t  Mining  Jounnl,  Ifarah  t,  1841 

t  Mining  Joornal,  March  9, 1844. 
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baitible  oobstanee.  The  iDvention  is  thai  of  Mr.  Warlidi,  who,  '<by  the 
application  of  an  unparalleled  degree  of  beat  in  the  manafaolure,  through 
the  medium  of  retorts,  renders  it  harder  than  any  fuel  ever  before  produced." 
It  appears  that  this  fuel  is  prepared  from  the  small  refuse  coal,  and  screen- 
ings, of  which  such  an  enormous  and  daily  accumulating  quantity  encum- 
ber the  various  collieries  of  Great  Britain. 

By  order  of  the  Admiralty,  150  tons  of  this  fuel  were  tdcen  out  by  the 
exploring  vessels  which  proceeded  towards  the  North  Pole. 

It  is  asserted  to  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  powerfiil  than  the  coal 
from  which  it  is  made:  and  that,  that  which  is  made  of  Welsh  steam  coal  is 
the  most  powerful  fuel  which  has  ever  been  produced.  With  respect  to  stow- 
age, it  occupies  only  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  cubic  feet  per  ton ;  where- 
as the  general  allowance  for  the  stowage  of  coals,  by  government  and  ship- 
owners, is  from  forty-three  to  forty»eight  cubic  feet  per  ton.  76  tons  of 
this  fuel,  it  b  asserted,  will  go  as  far  as  100  tons  of  the  coal  from  which  it 
is  made.  Consequently  there  is  24  per  cent,  of  saving  of  expense,  besides 
83  per  cent,  saved  in  stowage. 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  artificial  fuels  we  have  to  add  yet  another  variety, 
announced  under  the  name  of  **Ojrhe*$  Eamomic  IMng"  It  is  prepared 
from  the  small  refuse  coal,  of  which  such  immense  quantities  are  accnmo- 
lated  around  the  English  collieries^  and  is  designed  for  burning  in  grates, 
sod  for  other  domestic  purposes,  being  professedly  considerably  cheaper 
than  coal. 

There  was  also  enrolled,  in  November,  1845,  another  description  of 
Patent  Fuel,  called  **Ransamh,**  whereby  blocks  of  this  substance  were 
formed  of  small  coal,  cemented  by  a  siliceous  admixture. 

**  Stirling' 8  Patent  Fud*'  is  of  yet  more  recent  date.  By  a  pamphlet,  pub* 
lished  in  1846,  we  are  apprised  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  this  compound, 
by  Professor  Schafhaeutl.  This  manufacture  renders  valuable,  as  an  article 
<^  commerce,  all  the  small  coal,  which  had,  until  lately,  accumulated  at  the 
pit's  mouth,  and  in  many  cases,  had  become  an  annoyance.  The  result  of 
the  analysis  shows  this  artificial  fuel  to  contain  86.21  per  cent  of  carbon, 
and  5.30  of  hydrogen ;  which  proportions  insure  a  greater  calorific  power 
than  that  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is  prepared.  The  proportionate  weight 
and  bulk  occupied  by  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  voyage  of  a  large  Atlantic 
steamer  are  thus  stated : 

Coal  for  20  days,  750  tons,  occupying  33,750  cubic  ft 

Artificial  fuel,  in  bricks,  for  20  days,   566    "  <<        18,395      <' 


Saving  in  weight,  184    "    and  space,  15,355*    " 

Prepared  coal  dust  in  JFVanee.'— The  Toulmmms  mentions  certain  exper- 
iments, of  great  interest,  conducted  in  1844,  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon,  which 
are  suppoMd  to  promise  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the  Frenohr 
government.  M.  Grandjeau  de  Foucby,  captain  of  a  corvette,  by  a  disco* 
very  of  his  own,  has  been  transferring  coal  dust,  of  no  use  whatever,  into 
blocks  of  coal.  The  ton  of  coal,  prepared  afler  his  method,  will  only  cost 
nine  francs,  whilst  the  English  coal  is  selling  at  ToaioD  for  twenty-two 
franos.f  ' 

*  Miaing  Joaraal,  Maich  18, 1844.  t  Ibid.,  Nov.  t,  1844. 
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Tears. 

Faroacet. 

Aonual  pro- 
duction  of  Pig 
Iron  in  tons. 

Averago  to 
each  furnace 
annually. 

Ib  blast. 

Out  of 
blast. 

Total. 

1806 
1823 
1828 
1830 
1836 
1839 
1841 

36 
72 
90 
113 

120 

162 

11 

47 

76,601 
182,325 
279,512 
277,643 
854,919 
650,000 

Tons. 
2,100 
2,532 
8,105 
2,457 

4,591 

We  hare  not  the  full  retains  for  1846,  but  the  six  principal  ports  export- 
ed 498,517. 

Tn  1841  Sir  John  Guest  stated  the  iron  trade  of  his  district  [Glamorgao 
and  Monmouth]  emj^oyed  at  least  50,000  persons,  and  furnished  subsis- 
tence to  100,000. 


IRELAND. 


Coal  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  seventeen  counties  in  Ireland.*  Of  the 
four  principal  coal  districts,  two  of  them  are  bituminous  or  blazing  coal, 
and  two  contain  carbonaceous  or  stone  coal,  the  slatj  glantz  coal  of  Wer* 
ner;  anthracite,  chiefly  in  the  common  form  of  culm. 

The  first  bituminous  coal  district,  that  of  Omnau^ht  is,  just  now,  very 
imperfectly  known ;  yet  it  will  evidently  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  future  interests  of  Ireland. 

The  second  or  Ulster  coal  district  is  smaller,  but  has  been  little  investi- 
gated.   Its  coal  is  of  the  blazing  or  bituminous  quality. 

The  ilfi^m  coal-field  is  also  bituminous,  as  are  those  of  the  counties  of 
Cavan,  Monaghan,  northern  and  southern  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh.  The 
coal  dislrict  of  the  county  Antrim  was  leased  in  1840,  by  order  of  the 
court  of  chancery.  It  contains  seams  which  are  nine  feet  in  thickness,  ex- 
tending over  7000  acres,  and  promises  a  complete  supply  to  the  cities  of 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Dundalk,  and  the  north-east  and  north-west 
portions  of  Ireland. 

Anthracite  occurs  in  prolonged  basins  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Qare  and. 
Tipperary.  The  Leinster  ai^racite  occupies  three  districts,  which  are 
separated  firom  each  other  by  a  limestone  formation,  in  portions  of  Kilken- 
ny, Queen's  county,  and  Cariow.    The  Mtauier  diatriol  is  also  anthracite. 

•  Orifftif. 
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NotwitlisUnding  the  great  abundance  of  coal  which  Ireland  possesses, 
and  which  is  distributed  throughout  almost  all  parts  of  the  island,  yet  her 
capital  and  principal  cities  and  ports  have  hitherto  depended  upon  Great 
Britain  for  their  supplies  of  mineral  fuel,  both  for  domestic  and  for  manu* 
facturing  purposes.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
circumstances,  it  appears  scarcely  credible  that  this  6ne  country  has  made 
so  little  use  of  the  resources  which  have  so  bountifully  been  bestowed  upon 
her.  Among  other  causes,  not  political,  which  perpetuate  this  state  of 
things,  is  the  extraordinary  iacility  and  cheapness  i^th  which  the  ports  of 
Ireland  can  be  supplied  from  the  principal  western  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain.  The  cost  of  shipping  these  coals  across  the  channel  being  so  much 
less  expensi?e  than  by  inland  modes  of  transportation,  such  as  they  were, 
has  been  heretofore  prejudicial  to  the  separate  interests  of  Ireland,  by  pre- 
venting the  employment  of  her  population  in  that  species  of  industry  which 
has  been  so  singularly  profitable  to  Great  Britain.*  The  consumers,  in  the 
ports  and  towns,  have,  however,  no  ground  to  complain ;  in  as  much  as  they 
in  no  other  way,  could  procure  their  fuel  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Yet  we  can 
scarcely  coincide  with  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  that  "  there  is  no  vein 
of  coal  yet  discovered  in  Ireland,  which  can  come  into  general  consump- 
tion."t 

The  projected  railroads  in  Ireland  will  greatly  facilitate  the  transportation 
and  the  supply  of  coals  fi'om  the  heretofore  un worked  beds  in  this  country; 
of  which  beds,  one  alone,  according  to  Dr.  Warner,  is  capable  of  supplying 
the  whole  island.|  In  anticipation  of  this  event,  new  coal  mines  have 
already  been  opened  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Tipperary.  We  know 
also  that,  for  several  years  past,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Irish  coals  in  the  city  of  Dublin.^ 

It  is  stated,  by  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners,  that  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  of  the  northern  districts  are  inferior,  both  in  productiveness  and 
in  purity,  to  those  of  Great  Britain ;  but  that  the  anthracitous  districts  of 
the  south  are  sufiiciently  extensive,  and  abounding  in  that  description  of 
coal,  which,  though  less  agreeable  than  the  bituminous  for  domestic  use,  is 
roost  valuable  in  all  cases  where  a  strong  and  steady  heat  is  required. 

Royalties,  GaUage,  Rent  or  Landlord's  Duty,  formerly  reached  as  high 
as  one  twelfth,  and  even  one  seventh ;  now  it  is  seldom  higher  than  one 
twentieth,  and  rarely  exceeds  a  sixteenth,  of  the  produce.  The  old  system 
of  extravagant  rates  of  rent  or  royalty,  was  productive  of  prejudicial  influ- 
ence on  the  prosperity  of  the  coal  mines,  and  has  been,  of  necessity, 
abandoncvd ;  as  being  too  burdensome,  and  as  giving  too  large  a  share  to  the 
landowner.  The  removal  of  these  high  chargea  has  given  a  stimulus  to 
mining,  whether  of  coal  or  of  the  metallic  ores,  in  Ireland,  and  has  estab- 
lished rents  on  a  more  appropriate  basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient 
encouragement  will  be  afforded  to  the  Irish  population,  to  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  resources  now  lying  dormant  and  unappropriated 
beneath  their  feet. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  advert  to  the  causes  which,  in  that  country,  have 
paralyzed  so  long  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  in  Britain  is  so  active.  "A 
notion  generally  prevails  in  the  latter  country,"  observes  Mr.  McCulloch, 
"  (hat  the  Irish  poor  are  extremely  ignorant.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the 

*  Th«  lame  eonditioii  of  thingi  and  the  Mme  remarks  applj  to  iron  makioff. 

t  Wakefield'!  aceoent  oflrelaod.  Vol.  I.  p.  8S1. 

t  Dr.  Warner's  History  of  Ireland. 

%  Dublin  MercantUe  Advertiser,  Nov,  1846. 
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case.  If  elementary  knowledge,  or  the  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  per- 
form ordinary  arithmetical  operations,  he  regarded  as  education,  it  is  more 
generally  diffused  in  Ireland  than  in  England."  **  Where,"  asks  Mr.  Bicheno, 
'*cou]d  the  Ordinance  surveyors  find  persons  among  the  knoesi  class,  to  calco* 
late  the  sides  and  areas  of  their  triangles,  at  a  half  penny  a  triangle,  as  they 
do  in  Ireland,  and  abundance  of  them?"* 

For  further  notes  on  the  subject  of  rents  or  royalties,  see  under  the  re- 
spective heads  of  Wales,  England,  Continental  Europe,  and  the  United 
States. 

Imports  of  coal  into  Ireiami^^The  principal  foreign  sources  which  have 
contributed  mineral  fuel  to  this  country,  are,  from  Scotland,  through  the 
Ayrshire  ports;  from  England,  chiefly  from  Whitehaven  and  Liverpool ;  firom 
South  Wales,  by  means  of  various  ports  along  the  Bristol  Channel ;  while 
the  coals  of  North  Wales  are  forwarded  chiefly  from  Chester.  Dublin  has 
heretofore  derived  her  supply  of  the  best  bituminous  coal  mainly  from  Whit^ 
haven  and  Liverpool.  A  small  amount  of  stone  coal  or  anthracite  is  also 
imported.  The  proportion  and  species  of  coal  furnished  to  Dublin  from 
the  principal  sources  in  1828,  are  stated  below.  The  first  date  is  somewhat 
remote,  but  the  return  will  serve  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Tont.  Tonf  Tom  Tone 

in  1838.       in  1836.       in  1844. 

From  Whitehaven,  237,150  ) 

From  Newcastle,        24,492  S  English  Coals,  319,748   349,230   500,000 

From  Lancashire,      58,106  j 

Scotch      "        135,064 

N.  &  S.  Wales,  163,738 


Imported  into  Dublin,  618,550 

The  other  Irish  ports  received  in  addition,    179,020 


Total  in  1828,  797.570 

The  original  returns  are  made  in  chaldrons  of  25}  cwt  each,  which  we 
have  reduced  to  the  common  denomination  of  Tons. 

The  south  coast  of  Ireland  is  mainly  supplied  with  Welsh  coal,  shipped 
at  Newport,  except  a  little  from  Swansea  and  Cardiff,  together  with  some 
anthracite  or  culm,  for  burning  lime. 

f .   d.       per  ton. 
Prices,— Jn  1841  Whitehaven  bituminous  coal,  at  Belfast  12  0  =  $2.90 
In  1842  "  «  "        Dublin  13  0  =  $3.12 

In  1844  "  "  "  «       12  0  =  *2.90 

"        In  1845  "  «*  «  "       19  3  =  »4.66 

The  advance  in  1845,  being  full  50  per  cent,  was  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  coal  for  making  iron,  and  for  locomotive  power,  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Tabk  of  annwd  importations  of  Coal  from  Great  Britain.f 


Tsan. 

Tom. 

Tear.. 

Too*. 

18 19 

669.660 

1826 

779,584 

1820 

606,4)0 

182S 

797,570 

1822 

694,024 

1829 

840,246 

1824 

09M29 

1835 

1,001^S 

1826 

738,453 

*  Mr.  Bicbeno'f  R«port  on  Poor  Lawt,  p.  41. 

t  ParlimenUr/  returni  of  revenue,  commerce,  fcc. 
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•  Import  Ady. — ^Until  1830»  there  was  impoaed  adaty  of  8f.  a  chaUroii'Oii' 
■ea-borne  coals;  also  a  coasting  datj  of  Is.  Hd.  per  ton.  These  are  dis- 
cootinued.  There  remained  a  qoayage  rate  of  ScL  per  toD»  and  a  toll  of 
Ad.  per  ton,  as  a  compensation  to  meters. 

ExporMimL — There  is  a  small  export  of  coal  to  foreign  parts,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract. 

Yean.  Tone.  Teara.  Toot. 

1833  8,946  1838  2,579 

1834  4,078  1839  3,715 

1835  2,095  1840  3,651 

1836  3,944  1841  6,140 

1837  3,410 

Tabk  of  BriHsh  Ooab  retained  Jor  Home  Consun^tion  in  Ireland,-^  7W- 

enitto/  averages.^ 

Tean.  Tont. 

Average  of  three  years,  ending  1790  338,934 

*<  «  1800  362,499 

<<  '<  1810  491,374 

"  "  1820  675,910 

•*  1826  711,876 

"  "  1830  796,773 

Average  of  two  years,  ending  1832  851 ,424 

XLI.  ANTRIM,  OR  BALLTCASTLE  COAL-FIELD. 

This  area,  occapying  the  extreme  north-east  extremity  of  Irdand, — has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Bryoe  in  the  Trans.  Oeol.  Society,  ?ol.  ▼.,  also  by 
Mr.  Griffiths,  and  since  by  other  geologists.  At  that  time  the  coal  was  not 
extensively  worked,  although  it  wss  formerly.  Tliis  area  is  surroanded  by 
trap  rocks,  which  are  newer  than  the  chalk  upon  which  they  rest 

Some  details  of  the  coal-field  were  published  in  1816,  by  Dr.  Berger,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare.  They  state  the  quality  to  be  of  the  kind  called 
slate  coal.  The  vein  then  worked  near  Ballycastle  was  four  and  a  half 
feet  thick.t  The  coal  measures  underlie  the  columnar  basalt  at  Fairhead, 
and  the  Gab  colliery  here  is  the  most  extensive  and  advantageous.  Formerly 
the  Ballycastle  collieries  used  to  send  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  tons 
yearly  to  market :  in  1816,  it  was  not  more  than  two  thousand  tons.  <<  Owing 
to  prejudice,  I  believe,  the  country  people  prefer  burning  turf  rather  than 
coals,  though  ultimately  more  expensive." 

Near  Gab  Cliff  colleries,  the  coal  is  intersected,  almost  at  right  angles,  by 
a  trap  dyke,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convert  the  bituminous  coal  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  on  each  side,  to  the  condition  of  cinder,  coke,  or 
antkraeite. 

A  newspaper  paragraph,  represents  the  bituminous  coal  of  a  larse  tract 
in  this  district,  as  being  nine  feet  thick ;  an  evident  exaggeration.!  Our 
opinion,  we  perceive,  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Mining 
Journal,  who  has  authority  for  stating  that  the  coal  seam  is  only  three  feet 
thick;  very  slaty,  and    principally  used  for  burning  lime;  as,  from  the 

^  Ptr)Uiii«ntar^  Ratarni. 

t  Dr.  Berger^-in  1816— with  map,  aad  aameroat  Mctioni  io  <y€o1.  TriDt.,  Vol.  m.,  old 

t  Dablin  MaU,  1840. 
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abundance  ofturfin  the  neigbboorbood  do  oae  thinks  of  luing  coak  The 
only  other  coal  seam,  near  BaUycaMie,  is  an  eighteen  inch  one.* 
•  The  Antrim  coal-field  occupies  the  country  on  both  sides  of  Fair  Head. 
The  colleries  have  been  wrought  at  a  very  remote  period,  but  no  coal  was 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  Railway  Commissioners'  Report,  in  1838;  owing 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  working  to  the  dip  of  the  old  excavations,  and 
partly  from  the  want  of  a  safe  harbor  for  shipping.t 

XLn.  ULSTER,  COUNTY  OF  TTRON£— DUNGANNON  BITUBflNOUS  COAL  BASIN. 

Dr.  Berger  appears  among  the  earliest  geological  writers  on  the  north  of 
Ireland.  At  that  time,  the  limits  of  this  coal-field  were  very  imperfectly 
known,  and  the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  define,  them.  Horses  were  the 
pnly  power  employed.  The  greatest  depth  of  piu  was  seventy-five  yards, 
and  only  thirteen  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  a  day  at  the  principal  shaft. 
Several  seams  occur,  the  main  one  being  six  feet  thick ;  but  the  coal  does 
not  cake,  and  the  six  feet  vein  alluded  to,  is  denominated  cannel  coal.} 
.  Area  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  Although  small,  this 
district  is  much  richer  in  valuable  beds  than  any  other  in  Ireland.  In  1833, 
nine  workable  seams  were  known ;  varying  from  three  to  n'me  feet  in  thick- 
ness.  At  Coal  Island,  six  beds  have  been  discovered  and  worked,  with 
various  success,  during  the  last  century  ;  but  the  stratification  is  so  imper- 
fect, and  the  consequent  difficulty  and  expense  of  working  the  miqes  have 
been  so  great,  that  the  adventurers  have  seldom  obtained  any  considerable 
profit  from  them.§ 

It  was  announced,  in  1846,  that  an  exceedingly  fine  bed  of  bituminous 
coal  was  discovered  near  Tyrone,  which  bed  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
thick. 

XLHL  TYRONE  COUNTY. 

A  small  area  of  coal  lies  to  the  west  of  this,  in  Ulster  Province,  supposed 
about  fifleen  square  miles. 

XLIY.  ULSTER,  M0NA6HAN  COUNTY. 

An  area  of  coal  of  about  two  hundred  square  miles.  The  coal-field  of 
Carrickmacross  rests  upon  a  small  tract  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
seams  have  not,  heretofore,  been  considered  thick  enough  to  be  worked  to 
advantage. 

XLV.    CAVAN  COUNTY. 

A  small  patch  of  coal  measures  lies  to  the  south  of  this,  containing  about 
fifteen  square  miles. 

XL VI.   LEITRIM  COUNTY  BITUMINOUS  COAL  DISTRICT,  PROVINCE  OF  ' 

CONNAUGHT. 

But  little  has  been  publicly  made  known  of  this  region,  and  the  area, 
therefore,  must  be  only  approximately  estimated,  as  approaching  to  three 
hundred  square  miles. 

•  Mr.  ^— <oiint,  in  Mining  Jonrntl,  Vol.  X.  p.  61.  t  Rtilwty  Report,  1838. 

X  From  Geol.  Snc.  London,  1816,  Vol.  III. 

i  Second  Report  of  the  Irish  Railway  CommiMionera. 
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Mr.  Griffith  has  given  i  sketch  of  this  coal-field. 

It  is  thought  that  after  the  Leinster  and  Munster  districts,  this  is  the  most 
important  in  Ireland,  tnd  particularly  with  reference  to  the  facilities  it  pos- 
sesses for  the  manufacture  of  iron* 

Seams  of  cod  and  ironstone  occur  in  the  north  part  of  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  to  the  west  of  Lough  Allen.  '*  These  bad  been  occasionally 
wrought  to  some  extent,  for  a  considerable  period,  but  in  general  to  the 
heavy  loss  of  those  by  whom  the  works  were  carried  on.  It  was,  however, 
contended  that  this  happened  from  the  want  of  capital,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  those  employed,  and  the  most  exaggerated  and  delusive  accounts 
were,  at  the  same  time,  published  of  the  value  of  the  mines.  At  length, 
during  the  memorable  year  1825,  three  companies  were  formed  for  working 
the  coal  and  iron  mines  at  Arigna  and  other  places  in  this  county.  One  of 
these  companies  after  examining  the  ground,  prudently  declined  proceed- 
ing any  further.  The  energies  of  another  were  paralyzed  by  the  fraud, 
jobbing,  and  mismanagement  of  some  of  its  directors  and  agents ;  and  the 
third,  (the  Irish  Mining  Company,)  an  enterprising  and  well-conducted 
association,  ultimately  abandoned  the  undertaking;  their  collieries  having 
proved,  if  not  absolutely  worthless,  not  worth  the  cost  of  working  them.''* 
We  believe  that  one  of  these  abandoned  undertakings  has  been  lately 
resumed. 

In  a  paper,  addressed  to  the  Geological  Society,  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  in  1833, 
the  author  describes  certain  organic  remains,  obtained  from  the  lower  shale 
beds  of  the  Connaught  coal-field. 

This  coal  district  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Allen,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  comprehends  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo.  According  to  the  description  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  it  consists  of  a  group  of  hills  of  considerable 
elevation.  The  coal  occurs  in  detached  basins^  near  the  summits  of  some 
of  the  hills.  It  has  never  been  extensively  wrought ;  and  as  there  is  only 
one  workable  bed  known,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  three  feet,  it  is 
not  probable  that  many  large  collieries  will  be  established  here.  The  Arigna 
iron  works  have  been  lately  at  work ;  and  cast-iron  of  excellent  quality 
is  made  there,  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  coal,  though  thin,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  smelting  of  iron :  the  ironstone  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  lime- 
stone is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.t 

This  iron  work,  although  recently  established,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  in 
which  iron  has  been  smelted  by  means  of  mineral  coal  in  Ireland.  The 
earliest  iron  mine  put  in  work  in  that  country,  was  in  the  year  1603.  As  the 
process  of  smelting  was  conducted  by  charcoal  fuel  alone,  the  supply  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  inadequate.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1700,  there 
was  an  extinction  of  this  manufacture  in  Ireland,  for  want  of  timber4 

XLVII.    THE  LEINSTER  OR  KILKENNY  COAL  DISTRICT. 

The  principal  anthracite  or  carbonaceous  region.  It  is  divided  into  three 
or  four  parts  or  basins,  by  intervening  mountain  limestone.  They  are  situa- 
ted principally  in  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Queen's  counties;  stretching  into 
Tipperary  in  Munster. 

Like  the  great  coal-fields  of  England,  these  rest  upon  mountain  limestone; 
but  the  coal  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  English  coals ;  or  rather  such 

*  Weld*!  Surrey  of  Roecommon,  p.  654. 

i  Second  Report  of  Irith  lUilway  CoromiMionen,  183S. 

t  MidUed  Mining  Commiieiooy  Firit  Report,  I843»  p.  17. 
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was  its  original  characterp  like  that  t>f  South  Wales,  -which  time  has  shown 
to  be  of  the  very  best  description. 

This  district  contains,  according  to  the  Railway  Commissioners'  Report, 
seven  workable  beds  of  coal,  regularly  stratified.  The  collieries  have  been 
worked  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  produced,  in  183S,  about  120,000  tons 
of  coal  and  culm.  The  former  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  malting^ 
the  latter  for  burning  lime.  The  upper  beds,  which  are  the  purest,  are 
now  nearly  exhausted;  but  three  of  the  lower  seams,  which  are  very  exten- 
sive, have  never  been  worked.* 

Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Dunn  agree  in  there  being  eight  beds  of  coal  here, 
between  the  surface  and  the  mountain  limestone,  l^e  latter  is  estimated 
at  500  fathoms  in  thickness,  reposing  upon  granite.  The  eight  coal  beds 
make  up  an  aggregate  thickness  of  near  23  feet 

XLVIII.    THE  CARLOW  OR  CASTLE  COMBER  COAL-FIELD,  IN  QUEEN'S  AND 
KILKENNY  COUNTIES,  LEINSTER. 

Anthracite. — The  coal  mines  of  Castle  Comber  or  Comer,  are  about  sixty 
miles  south-west  of  Dublin.  The  coal  burns  with  extreme  facility,  and 
without  producing  smoke ;  but  it  is  full  of  sulphur,  and  gives  out  a  blue 
flame,  with  a  very  pungent  odour,  from  the  abundance  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Another  mine  is  that  of  Ydof,  province  of  Leinster,  the  first  which  was 
discovered  in  Ireland ;  the  coal  is  so  abundant  as  to  supply  all  the  neigh- 
bouring district  It  is  very  heavy,  burning  in  the  manner  of  charcoal,  but 
maintaming  the  fire  much  longer.t 

The  Castle  Comer  coal-field,  in  Kilkenny,  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  in  1814,  and  more  recently  [1844]  by  Mr.  Dunn.  The  seams, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  "  Kilkenny  coal,"  are  three  and  four  feet  thick, 
and  consht  of  anthracite.     Its  specific  gravity  is  firom  1.500  to  1.600. 

The  annual  raisings  in  the  Leinster  coal  district  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Griffith,— 

Of  anthracite,  70,000  tons;  price  at  the  pit's  mouth,  205.  per  tons94.84 
Sofl  coal  or  culm,  100,000  tons;    "  **  55.  per  tonsil. 2 1 

Castle  Corner* — The  best  seams  of  Kilkenny  coal  occupy  5,000  acres  of 
the  Castle  Comer  Estate.  It  is  sent  to  Londonderry,  Cork,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  Dublin,  &c.,  by  various  channels.^  Mr.  Dunn  states  that,  not- 
withstanding the  high  price  of  this  coal,  the  wants  of  the  country  always 
absorbed  it.  Whilst  the  Swansea  coal  cost  65.  [$1.44]  and  some  other  of 
the  Welsh  coal  not  above  half  that  sum  at  the  mines,  the  Castle  Comer  coal 
cost  I85.  [$4.36]  per  ton  at  the  pits,  in  1844  ;  at  the  same  time  its  durability 
may  be  stated  at  half  as  strong  again  as  that  of  Swansea.  The  smoke  from 
this  coal  is  highly  sulphureous ;  and  being  heavier  than  commoii  air,  it  is  very 
offensive  in  houses  if  not  carried  properly  away. 

This  anthracite  was  previously  sold  at  the  pits  for  205.  [94.84]  per  ton, 
and  culm  sold  for  I8d.  per  kish  or  barrel3s45.  6d.  ft  1.10]  per  ton;  being 
greatly  used  by  poor  people  in  making  up  "  clay  balls." 

In  1827,  Mr.  Dunn  was  deputed  to  examine  the  property,  now  greatly 
depreciated,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  capable  of  improvement.  There 
were  then  about  60  pits  working,  which  were  seldom  more  than  100  yards 
from  each  other.    <*  Some  idea,"  adds  Mr.  Dunn,  **  may  be  formed  of  the 

*  Second  Report  of  the  Irish  Railway  CommiMionerf,  1888. 
t  Traite  de  I'eolairage  ao  6m»  par  Peloase  pere,  Parii,  1839^ 
t  Mr.  Griffith's  Geology  of  the  LeiMter  coal  dwtrict»  1814« 
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manner  in  whiich  tht  colliery  had  been  worked,  when  I  otKte  that,  from  fint 
to  last,  not  len  than  1200  shaftfl  have  been  sunk  upon  the  property." 

At  this  time  the  best  coal  sold  for  16«.  8d.  and  the  culm  at  3s.  4d.  per 
ton,  and  in  1829, 13s.  per  ton,  [83.13]  coal. 

Produce  of  these  Castle  Comer  mines  >*In  1828,  48,004  tons  coal  and 
culm;  in  1829,  38,204  tons  do. ;  in  1830,  30,545  tons  do. 

In  1833,  the  coal  proving  deficient,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the 
arrangements  were  broken  up,  and  the  mine  abandoned. 

The  Grand  Canal  Company's  colliery  at  Donane,  in  Queen's  county,  is 
now  working  with  greater  success.  The  Ruahe's  colliery  has  been  lately 
founded  by  an  English  company. 

PriuM  in  1843.--«oal,  12i.  [82.901-^ulm,  Ss.  id,  [80.80.]  At 
Donane  and  Castle  Comer,  16f.  [83.63]— Culm,  5j.  [81.20.]  Col- 
lier's  wages,  25.»80.48  per  day — Banksmen's  wages,  Is.  2<i.B8U.28  per 
day.  Engine  men,  Is.  M,  to  Is.  9d!,a80.40  per  day— at  Rushe's  Colliery, 
being  higher  wages  at  this  place  than  at  any  of  the  neighbouring  collieries.* 

At  the  same  time,  1843,  coal  miners'  wages  at  Bilston,  in  the  South  Stat 
fordshire  coal-field,  were  2s.  6^.  to  3s.a80.60  to  80.72  per  day.t 

In  1847,  a  good  seam  of  coal,  three  feet  two  inches  thick,  was  discovered 
on  the  lands  of  Blandsford,  in  Queen's  county. 

Coai  or  AiUhracUe  in  BataU, — At  Fairhead,  county  of  Antrim. 

XLIX.    KILKENNY. 
A  small  field  or  coal  area,  west  of  the  last — not  defined. 

L.    THE   8LIEV-AIUDAGH   TIPPERARY,   OR   KILLENAULE  ANTHRACITE 
COAL-FIELD,  CHIEFLY  IN  MUNSTER. 

This  is  an  area  extending  over  one  hundred  and  forty  square  hiiles,  or 
89,600  acres.  It  is  made  up  of  a  numerous  series  of  coal  basins;  ^ach 
from  fifty  to  seventy  yards  deep,  and  from  ?ise  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
yards  long.  The  coal  of  all  this  district,  as  well  as  of  the  Leinster  coal 
tract,  is  wholly  anthracite,  blind  coal,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture,  a  strong 
lustre,  and  thin  stratified  structure.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Coalbrook 
coal  is  1.610.     Fire-damp  is  entirely  unknown  throughout  this  district. 

Mr.  Weaver  has  reported  upon  this  coal-field,  in  the  Trans.  Geo!.  Society 
of  London ;  but  has  scarcely  furnished,  in  sufficient  abundance,  the  details 
required  for  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  this  region.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  small  amount  of  works  carried  on,  at  the  time,  within  these  limits. 

By  what  we  can  gather  from  a  somewhat  obscure  description,  the  coal 
^eams  of  Lismanrock  average  two  feet  thick;  producing  2,352  tons  of  coal 
per  acre,  each.  The  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  at  the  time  of  this 
communication,  1818,  was  I85.  per  ton,  and  of  culm,  6s.  Qd.  per  ton. 

The  three  last  fields  are  generally  comprised  as  "  the  Leinster  coal  dis- 
trict."t  ^  7         ^ 

According  to  the  railway  report,  in  1838,  this  coal-field  produced  annu- 
ally, 55,000  tons  of  coal,  and  53,350  tons  of  culm;  total,  108,350. 

The  principal  collieries  are  situated  at  Colebrook  and  at  Coolquil,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Killenaule.  The  railway  commissioners,  in  their  second 
report,  contemplated  employing  the  anthracite  of  this  region,  for  locomotive 
engines. 

*  Mr.  Dann't  Hiitory  oftho  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p.  146. 

t  Appendii  to  Midland  MiAtng  Comminioner'a  Report,  1843,  p.  91. 

t  Mr.  GriffiUi  oa  Uie  Leiastor  ooal  diairict.    Alao  Danii>a  Hiat.  of  the  ooal  trade,  p.  140. 
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The  Slievardagh  collieries  in  Tipperary  county  are  now  worked  wjth  great 
BQccesfl  and  flattering  proapecta.  The  coal  is  said  to  be  of  better  quafity 
than  usually  occurs  in  Ireland.  A  railroad  is  projected  into  this  district, 
which  will  open  a  wide  field  for  its  mineral  resources,* 

LI.    SOUTH  MUN8TER  ANTHRACTE  COAL-FISLD,  IN  LDfERICK  AND  KERRY 

COUNTIES. 

.  According  to  Mr.  Weaver,  it  is  about  one  thousand  square  miles,  or 
640,000  acres,  in  extent  Very  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  number 
of  veins  of  coal  or  culm  it  contains,  or  of  their  thickness,  as  there  has  not 
been  much  demand  for  it,  or  encouragement,  consequently,  to  search  for  it 
Mr.  Weaver  thinks  that  the  coal  seams  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
importance.  These  beds  lie  in  every  variety  of  position^  from  horizontal  to 
vertical. 

.  In  this  region  the  anthracite  is  generally  fragile,  and  hence  is  brought  to 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  small  coal,  bearing  the  common  name  of  culm. 

The  better  portion  of  this  district  has  beds  of  culm,  extending  from  two 
or  three  feet,  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  feet ;  subject  to  frequent  expansion 
and  contraction  between  the  walls,  which  sometimes  approach  very  near 
together.  In  the  other  partSj^  the  seams  are  commonly  from  eighteen  inch^ 
to  two  feet  thick,  only ;  consequently,  cannot  be  worked  to  much  profit. 

No  excavations  have  hitherto  [1835]  been  made  to  a  greater  depth  than 
eighty  yards  from  the  surface.  In  so  little  estimation  has  this  quality  of  coal 
been  heretofore  held,  perhaps  from  not  knowinff  how  to  burn  it  to  advan* 
tage  in  culinary  operations,  that  English  and  Welsh  bitupiinous  coals  are 
consumed  in  preference,  even  on  the  borders  and  within  the  limits  of  this 
coal  region.  For  burning  lime,  it  is  in  limited  request ;  and  one  colliery 
has  supplied  25,000  tons  annually,  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  Mr.  Weaver's  sections  exhibits  twenty-eight  seams  of  different 
dimensions.! 

Mr.  Ains worth  has  published  an  account  of  the  difls  and  caves  at  Balli- 
buhnian,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Near  Hunter's  Path,  he  mentions  seven 
beds  of  anthracite,  occurring  in  what  was  then  considered  to  be  transition 
clay  slate,  but  which  is  now  known  to  be  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  regular 
coal  measures  elsewhere. 

Col.  Sykes  has  described  a  part  of  the  same  coast  of  Kerry .f 

Mr.  Dunn  examined  some  of  the  anthracite  or  culm  beds  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shannon.  At  GUnagower 
he  found  the  beds  12  inches  thick.  The  price  of  this  coal,  which  is  chiefly 
used  for  burning  lime,  was,  in  1843,  Is.  4J.  per  barrel,  or  85. ss $1.92 
per  ton  at  the  pit.  At  LoughiH,  the  culm  is  seldom  more  than  14  inches 
thick.  Here  it  is  sold  for  25.  M.  per  barrel,  or  155.=93.G3  per  ton  at 
the  pit  Of  course  the  quantity  raised  is  inconsiderable ;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  culm  bed  extends  over  a  great  neighbourhood,  and  has  been  very 
little  explored.  The  price  it  commands  shows  the  value  attached  to  it.$ 
This  district  is  capable  of  supplying  the  country,  for  centuries  to  come,  with 
abundance  of  culm. || 

*  Mining  Journal,  November,  1846. 

t  GeologT  of  the  eattem  part  of  Ireland.    Also  peol.  Trani.  Vol.  Y.  fint  leriea. 

t  Procemlinga  of  Geological  Society,  VoL  II.  p.  394. 

i  Dunn'a  Hiatory  of  the  coal  trade,  1844,  p.  166. 

11  Railway  Commiiaioneri*  Report,  1838. 
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I>II.    NORTH  BfUNSTCR  ANTHRACITE  COAt-FIELD,  IN  CLARE  COUNTT» 

Is  about  five  hundred  square  miles,  or  320,000  acres,  in  area.  The  veins 
or  seams  of  coals  are  not  uniformly  co-extensive  with  the  coal-measures ;  at 
least  they  have  not  been  noticed.  Like  the  southern  coal-field,  these  seams 
are,  for  the  most  part,  thin.  They  lie,  in  general,  flat  or  horizontal.*  Mr» 
Weaver  appears  to  entertain  no  very  favorable  prospect  of  the  productive 
power  of  this  coal  district,  and  thinks  that  much  remains  to  be  done  **  in 
exploration  of  this  hitherto  untrodden  region."  That  period  may  yet  be  far 
distant,  if  we  look  merely  to  a  supply  of  fuel  for  local  consumption ;  since 
the  vast  tract  of  peat-bo2,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  coal-field,  and 
extending  from  Mount  Callan  to  Loup  Head,  is  provided  with  an  almost 
inexhaustible  store  of  that  useful  combustible. 

Several  coal  beds  occur  upon  Mount  Callan ;  others  are  exhibited  along 
the  shores  of  Mall  bay,  and  in  many  places  in  the  interior.! 

All  the  coal  of  the  province  of  Munster,  except  that  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  was  once  denominated  ''  transition  coal,"  by  Mr.  Weaver,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  true  coal  which  overlaid  the  mountain  limestone,  was  found 
in  the  latter  county  alone.^  This  is  adverted  to  in  his  anniversary  address 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  by  Professor  Sedgewick,  who  notes, 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Greywache  or  transition  series  of 
Ireland,  that  it  contains  beds  of  coal  or  anthracite.^ 

February  4th,  1835,  Mr.  Weaver  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society 
that  he  retracted  the  statement  previously  made,  and  that  he  was  now  satis- 
fied that  the  region  contained  the  regular  succession  of  old  red  sandstone, 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  coal  measures.  '<  I  am  now,  therefore," 
be  adds,  '*  convinced  that  both  the  North  and  the'South  Munster  coal  tracts 
are  referable  to  the  great  carboniferous  order."D 

Antrim, — Brown  coal^  Wood  coal,  Bovey  coal,  Fossil  wood,  or  LignUc-r- 
Accumulations  of  some  or  all  of  these  substances  occur  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  are  valuable  substitutes  for  stone-coal  and  peat  as  fuel.  Great 
quantities  are  found  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Two  beds  of  twenty-five  feet, 
one  of  nine  feet,  and  another  of  eighteen  inches,  have  been  known  and 
worked  for  a  great  many  years,  at  Portmore  and  other  places  on  the  east  side 
of  Lough  Neagh.  Another  bed  of  thirty  inches  has  long  been  worked  at 
Ballinderry,  consisting  of  bituminous  wood,  or  wood  coal.  This  much 
resembles  the  Surturbrand  of  Iceland.  Of  the  same  description  are  several 
veins  of  four,  or  five  feet  thick,  near  Ballintoy,  alternating  with  trap  rocks. 
Although  it  does  not  bum  well,  it  is  an  important  substitute  for  peat.  Also 
at  Killymorris,  near  the  centre  of  the  basaltic  area. 

A  remarkable  circumstance,  in  connection  with  this  species  of  lignite, 
has  long  been  noticed  at  Bengore  Head;  where  a  considerable  stratum  of 
fossil  wood  is  found  between  the  rows  of  basaltic  pillars.  It  underiies  the 
upper  columnar  trap  in  the  cliffs  of  Portnoffer,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  At  this  place  the  wood  coal  has  the  exterior  surface  of  some  of 
lis  fragments  penetrated  by  small  nests  ofaugite,  imperfectly  crystallized. 

Mr.  Grifiith  states  that  the  tertiary  lignites  of  the  basaltic  region  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  exhibit  a  variation,  in  thickness,  of  from  three  feet  to  thirty 
feet  in  the  space  of  100  yards.    At  Lough  Neagh,  these  tertiary  formations 

*  JaiikMon*t  Edinborgh  Joarnal,  October,  1830.  t  Penoy  Cyclopadia. 

t  Proceeding!  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  London.  Vol.  I.  p.  S31.        ^  Addren,  ISth  Feb.  183h 

II  Geol.  Proceeding!,  Vol.  II.  p.  1 19. 
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attain  a  thickness  of  2M  feet,*  composed  of  alternations  of  wood  cod,  day 
•and  sand.* 

2\ir/,  (English;)  Pecrf,  (Scotch;)  Tor/,  (German ;)  Tourbe,  {French ;) 
Turbary,  (a  peat  bog,)  from  the  Latin. 

So  excellent,  plentiful  and  cheap  is  this  description  of  fuel  in  Ireland,  that 
our  sketch  would  indeed  be  incomplel^  did  we  omit  to  mention  it.  Its  abund- 
ance and  accessibility  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  poorer  classes,  renders  it  of  no 
small  importance  among  the  natural  resources  of  the  island.  Not  only  is 
it  the  common  fuel  of  the  poor  in  the  interior,  and  indeed  of  all  classes  in 
some  districts,  but  it  is  also  brought  in  barges  by  the  grand  canal,  and  con- 
sumed to  a  great  amount  along  with,  or  instead  of  coal,  in  the  capital  itselft 

So  extensive  is  the  supply  of  peat  in  Ireland,  that  it  has  been  estimated 
to  .occupy  one-seventh  of  its  entire  surface.  One  of  the  mosses  of  the 
Shannon  is  described  by  Dr.  Boase  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles. 

The  supposed  deficiency  of  good  coal  in  Irdand  is  less  felt  as  regards 
domestic  than  manufacturing  purposes.  Mr.  John  Classon,  1645,  has  stated 
that  Ireland  has  two  canals,  running  from  Dublin,  through  2,000,000  acres 
of  turf  bog.  He  mentions,  among  other  instances  of  the  value  of  this  com- 
bustible, that  a  distillery  company,  by  the  judicious  management  of  a  bog, 
had  their  steam  power  for  half  the  cost  it  would  have  been  for  coals ;  and 
were,  at  the  same  time,  making  an  estate  of  reclaimed  land  for  themselves.^ 

The  red  peat  bogs,  which  Ibrm  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  this  country, 
are  chiefly  comprised  in  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland.  Unlike  the 
English  mosses,  they  are  rarely  level,  but  undulating ;  and  in  Donegal,  there 
is  a  bog  which  is  completely  diversified  with  hill  and  dale. 

These  bogs  consist  of  moist  vegetable  matter,  containing  a  great  deal  of 
stagnant  water  ,*  and,  after  heavy  rains,  fogs,  &c.,  sometimes  burst,  and  inun- 
date oroverwhelm  the  adjoining  country.^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  ]S42,Mr.  Griffith  illustrated 
the  mode  in  which  he  considered  the  coal  measures  had  been  formed,  by 
describing  the  general  condition  of  the  peat  bogs  of  Iteland.  They  appeared 
to  occupy  basins  which  had  originally  been  lakes,  but  the  peat  moss  had 
grown  up  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  afterwards,  by  capillarity,  rose  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  higher.  The  bases  of  these  bogs  consisted  of  clay,  covered  by 
a  layer  of  peat,  which  is  composed  of  rushes  and  flags.  Above  this  is 
another  bed  of  peat,  closely  resembling  cannel  coal,  possessing  a  conchoidal 
fractwrt,  and  hard  enough  to  be  worked  into  muff  boxes.  It  yielded  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  ashes,  and  contained  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron. 

This  bed  was  covered  with  black  peat,  containing  branches  and  twigs  of 
fir  or  pine,  oak,  yew,  and  hazel— only  the  bark  being  left;  and  where  whole 
trees  occurred,  the  roots  were  entirely  gone.  The  surface  was  formed  of 
ordinary  bog  moss,  (sphagnum^  neariy  white.  The  whole  amount  of  peat 
in  the  bog  to  which  Mr.  Griffith  referred  would,  he  thought,  form  a  coal 
seam  at  least  three  or  four  feet  thick. || 

We  have  seen  a  recent  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  area  of  peat  land 
in  Ireland  is  now  partially  diminished;  some  of  the  bogs  being  reclaimed 
and  converted  into  arable  land,  and  others  are  exhausted^  drained,  or  dug 
outfl 

*  ProoeediDgt  of  the  British  Atfociition  io  184S. 
t  Hittorv  ofFoMil  fuel.  %  Ibid.,  Janutry  3d,  1846. 

%  McColloch'B  Geographical  Gaietteer.    Also  his  Statistics  of  the  British  £mpire|  Vol.  I. 
p.  867. 
II  Meeting  of  the  British  Assbciatioa  hi  184S. 
T  Ifining  Joariial«  Oetoberi  1845. 
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CtnaUy  C3ar«.F~Theboff  of  Dounigh»  eastward  from  the  Fergus,  affords 
the  principal  supply  of  turbary  to  Eanis  and  Glare.  The  bogrs  in  this  dis- 
trict abound  in  timber.  A  fir  tree,  measuring  thirty-ooe  to  thirty-eight 
inches  in  diameter,  by  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  was  some  time  since  raised 
from  a  bog  near  Kilrush.  The  mode  of  finding  bog-timber  is  rather  remark- 
able. It  is  asceruined  that  the  dew^bes  not  lie  on  the  part  of  the  bog 
immediately  above  a  tree,  as  it  does  elsewhere.  Its  position  can  thus  be 
easily  ascertained  before  the  dews  rise  in  the  morning,  when  the  finder,  after 
probing  with  a  bog-auger,  to  ascertain  whether  the  wood  be  sound,  marks 
the  spot  with  a  spade,  and  proceeds  to  raise  the  timber  at  his  leisure.* 

The  series  of  extensive  bogs  in  the  central  part  of  the  island,  though 
separated  from  each  other,  have  received  the  common  name  of  <*  the  Bog  of 
Allen." 

They  vary  infinitely  in  wetness,  also  in  depth,  composition,  &c  They 
rest,  in  general,  upon  a  stratum  of  blue  clay,  based  on  limestone,  and  are 
invariably  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  Their  greatest  elevation,  however, 
does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet;  the  mean ^devatioa 
being  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  drainage  and  cultivation  of  these  extensive  portions  of  the  surfiice 
of  Ireland,  have  long  been  regarded  as  objects  of  great  national  importance^ 
and  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  they  might  be  effected 
at  no  very  great  expense.  But  there  are  few  examples  in  any  part  of  the 
island,  and  those  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  of  successfiil  bog  culti- 
vation. The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  drain  the  bogs  in  Ireland,  have  not 
been  veiy  advantageous ;  and  even  had  they  succeeded,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  bogs  would  hkfe  produced  any  considerable  return.  It  is,  indeed,  by 
no  means  clear,  supposing  them  to  be  quite  dried,  that  they  would  not,  in 
most  instances,  be  rendered  still  more  worthless  than  they  are  at  preseatt 

These  bogs  are,  however,  not  without  their  value.  They  supply  the 
mhabitants  extensively  with  their  fuel.  In  those  parts,  indeed,  where  bogs 
are  scarce,  they  are  the  most  valuable  properties  in  the  country.  In  not  a 
few  localities,  they  have  been  wholly  cut  out ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  and 
other  bogs  are  not  easily  accessible,  the  inhabitants  have  sustained  great 
privations  from  the  want  of  fuel.| 

Acres. 
Cultivated  land  in  Ireland,  14,603,473 

Unimproved  mountains  and  bogs,  5,340,736 


19,944,209 
Lakes,  455,399 


Out  of  this  nggrefftLie,  coal,  more  or  less,  is  esti- )       ,  ,  ooi  isaat 

mated  to  extend  ben'^th.  }«»''         ».881,600$ 

The  parliamentary  commission  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  several  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  practicability  of  draining  and  cultivating 
them,  reported  in'i8l4,  that  *' the  extent  of  peat  soil  in  Ireland  exceeds 
2,831,000  English  acres,  of  which  at  least  there  are  of  flat  red  bog, 

I 

*  Penny  Cyclopsdia,  ert.  Clara. 

t  WakeSeld'B  Acoovnt  of  Ireland,  p.  105. 

t  MoCoUoch,  Gaietteer. 

^  McCiilloch*B  SutiBtica  of  the  Britiah  Empire,  Vol.  I.  p.  399. 
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1^76,000  acres,  the  moet  valuable.* 
Of  moantain  bom.  on  the  surface  >  •  c^eze  aaa    a^ 
of  the  uplands,  {1,255,000   do 

Total,  2,831,000    do 


Total  area  of  Ireland,  20,399,608    do 

Mr.  Bicheno  remarks,  that  **  the  rainy  climate  of  Ireland,  and  the  wet 
occupations  of  the  people,  with  the  nature  of  their  food,  make  a  fire  more 
important  to  them  than  to  most  others;  and,  in  fact,  is  frequently  the  substi* 
*tute  for  clothing,  bedding,  and,  in  part,  shelter.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
bog,  the  measures  taken  in  former  times  to  extirpate  the  nation,  might  pro- 
bably have  succeeded :  but  the  bog  gave  them  a  degree  of  comfort  upon 
easy  terms,  and  enabled  them  to  live  under  severe  privations  of  another 
kind/t 

Mr.  Griffith,^  from  his  own  observation  during  twenty  years,  states  an 
example  of  peat  bog  having  grown  at  the  rate  of  two  inches  every  year ; — 
an  instance,  probably,  of  excessive  growth,  under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, yet  valuable  in  its  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  that  bog,  fitly  circum- 
stanced, still  continues  to  grow  with  undiminished  vigour.^ 

We  have  seen  an  estimate  in  circulation,  by  which  it  is  shown  how 
important  to  Ireland  are  her  peat  bogs,  in  furnishing  a  valuable  fuel,  inde^ 
pendent  of  her  deposits  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  According  to 
this  calculation,  the  space  occupied  by.  bog,  in  Ireland,  is  2,830,000  acres. 

If,  however,  the  quantity  capable  of  being  made  into  turf  be  taken  as  low 
as  2,000,000  acres,  and  at  the  average  depth  of  three  yards,  the  mass  of  fuel 
which  they  contain,  estimated  at  550  pounds  per  cubic  yard,  when  dry, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  6,338,666,666  tons. 

Taking,  therefore,  thevalueof  turf  as  compared  with  that  of  coal,  namely, 
as  9  is  to  54,  the  total  amount  of  turf  fud  in  Ireland,  is  equivalent,  in 
power,  to  above  470,000,000  tons  of  coal ;  which,  at  twelve  shillings  per 
ton,  is  worth  about  .£280,000,000  sterling,  or  91,335,000,000,  U.  S. 

Species  of  Lignites  found  in  the  Irish  Peat  bogs, — ^With  respect  to  the 
trees  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  Irish  bogs,  Mr.  Aher  remarks : 
**  Such  trees  have  generally  six  or  seven  feet  of  compact  peat  under  their 
roots,  which  are  found  standing  as  they  grew ;  evidently  proving  the  forma- 
tion of  peat  to  have  been  previous  to  the  growth  of  ihe  trees."||  In  the 
bogs  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Ordinance 
Survey,  in  1837,  the  fact  above  stated  may  be  verified  in  relation  to^r  frees, 
the  lowest  layer  of  which  is  underlaid  by  fi-om  three  to  five  feet  thick  of 
turf.  Not  so,  however,  with  oaks,  as  their  stumps  are  commonly  found  rest« 
ing  on  the  gravel  at  the  base  or  on  the  sides  of  the  small  hillocks  of  gravel 
and  sand,  which  so  often  stud  the  surfaces  of  bogs,  and  have  been  aptly 
called  "  islands"  by  Mr.  Aher,  and  ''hummocks"  by  the  Americans  of  the 
south.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  although  very  common,  that  successive  layers 
of  trees  or  stumps,  in  the  erect  position,  and  furnished  with  all  their  roots] 
are  found  at  distinctly  different  levels^  and  at  a  small  vertical  distance  from: 
each  other. YI 

*  Foarth  Report,  S8th  April,  1814. 

t  Ireland  and  iti  Economy,  p.  28. 

t  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  «  Bog  Reporta." 

i  Ordinance  Survey  of  die  County  of  Londeod^ny,  1887,  |»i  7. 

II  Mr.  Aher,  in  the  '<  Bog  Reporta." 

T  Ordinane*  Survej  and  Report  of  the  CMnty  of  Loadottdeny. 
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We  have  seen  (hat  the  bogs  contain  two  important  families  d*  trees,— the 
resinous  or  coniferous  trees,  which  grew  in  successive  layers  or  tiers  upcn 
the  ancient  surfaces  of  peat ;  and  the  hard-wooded,  non-resinous  trees,  which 
grew  upon  the  gravel  at  the  original  base.  Of  the  former,  the  prevailing 
tree  was  the.common  Scotch  pine  or  fir,  pinus  syhestris ;— of  the  latter, 
the  oak,  quercus  robur,  prevailed. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  note  here,  that  in  a  ''  Notice  of  a  Submarine 
Forest  in  Cardigan  bay,  North  Wales,"  the  author  remarks  on  the  occurrence 
therein  of  the  pinus  sylvestris,  although  the  Scotch  fir  is  now  excluded  from 
the  native  Flora.* 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  ON  PEAT  FORMATIONS. 

Mr.  Jameson  has  a  remark  that  we  must  not  overlook ;  that  peat  is  pecu- 
liar to  cold  or  cool  climates;  and  thus  nature  has  provided  the  constant 
means  of  supplying,  through  this  source,  the  necessities  of  the  people  who 
occupy  those  climates,  and  who  continually  require  fuel. 

In  Scodand,  it  is  observed  that  the  peat  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  ia 
more  decomposed  than  that  which  occurs  at  its  top;  and  that  the  lignites 
found  in  turr  bogs  or  mosses,  are  more  sound  upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
than  at  its  base.  It  is  also  observed  that  the  peat  of  the  south  of  England 
is  more  decomposed  than  that  of  the  north  of  Scotland :  and  the  peat  of 
France  has  more  of  the  coaly  appearance  than  that  of  England. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  warmer  climates,  vegetable  matter  is  more 
rapidly  decomposed,  until,  at  the  tropical  regions,  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  is  so  rapid,  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of  any  body 
of  the  substance  and  structure  of  peatt 

Cupreous  Peat  and  Lignites. — We  add  one  curious  fact  in  connection 
with  peat.  In  1812,  there  existed  a  bog  on  the  east  side  of  Glendore 
harbour,  in  Ireland,  which  was  so  much  impregnated  with  copper,  that  forty 
or  fifty  tons  of  dried  peat,  when  burned,  yielded  one  ton  of  ashes,  containing 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  copper. 

A  parallel  case  recently  occurred  in  North  Wales,  where  a  solution  of 
copper,  which  was  let  loose  by  accident  upon  an  adjacent  peat  bog,  affected 
and  impregnated  the  vegetable  fibre  in  preference  to  the  accompanying  soil. 
Mr.  Murchison  conceives,  with  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  copper  through 
the  vegetable  matter,  or  its  arrangement  around  the  thicker  branches  of  the 
fodsil  plants  in  the  thin  coal  beds  of  the  Zechstein  of  Permin,  Russia,  that 
they  attracted  around  them  the  cupriferous  matter  contained  in  the  transport- 
ing currents.  i 

SiHcified  or  calydonized  Peai,  is  noticed  as  occurring  in  Iceland,  with 
hyalite  or  opaliied  mosses,  by  M.  Eugene  Robert} 

Uses  and  adt^tation  of  Peat  to  various  econamieal  purposes. 

Charred^  coked,  or  carhanized  Peai. — ^This  substance  can  be  charred,  and 
rendered  fit  to  be  used  like  charcoal,  in  cookery  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses, in  the  same  way  as  wood  or  coal  is  chanml,  and  in  much  less  time. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  charred  by  some  families  on  the  kitchen  fire, 
thus : — take  a  dosen  or  fifteen  peats,  and  put  them  opoo  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  fire,  opon  edge.   They  will  soon  diiw  op  the  coal  fire,  and  \ 

•  IUt.  JuMi  Tt«M  r-PraeMdiBgs  G«ol.  Sod  Londoa,  Y«L  L  ^  407. 

t  Jmm«om>i  MiB«n]«f7  oTUm  Scottidi  biM,  m.  \5SL 

t  BidliMa  4e  SociMft  Glotof^M  4«  FruM,  IMS  XI.  p.  360. 
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red  in  a  short  time ;  after  being  turned  aboaf »  once  or  twice,  and  they  hate 
ceased  to  smoke,  they  are  sufficiently  charred,  and  may  be  removed  to  the 
stoves.  By  following  this  plan  you  keep  up  the  kitchen  fire,  and  have,  at 
the  same  time,  with  very  little  trouble,  a  supply  of  the  besft  charred  peat,  per- 
fectly free  from  smoke ;  and  the  vapour  is  by  no  means  so  noxious  as  char- 
coal made  from  wood.  Peats,  charred  in  this  way  may  be  used  in  a  chafer, 
in  any  room,  without  danger  arising  from  the  vapour.* 

See  abstracts  of  numerous  reports  on  this  subject,  in  this  work,  under  the 
heads,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  France,  Scotland,  &c  Also  for 
steam  purposes  in  Holland. 

For  the  production  of  gunpowder^  many  varieties  of  peat  are  superior  to 
the  charcoal  of  dogwood  and  alder. 

For  gas,  its  properties  have  been  sererely  tested  in  Dublin,  Paris,  and 
Plymouth :  yielding  about  the  same  as  the  .Newcastle  coal,  but  its  light  is 
superior  in  brilliancy  and  power. 

For  pavements,  when  combined  with  an  artificial  asphaltum,  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  coal  tar,  it  forms  a  solid  and  elastic  road,  superior  in 
many  respects  to  native  asphaltum.  The  tendency  of  this  artifichil  asphalte 
to  crack  and  break,  is  counteracted  by  the  strong  fibre  of  the  turf;  which, 
if  added  to  the  chalk  and  tar,  while  warm,  acts  as  a  binder  when  the  mass  is 
cooled,  and  obviates  its  brittleness.t 

Anafysis  of  Irish  peat,  of  an  inferior  quality,  firom  the  Bog  of  Allen ; 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  calorific  power,  by  Mr.  G.  Cowper  of  Lon- 
don. The  experiment  was  pursued  by  the  litharge  test,  recommended  by 
Berthier.  This  consists  in  mixing  a  given  weight  of  the  fuel  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  litharge,  and  heating  it  in  a  crucible;  the  heating  power  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lead  reduced. 

By  Mr.  Cowper's  experiments,  the  following  comparative  results  were  ob- 
tained, being  averages  of  six  or  eight  experiments  each. 

10  grs.  of  good  Newcastle  coal  gave  284  grs. 
10  grs.  of  oven  coke,  -  -  302  grs. 
10  grs.  of  common  peat,  -  -  144  grs. 
10  grs.  of  same,  coked  in  a  crucible,  259  grs. 

''  The  foregoing  analysis  is  founded  upon  a  well  known  fact,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat,  generated  during  the  combustion  of  any  fuel,  is  in  exact 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  the  process.  Hence,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  relative  calorific. power  of  different  kinds  of  fuel,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  each  consumes  in 
burning."! 

These  experiments  show  that  seven  tons  of  peat  coke  are  equal  to  six 
tons  of  good  coal  coke. 

Professor  Everitt's  experiments,  similarly  conducted,  show  that 
10  grs.  of  peat  coke,  picked  surface,  gave  277  grs. 
10  grs.  of  peat  coke,  lower  strata,  gave       250  grs. 
10  grs.  of  pressed  peat,  gave  -  137  grs. 

AppUcation  of  Peai  to  Iron  making. 

It  has  been  asked,  can  peat  be  advantageously  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron?  Generally  speaking,  the  answer  has  been  in  the  negative.    Yet  ex- 

*  Loadon'f  Encjclopedit  orAffricallare,  1831,  p.  747. 
t  Farmer'^  Magasine,  Vol.  XVll. 
X  Byrne  on  CompreiMd  Peat,  Botton,  1841^  p.  11. 
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perience  proves  that  ia  sach  a  matter  we  ought  not  to  pronoanee  a«  abso- 
lute opinion. 

The  history  of  the  making  of  iron  with  bitaminomi  coal  or  coke,  in  the 
most  striking  instance  of  this  truth.  The  English  forge-masters  maintained, 
Hith  all  the  energy  of  conviction,  that  pit^coal  could  never  be  used  in  the 
fabrication  of  iron ;  and  they  treated  with  ridicule  all  who  made  such  at- 
tempts. We  have  witnessed  the  triumphal  results,  and  its  universal  and 
successful  application.  So  also  with  the  employment  of  anthracite  or  stone 
coal  in  the  process  of  iron  making.  It  had  baffled,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
every  attempt  to  employ  it ;  and  but  a  short  time  ago  it  was  pronounced  so 
surrounded  with  difficulty  as  to  be  impracticable.  We  now  see  that  it  is 
managed  with  equal  or  even  more  facility  than  with  the  bituminous  coal. 

We  shall  show,  in  the  progress  of  these  pages,  that  it  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable to  employ  peat  as  the  fuel  in  fabricating  iron,  but  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  absolutely  in  full  operation  on  an  extensive  scale;  not  only  in 
high  furnaces,  but  in  puddlmg  and  refining:  in  cubilot  and  in  reverberatory 
furnaces ;  in  forges ;  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  processes  of  iron  manufacture 

The  countridb  where  this  combustible  is  so  employed,  on  a  large  scale, 
are  France,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Westjrfialia,  Wurtemberg,  and  in  several  ad- 
jacent provinces ;  thus  settling  this  question  in  the  only  way  it  ought  to  be 
answered ;  practically  and  successfully. 

Tabk  of*  Analysis  of  Peat,  bnth  in  the  Raw  and  the  Carbonized  Slate. 


By  whom  analyied. 

Carbon, 
Pereenc. 

Vaporisable 
■Batter, 
Per  cent. 

Cinder, 
Percent. 

LoeaUty  and  Deaeripckm. 

David  Muahet,  Eaq. 
Dr.  Kane, 

M.  Marcher,           i 

M.  Debette, 

M.  Berthier,            | 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackiony 
M.  Sawge, 
M.  Diday, 

26.20 
61.04 
05.00 

ry.oo 

67.00 
S8.00 
24.40 

;ii.oo 

22.00 
9.00 

72.60 
37.13 
22.00 
48.00 
30.00 
28.00 
70  60 
72.00 
69.70 
68.00 

2.20* 
1.83 

13.00 

Id.OO 
3.00 

17.40 
6.00 
7.00 
8.30 

33.00 

Scotch  peat,  raw  aute. 
Bog  of  Allen,  Ireland. 
Carbonized  peat. 
Raw  atate. 

carbonized  f 

Maine,  U.  B.,  raw  atate. 
Ardennes,  France,  raw. 
Baaae-Alpea,  France,  raw. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  republished  l^y  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Byrne,  he 
remhrks  that  charcoal  iron  is  the  best  known  at  present  in  the  markets; 
and  that  such  is  its  value  and  superiority,  that  large  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  England  from  India  and  China,  and  sold  at  the  enormous 
price  of  ^36  [9173]  per  ton.  Mr.  Byrne  contends  that  Peat  C6ke  is  of 
still  greater  value  than  the  best  charcoal,  and  that  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
it  stands  unrivalled  as  a  fuel. 

When  properly  compressed,  two  tons  of  peat  coke  occupy  no  more  space 
than  one  of  charcoal :  consequently,  where  intensity  of  heat  is  an  object,  a 
much  higher  temperature  can  be  obtained  from  peat  coke  than  from  the 
hardest  and  closest  charcoal.* 

Professor  Everitt's  investigations  of  the  common  Lancashire  peat  show 
that  in  regard  to  comparative  specific  gravity — 

Compressed  peat  possesses  1.160 

Less  pressed,  .910 

Peat  coke,  hard  pressed,  1.040 

Less  pressed,  .913 

Charcoal  from  hard  woods,  .400  to  .625 

*  Obaervatione  on  th^  naei  and  advantage!  of  compreaied  P^at,  by  Alex.  8.  Byrne,  1841, 
abridged  from  the  American  Repertory. 
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Hence  k  appears  that  the  coke  prepared  from  eompreased  peat  is  near!  j 
doable  the  density  of  ordinary  charcoal.  In  common  practice  it  is  estima- 
ted that  100  lb&  of  charcoal  occupy  the  same  space  as  200  lbs.  of  coke. 
Peat  coke  would  occupy,  we^ht  for  weight,  the  same  space  as  common 
coke. 

Professor  Everitt  adds,  that  *'  where  balk  of  stowage  and  high  intensity  of 
heat  are  important  considerations,  the  peat  coke  is  superior  to  wood  char- 
coal." Moreover,  the  density  of  peat  coke,  by  means  of  a  stamper  press 
and  the  use  of  heat,  can  be  carried  up  to  1.359,  which  increases  the  com- 
parison in  its  fiivor. 

The  admixture  of  peat,  even  in  its  natural  state,  with  common  coke,  in' 
smelting  iron,  materially  improves  its  quality ;  in  some  instances  changing 
the  pig  metal  from  the  state  of  "  white  iron"  to  that  of  ^<  gray  iron,"  techni- 
cally called  "foundery." 

Good  peat  is  shown  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  fad,  not  only  for  the 
process  just  mentioned,  but  in  welding,  and  for  softening  steel  plates,  &c. 

For  the  finer  iron  works,  turf  and  turf-charcoal  are  kngwn  to  be  better 
than  wood  charcoal.  Dr.  Kane  shows  that  the  precious  Baltic  iron,  for 
which  from  ^15  to  £35  per  ton  is  given,  could  be  equalled  by  Irish  iron, 
smelted  by  Irish  turf,  for  ;^6  6s.  per  ton.* 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  iVon,  manufactured  with  peat  fuel,  is 
more  malleable  than  Swedish ;  and  that  tools  made  from  it  are  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  peat  can  be  used  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  but  with  a  diminished  produce;  yet  the  working  of  iron  by  this 
fuel  is  known  to  improve  its  quality,  and  the  welds,  especially,  are  superior 
to  those  made  with  coal.t 

It  has  been  proved  that,  afier  peat  has  been  well  carbonized,  it  may  be 
employed  in  puddling  and  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  forges*  As  to  its 
use  in  blast  furnaces,  peat,  which  is  the  lightest  of  all  coals,  would  conse- 
quently seem  to  be  the  least  fitted  for  the  reduction  of  ores.|  But  even 
this  difficulty  has,  in  great  measure,  been  surmounted  in  the  high  furnaces 
of  Germany. 

M.  v.  Lamy  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  heat  given  out  by  peat,  in  burning,  compared  with  other  combustibles : 
the  results  are  as  follows : 

One  kilogramme,  or  2i  lbs.,  of  the  varieties  of  fuel  mentioned  below, 
evolved  of  caloric  the  following  parts: 


Wood  charcoal,  75  parts. 

Coal-coke,  66    " 

Charred  peat,  63    <' 

Raw  peat,  25  to  30    " 


Bituminous  coal,  60  parts. 

Charred  wood,  39    " 

Dry  wood,  36     •' 

Wood  with  Jth  moisture,  27    « 


Thus,  as  regards  charred  peat,  or  turf  charcoal,  it  appears  preferable  to 
coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  is  almost  equal  to  wood  charcoal. 

Compressed  peat,  dried  in  a  furnace,  could  be  used  with  decided  advan- 
tage in  a  puddling  furnace.^  In  fact,  it  is  already  in  extensive  use,  and  the 
results  have  been  very  carefully  investigated  by  men  of  science,  as  well  as 
of  profound  practical  attainments,  more  especially  in  the  iron  districts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire. 

*  The  Indnitrial  Resoiirces  of  Ireland,  by  Robert  Kane,  M.  D.,  1844. 

t  Mining  Journal,  Dec.  6th,  1846. 

t  On  the  applicabilitj  of  peat  to  mannfactoring  iron— Bfining  Review,  1840,  p.  46. 

i  Mining  Review,  quoting  I'Ancre,  p.  58. 
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Prepared  Turf  or  Peat  for  steam  pwrposes,  and  im  varums  processes  of 
working  iron  and  stetl'^A  patent  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  WilliaiiM»  man- 
aging director  of  the  Dublin  Steam  *  Navigation  Company,  for  a  method  of 
converting  the  lightest  and  purest  beds  of  peat  moss,  or  bog,  into  the  four 
following  products :  each  of  which  possesses  very  valuable  properties. 

1.  A  brown  com bustible,^sol id— -denser  than  oak. 

2.  A  charcoal,  twice  as  compact  as  that  of  bard  wood. 

3.  A  factitious  coal. 

4.  A  factitious  coke. 

Mr.  D'Ernst,  artificer  of  fire  works  to  Vauxhall,  has  proved,  by  the  severe 
test  of  colored  fires,  that  the  turf  charcoal  of  Mr.  Williams  is  twenty  per 
cent,  more  combustible  than  that  of  oak.  Mr.  Oldham,  engineer  of  the 
bank  of  England,  has  applied  it  in  softening  bis  steel  plates  and  dies,  with 
remarkable  success. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  results  is,  that  with  ten  cwts.  of  the  fiicti- 
tious  coal,  the  same  «team  power  is  now  obtained,  in  navigating  the  com- 
pany's ships,  as  with  seventeen  and  a  half  cwts.  of  pit  coal,  alone ;  thereby 
saving  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  stowage' of  fuel.  What  a  prospect  is  thus 
opened  of  turning  to  admirable  account,  the  now  unprofitable  bogs  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  of  producing,  from  their  inexhaustible  and  reproductive  stores,  a 
superior  fuel,  for  every  purpose  of  aha  and  engineering  1* 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Le  Sage,  charred  ordinary  turf  seems  to  be 
capable  of  producing  a  far  more  intense  heat  than  common  charcoal.  It 
has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  fuel  for  case-hardening  iron  ;  temper- 
ing steel ;  forging  horse-shoes ;  and  welding  gun  barrels.f  Since  turf  is 
partially  carbonized  in  its  native  state,  when  it  is  condensed  by  the  hydrau- 
lic press,  and  fully  charred,  it  must  evidently  afford  a  charcoal  very  superior 
in  calorific  power,  to  the  porous  substance  generated  from  wood  by  fire. 

It  was  announced,  a  few  years  ago,  as  an  important  fact,  that  the  steam- 
ers, plying  between  Limerick,  Glare,  and  Kilrush,  in  Ireland,  were  using 
peat  for  their  fuel.  The  Garry-Owen,  ateamer,  has  made  the  passage 
between  Kilrush  and  Limerick,  fired  with  turf,  [although  in  the  midst  of  a 
coal  region,]  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  We  have  been  recently 
told  that  the  Shannon  steamers  mostly  use  it,  and  that  it  is  growing  into 
use  in  mills  and  factor ies.| 

Turf  forms  an  important  article  of  transportation,  to  Dublin,  &c.,  on 
the  Grand  canal.     In  (831,  48,01)0  tons  were  conveyed  on  this  canal. 

The  city  of  Londonderry  receives  its  supplies  of  turf  from  the  county  of 
Donegal.^ 

See  further,  various  details  as  to  the  value  and  uses  of  peat,  under  the 
beads  of  Holland,  Edgland,  Hanover,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  France,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  the  United  States. 

We  continue  our  notices,  derived  from  various  sources,  of  the  importance 
of  this  heretofore  neglected  species  of  combustible. 

The  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal  of  London,  in  an  able  article,  of  Dec. 
20th,  1845,  warmly  advocates  this  subject,  with  reference  to  Ireland.  He 
remarks  that  among  the  numerous  resources  which  nature  has  placed  in  such 
profusion  throughout  Ireland,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  to  such  a  prolific 
extent,  or  in  comparison,  so  little  valued  or  turned  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  so  eminently  calculated,  as  peat  or  turf. 

•  Ure'f  Dictionary  of  ArU  ind  Manafactaret.        t  Repertoir  of  Art«,  Vol.  V. 
t  The  Industrial  Resource!  ofIreIai:d,  by  Robert  Kane,  M.  D.,  1844. 
%  Ordinance  Survey  of  Londonderry— p.  900,  Vol.  I. 
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From  Dr.  Kane  we  ascertain  that  the  light  tarf,  which  is  so  much  barnedi 
weighs  500  lbs.  per  cubic  yard ;  while  the  roost  dense  varies  from  900  to 
1 100  lbs.,  being  about  half  the  average  weight  of  coal.  Thus,  furnaces,  to 
burn  a  similar  weight  of  coal  and  turf,  would  require  double  the  volume  of 
the  latter. 

We  have  alluded,  in  a  previous  page,  to  Mr.  WilJiams*  prepared  turf. 
His  method  of  preparing  it,  is  as  follows.  When  freshly  cut,  the  fibre  of  the 
peat  is  broken  up,  and  the  mass  is  placed  between  cloths  and  pressed  by  a 
powerful  hydraulic  press ;  which  condenses  it  to  one  third  of  its  original 
volume,  and  to  three  fifths  of  its  weight,  through  the  loss  of  moisture. » 

This  condensed  peat,  when  carbonized,  gives  a  fine  coherent  coke,  con- 
taining little  ashes,  and  amounts  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
turf.  Its  density  is  greater  than  wood-charcoal,  and  it  can  be  manufactured 
for  2O5.  per  ton. 

That  this  combustible  can  be  successfully  employed  in  iron  works,  in  the 
puddling  and  second  fiision,  in  the  re-heating  and  rolling  of  the  metal, — in- 
fact,  in  all  the  operations  which  are  effected  with  coal  in  England,  is  practi- 
cally ^demonstrated  in  the  furnaces  of  Ransko,  in  Bohemia,  and  of  Konigs- 
brunn  in  Bavaria,  the  details  of  which  appear  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

A  work  has  been  published,  1845*-6,  by  Mr.  Mallet,  of  Dublin,  '<on  the 
artificial  preparation  of  turf,"  showing  the  immense  advantage  to  Ireland  is, 
or  rather  might  be,  its  peat-bogs.  We  have  no  room  here  for  details  of  his 
experiments.  He  considers  the  best  method  of  taking  turf,  instead  of 
cutting  it  into  sods,  is,  to  work  it  up  like  mortar,  and  thus  to  break  the  fibre, 
and  mould  it  into  bricks;  which  are  afterwards  kiln-dried. 

M.  Goldenberg  has  reported  on  the  successful  employment  of  gas,  obtain- 
ed from  peat,  for  the  refining  of  iron  and  the  puddling  of  steel,  in  various 
parts  of  Germany. 

He  considers  that  the  successful  result  of  this  method  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  whole  of  northern  Germany,  where  extensive  beds 
of  turf  and  lignite  prevail. 

In  their  solid  state,  these  combustibles  have,  heretofore,  been  of  little  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  nietal ;  but  being  reduced  into  gas,  they  become  a 
great  resource  to  those  districts. 

The  same  process  would  not  be  less  beneficial  to  France,  which  possesses 
some  very  rich  peat  bogs,  and  scarcely  turned  to  use. 

It  is  also  adopted  in  Sweden,  where  coal  is  scarce. 

Iron  manufactured  thrtntgh  the  agency  of  Peat. 

Ireland  has  heretofore  paid  one  million  sterling  annually  to  England  for 
iron.  It  is  now  contemplated  that  she  will  not  only  keep  at  home  this 
amount  of  capital,  but  will  even  receive  a  much  larger  sum  from  England 
for  a  description  of  iron  which  the  latter  cannot  do  without,  and  Which,  for 
want  of  peat  or  charcoal,  she  cannot  manufacture. 

It  is  expected  that  Ireland  will  henceforward  have  it  in  her  power  to  sup- 
ply this  iron  on  better  terms  than  it  can  be  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  large  sums  now  paid  for  foreign  iron,  will  be  spent 
in  the  former  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  its  population.* 

We  can  find  but  little  further  space  to  cite  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  peat  of  Ireland  the  facts  and  opinions  with  which  intelligent 
persons  have  recently  furnished  us.     Among  others  is  an  able  pamphlet  by 

*  £ditorial  remariu,  Mining  Joornal,  July  11, 1846. 
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J.  W.  Rogers,  pointing  out  a  mode  for  the  permanent  employment  of  the 
overplus  laboariag  population  of  that  eoantry.  He  auggeata  the  employ- 
ing them  in  preparing  different  kinds  of  fuel  from  the  immense  bog  districts. 
The  writer  "  haa  been  in  the  habit  of  having  peat  charcoal  prepared  for 
aroith's  use,  infinitely  in  preference  to  any  coal,"  and  states  that  "  if  within 
the  reach  of  the  manufactories  of  iron,  at  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  pro- 
duced, no  other  fuel  would  be  used.*'  We  add  the  following  extract  from 
this  work  : — ■> 

"Charcoal  of  peat  has  been  found,  by  analysis,  Co  possess  almost  identical 
qualities  with  wood  charcoal.  Prepared,  aa  it  hitherto  has  been,  however, 
h  is  more  friable,  and  therefore  more  fitted  for  many  purposea— >sttch  aa  the 
working  of  iron,  manufactnre  of  gunpowder,  &c.,  &c.,  and  also  aa  a  fer- 
tiliaer*— the  great  value  of  which  is  not  known  in  this  country ;  but  peat 
charcoal  is  quite  capable  of  being  prepared  so  as  to  obtain  a  density,  little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  wood  charcoal." 

The  calorific  value  of  peat  coke  may  be  commercially  averaged  as  equal 
to  coal  coke.  The  evaporative  powera  of  the  two  are  nearly  equal; 
but  peat  coke  has  the  advantage  of  freedom  from  sulphur.  Its  superiority 
is  decided  when  used  for  the  following  purposes  :-^ 

For  the  working  of  malleable  iron. 

For  melting  unmalleable  or  cast-iron. 

For  all  descriptions  of  braasand  copper  work;  and 

For  the  smelting  and  general  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore.* 

Mr.  Rogers  has  followed  up  this  interesting  subject  by  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Appeal  for  the  Iriah  Peaaantry,"  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  the 
Irish  peat  He  remarka  that  "  when  compressed  coke  is  carbonized,  it 
gives  a  fine  coherent  coke,  which  contains  very  little  aah,  and  amounts  to 
about  thirty  per  cent,  of  its  weight  The  density  of  this  coke  is  greater 
than  that  of  charcoal<^beinff  found  to  range  from  0.913  to  1.040."  The 
objection,  as  regards  ships  of  war  in  action,  that  the  splintering  is  so  great, 
that  this  material  cannot  be  safely  employed,  is  met  by  the  assertion  that  the 
evil  entirely  arises  from  one  cause— that  of  irota  being  now  made  solely  by 
sulphureous  fuel.    Iron  made  with  the  peat  charcoal  will  not  splinter. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Mining  Journal  that  the  amiths  in  the  country  sur- 
rounding Dartmoor  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  get  the  peat  for  charring, 
and  that  horse-shoes  made  with  it  are  known  to  produce  almost  doabte 
price.t 

*  Mining  Joanial,  October  Sltt,  1846.  t  Ibid.  January  30. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


Area  of  France  202,125  square  miles;  or  by  the  returns  of  1646, 
527,686  square  kilometres  =  203,686  square  miles.  By  the  returns  of 
1836,  127,045,650  English  acres.  By  those  of  1846, 130,359,000  English 
acres. 

Population  in  1831,  32,569,223  persons.  In  1842,  34,194,875  persons 
In  1846,  35,400,486  persons. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  and  their  equivalents. 

SoU.-^!  Kilogramme  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  155  Napoleons  or 
20  franc  pieces. 

1  Gold  Napoleon  or  new  Louis  »  16s.  2J.  Eng.  a  $3.86  U.  S.  a  20 
francs. 

1  Livre  &s  1  sovereign  s  j^l  sterling,  sa  24  francs  76c.  &»  $4.84  U.  S. 

Par  value  in  London  of  ^£1  sterling  s=  25  francs  57  cen. 

Silver. — 1  Kilogramme  [one-tenth  alloy]  is  coined  into  200  francs. 

250  Francs  of  the  Paris  mint  are  equal  to  100  Sicca  Rupees.     ** 

1  Franc  =  9d,  69dee,  Eng.,  generally  estimated  at  \0d,  »  90.19^  U.  S. 

The  franc  is  divided  into  10  decimes  =  Orf.  .969  each.  100  centimes  = 
Od.  .0969  each. 

5  Franc  piece  »  45.  04dec.  Eng.  currency  a  45.  Sd.  Canada  currency, 
=  $0.97  U.  S. 

1  English  sovereign  rs  24  francs  76  cen. 

1  English  shilling  »  1  franc  16  cen. 

5  Shilling-piece  =  1  crown  =>  5  francs  80  cen. 

1  United  States  dollar  =»  $1.00  ^  5.18  francs  =  4.16  Eng.  shillings. 

1  Million  of  francs  »  £40,000  =  $193,500. 

Weights. 

1  Kilogramme  »  1000  grammes  =  2  Ihs.  3  oz.  4}  dr.  Eng.  a  2  lbs. 
204  dec.  avoir. 

1  Gramme  is  the  1000th  part  of  a  kilogramme. 

1  Livre  usuelle  or  French  pound  »  500  grammes  »  1  lb.  1  oz.  lOi 
dr.  as  1  lb.  1  dec.  a  7717  English  grains. 

1  Metrical  quintal  a  0  ton  0985  s  220  lbs.  »486  dec.  English 

10.1465  Metr.  quin.  [of  100  kilogj  »  1  ton  English  »2240  lbs. 

1014.  65  Kilogrammes  a  1  ton  Eng.  a  10.146  metr.  quintals. 

1  Metrical  tonne  a  1000  kilogrammes,  for  coal,  10  metr.  quintals  »  20 
German  centners  or  quintals. 

1  Metrical  tonne  =»  2207  lbs.  English. 
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1  Ton  English  ■■  10  qain.  15»940, 
1  Metr.  quia.  Eng.  —0.09843. 


Measures  of  Length. 

!Pied  usuel  *•  foot  1  inch  l22deo.  ssl^of  1  toise. 
French  foot  mm  3.048  decimetres  a  12.78  Eng.  inches. 


1 

1  French  metre  »  3  feet  3  inches  37  dec.  —  39  In.  371  dec  =  3  feet 
28  dec.  Erg. 

J  Centimetre  —  0.39371  inches. 

J  Decimetre  —  3.9371  inches. 

I  Decametre  —  32.809  feet. 

1  Hectometre  —  109  yards  1  foot  1  inch. 

I  Kilometre  —  10  93  yards  633  dec. 

161.024  Kilometres  —  100  English  miles. 

1  Myriamdtre  a  10, 936  yards,  330  dec.  «■  6  miles  1  furlong,  28  poles. 

1  English  mile  sm  \.Q  kilometres;  3  English  miles  »  4.8  kilometres; 
5  English  miles  »  8.0  kilometres;  10  English  miles  a  16  kilometres; 
20  English  miles  —  32  kilometres;  25  English  miles  a  40}  kilometres; 
30  English  miles  »  48  kilometres;  40  English  miles  ss  to  64  kilometres; 
50  English  miles  bb  85}  kilometres  ;  60  English  miles  &■  96  kilometres ; 
70  English  miles  b  113  kilometres;  80  English  miles  a  129  kilometres; 
90  English  miles  n  145  kilometres;  100  English  miles  »■  161  kilomeues. 

1  English  mile  b  1640  metres. 

1  Toise  usuelle  »  6  feet  6  inches  735  dec.  a  6  metres  57  dec. 

1  Aune  usuelle  —  1  yard  3  dec.  Eng.  a>  3  feet  llj  inches  Eng. 

1  League  —  2000  toises  ^  2  miles  743  yards  —  4263  yards  English  — 
3898  kilom.;  36,214  leagues  a  100  English  miles. 

Measures  of  Capacity, 

1  Litre  is  a  cube  of  which  the  side  is  l-lOth  of  1  metre  «■  1.763  pint 
«>0.264  gallon. 

I  Decalitre  «■  2  gallon  1  pint  60  dec. 
I  1  Hectolitre  »  90  kilogrammes  »  2.838  bushels  >■  3^  cubic  feet  »  22 

imperial  gallons. 

11.26  Hectolitres  ■■  1  ton  English. 

I  Wheel-barrow  load  »  J  of  1  hectolitre  s  150  lbs.,  nearly. 
1  French  Boisseau  usuel  ss  0.354  English  bu 

I  London  chaldron  a  25}  quintals  or  cwt.  «   1295  kilog.  a  17.26 
hectolitres. 
\  1  Newcastle  chaldron   a  53  quintals  or  cwt.  ■■  2991  kilog.  »  36 

I  hectolitres. 

!  1  Muid  -.  1.124.  hhds. 


Measures  of  SoUdity, 

1  Stere  ■■  1  cubic  metre  a  35.3174  cubic  feet  English,  for  stone,  peat, 
timber,  &c. 

1  Deci-stere  a  3.53  cubic  feet. 

1  DecsHitereo  353.174  cubic  feet. 

1  Corde  of  wood  s  2}  steres  a  97  cubic  feet ;  but  with  local  variations. 

1  Banne  of  charcoal  s*  50  cubic  feet. 

I  Cubic  metre  »■  35.31  English  feet  cube. 

A  stere  of  wood,  produces  on  an  average,  68  kilogr.  40  of  charcoal. 
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Mtasurts  of  Area. 

1  Arpent  of  land  a  1.043  acre. 

1  Are  of  land  »  0  rood  098  dec.  »  about  l-40th  of  1  acre  «=  100 
square  metres. 

1  Hectare  a  2.471  acres  a  11,960  square  yards  a  10,000  square 
metres. 

4.046  Hectares  s  10  acres  English  s  100  acres  French. 

1  Square  kilometre  ss  0.386  English  square  miles  &=  1,196,044  square 
yards. 

1  Square  mile  English  s^  3,097,600  square  yards  English.  * 

To  reduce  French  kilogrammes  to  English  pounds,  multiply  by  2.205. 

"  "  quintal  metriqnes  to  English  pounds,  multiply  by  221. 

*'  "  quintals  to  English  pounds  multiply  by  113.37. 

**  "  metres  to  English  pounds  multiply  by  39.375. 

'*  "  cubic  metres  to  English  cubic  feet  multiply  by  35,32. 

"  "  grammes  to  English  grains  multiply  by  15^4340. 

"  <<  loths  to  English  pounds  multiply  by  0.032,208,435. 

In  entering  upon  so  important  a  section  of  our  work  as  that  which  treats 
on  the  mineral  combustibles  of  France,  we  conceive  we  cannot  more  appro- 
priately commence  that  task  than  by  citing  an  introductory  passage,  on  that 
subject,  by  M.  Burat,  an  eloquent  French  geologist  He  remarks  that  "of 
all  the  circumstances  which  have  been  developed  by  researches  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  none  have  greater  importance  than  those  which  result 
from  the  abundance  of  the  mineral  combustibles. 

**  Coal  is  now  an  object  of  immense  industrial  activity  and  of  enormous 
wealth.  If  it  be  situated  near  a  port,  an  army  of  miners  excavate  it,  and 
hasten  it  to  a  distance.  If  placed  in  the  interior,  or  in  an  isolated  position, 
it  collects  around  it  the  most  multifarious  manufactories. 

"  We  have  seen,  even  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
Manchestei'  and  Saini  Etienne  arise  and  increase.  We  have  seen  Swansea, 
also,  her  poetical  name  is  as  nothing  in  her  prosperity.  Formerly,  under 
her  first  parentage,  she  was  unknown :  she  is  now  the  great  city  of  the  smelt- 
ers and  founders.  She  sends  out  her  fleets  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and  to 
bring  back  the  minerals  of  Chili.  It  is  for  her,  to  enrich  her  nobles,  that  the 
negroes  of  Cuba  and  the  free  population  of  Coquimbo  or  La  Paz,  labor;  and 
it  is  solely  to  coal  that  she  owes  this  power,  which,  one  day,  Provence  and 
the  Asturias  will  dispute  with  her,  when  they  shall  have  recognized  all  the 
true  value  of  their  combustibles. 

"England,  so  richly  endowed  with  raw  materials — a  country  enjoying 
such  Yapid  and  easy  modes  of  communication — so  indented  in  the  lines  of 
her  coasts,  that  no  land  possesses  such  numerous  sea-ports, — ^England  holds 
with  vigour  the  sceptre  of  industry  and  commerce.  How  can  a  supremacy 
be  attacked  which  is  supported  by  1,570,000  hectares  of  coal  lands,  and  by 
a  production  of  340  millions  of  quintals:  whilst  France  scarcely  produces 
more  than  a  tenth  of  this  quantity,  and  all  the  combined  resources  of  Euro^ie 
and  the  United  States  barely  a  third  ?  If,  then,  we  must  resign  to  the  Eng- 
lish the  sceptre  of  foreign  commeroe,  we  ought  still  to  strive  for  a  little  oj^ 
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that  esprit,  so  eminently  industrial,  which  distingaishes  them;  a  little  of  that 
commercial  science  which  would  enable  os  to  reap  a  larger  portion  of  the 
mineral  riches  which  we  possess.  We  should  aim,  at  least,  to  precede  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  whose  productife  power  is  increasing  and  deve- 
loping, and  if  we  must  yield  the  precedency  to  England,  let  it  not  be  without 
an  intelligent  struggle,  and  not  without  acquiring,  after  her,  the  most  hon- 
ourable rank. 

**  To  attain  this  result,  it  is  best  not  only  to  ascertain  well  our  own 
resources,  but  to  study  those  of  neighbouring  countries.  Such  is  the  aim 
of  our  studies  in  relation  to  mineral  riches :  it  will  be  well  accomplished  if 
they  can  aid  in  the  development  of  our  productive  forces,  and  inspire  our 
miners  with  a  desire  to  emulate  our  neighbours." 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  DISCOVERY,  PRODUCTION,  AND  CONSUBfPTION 
OF  MINERAL  COMBUSTIBLES  IN  FRANCE.* 

It  is  not  known,  with  any  certainty,  at  what  period  the  employment  of 
mineral  fuel  originated  in  France.  The  edict  of  Charles  VI.,  dated  30th  of 
May,  1413,  the  first  official  muniment  known  relating  to  the  legislation  of 
the  mines,  has  principally  for  its  object  the  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver, 
then  worked  in  France,  and  makes  no  mentiofi  of  coal. 

Nevertheless,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  substance,  which, 
for  more  than  two  centuries  previously,  had  attained  importance  in  the  coal 
basins  of  Newcastle  in  England,  and  of  Leige  in  Belgium,  could  not  be 
unknown  in  France.  Some  traditions  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  first  indi- 
genous operations  were  directed  on  the  out-crops  of  the  excellent  beds  of 
coal  at  St.  Etienne  and  Brassac;  and  that  the  coals  of  Newcastle  had  been 
already  imported,  in  the  course  of  the  fifleenth  century,  at  several  points 
along  the  maritime  frontier  of  this  kingdom. 

The  first  attempts  which  were  made  to  establish  in  Paris  the  use  of  this 
mineral  combustible,  extends  back  towards  the  year  1520;  and  it  appears 
that  it  consisted  of  coals  imported  from  Great  Britain,  by  the  Basse-Seine. 
It  is,  at  least,  so  shown  by  the  result  of  an  inquest  made  at  this  epoch ;  in 
which  the  faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris  had  to  decide  whether  the  employ- 
ment  of  this  new  description  of  fuel  from  England  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public  health  and  salubrity.  More  than  two  centuries  prior  to  this,  a 
similar  alarm  was  experienced  in  London:  and  the  inquiry  led,  in  1306,  to 
a  royal  proclamation  against  its  use. 

Coal  [charbon  de  terre]  is  cited  for  the  first  time  in  1548,  along  with 
several  mineral  substances,  not  metallic,  in  a  request  addressed  to  Henry  11. 
by  Jean  Francois  de  la  Roque,  Lord  ofRoberval. 

One  would  think  that,  if  he  comprised  mines  of  coal  in  the  number  of 
those  of  which  he  obtained  the  concession,  on  the  30th  of  September  of  that 
year,  that  this  fuel  had  already  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  industrial 
importance  in  France.  In  a  succeeding  page  we  shall  show  that  the  rights 
of  the  lords  in  coal  lands  had  been  long  previously  exercised. 

Half  a  century  later,  the  government  perceived  the  utility  of  encouraging, 
by  especial  means,  the  <' exploitation"  of  the  mineral  combustibles.  We 
know,  in  fact,  that  by  his  edict  of  1601,  Henry  IV.  exempted  stone-coal 

*  This  article  it  chiefly  bteed  upon  the  '*  Reaam^  dei  travaux  ttatiatiqueB  de  I'adminii- 
fration  deaMinei,  Parif,  1839,  aod  labtequeDt  retorni. 
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from  the  groand  rent  of  the  tenth  due  to  the  sof  ereign,  by  virtue  of  his  royal 
right  and  prerogative. 

It  appears  that  this  edict  gave  a  certain  impulse  to  the  researches  and 
explorations  for  coaL  Several  documents,  published  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  known  to  France  resources  of  which  she  had, 
until  then,  been  ignorant;  and  pointed  out  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Vigan,  Alais,  Saint  Gervais,  Rongan,  Ahun,  d&c  Some  local  tradi- 
tions also  give  us  reason  to  believe,  that  there  already  existed,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  regular  extractions  or  pits  of  this  com- 
bustible firom  the  basins  of  La  Loire,  Brassac  and  Decize. 

Tariff  Laufs^  as  regards  the  introduction  of  Coat. 

The  progress  of  coal  operations,  at  home,  and  of  the  importations  of  for- 
eign coal,  afler  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  abroad,  brought  on 
the  commencement  of  that  struggle  which  has  continued  even  to  the  present 
day;  and  which,  even  at  this  moment,  gives  rise  to  grave  debates.  It  is, 
beyond  doubt,  to  a  rivalry  of  this  nature  must  be  attributed  the  edicts  of 
1667  and  1632;  which  imposed  duties,  to  the  amount  of  firom  0/r.  97  to 
1/r.  21  per  100  kilogrammes,  [equivalent  to  75%  JOd.  sterling,  or  $1.87 
American  currency  per  ton,  in  the  first  case,  and  125.  9d.  or  92.33  in  the 
last,]  on  foreign  or  imported  coals.  It  appears  that  (hese  protective  measures, 
and  the  war  which  commenced,  towards  the  latter  epoch,  between  France 
and  England,  suspended  the  importations  of  coal  from  the  latter ;  and  thus 
gave  an  active  impulse  to  the  collieries  of  Brassac,  which  were  enabled  to 
send  from  thence  their  products,  along  that  valley,  by  the  canal  of  Briare. 

In  170i3,  causes,  analogous  to  those  which  are  even  now  experienced, 
determined  the  government  to  reduce  the  duty  to  0/r.  33  per  100  kilo- 
grammes, or  25.  8(/.  8terlingsB$0.6d  per  English  ton,  in  favour  of  the  coals 
imported  by  the  frontier  of  Belgium.  But  this  exclusive  arrangement,  after 
having  been  a  long  time  in  force,  was  withdrawn,  in  1763,  by  a  decree;  the 
object  of  which  was,  without  doubt,  to  favour  the  early  developments  of  the 
collieries  of  the  north.  This  decree  re-established  the  tariff  of  1692,  as 
regards  the  coals  imported  by  land,  and  on  the  contrary  lowered  to  1/r.  lOc. 
or  8s.  10cf.ssf2.12  per  ton,  the  duty  on  coals  imported  by  sea. 

At  length,  an  ordinance  of  1764,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of 
the  commercial  distinction  of  Zones,  for  all  coals  imported  by  sea,  reduced 
further  this  duty  to  0/r.  83c.  =65.  8(/.=i  1.60  per  ton,  for  the  maritime 
arroodissements  of  Bourdeaux  and  Rochelle. 

Concessions  for  working  Coai^  and  rights  of  Lords  of  the  soil 

An  edict  of  1698,  originating,  like  that  of  1601,  in  the  intention  to  foster 
the  home  trade,  had  an  entirely  opposite  result.  In  authorziing  the  proprie^ 
tors  to  work  the  coal  existing  under  their  individual  estates,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  the  ordinance  had  Uie  unfortunate  effect  of 
withdrawing  this  branch  of  industry  from  all  surveillance:  to  deliver  to  the 
incompetent  miner  precious  riches ;  and,  above  all,  to  take  firom  the  lord 
[souverain]  the  power  of  placing  his  interests  in  the  most  fitting  hands.  * 

In  1774,  an  ordinance  of  Louis  XV.  annulled  that  of  16^ ;  and  once 
more  placed  coal  among  the  number  of  those  mineral  substances  which 
could  not  be  mined  without  a  concession  or  grant  firom  the  lord.* 

*  Refom^  dei  travsaz  itatiiqaef,  fee..  Puis,  1889. 
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From  a  reeent  memoir  of  M.  Manes,  it  is  shown  that  the  existence  of  coal 
within  the  basin  of  Blanzy  has  been  known  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
registers  "  terriers"  of  Piessis  in  1528,  of  Ode  at  the  same  epoch,  of  Mont- 
eenis  in  1610,  and  of  Torcy  in  1640,  establish  the  rights  of  the  lords  over 
those  lands  which  contained  coal.  These  terriers  are  the  more  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  they  show  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  lords,  which  amounted 
to  one-third,  and  sometimes  two-thirds,  of  all  the  coal  extracted.* 

We  shall,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  indicate  the  points  where  eaiiy 
eoal-works  were  established. 

We  will  only  add,  in  brief,  that  researches  commenced  at  Anzin  in  1719. 
In  1730,  was  discovered  the  coal  basin  of  Hardinghen. 
In  1734,  the  first  extraction  of  coal  took  place  in  the  basin  of  Creusot 
In  1735,  that  of  the  basin  of  Brassac  was  organized. 
In  1737,  the  first  regular  workings  in  the  basin  of  the  Ix>ire. 
In  1740,  in  the  basin  of  Decize,  followed  by  many  other  local  coal  ope- 
rations. 

Area  of  turf  ace  ocatpied  hy  Coal  formations  in  France, — According  to 
the  excellent  elementary  treatise  on  geology,  by  M.  Beudant,  the  known 
coal  formations  form,  in  France,  less  than  l-*200th  part  of  the  superficies 
of  the  territory .t  We  hflve  reason  to  know  that  this  estimate  is  greatly  un- 
der-rated, and  that  the  proportion  is  at  least  1-1 17th  part  of  the  area  of 
France,  if  we  take  the  aggregate  of  the  concessions  for  working  coal,  with- 
out including  the  lignite  beds  and  anthracite. 

The  area  of  all  France  is  130,391,255  English  acres. 

In  1840  the  area  of  the  concessions  was  then     1,080,503      <*        " 
In  1845  it  amounted  to  1,1 13,550      <'        '' 

The  first  proportion  was  1-121=1688  square  miles.  For  the  coal  and 
anthracite  the  proportion  in  1845  was  1-1 17th  of  the  whole. 

This  quantity  is  annually  increasing,  as  new  mines  are  opened  and  fur- 
ther discoveries  are  made.  In  1842  the  amount  of  concessions  was  433,- 
403  hectares,a  1 ,070,940  acres. 

In  1843,  the  area  of  the  399  concessions  in  the  carboniferous  basins  of 
France,  was  reported  to  be  447,326  hectares, si,  105,342  English  acres, 
being  1-1 17th  part  of  the  entire  area  of  France,  or  1719  square  miles  of 
concessions,  exclusive  of  anthracite  and  lignite. 

In  1845,  the  area  of  412  actual  concessions— 459;551  hectares,s1,135,- 
550  acres,  or  1-1 14th  part,  or  1774  square  miles,  besides  1106  hectares  not 
definitely  conceded. 

The  bituminous  and  non-bituminous  varieties  of  coal,  anthracite  and  lig- 
nite, exist  in  eighty-eight  principal  basins,  besides  a  great  number  of  smdl 
detached  coal-fields  or  deposits,  less  perfectly  known,  and  occur  in  fifty-six 
out  of  the  eighty«flix  departments  of  France. 

Tke  production  in  France  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  four  millions 
of  English  tons;  while  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, all  France  yielded  only  240,000  tons;  the  greater  part  of  which 
production  was  limited  to  two  principal  coal-fields. 

At  that  period,  also,  France  received  from  abroad  full  as  much  coal  as 
her  own  soil  yielded.  Now,  although  the  indigenous  production  has  advan- 
ced from  that  period  to  the  present, — a  space  of  fifty-six  years, — at  the  enor- 
0K>os  rate  of  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  per  cent.,  and  her  importations 
have  increased  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  per  cent.,  the  quantity  of 

•  Annalet  det  Mints*  1843,  Vol.  IV.  p.  4S6.  t  6eolofi6--fMLr  M.  F.  8.  Beadant. 
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imported  ooal  is  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  amoont  of  native  produc- 
tion. 

.  As  regards  the  general  quality  of  the  coal  of  France,  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  is  of  an  inferior  description,  and  not. to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Newcastle,  Durham,  Sunderland,  StaflFordshire,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Con- 
sequently, where  good  strong  coals  are  required,  it  is  to  the  mines  of  those 
districts,  that  the  French  government  and  private  companies  resort  for  their 
supplies.  It  is  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  coal  and  wood,  in  France,  not- 
wiihsUnding  her  extensive  mines  and  forests,  and  the  enormous  expense  of 
carriage,  that  form  the  chief  drawbacks  to  mining  generally,  and  other  great 
undertakings  in  that  country.*  Even  the  national  steam  marine  of  France 
derives  its  chief  supplies  of  coal  frqm  Great  Britain.  • 

As  to  the  employment  of  the  mineral  combustible  in  France,  it  is  now 
remarked  that  it  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  A  recent  writer  has 
observed,  in  1848,  that  "coal  is  getting  more  into  favour  with  the  French, 
every  day.  A  few  years  ago,  you  could  scarcely  meet  with  a  single  coal  fire 
in  any  house  in  Paris.  Now,  coal  fires  are  no  novelty;  and  yet  the  only 
coal  the  Parisians  are  able  to  procure,  is  both  dear  in  price  and  detestable 
in  quality.  English  coal  finds  its  way  into  thirty-eight  departments;  whilst 
that  of  Belgium  goes  only  into  twenty-six.t 

Geoiogiad  phenomena  attendant  on  the  principal  coal  basins  of  France. — 
At  the  basin  of  Creusot,  the  coal  occurs  in  argillaceous  schist,  alternating 
with  granitoid  psammites,  as  in  the  coal-field  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and 
in  northern  HindosUn. 

In,  or  upon  granite,  between  Ebreui'i  and  Charbonniers,  in  Auvergne : 
Anthracite 

In  or  upon  gneiss,  at  Venosque. 
Ill  a  deep  basin  of  gneiss,  at  the  coal  basin  of  Brassac. 
In  schist,  at  Oris ;  department  of  Is(£re. 
In  limestone,  at  Wehran,  in  Alsace. 

In  the  gneiss  and  talcase  schist  formations;  departments  of  Is^ re  and 
Hautes  Alpes,  overiaid  by  the  lias,  or  Jura  formation. 

In  limestone  not  older  than  the  oolite,  in  Savoy :  anthracite. 
The  coal  basin  of  the  Sornin  lies  along  a  trough  of  granite. 
"        *'        of  Labourbince  rests  upon  granite,  gneiss,  porphyrites  and 

eurites. 
"        "        of  Arroux  is  bordered  to  the  S.  and  E.  by  granite  and 
gneiss,  and  to  the  N.  and  W.  by  porphyries  and  eurites. 
"         "        of  Valenciennes  and  Belgium,  is  overlaid  with  the  chalk 

formation,  from  20  to  140  yards  thick. 
"        "        of  La  Dhun,  covers  gneiss,  leptinite  and  phyllades,  and  is 

covered  by  the  sandstone  of  the  Leas. 
*'        "        of  Sincy  is  enclosed  by  granite  and  gneiss. 
*'        "        of  Autun  and  Epinac  rests  upon  porphyries,  eurites  and 
trap,  on  the  north ;  on  gneiss,  amphibolites  and  lepti- 
nites  to  the  south  and  east,  and  on  granite  to  the  west. 
"        ^*        of  Argental,  [Correze]  is  placed  upon  mica  schist. 
*'         "        of  Creusot  and  Toulon,  rests  upon  the  silurian  series. 
•  "        **        of  Rive  de  Gier,  rests  upon  mica  schists  and  talcase  schists. 
"        «        of  Saint  Barbe,  [Maine  et  Loire]  is  intercalated  with  beds 
of  feldspathic  sandstone. 

*  Mining  JoanuJ,  Jaa.  3,  1846.    t  Correflpoodent  of  the  Mining  Joornnl,  Jan.  1,  1848. 


The  coal  basta  of  BImzjt  ocean  in  a  gneim  Ttllej,  almost  fcrtioallj,  he* 
tween  beds  of  argillaceous  schiat ;  alternating  with  gran- 
itoid psam  mites. 
<•        '*        of  Pas  de  Calais,  is  surronnded  by  a  zone  of  chalk. 
«'        <«        of  Ronjan,  [HeraultJ  reposes  on  transition  schists,  and  is 

covered  by  tertiary  strata. 
<«        <<       of  Voavant,  [Vend^eJ  reposes  upon  transitioa  schist 
**        '<        of  Hardinghen  and  Fiennes,  is,  in  part,  worked  within  the 

limits  of  the  overlying  chalk. 
«<        <«        of  Da  Nord,  is  worked  through  the  tertiary  and  cretaceons 
formations.    Its  lower  beds  include  the  whole  of  the 
Devonian  system  of  England. 
'*        "        of  Bretagne,  in  the  silurian  system. 
*'        *'        of  Bourg-Lastic,  [Puy  de  D6me,]  is  surrounded  by  primary 

rocks. 
«*        «•        of  Basse  Loire— upper  part  of  the  transition  series. 
**        "        of  Meimac,  [Correze,]  is  enclosed  in  porphyroid  granite. 
**        **        of  Langeac,  [Haute  Loire,]  in  primitive  rocks. 
Gypseous  coal  of  the  Voages,  in  the  red  marl. 

Basin  of  Sainte-Foy-FArgenti6re  [Rhone]  rests  immediately  on  beds  of 
gneiss  and  micaceous  schists. 
'*       Fins  et  Noyant  [Allier]  reposes  upon  granite,  a  depression  of 

which  it  fills. 
*'      Ahun,  [Creusel  consists  of  strata  which  are  re-composed  from 
the  debris  of  granite  rocks— psammites. 
We  may  note  also,  that  the  anthracite  near  Oporte,  in  Portugal,  is  inter* 
stratified  with  granitoid  psammites,  and  is  covered  by  chlorite  slates. 


FRANCE. 

Omeessions  or  Orants — Royabies  or  Annual  Rents  of  Cod  Mines. 

Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  we  have  furnished  a  few  notices  of 
the  methods  in  common  use  in  South  Wales,  in  England,  Scotland,  Bohe- 
mia, d£C.  We  pursue  this  important  subject  as  it  relates  to  the  colliery 
arrangements  of  France. 

In  France,  the  concessions,  which  of  course  are  derived  from  the  crown, 
in  the  first  instance,  frequently  comprise  a  large  area  of  mineral  land ;  they 
are  unlimited  as  to  their  depth,  and  also  as  to  their  superficial  extent. 

It  is  unusual  to  grant  more  than  a  single  concession  in  the  same  coal 
basin,  to  the  same  individual,  but  they  are  often  of  great  size.  Thus,  the 
basin  of  Litry  forms  but  a  single  concession  of  1 1,5^  hectares,  or  28,630 
English  acres. 

The  usual  form  of  the  Royal  Ordonnance,  giving  a  concession  of  certain 
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mines,  whether  of  meullic  ores,  en  of  coal,  anthracite,  pi  lignite,  to  the  par* 
ties  therein  named,  contains  a  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  lands 
granted :  the  quantity  comprised  within  those  limits,  and  the  rent  and  con- 
ditions imposed  on  the  lessee;  who. moreover  is  bounded  by  the  general 
laws  that  apply  to  the  mining  concerns  of  the  country. 

Thus,  in  the  Ordonnance,  26th  March,  1843,  conceding  the  anthracite 
mines  of  Charbonniere^  in  the  Commune  of  St,  Symphorien  de  Lay,  Departs 
ment  of  the  Loire,  the  grantees  are  bound, 

1st.  To  pay  to  the  proprietors  of  the  surface,  an  annual  rent  of  ten  cen- 
times per  hectare,  which  is  about  one  penny  English,  or.  two  cents  Ameri- 
can, for  each  two  and  a  half  acres:  on  all  the  luids  comprised  io  the  con* 
cession. 

2nd.  And  a  ground-rent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors,  arising  firom 
a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  those  Jands  ia  which  works  shall  be  carried. 
This  ground-rent  is  fixed,  whatever  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  coal  seams ; 

At  the  twentieth  [20th]  part  of  the  total  produce  of  the  workings,  (exploi- 
tation,) so  long  as  the  depth  shall  not  exceed  100  metresaa*d28  feet  Engl. 

At  the  fortieth,  plOth]  of  the  same  produce,  from  the  depth  of  from  100 
to  200  metres;—^  to  656  feet  Engl. 

And  at  the  sixtieth  [60th]  part,  for  all  depth  beyond  200  metres. 

This  rent  or  tribute  shall  be  delivered  in  kind,  as  fast  as,  and  in  accord- 
ance with,  the  extraction ;  unless  the  proprietary  shall  prefer  to  receive  it 
in  money.  In  that  case,  it  shall  be  paid  weekly,  according  to  the  value  of 
anthracite,  and  according  to  an  amicable  decision,  or  to  that  of  a  jury. 

The  proprietary  shall  declare  to  the  lessees  in  what  way  they  intend  to 
receive  their  rent.  That  declaration  shall  form  the  rule,  even  unto  the 
abandonment  of  the  bed  in  work ;  to  the  moment  when  it  shall  be  termi- 
nated.* 

Wherever,  in  the  progress  of  the  subterranean  operations,  the  works  ap- 
proach near  to  any  road  or  canal,  or  to  any  villaffe  or  town,  authority  to 
proceed  must  be  obtained  firom  the  prefect,  who  decides  according  to  the 
ofiicial  reports  of  the  engineers;  and  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  the  muni- 
cipal council^  and  the  proprietors  interested. 

The  lessees  of  the  mine  must  first  give  a  bond  to  indemnify  for  damages 
that  may  be  sustained.  This  authority  may  be  withheld  by  the  prefect,  if 
he  is  assured  that  the  works  would  compromise  the  security  of  the  surface, 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  preservation  of  their  edifices ;  or  in  case 
of  passing  under  a  canal  or  river,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  the 
mine  from  inundation.t 

Concession  of  the  anthracite  mines  of  Bully  and  Fragny,  [Loire]  1  Ith 
July,  1843. — ^The  same  conditions  and  annual  rents  are  imposed  as  in  the 
above  cited  concession  of  Charbonniere :  also  in  those  of  Joeuvre  and 
Bruyere.| 

Concession  of  the  Coal  RRnes  of  La  Sihertiire  [JLoire.] 

In  this  example,  the  royal  ordinance,  after  defining  the  area,  fixes  the 
annual  rights  or  rent,  accruing  to  the  proprietors  of  the  surface,  according 
to  the  prcKluce  of  the  mines.  This  ground  rent,  which  the  concessionaries 
are  to  pay  to  the  proprietors,  are  thus  fixed : 

*  Annalet  det  Mioes,  Vol.  III.  1843,  p.  905.  t  Ibid.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  786^793. 

tlbid.,Vol.  IV.  1843,p.700. 
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TahU  of  the  Rents  or  Proportions  to  he  paid  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  sur* 
face^  by  the  Conussionaires  or  Grantees, 


tb«depth  and  cost  ofiinkinc  thaftt  and  lallerlei. 

Thicknen  of  coal  beda. 

e  feat  and 
upwarda. 

6faetto 
Sfeat. 

3  feet  to 

U  fe«t. 

below  II 
feet. 

Open  work,  from  the  Burfiice, 

By  pits  extending  down  to  150  feet. 

From  150  to  300  feet, 

300  to  450  feet, 

450  to  600  «... 

600  to  750  «.    - 

750  to  900  " 

Below  900  <«     • 

1 

1 

! 

1 

In  fixing  the  thickness  of  a  bed  of  coal,  it  is  understood  that  it  expresses 
the  aggregate  of  Ihe  separate  layers  of  which  it  may  be  composed ;  deduct- 
ing any  interposing  seams  of  slate  or  rock:  provided  that  those  seams 
extend  for  at  least  three  hundred  square  feet,  and  that  they  have  a  mean 
thickness  of  four  inches  and  upwards. 

The  proprietor's  share  of  produce  shall  be  delivered  day  by  day,  unless 
they  prefer  to  receive  the  value  in  money,  according  to  the  current  price  of 
coal  in  the  neighbouring  concessions. 

When  the  proprietors  have  once  declared  their  choice  as  to  the  payment 
of  their  share,  whether  in  kind  or  in  money,  it  is  obligatory  on  them  to  con- 
tinue that  arrangement,  until  the  abandonment  of  the  bed  m  operation. 

When  the  works  shall  have  proceeded  to  within  the  distance  of  not  leas 
than  thirty-three  feet  of  the  Royal  road  from  Lyons  to  Saint  Etienne,  [which 
crosses  this  concession,]  the  mine  shall  not  be  proceeded  in,  uiiiess  by 
virtue  of  a  special  authority  from  the  prefect,  given  under  the  reports  of  the 
engineers  of  mines  and  of  the  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges. 

The  openings  into  the  pits  or  galleries  which  become  useless  are  to  be 
solidly  filled  up,  or  closed  by  the  concessionaries,  at  their  expense ;  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  prefect,  under  the  advice 
of  the  engineer  of  the  mines,  and  the  inspection  of  the  mayors  of  the  com- 
munes wherein  the  mines  are  situated.* 

Various  modifications  of  the  terms  of  these  concessions  are  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  local  or  other  circumstances.  Whether  this  excessive  legislation 
operates  in  the  end,  either  in  favour  of  mining  industry  and  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community,  or  the  reverse,  is  a  question  which  we  shall  not 
discuss  here. 

For  example,  in  the  ordinance,  11th  September,  1841,  making  conces- 
sion of  the  anthracite  mines.  Minks  des  Mays,  in  the  commune  of  Mont-de- 
Lans,  department  of  here;  by  the  sixth  article,  the  concessionaries  are 
compelled  to  deliver  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  commune,  the  quantity  of 
anthracite  necessary  for  their  fuel,  at  a  price  which  is  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
five  centimes,=7|  pence  per  100  killogrammes, -=220,486  lbs.  This  price 
is  equivalent  ioQs.2d,  Engli8h,=^il.49j^  per  ton,  of  2240  lbs.  English, 
taken  at  the  mouth  or  floor  of  the  mine. 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  price  above  named,  will  be  revised  and  fixed 


•  AnnalM  des  Mine*,  1841,  Vol.  XIZ.  p.  776. 
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anew  by  the  prefect  of  the  department,  acting  6n  the  report  of  the  engineers 
of  mineS)  after  the  grantees  and  the  municipal  council  shall  have  been  heard.* 

Similar  terms  as  to  price  of  anthracite  to  be  delivered  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  commune  of  Mont-de»Lans,  in  Isere,  is  provided  in  the  ordinance  for 
the  concession  of  La  Molliere. 

In  the  concession  of  "  Cdte-Oliviere"  commune  of  the  ArgenHere,  de- 
partment Hautes  Alpes,  the  lessees  are  bound  to  delirer,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  commune,  all  the  anthracite  requisite  for  their  domestic  wants,  at  the 
price  of  40  centimes  per  metrical  quintal ;  which  is  equivalent  to  35.  Sid. 
=•0.79  per  ton  of  2240  lb8.t 

In  another  case,  that  of  the  coal  mines  of  Vieaigne  arrondissement  of 
Valenciennes,  department  of  the  North,  the  grantees  are  civilly  held  respon* 
sible  for  damage  committed  in  the  forests,  by  their  workmen  and  cattle. 
When  the  grantees  shall  abandon  an  opening  of  a  mine,  they  shall  fill  it  up 
and  level  the  ground,  and  shall  replant  on  Uie  surface,  the  trees  adapted  to 
the  soil.} 

In  the  concession  of  the  mines  of  lignite  of  Labrugiire,  arrondissement  of 
Castres,  dep^^ment  of  Tarn,  the  concessionaries  are  to  pay  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  1st.  A  ground  or  quitrent  of  5  centimes  per  hectare,  »  0  penny 
0.5  =  jQ  cent  1  per  English  acre.  2nd.  A  payment  or  royalty  of  hjiftieth 
part  [5fltb]  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  itiine,  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  on  which  the  extraction  is  made.^ 

Some  of  the  ancient  concessions  were  taken  on  lower  terms  than  those  of 
modern  times.  That  of  the  coal  basin  of  Decize,  in  1740,  was  obtained  on 
payment  of  about  7  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes  of  coal  raised.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  3  farthings  sterling,  or  1^  cent  per  ton. 

Occasionally  royal  ordinances  are  passed,  to  change  or  remit  certain  rents ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  24th  September,  1843,  to  exempt  from  payment  of 
the  proportional  ground  rent,  during  three  years,  the  coal  mines  of  La  Tapie 
and  Lhermie  [Aveyron.]|| 

For  authority  to  undertake  works  of  research  and  of  exploration  for  coal 
or  other  mines,  the  ordinance  usually  imposes  conditions,  and  limits  the 
duration  of  those  powers,  generally  to  about  two  years. 

By  three  ordinances,  in  the  year  1843,  conceding  the  mines  of  bituminous 
schist  of  Millery,  of  Surmoulin,  of  Dracy  St.  Loup,  [Saone-et-Loire]  the 
terms  are  fixed  at  1st,  the  usual  annual  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  10  centimes 
per  hectare;  2d,  a  ground  rent  or  royalty  of  ^^th  of  the  minerals  extracted, 
so  long  as  the  works  are  open  to  the  sky,  and  ^^tli  when  the  operations  shall 
be  carried  beneath  the  surface. 

Precisely  similar  terms  are  prescribed  in  seven  grants  of  bituminous  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  mines  in  Puy-de-dome,  &c.  during  the  same  year. 

Revenue  derived  by  France  from  the  fixed  rents  and  per  centage  of  all 
the  mines  and  mineral  possessions.— In  1844,<£369,903.  In  1845,<£430,868. 

Colliery  Regulations  in  France, 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  an  order  issued  by  the  Prefect  of  Montbri- 
son,  for  the  observance  of  the  following  notice,  regulating  the  working  of 
coal  mines,  went  into  effect. 

T.  That  all  the  concessionaries  and  workers  of  the  mines  send  in  to  the  office 
of  the  Engineer  of  Mines,  at  St  Etienne  and  Rive  de  Gier,  the  plans  and 

♦  Annalet  dei  Mines,  1841,  Vol.  XX.  p.  706.  t  Ibid,  lome  XVni.  p.  806. 

t  Ibid.  p.  708.  ^  Ibid.  p.  709.  II  Ibid.  Vol.  IV.  1843,  p.  722. 
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sections  of  the  works,  which  they  have  executed  during  the  preceding  year. 
These  plans  and  sections  must  be  drawn  with  great  care,  on  the  scale  of  one 
millimetre  [or  1000th  part]  per  metre,  or /three  feet.  The  subterraneous 
works  appertaining  to  different  beds  or  seams,  must  not  be  described  on  the 
same  sheet  of  paper,  but  be  placed  one  upon  the  other ;  and  they  must  be 
distinguished  by  particular  tints,  but  well  drawn,  separately. 

II.  Directs  returns  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  workmen ;  of  horses ; 
of  machines,  or  steam  engines ;  the  amount  of  rough  production ;  the  price 
of  each  quality  of  coal ;  the  total  value  produced ;  the  expenses  of  the  work- 
ings ;  and  the  profits  or  losses  experienced. 

III.  The  neglect  of  attention  to  Art.  1  and  2,  authorizes  the  seizure  of 
that  portion  of  the  mine  of  which  the  plans  sent  in  are  incorrect,  besides  the 
liability  of  an  action  by  the  correctional  police.* 

Government  engineers  on  full  pay  in  France,  in  1846,  722;  engineers  of 
mines,  109.    Total,  831. 

Note. — Until  the  year  1840,  the  official  returns  of  combustible  fuel  an- 
nually produced  in  France,  were  arranged  under  the  triple  division  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite,  as  shown  in  the  columns*  of  the  pre- 
ceding table.  This  division,  however,  had  the  inconvenience  of  confound- 
ing, under  the  general  denomination  of  coed,  varieties  which  materially 
differed  in  their  uses  and  properties. 

Since  1840,  the  mineral  combustibles  have  been  distinguished  in  six 
categories,  as  this  new  arrangement  is  more  conformable  to  the  present 
state  of  science,  and  to  the  uses  to  which  these  fuels  are  applied.  We  have 
not  thought  necessary  to  alter  our  previous  arrangement,  nor  is  it,  indeed, 
quite  practicable,  but  we  give,  here,  in  the  table  below,  the  method  which 
is  now  substituted,  by  way  of  showing  the  respective  proportions  of  each,  as 
seen  in  the  returns  for  the  four  years,  from  1843  to  1846,  incluave,  in 
metrical  quinuils  of  10.1465  to  1  ton,  English. 

Production  of  Mineral  Combustibles  in  France, 


BnbdlvialoDaofCoaL 

184S. 

1844. 

1843. 

Metrical 
Quintala. 

Mazlmam 

proper,  of 

carbon, 

per  cent. 

Metrical 
Quintala. 

Metrical 
Quinula. 

1.  Anthracite, — not  yielding  coke, 

2.  Hard  coal,  abort  name, 

3.  Gaaeous  or  forging  coal, 

4.  Gaaeous  coal,  long  flame, 
6.  Small  coal,  long  flame, 

6.  Lignite,  stipite,  &c.  -        - 

Total  annually  extracted, 
Peat  or  turf,           -        -        .        . 

Total  orindigenous  fuel, 

6,744,168 
1,661,612 
3,962,397 
19,418,167 
4,812,314 
1,336,848 

90 
76 
60 
60 
60 
40 

6.799,240 
2,290,433 
3,766,624 
19,617,330 
4,883,997 
1,480,771 

6,784,722 
2,739,602 
6,618,779 
19,295,048 
7,030,444 
1,552,324 

36,925,396 
4,542,760 

37,827,396 

42,020,919 
6,201,824 

41,468,166 

47,222,743 

Value  of  Production  of  the  Cocd-Jields  of  France. 

Statement  of  the  annual  or  periodical  value,  at  the  pit's  mouth,  of  indi- 
genous combustible  minerals,  viz.  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite  or  brown 

^  MiniDg  Journa],  January  3, 1846. 
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coal,  exclusive  of  turf,  raised  in  France,  calculated  in  French,  English,  and 
American  currencies. 


Value  tit  thti  place  of  production. 


Year^ 


Tfenc'i  Cur 
Franc*, 

each,  V.  S, 


18L4 
1817 
1820 
1826 
1830 

1834 
1836 


6,802,447 


16,079,870 
23,€4i»j4d 
a6,607,Q71 


Enihih 
Currt^ncf  t 

at  ^d.  m. 


JE    272,097  $1,316,950 


3IKK615 
396,405 
fil7»6ai 
6aS,939 
643  J  8G 
9R(j,lt50i 
1,064,2831 


1,74M^0 
1,913,760 
9,606,3801 
3,tH5,U20 
3,062,700 
4,-193,330 
5,143,150 


Year* 


Wivntti  Cur. 
Franci. 

101  <:cnti. 


1838 
IS39 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1S46 


29.078 ,0S3 
29,005,601 
2&^384,flo2 
33,497,779 
34,4i6.a?0' 
36,497,0tJ0 
39,705,432 


EngUfh 
Cwrf^nty. 
at  ti^.  60. 


OurTency. 


£  1,174,027 
1,171,101 
1,18:2,343 
1,352,472 
U364;tf57 
1,507,9^9: 
!, 603,106] 


^5,620,800 
6,609,000 
6,6SU100 
6,476,230 
6,639,140 
7,220,630 
7,663,000 


To  these  may  be  added  the  value  of  the  turf  raised. 
In  1845,  5,065,022  francs,  making  the  entire  value  of  the  combustibles 
44,770,554  francs. 

Production  of  Mineral  ComhusiibUs  in  France. — Abstract  of  the  Collieries 

of  France. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  concessions  or  mines,  worked 
and  unworked,  their  areas  and  production  at  given  periods ;  together  with 
the  number  of  workmen,  of  steam-engines  and  of  horse  power,  employed  in 
the  mines  of  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite,  throughout  France  :  exclusive  of 
peat  or  turf. 


Teara. 

Toul  num- 
ber of  mines 
worked  and 
unworked. 

Area  of  lurf^ce  occupied 
by  mines. 

Steam  Engines. 

Number 

of 
work- 
men. 

Annual  pro- 
duction. 

Conceded 
hecures. 

Provi- 
sional 
hecu- 
res. 

Total  in 

English 

acres  under 

grants. 

No. 

Horse 
power. 

English  tons 

of  lOHmetr. 

quintals. 

1830 
1834 
1S36 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1843 
1844 
1846 

200 
320 
^68 
341 
359 
364 
378 
399 
426 
449 

396,663 
409,204 
420,962 
428,261 
447,326 
460,000 
469,661 

2,679 
6,628 

1,106 

692,000 
742,437 

986,773 
1,011,143 
1,060,688 
1,080,603 
1,106,342 

1,113,660 

267 

323 
369 
396 
396 
396 
391 

7,006 
8,373 
9,640 
10,000 
10,189 
10,129 

17,218 

21,913 
22,837 
26,216 
26,966 
27,764 
29,600 
29.664 
30,778 

r  ,«J36,950 
l,=tb\*,y83 
2,171,800 
2,bjrj,350 
2.94S,iW0 
3,070.360 
2,994,S60 
S,14H,DL>0 
3,639,446 
3,72S,3fl6 
4,UI,617 

Maximum  depth  of  the  shaf\s  in  1845  =  1600  feet  or  519  metres. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  superficial  areas  of  concessions,  returned 
in  the  foregoing  table,  do  not  define  the  entire  areas  of  the  French  coal- 
fields :  they  merely  denote  the  quantities  of  land  held,  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  royal  grants. 

Table  of  the  mean  prices  at  the  pit's  mouth,  or  cost  of  production,  of 
bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite,  in  the  principal  basins  of  France, 
in  the  years  lbd9,  1842,  and  1845;  in  French,  £nglish,  and  American 
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currencies ;  arranged  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  respective 
basins,  from  the  CaiUe  Rendu  des  travaux,  1846,  6lc. 


NameiorBaflm. 

Departmenu. 

Mean  prica  per  ton. 

1839. 

1842. 

1845. 

Fr.  C. 

Fr.  C. 

Doll's. 

«.    d. 

Doll't. 

Loire,            ... 

Loire,  Rhone,  la^re. 

8  70 

7.60 

1.46 

6Jt 

1.60 

Valenciennei, 

Noitl,       - 

13.00 

10.60 

2.04 

10.0 

2.40 

Aiaii,              -            .            - 

Ardeche,  Card, 

10.20 

7.20 

1.39 

6.7 

1.36 

Sadne  et  Loire,    • 

8.70 

9.40 

1.82 

7.3 

1.68 

D*Aubio, 

Aveyron. 

6.00 

5  20 

1.00 

6.0 

1.46 

Epinac,    -           -           - 

Sadoe  et  Loire,   - 

9.40 

9.90 

1.91 

7.6 

1.81 

Litlry, 

Manche,  Calvadaa, 

14.50 

11.60 

2.24 

12.2 

2.94 

CommentryyDoyetantl  Beionet, 

Allier,      - 

8.40 

6.90 

1.31 

5.11 

1.43 

Brataac,        .           •           . 

Pujde  Ddme,i 
Haute,  Loire,  ; ' 

9.80 

8.60 

1.66 

5.10 

1.41 

Baaae-Loire, 

Loire,  Inf&rieure,i 
Maine  et  Loire,     < 

21.70 

19.90 

3.85 

17.3 

4.17 

Decize,          -           .           - 

Nifevre,    - 

11.20 

10.40 

2.01 

10.0 

2.40 

Carmeauz, 

Tarn, 

16.50 

16.70 

3.04 

12i» 

3.00 

Saint-Gervaia,            -           « 

Herault,  - 

10  40 

1080 

2.09 

6.0 

1.46 

Uardtogheo,     - 

Paa  de  Calaia, 

15.40 

14.60 

2.82 

11.11 

2.88 

Bert, 

Allier, 

8.70 

4.00 

0.77 

4J2 

1.00 

Satote-FoT  I*Argentiere, 
La  Chapelle-aaua-Dbun, 

Rhdne, 

14.60 

12.60 

2  44 

8.4 

2.00 

Sadne  et  Loire, 

10.60 

2.04 

7.3 

1.76 

Average  of  all  the  coal,  aothi 

recite,  and  lignite) 

11.63 

9.30 

1.80 

7.10 

K89 

basina  of  France,    - 

82.26 

Sd.it. 

The  foregoing  official  statement  demonstrates  that  the  price  of  coals  at 
the  pit's  mouth  is  higher  in  France  than  in  England,  or  even  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  difTerence  to  the  consumer  of  coal  in  France  is 
still  more  apparent,  when  the  high  rates  of  transportation  in  that  country 
are  taken  into  the  account. 

Under  the  head  of  ^'Etpenus  of  transportation  of  coal**  the  authors  of 
the  elaborate  work  "  on  the  fabrication  of  iron  in  France,"  show  that  several 
causes  combine  to  maintain  the  high  price  of  coal  there,  and  consequently 
to  have  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  cost  of  iron.  Among  these  ele- 
ments are,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  distances  which,  in  so  extensive  a 
country  as  France,  very  naturally  separate  the  points  of  consumption  from 
those  of  production  ;^again,  the  unequal  distribution,  over  the  surface,  of 
the  mineral  products  and  the  combustibles : — the  bad  position  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  relation  to  the  primary  materials,  by  which  they  are 
supplied ; — finally,  and  above  all^  the  bad  condition,  and  even  the  absence 
of  the  means  of  transport. 

The  writer  adds,  <*  we  will  give  an  idea  of  the  imperfection  of  our  system 
of  transportation,  [viability]  by  noting  the  fact,  that  the  transport,  and  the 
accessory  expenses,  often  augment  the  price  of  the  coal  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  six,  and,  on  an  average,  ten  to  twtnty^three.  This  average  is, 
otherwise,  too  low,  because  it  comprises  the  total  of  the  combustibles 
extracted,  of  which  a  portion  is  consumed  even  upon  the  place  of  extraction, 
without  having  any  new  charges  to  heighten  its  cost."* 

*  Tnuti  de  la  fabricatios  de  la  fonte  et  da  fer.    Paris,  December,  1845,  p.  1062. 
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Prices  of  Mtnertd  Combustibles. 

Table  of  the  average  annual  prices  of  coal,  anthracite  and  lignite  at  the 
places  of  extraction,  in  the  mining  districts  of  France: — in  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  currency,  per  English  ion. 


Bitarolnouf  co«l  prices 

1 

Toan. 

pertonofttlOlbt. 

Anthracite  at  the 
mine. 

Lignite  at  the 
mine. 

At  the  place  of  pro. 

ductton  or  plt'e  mouUi. 

Fr.  Cle. 

Dollars. 

Francs. 

Dollars. 

Francs. 

Dollars. 

1814 

10.10 

1.96 

8.01 

1.55 

9.92 

1.92 

1816 

10.46 

8.03 

8.60 

1.67 

1826 

10.56 

2.05 

9.80 

1.90 

1830 

9.82 

1.86 

1836 

9.84 

1.87 

12.62 

2.45 

1837 

10.10 

1.96 

9.63 

1.86 

9.63 

1.83 

1838 

10.30 

200 

14.00 

2.72 

9.13 

1.77 

1839 

11.63 

2.25 

15.00 

2.85 

1840 

9.80 

1.86 

11.63 

2.24 

10.30 

8.00 

1841 

11.44 

2.22 

13.80 

2.66 

9.00 

1.74 

1843 

9.30 

1.80 

1843 

9.45 

1.83 

1845 

11.20 

2.16^ 

Another  "> 
account.  3 

9.50 

1.89^ 

12.30 

2.37 

10.40 

2.01 

The  prices  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  are  higher  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  while  in  France  it  is  75.  9d.  to  8s.  M,  per  ton,  [and  even  as 
high  as  IO5.]  it  is  not  more  than  half  that  price  in  Wales,  and  at  the  iron 
works,  probably  not  more  than  35.  The  practical  effect  of  this  difference 
in  the  cost  of  coal  may  be  seen  in  the  price  of  the  iron  made  in  France, 
which  is  exorbitantly  high,  as  compared  with  that  of  England.  The  great 
obstacle  which  the  French  iron  manufacturers  have  to  contend  with,  is  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  for  their  forges  and  smelting  houses,  in  many  districts. 
They  will,  probably,  be  obliged,  for  some  years  to  come,  to  import  their 
chief  materials  from  England  or  Belgium,  neither  of  which  countries  have, 
at  present,  much  more  iron  than  they  require. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  increased  demand  for  cast  metal  in 
France. 
Pig  Tron.— Quantity  imported,      1841,     96,983  tons. 

1843,      42,206    " 
"  "  1844,      63,110    " 

"  "  1845,     55,640    «'      more  than  dou- 

bled in  four  years. 

There  is  another  source,  however,  to  which  at  no  very  distant  period,  it 
is  far  from  improbable,  France  may  look  for  supplies  of  iron.  We  refer  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  Pennsylvania  in  particular,  where  the 
business  of  iron  making  is  advancing  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  and  where 
the  surprising  abundance  of  the  raw  materiall,  and  the  ample  facilities  of 
transportation,  constitute  advantages  unsurpassed  by  any  country. 

Already  the  improvements  in  France,  by  canals  and  railroads,  opening 
into  the  coal  regions,  have  had  a  marked  effect,  in  reducing  the  price  of 
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fuel  in  certain  localities.  Tlius,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  states,  in  1841, 
that  coal  which  had  been  worth  from  five  to  seven  francs  at  Mulhausen.had, 
since  the  opening  of  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  obtained  only 
3/1*.  50c.=»27j.  6d.^  96,65  per  ton,  and  would  be  further  reduced  to  2/r. 
50e.  when  the  communications  with  Epinac  are  completed.* 

Still,  it  will  be  difficult  to  compete,  successfully  and  extensively,  with  the 
Newcastle  or  Welsh  coal,  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  same 
year,  1841,  the  French  post-office  department  effected  their  annual  contract 
for  sixteen  thousand  tons  of  coal ;  delivered  in  certain  proportions,  at  Malta, 
Alexandria,  Athens,  the  Isle  of  Syra,  and  Constantinople,  for  the  govern- 
ment steam  vessels,  it  being  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Jackson  of  London.  There 
were  four  tenders, — ^three  English  and  one  Marseilles.  The  contract  price 
was  Afr,  69c.  per  100  kilogrammes»375.=$8.91  per  ton. 

The  government  of  France  continues  to  make  annual  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  English  coal  for  various  steamboat  stations.  The  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  the  Colonies,  gave  notice  of  his  readiness  to  enter  into  contracts, 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1645,  for  eighteen  millions  of  pounds  of  British 
coal,  to  be  delivered  at  certain  points  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  And 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1845,  a  further  contract  for  five  millions  of  pounds 
of  British  coal,  to  supply  the  French  Islands  of  Papeiti  and  Taio-hae,  in  the 

{^Society  Islands]  Pacific  Ocean.t  Similar  announcements  take  place  every 
ew  months^ 

In  1838,  the  prices  of  coal  of  all  descriptions,  viz.,  bituminous,  anthracite, 
and  brown  coal,  raised  in  France,  were,  at  the  mines  or  places  of  produc- 
tion, estimated  at  92.72  per  ton. 

And  the  average  price  of  the  same  at  the  places  of  consumption,  in  all 
France,  was  returned  at  96.07  per  ton. 

In  the  previous  year,  1836,  the  average  price  of  coal,  at  157  principal 
mining  esublishments,  was  91.84  per  ton. 

In  1841,  the  great  manufacturing  city  and  port  of  Nantes  was  supplied 
with  coal,  from  the  interior,  for  94.61  per  ton. 

A  large  company,  in  the  district  of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  offered  to  supply 
the  same  city  that  year  for  94.68  per  ton.  That  is,  at  92.28  at  the  mines, 
and  92.40  for  its  transportation. 

At  Monzeil,  also  in  1841,  price  at  the  mines  92.40  per  ton^  or  delivered 
20  miles,  93.75. 


Average  Prices  at  the  Pita. 


Coal  Bituminoua  and  anthracite, 
Lignite,        .... 
Anthracite,   -        .       .       . 
Turf  or  Peat,        .        .        - 


Per  Metrical  Quinul  in  Franca. 


1839. 


Qfr.  98c. 

0  90 

1  38 
0      88 


1840. 


qfr,  98c. 

0  97 

1  63 
0      91 


1845. 


\fr.  20c. 
1      04 
1      23 
0      97 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Mining  Journal,  and  the  excellent  communica- 
tions of  its  Paris  correspondent,  for  many  of  the  foregoing  details. 

Prices  of  Coal  at  the  principal  Basins  of  France,  in  1845.$ 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  of  the  most  scientific  miners  and 
geologists  in  France,  to  vi^t  the  different  coal  mines  throughout  the  coun- 

•  History  of  Foiail  Fuel,  p.  453.  t  Correapondent  Mining  of  Journal, 

t  Article  in  the  Moniteur  Induatriel,  tranalated  in  the  Mining  JournU,  Auguat  9th,  1845, 
with  the  editor'a  comnwnts  thereon. 
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try,  and  to  adopt  the  best  meaQS  of  preventing  the  accidents  that  too  fre- 
quently occur  from  fire-damp  and  the  want  of  proper  ventilation,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  strata  throughout  which  they  have  to  work. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  coal  monopoly  arising  in  France,  similar  to  that  of  the 
principal  coal  mining  districts  of  England,  where  they  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  landholders.  Speculators  in  France  have  had  full  scope  to  carry 
out  this  important  branch  of  indu^try,  by  forming  wealthy  companies — 
thereby  establishing  a  monopoly  that  has  tended  greatly  to  injure  the  pro- 
gress that  might  have  been  made  by  small  capitalist?,  had  they  been  able  to 
compete  against  them,  or  obtain  their  ores  and  coal  at  a  moderate  rate. 
This  monopoly  has,  therefore,  had  the  worst  tendency  to  depress  the  metal- 
lic manufactories  of  France,  and  the  object  of  the  newly  appointed  commis- 
sion is  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  important 
subject 

The  periodical  consumption  of  coal  in  France,  after  deducting  the  quan- 
tity exported  from  the  aggregate  of  domestic  supply  and  foreign  importa- 
tion: 

Yean.  Metrical  Qaintala.  Yeara.  Metrical  Qnintala. 

1813         .     6,500,000  1843  52,935,082 

1823  14,000,000  1844  55,868,501 

1833  27,000,000  1845  63,430,692 

Increased  consumption  in  thirty- two  years,  646  per  cent. 

^Expense  of  working  Coal  Mints  in  France, 

The  mine  or  bed  of  the  Treuil,  near  St.  Etienne,  has  been  particularly 
reported  on  by  M.  Marrot.  Its  thickness  is  four  feet,  the  inclination  very 
inconsiderable,  and  the  depth  but  trifling.  The  service  of  the  mine  is  accom- 
plished by  two  shafts,  of  which  the  machines  of  extraction  also  pump  out  the 
water. 

The  annual  extraction  is  300,000  hectolitres,  or  26,000  tons.  The 
expenses  of  mining  this  coal  are  3/r.  50c.  or  nearly  three  shillings  sterling, 
per  ton,  which  does  not  include  any  interest  for  the  capital  invested. 

The  most  profitable  veins  in  the  collieries  of  the  north,  those  of  Donain, 
with  a  thickness  of  near  three  feet,  produce  coal  at  f3/r.  46c.  or  55.  M.  per 
ton.  The  veins  of  Belgium,  pf  the  thickness  of  3f  feet,  furnish  it  at  5fr, 
20c.  or  45.  4td.  per  ton. 


Official  Tariff  of  the  duties  oh  coal  in  Prance,  March,  1844. 


Per  Eng.  ton. 

Per  100 
kilogr. 

U.S. 

fr.  c. 

8.  ,d 

Dollars. 

p^rom  the  Sanda  of  Olonne  to 
Coal    J     Dunkirk,  incluaive. 

In  French  vesivela 

0  69 

4  0 

0.97 

In  Toreign  vessels 

1  00 

8  0 

1.93 

by  aea  ^^^  ^jj  ^^j^^,  ^^^^ 

In  French  Teasels 
fin  foroisn  vessela 

0  30 
0  80 

2  5 
6  6 

0.58 
1.54 

rFrom  the  aea  to  Hallain                    do.~ 

0  50 

4  0 

0.97 

By  land  ^    'the  Moselle                                     do. 

0  10 

0  9! 

0.19.3 

(By  all  other  pointa 

0  15 

1  2* 

0.29 

Coke  iacfouble  the  duty  on  eoala,  in  all  caaes. 
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Tabh  of  rVench  import  Duties  on  Coat. 


Oo  British  co«U  in 

British  ?essels 

per  ton. 


Sterling.  U.  Sutes 


In  1667,  a  dnty  on  foreign  [English]  coal  was  im- 
posed, of  Q^.  97c.  per  100  kiTogramines,    -    - 

In  1692,  by  edict,  doty  raUed  to  Ifr.  21c.  per  100 
kilogrammes,  ...... 

In  1703,  lowered  to  Q^r.  SSc.  per  100  ktl.  on  Bel- 
gian coals,  and  so  continueJ  antil  1763,     .    - 

fn  17A4    5  Imported  by  land,     .... 

in  I'oa,  ^Imported  by  sea,  \fr.  10c.  per  100  kil. 

In  1764,  by  sea  to  the  porU  of  Rochelle  and  Bor- 
deaux,   -•...... 

In  1778,  the  French  import  duty  on  British  and 
Belgian  coals,         ...... 

Subsequently,  we  obserre  a  dnty  of  IQ/V.  per  ton 
in  French  and  1^.  in  foreign  ships. 

In  1813  to  1834,  the  English  duty  increased,  and 
Belgian  reduced,  to         ..... 

In  1834,  the  duty  on  English  coal  was  reduced  to 
the  British  export  duty  in  foreign  vessels,  exclu- 
sive of  the  customs,        ..... 

From  1834  to  1837,  the  actual  duty  on  English 
coals  received  in  the  North  of  France  was  as 
follows  : — Duly  in  ports  between  St.  Malo  and 
the  Belgian  frontier,  per  ton,  lOfr.  Oc.  10  per 
cent,  on  the  duty  levied  by  the  customs,  10c. 
The  Octroi  duty,  ^.  40c.  Making  the  duties 
and  customs  amount  in  all  to  1^.  60c.    - 

At  the  time  this  alteration  took  place,  Newcastle 
coal  was  sold  in  France  at  4(^.  to  5Q/y-.  a$8.65 
to  99.00  per  ton. 

In  1837,  by  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
duties  were  reduced  on  coals  imported  into  the 
ports  between  the  Sables  d'Olonne  in  La  Ven. 
d^e,  to  Dunkirk,  to  \/y.  per  ton  in  French,  or 
5fir.  in  British  vessels,    ..... 

The  10  percent  custom  duty,  and  the  Octroi  dnty, 
remained  ;  as  also  a  charge  of  about  ^fr.  per 
ton  to  the  custom  houses  for  unloading. 

The  alleration  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
manufacturers  on  the  Seine  the  advantage  of  a 
regular  supply  of  coals. 

Paris,  which  had  heretofore  been  exclusively  fur- 
nished from  the  mines  of  Auxin  and  the  Loire, 
imported  this  year  a  quantity  of  Newcastle  coal, 
notwithstanding  the  high  chaises  and  the  differ- 
ential  duty. 

Bigium,  notwithsUnding  the  monopoly  afforded 
her  by  the  French,  was  unable  to  supply  either 
Paris,  Rouen,  or  Havre,  with  the  requisite 
quantity.* 

From  this  time  until  1843,  there  were  no  duties  in 
the  British  porU  on  coals  exported  to  France  or 
Belgium. 

In  1839,  both  those  countries  received  English 
coaJs  free  of  duty,  either  of  export  or  import ; 
and  matters  so  continued  till  1842. 

In  1845,  duty  on  Belgian  coals  entering  France, 

In  1847,  high  rate  of  duties  on  imported  coal. 

In  1816.  the  duty  on  the  coal  imported  into  Frsnce 
from  Prussia,  was  only  Qfr.  16c.  per  100  kilog. 
=i\!>d.  per  ton. 

In  1838,  reduced  to  the  nominal  doty  of  lOd.  ster^ 

ling. 


8     d. 
7  10 

12    9 


6  8 
6  11 
11  10 
13    9 

8    0 


10    6 


4    0 


Dollari. 
1.87 

2.33 


1.60 
1.66 
3.85 
3.33 

1.90 


2.57 


0.97 


On  Belgian  coals 
per  ton. 


Sterling.  U.Sutes< 


s.  d. 

7  10 

12  9 

2  8 

12  9 

8  10 

6  8 

10  1 


2    9 


2    6 


8    6 


Dollars. 
1.87 

2.33 

0.63 
2.33 
2.12 

1.60 

2.46 


0.66 


0.60 


0.60 


*  Coorrier  Francais. 
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Official  statement  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  coal,  in  metrical  qiiinttds, 
arrived  in  France,  and  the  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon  into  the  national 
exchequer 


Tean. 

Quintity  reeeJTed. 

Dotist  receired. 

Metrical  quintal! 
10,146S  to  1  ton. 

Engliah  tons 

ornwib*. 

Franca. 

£  itBriiog. 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

16,354,605 
31,325,601 
20,561,168 
16,500,000 

1,611,930 
2,101,880 
2,026,520 
1,650,000 

3,737,505 
4371.661 
4,903,589 

161,100 
209,965 
211,360 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  COAL  INTO  FRANCE. 

The  foreign  coal  trade  of  France,  has  necessarily,  at  all  times  been  a 
fluctuating  one ;  subject  from  time  to  time,  to  a  number  of  influences,  such 
as  wars,  tariffs,  and  commercial  treaties.  In  a  future  statistical  table  we 
will  exhibit  the  periodical  supplies  of  coal  furnished  to  France  from  foreign 
sources.  These  sources  are,  in  fact,  limited  to  three;  nameljr,  Prussia 
(Saarbriick,)  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain. 

if  we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation  the  supply  furnished  by  Great 
Britain  in  1815,  a  period  of  commercial  tranquillity,  and  represent  it  by  1.0, 
the  relative  importations  from  that  and  the  other  countries  will  be  expressed 
by  the  following  figures,  for  the  years  1815,  1845,  and  1847. 

1815.     1845.    1847. 
Importations  from  Great  Britain,  1.0      25.0       61 

«        from  Prussia,  1.3       lO.Q       61 

*'        from  Belgium,  9.0      62.0       45 

The  foregoing  table  exhibits,  as  we  have  stated,  the  relative  supplies  faiw 
Dished  by  those  countries,  at  three  separate  intervals,  proportionately  to  the 
amount  derived  from  Great  Britain  in  1815,  represented  by  100. 

It  will  further  illustrate  the  periodical  progreaa  made  by  each  coantry  if 
we  assume  as  unity,  or  1.0,  the  importation  from  each  of  them  in  1815; 
and  hence  we  shall  show  the  comparative  quantities  derived  from  the  same 
basins,  at  every  ten  years,  subsequently.  On  this  principle,  they  will  be 
represented  by  the  following  figures,  showing  the  advances  made  by  each 
country. 


Year. 

Great  Britain. 

Pruaaia. 

Belgium. 

1815 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1825 

1.2 

1.3 

2.0 

1835 

4.3 

3.1 

3.0 

1845 

25.0 

7.7 

5.5 

1847 

61.0 

5.0 

Thus,  while  in  thirty  years,  Great  Britain  increased  her  exportation  to 
France  twenty-five  times,  Prussia  advanced  7.7  fold,  and  Belgium  5i 
times.  The  intermediate  advances  of  each  country  are  shown  in  the  same 
table. 
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The  relative  proportions  furnished  bj  each  coantrj  in  1845,  stand  tbos^ 
Prussia  1,  Great  Britain  3,  and  Belgium  5. 

We  take  special  note  of  the  following  regulation  as  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  coal  mines  of  France  in  1845-6.  "The  combustibles  employed  in 
industrial  establishments,  for  the  preparation  of  products  designed  for  gene- 
ral commerce,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  '*  droits  d'octroi."* 

From  Rkenish  Prussia  and  Rhenish  Bavaria, — ^The  coals  which  are 
imported  into  France  under  the  generic  denomination  of  Saarbriick  coals, 
are  obtained  not  only  from  the  collieries  situated  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the 
environs  of  that  city,  but  also  from  those  which  occur  not  far  from  thence, 
in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  the  district  of  Saints Ymbert  These  *'  exploita- 
tions'' form  part  of  a  vast  basin  which  extends  even  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  towards  the  embouchure  of  the  Nahe.  The  quantity  imported  into 
France  forms  very  nearly  the  half  of  the  total  production ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  half  is  used  on  the  spot  in  iron  works,  6lc, — the  rest  is  con- 
sumed in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  region  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  comprised  between  Bonn  and  Mayence ;  and  for  the  steamboats  on 
that  river.t  For  the  most  part  the  coal  of  Saarbriick  has  hitherto  been 
brought  by  land  transportation. 

In  1837,  the  quantity  of  coal  received  in  France  by  the  navigation  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Bas-Rhin,  amounted  to  130,000  tons;  in  1838,  123,645 
tons;  in  1839,  153,660  tons. 

FVom  Newcastle. — In  the  year  1843  the  trade  betwen  Newcastle  and 
France  was  performed  by  1312  vessels,  registering  170,346  tons,  of  which 
there  were  under  the  English  flag,  1140  vessels,  151,678  tons;  under  the 
French  flag,  172  vessels,  18,668  tons.| 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal,  8th  November,  1845,  says,  that 
although  France  has  abundance  of  coal,  it  is  desirable  to  import  from  Eng- 
land some  which  is  better  suited  for  certain  purposes  than  the  French  coal ; 
and,  more  especially,  the  small  coal,  so  useful  for  cooking,  and  employed  in 
oo  many  ways  by  the  artisan.  In  England,  this  species  is  a  mere  drug; 
and  if  the  French  government  should  reduce  or  abolish  the  customs  on  this 
small  coal,  it  would  be  really  advantageous  to  both  countries.  The  masses 
of  small  coal,  accumulating  in  the  north  of  England,  may  be  imported  into 
France,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  manufacturing  and  railway  interests 
of  that  country ;  and  the  coal-fields  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  would 
be  delivered  of  an  unprofitable  mass ;  the  shipping  interest  of  both  coun- 
tries would  be  brought  into  profitable  activity ;  and  the  French  public 
would  begin  to  have  cheaper  iron. 

From  Wales. — Welsh  steam  coal  has  greatly  increased  in  demand  in  the 
French  ports,  as  appears  by  the  evidence  before  the  committee  on  the  coal 
trade  (port  of  London).  The  French  buyers  are  represented  as  extremely 
particular,  and  always  stipulate  that  the  coals  shall  be  skreened  in  the  port 
of  delivery,  and  fix  the  size  of  the  skreen  to  be  employed.^ 

DETAILS  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  COALS,  LIGNITE,  AND  ANTHRACITE 

INTO  FRANCE. 

In  a  previous  table,  we  showed  the  periodical  gross  amounts,  in  metrical 
quintals,  of  foreign  coal  imported  into  France.    We  exhibit,  in  the  follow- 

*  Annalei  det  Mioei,  1845,  Vol.  VI.  p.  60S. 

t  Coioptet  reoda  det  travauz  dot  ing^niear*  dei  mines  peodant  I'aaa^  1839,  1840,  1841. 

t  An^et«rre — Faiti  commerciaax— Mai  et  Jain,  1844, 

4  Pon  of  London  Cotl  Trade  Bill,  1838,  p.  110. 
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ing  uUe,  the  respective  proportions  wbioh  the  coal  producing  countries, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Rhenish  Prussia  [Saarbrucke,]  contributed 
towards  this  annual  gross  importation.  In  this  return,  a  discrepancy  will  be 
observed  in  the  number  of  tons,  as  compared  with  many  other  published 
tables.  For  the  sake  of  more  rapid  reduction  of  French  metrical  quintals 
into  English  tons,  it  is  commonly  the  practice  to  consider  ten  quintals  as 
making  one  ton.  Our  calculation  has,  however,  been  worked  out  in  exact 
detail,  after  the  correct  rate  of  10.146  metrical  quintals  to  the  English  ton. 
The  French  custom-house  returns  always  di&r  from  the  English,  and  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  where  no  duties  are  payable  on  exports,  as  is 
the  case  with  England,  the  entries  are  frequently  made  in  excess  by  the 
merchants. 

Annual  Lupartaiums  from 


PniMia  and 

Varloot 

Enga^nd. 

Belglam. 

RheDlah  Ba. 

■mall 

Total  imported. 

Tmti. 

Tom. 

▼aria. 

places. 

Snf  1.  tOM. 

10.146  qa. 

Engl. 

Saarbruck. 

Tons. 

1787 

155,360 

49,300 

9,860 

814,430 

1788 

184,773 

1789 

177,550 

49,320 

9,860 

837,730 

1803 

86,830 

17,750 

114,400 

1815 

33,433 

198,463 

88,500 

249,394 

1820 

84,800 

834,100 

27,500 

774 

277,174 

1831 

26,515 

251,801 

39,808 

8,468 

508,865 

1823 

31,105 

867,777 

35,635 

8,741 

638,880 

1834 

85,453 

394,383 

38,675 

3,064 

647,456 

1836 

26,684 

439,348- 

37,281 

3,774 

630,920 

1838 

35,674 

470,869 

65,178 

6,866 

•  696,633 

1830 

50,360 

503,750 

74,340 

14 

638,464 

1833 

37,535 

489,604 

46,161 

8,596 

575,886 

1834 

48,367 

611,610 

76,960 

24 

736,861 

1835 

97,110 

596,530 

88,530 

81 

782,171 

1836 

167,170 

706,170 

113,310 

184 

985,834 

1837 

319,930 

777,180 

131,110 

313 

1,128,528 

1838 

300,470 

785,440 

133,440 

750 

1,210,100 

1839 

340,300 

740,800 

156,300 

493 

1,337,893 

1840 

394,954 

748,750 

160,779 

507 

1,304,990 

1841 

451,003 

916,138 

167,950 

483 

1,535,563 

1843 

515,975 

903,710 

169,610 

815 

1,590,110 

1843 

455,105 

978,731 

809,950 

8,150 

1,645,936 

1844 

481,539 

1,096,057 

809,660 

3,360 

1,611,930 

1845 

557,607 

1,376,075 

837,233 

4,519 

8,175,433 

1846 

8,086,580 

1847 

600,000 

1,345,000 

184,600 

6,886 

8,136,000 

[first  11  mootte] 

The  results  established  by  the  foregoing  tables  are  as  follows,  in  thirty- 
two  years,  to  1847,  inclusive. 

The  English  coals  imported  have  increased  27  fold  between  1815  and  1847. 
The  Belgian        "  "      "      about  5       "  "  "      " 

The  Prussian      "  •*      «  9J    "  "  "      " 

The  general  importation  of  foreign  coals    8}    ''  *'  "      <« 

In  the  thirty  years  prior  to  1846,  the  production  of  coal  in  France  increased 
four  and  one-third  fold ;  and  the  gross  consumption  advanced  five  fold. 
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Amount  of  coal,  cinders  and  culm  exported  from  En^and,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  ports  of  France ;  according  to  the  British  Parliamentary  returns.* 


Declared     I 

Ymib. 

Tom. 

Temn. 

Tom. 

Valae  in  France. 

valQe  in  Great 
Briuln. 

1803 

9,660 

1836 

305,140 

833,000t 

£  33,174 

1630 

34,800 

1837 

373,130 

1825 

39,180 

1838 

300,470 

1826 

36,420 

1839 

340,300 

4,089,000 

157,937 

1827 

40,550 

1840 

394,954 

4,873,000 

188,215 

1828 

35,930 

1841 

451,003 

6,557,000 

314,638 

1829 

43,160 

1843 

515,975 

6,369,000 

346,003 

1830 

53,720 

1843 

458,594 

1831 

36,000 

1844 

412,903 

147,336 

1833 

41,015 

1845 

647,967 

380,879 

1833 

45,000 

Ist  11  m'ths  of  1847 

543,000 

1834 

56,920 

18:^5 

91,730 

Imports  ofCoaL 

Since  1815,  more  Belgian  coals  have  annually  been  imported  by  France 
than  by  any  other  country. 

In  the  year  1788,  when  the  import  duty  on  English  coals  was  little  more 
than  one-half  that  levied  on  Belgian  coals,  the  amount  received  from  Great 
Britain  was  184,773  tons. 

In  1814,  aAer  many  years  of  war  and  interruption  to  commerce,  the  posi- 
tion of  these  exporting  countries  was  reversed,  and  the  English  coal  paid 
four  times  th^  duty  that  the  Belgian  coal  did,  until  1834,  when  they  were 
more  nearly  equalized.  Daring  these  preceding  twenty  years,  the  average 
imports  of  English  coal  did  not  exceed  30,000  tons. 

In  1834,  the  importation  was  56,000  tons ;  ader  which  the  English  export 
duties,  and  also  nearly  half  the  French  import  duties  were  repealed. 

In  1840,  after  the  French  duty  had  been  reduced  to  one-half,  the  amount 
was  394,000  tons. 

In  1845,  the  importation  from  England  had  increased  to  647,000  tons. 
The  increase  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  export  duty  in  England,  and 
the  small  import  imposed  in  France,  in  consequence  of  her  want  of  coal. 

Such  are  the  fluctuations  of  trade  when  influenced  by  the  policy  or  neces- 
sities of  governments,  in  the  imposition  of  tarifis,  whether  for  exclusion, 
protection,  or  for  revenue. 

For  several  years  past  the  navigation  between  Belgium  and  Paris  has 
been  greatly  improved  ;^-the  use  of  coal  from  that  country  constantly  extends 
more  and  more  in  France.| 

Increased  demand  for  Foreign  Mineral  or  Bituminous  Chmbustibks  in  FVance^ 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  details  of  the  preceding  statistical  table, 
that  the  increased  amount  of  mineral  fuel  consumed  in  that  country  is 

*  Britiali  ParliaoMntary  lUoordi  of  ReTenoe  an^  Cuitoma. 

t  Faite  Coimnerciauz—CommercQ  de  la  France  avec  la  Grande-Bretagne,  1843. 

X  Bulletin  de  la  Commiaaion  centrale  de  Statiatiqaea,  BrtMcelles,  1843  ;  Documenta  rar  le 
Commerce  exteriear,  July,  1844,  and  Nov.  and  Dec.  1843  $  Dictionnaire  du  Commerce ; 
Tableau  Chronologiqae  de  la  Production  et  de  Consumption  det  Combustibles  en  France: 
Keaum^,  1838,  1842. 
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rather  ascribable  to  the  importations,  than  to  the  augmentation  of  the  in- 
digenous supply.  We  take  the  period  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  of  which 
our  tabJes  afford  the  requisite  details  for  comparison. 


1820. 

1844. 

Increase 

Tons. 

Tont. 

per  cent. 

276,400 

1,781,519 

544 

1,078,560 

3,728,306 

246 

Imported, 
Indigenous  production, 

Balance  of  consumption    I    i,328,870        5,458,054  310 

deducting  exportation,  f 

Hence  it  appears,  that  while  the  general  consumption  has  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  310  per  cent,  between  1820  and  1844,  inclusive,  that  of  the 
indigenous  production  was  246  per  cent,  only ;  while  the  importation,  during 
the  same  interval,  was  544  per  cent,  or  by  including  1845,  the  increase  was 
665  per  cent  It  is  inferred  from  these  facts  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  manufacturing  requirements  of  the  country,  France  must  continue 
to  depend  on  an  accelerated  amount  of  imported  coals,  rather  than  upon 
her  home  resources,  which  thus  appear  to  be  inadequate  to  her  actual  wants 
by  nearly  48  per  cent,  on  the  actual  consumption. 

By  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  mineral  and  vegetable  fuel  which  was  re- 
ceived at  the  quays  of  Paris  in  1844  and  1845,  we  are  supi^ied  with  the 
following  information. 

Hectolitres.  English  1845.  English 

Tons.  Hectolitres.  Tons. 

Coals  and  Coke  in  1844,     2,220,707  =  197,220     2,440574  =  216,747 

1838,      1,567,359  =  139,197 
Charcoal  18^0,     2,721,613  =  241,706      3,101,176  ^  275,415 

Both  coal  and  wood  are  extremely  expensive  in  Paris.  The  consump- 
tion of  wood  and  charcoal  in  France,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  so  much 
increased,  that  the  royal  forests  present  now  but  open  wastes,  and  the  coal 
production  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The  steam  vessels,  forges 
and  other  requirements  for  coal  and  wood  have  so  increased  that  large 
quantities  of  the  former  are  imported  from  England  and  Belgium,  and  of  the 
latter  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  constructing  similar  tables  of  gross  consumption,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
add  one  sixth  for  the  local  consumption  by  steam  engines,  labourers,  and 
residents.    We  have  not  so  done  in  the  present  instance. 

The  original  returns  in  the  following  columns  were  made  as  usual  in 
French  metrical  kilogrammes.  In  all  these  cases,  we  have  transferred  them 
into  the  common  denomination  of  English  tons.  We  derive  the  details 
chiefly  from  the  *'  Resume  des  travaux  statistiques  de  Tadministration  des 
mines;"  the  "  Compte  rendu  des  travaux  des  Ingenieurs  des  mines,"  And 
the  "  Documens  sur  le  commerce  exterieur."  These  details  occasionally 
differ  from  each  other ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  tables  which  we  have  con- 
structed differ  from  those  in  common  use,  where  for  the  sake  of  conveni^ 
ence  the  number  of  quintals  to  an  English  ton  are  assumed  as  10  instead 
of  10.1465.  The  English  parliamentary  returns  of  exports  to  France  vary 
also  from  the  French  account  of  imports  from  England,  but  to  no  very  ira-  ' 
porta  nt  extent 

The  production  of  France  is  about  one  ninth  that  of  Great  Britain. 
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Table  of  the  annual  production  and  consumptiim  of  the  mineral  combus- 
tibles, [coal,  lignite  ^nd  anthracite]  in  France,  and  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  coal;  reduced  from  French  kilogrammes  of  10.1465,  and 
from  10.146  metrical  quintals  to  each  English  ton,  and  derived  from  the 
official  French  returns. 


Indigenoui 

1  Production  of  France  ezcluaive 

Balance  or 

Conaumu- 

tion  of 

FueL 

of  Turf,  in  English  tona  of  2240  Iba. 

Imported 
Coal. 

Ezported 

Bituminoua 
Coal 

Lignite. 

Anthracite. 

Toul    of 
Indigenoua 

Years. 

Fuel. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

1787 

212,910 

214,420 

28,200 

399,130 

1789 

221,890 

237,720 

29,690 

439,020 

1802 

832,480 

114,400 

24,670 

922,210 

1811 

763,010 

118,370 

29,590 

851,810 

1814 

665,618 

166,346 

1816 

840,376 

23,300 

5,735 

869,410 

246,660 

18,240 

l,i»96,S20 

1820 

1,027,178 

43,977 

7,406 

1,078,660 

276,400 

26,090 

l,.r2S,]>70 

1825 

1,388,174 

69,242 

23,374 

1,470,790 

499,320 

6,530 

1,^64,5S0 

18.30 

1,741,841 

64,348 

30,761 

1,836,960 

628,460 

5,920 

2,J5@,4S0 

1832 

1,818,326 

69,177 

38,398 

1,925,900 

571,790 

22,170 

2,47.^,530 

1834 

2,316,499 

86,064 

53,987 

2,466,460 

736,870 

22,310 

3,170,010 

1836 

2,312,700 

101,600 

67,600 

2,471,800 

782,160 

21.000 

3,mS50 

1836 

2,644,836 

2,801,060 

967,630 

26,060 

3.73-2.T}0 

1837 

2,773.760 

97,640 

68,280 

2.939,680 

1,128,210 

33,090 

4,U31,7oO 

1838 

2,904,030 

99,700 

66,6.30 

3,070,260 

1,210,090 

34,900 

4,246,460 

1839 

2,771,866 

97,900 

82,010  . 

2,961,766 

1,201,207 

32,379 

4,120,592 

1840 

2,440,666 

113,480 

406,980 

2,960,016 

1,272,800 

36,800 

4,196,115 

1841 

2,476,333 

3,410,200 

1.619,160 

49,360 

4.980,000 

1842 

3,-593,000 

1,647.770 

37,770 

5,203,000 

1843 

2,941,6.16 

131,760 

566,160 

3,639,446 

1,637,776 

59,886 

5,217,336 

1844 

3,010,686 

146,000 

671,720 

3,728,306 

1,781,619 

51,771 

6,468,064 

1846 

3,418,817 

162,900 

669,900 

4,141,617 

2,175,433 

66,260 

6,261,790 

1846 

146,100 

571,720 

2,026,520 

1847    lat  n  mo. 

2,082,000 

6,500,000 

Summary  of  the  total  production,  importation,  exportation,  and  consump- 
tion of  combustible  minerals  in  France,  during  the  years  1838,  1843,  and 
1845,  exclusive  of  turf,  in  English  tons,  reduced  from  metrical  quintals  of 
10.146  to  1  ton.  <<  Mouvement  commercial  des  combustibles  mineraux, 
produits  et  importes."*     In  74  basins  and  56  departments. 


Ulaases  of 

eombuati- 

ble. 

Details  of  Production .           1 

From  what 

foreisn 
countries. 

Details  of  Importation.           | 

1838. 

1843. 

1845. 

1838. 

1843. 

1845. 

Bit'UBCoal, 
Anthracite, 
Lignite, 

Home      ) 
product.  5 
Imported, 

Exported, 
Conaum*n, 

Tons. 
2,904,030 
66,630 
99,700 

Tons. 
2,941,636 
566,160 
131,760 

Tons. 
3,418,817 
669,900 
162,900 

G.  BriUin, 
Belgium, 
Prus.Stat., 
Small  aour. 

Imported, 

Tons. 
300,470 
786,440 
123,440 
740 

Tona. 

449,105 
978,721 
209,960 

Tona. 

667,607 

1,376,076 

237,232 

4,519 

3,070,260 
1,210,090 

3,639,446 
1,637,776 

4,141.617 
2,176,433 

1,210,090 

1,637,776 

2,175,433 

PiBUibuuon. 

In  minea. 
In  manu'a. 
In  Domea- 
tic  uaea. 

1,602,430 
1,561,490 

1,081,530 

4,280,360 
34,900 

5,277,222 
59,886 

6,317,950 
66,260 

4,246,450 

6,217,336 

6,261,750 

4,245,4^0 

6,217,336 

6,261,760 

*  Compte  rendu  dea  Travaux  dea  Ingeni^ura  dea  mines,  pendant  I'annee,  1839,  1844 
and  1846.     Reaum^  dea  Traraui  autiaiiquea  en  1838  et  1843. 
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Duties  levied  on  imported  coal,  in  France,* 


1843 
^1844 
Tl845 


^147,455 
151,822 
196,834 


Table  of  quantity  of  Fuel  consumed. 


General  statement  of  the  amount  of  indigenous  production,  importation, 
and  consumption  of  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite  in  France,  in  the  following 
years,  in  metrical  quintals  of  10.1465  to  1  ton,  English;  showing  the 
periodical  increase. 


Teara. 

Indifrenoae 

Productton. 

Met.  quinuls. 

Imported  Coal,  in  metrical  qv inula. 

Coninmption 
after  deduct- 
inff  ezporta'n 
Met.QuinUla. 

Belglam. 

Praaala. 

England.    JAIl  otbera. 

1787 
1803 
1811 
1820 
J  830 
1840 
1811 
1843 
1H43 
1844 
1815 
1847  > 

First  1 1  S. 

months,  j 

3,150,000 
8,441,800 
7,736,941 
10,936,578 
18,636,653 
30,033,8-20 
34,599,890 
35,920,843 
36,935,400 
37,839,250 
42,020,919 

500,000 

880,977 

950,000 

2,872,122 

5,108,065 

7,486,002 

9,295,034 

9,779,349 

9,918,606 

11,157,949 

13,961,604 

16,950,290 

100,000 

180,000 

850,000 

378,143 

753,419 

1,607,790 

1,697,070 

1,720,761 

3,130,144 

2,090,367 

2,406,954 

1,846,365 

1,553,734 
100,000 

1^51,194 
511,389 
3,807,739 
4,299,499 
4,907,388 
4,556,663 
4,376,936 
5,657,489 

6,000,000 

• 

7,740 

140 

5,070 

4,820 

8,150 

31,500 

33,607 

45,843 

6,836 

4,035,919 
9,351,800 
8,936,941 
13,481,380 
34,939,448 
43,567,115 
49,613,133 
52,034,156 
52,935,082 
55,8ti8,50l 
64,093,868 

05,000,000 

Details  of  the  balance  of  consumption  of  mineral  fuel,  in  France,  reduced 
from  French  metrical  quintals  to  English  tons. 


Kinds  of 
Fuel. 

1837. 
Tom. 

1838. 
Tons. 

1830. 
Tons. 

1840. 
Tone. 

184S. 
Tone. 

1844. 
Tona. 

1845. 
Tone. 

Bit'uB  coal. 
Anthracite, 
Lignite, 

Turf, 

3,866,360 
68,280 
100,070 

4,079.220 
66,630 
99,700 

3,940,682 

82,010 
97,900 

3,676,665 
405,980 
113,480 

4,619,426 
666,160 
131,760 

4,740,334 
571.720 
146,000 

6,694,060 
670,000 
163,000 

4,034,700 
426,300 

4,243,460 
390,090 

4,120,692 
412,300 

4.196,116 
440,830 

6,217,336 
666,000 

6,468,064 

6,317,060 
620,000 

The  exportation  of  coal  from  France  is  unimportant,  although  increasing 
in  the  south ;  being  about  70,000  tons  annually.  A  part  of  this  is  to  Bel- 
gium, and  to  the  countries  upon  its  eastern  borders,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  be- 
sides some  to  Algeria ;  but  the  greater  part  is  from  the  basin  of  Alais  to 
various  ports  along  the  Mediterranean  sea. 


Teitn. 

Tona. 

ytlm  tn  Fnne*. 

T«ars. 

Tone. 

Value  In  Francs 

18:)8 

85,300 

1843 

69,880 

600,000 

1841 

49,:)60 

720,000 

1844 

61,770 

620,000 

1842 

37,770 

834,000 

1845 

66,000 

*  Paria  correspondeflt.  Mining  Jonrna),  Jan.  31,  1846. 
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The  following  stutements  exhibit  a  8uroinar|r  of  the  progress  or  movements 
of  the  production,  imporution,  and  consumption  of  mineral  fuel  in  France ; 
prepared  from  the  several  tables  already  presented. 

Movement  of  Indigenous  Production^ 
Assuming  the  production  of  the  year  1789  as  I.  or  unity. 


Yean. 

Proportion!. 

Tears. 

1789 
1811 
1821 
1831 

1.00 
3.32 

4.73 
7.33 

1837 
1842 
1845 

13.42 
16.24 
17.10 

Movement  of  Importation. 

Proportionate  importations  of  foreign  coal  into  France  from  the  three 
principal  exporting  countries;  Great  Britain  being  represented  as  1.00. 


1815. 

183ft.      1       183ft. 

184ft. 

Great  Britain, 

Prussia, 

Belgium, 

1.0 
1.3 
9.0 

1.2 
1.6 

19.6 

4.3 

4.0 

26.6 

25.0 
10.0 
50.0 

Movement  of  Consumption. 

Proportionate  consumption  of  indigenous  and  foreign  coals  in  France, 
during  a  period  of  My-six  years;  that  of  the  year  1789  being  represented 
as  1.00.  The  annual  exportations  are  previously  deducted  from  the  aggregate 
of  production  and  importation. 


Yeari. 

Proportions. 

Years. 

ProportioDs. 

1789 
1811 
1821 
1831 

1.00 
1.92 
3.07 
5  11 

1837 
1842 
1845 

1847 

9.09 
11.85 
14.39 

14.80 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  EIGHTY-EIGHT  COAL,  ANTHRACITE  AND 
LIGNITE  BASINS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  and  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  eighty-eight  coal,  lignite  and  anthracite  basins  of  France,  in  the  respec- 
tive provinces  and  departments. 

This  table  is  chiefly  compiled  from  the  '*  Compte  Rendu  des  Travaux 
des  Ing^nieurs  des  Mines/'  periodically  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. Some  of  the  statistics  are  obtained  from  the  "  Traite  de  TEclairage 
au  gaz,  par  Pelouze  pere,"  and  various  other  authorities,  among  which  are 
the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Geologique  de  France ;"  *<  Office  de  Publicit4/' 
of  Paris;  *<  Annales  des  Mines/'  Resum^  des  Travaux  Statistiques  de 
TAdministration  des  Mines;"  "Documens  sur  le  Commerce  Exterieur/' 
*'  Dictionnaire  du  Commerce ;"  **  Journal  des  Mines." 
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The  separate  details  of  these  basins  are  given  in  another  part  of  this  work. 


ProThicefl.       Deptitmeata.  No.        Coal  Baiini 


DescrlptioD. 


Fluidetfy 


Artois. 

Is)e  de 
France, 


Lominey 


Alsace, 


Alnce, 


Franche 
Comie, 

Franche 
Comte, 


Da  Nord, 


Paade  Calais, 


Oise, 
Aisne, 


1  Valenciennee, 


0ouai, 

Hardingben       J 
andFienneSyA 

Muyrancoart, 
Bonrg, 


Haute  Saone, 
Dottbe, 

Jnra, 
C6te-d'0r> 

Ni^Tre, 


11 


12 


5  Forbach, 


La  Nied, 
6  Norroy, 


9  Basin  de  yil]4. 

Bonxwillery 
Lobsann, 
Saint  Hippo- 

lyte, 
Hurj, 


I 


.1 


Ronchamp  and  J 
Cbampagney^ 


Haute  Saone,  14  G^monTal, 


Borgondj, 


Saone  et    ^ 
Loire,     ^ 


19 


Gonbenaos, 

Le-grand  St. 

Denis, 
Groion, 

Sincey, 


18  Decise, 


20 


21 


Epinac  and 
Aotun, 


''Cieasot, 


^Blaniy, 

La  Chapelle. 
sous-Dban, 

27 


A  prolongation  of  the  great  coal- 
field of  Belgium.  Contains  60  seams ; 
the  pits  very  deep.  Both  coking  and 
dry  coal,  or  anthracite. 

Vallev  of  the  Schelde.  The  Ansin 
mines  furnish  fuel  for  the  iron  works 
there,  and  for  Paris. 

Probably  the  western  extension  of 
the  Mons  and  Valenciennes  coal-field. 

Five  seams,  yielding  two  soru  oC 
coal :  one  of  them  coking,  pure  and 
proper  for  the  forge ;  the  other  is 
strongly  charged  with  pyrites. 

Lignite  basin. 

<<  €€ 

Opposite  SaarbiUck,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia.  ConUins  both  coking  and 
cementing  coals,  and  also  thin  and 
mixed  coal,  used  for  forges.  Mines 
deep :  faulty. 

Lignite  basin. 

Sometimes  coking,  bat  generally 
only  half  coking.  Quality  middling. 
Occurs  with  rognons  of  carbonate  of 
iron. 

Dry  coal ;  sometimes  schistose ;  five 
beds. 

Lignite  basin. 

«<  c« 

Coal  of  very  good  quality  for  iron 
works. 
DAscbed  coal  patches. 
Coking  coal :  coke  tumid  hot  friable : 
used  for  forges  and  salt  works.    Two 
beds.    The  working  commenced  in 
1750.     Anthracite  beds   at   Betsch* 
weiler,  fcc. 
Fat   coals,  with   long   flame,   for 
' '  foives,  &c. 

Resembles  the  coals  in  the  Ron- 
'[  champ  basin. 

Lignite  basin. 

Antbrtcite  basin  in  a  primary  re- 
gion. 

Coal  of  two  qaalities.  1,  coking; 
2,  a  little  dry,  bat  bums  with  flame. 
Used  in  iron  works.    Four  beds. 

Area  62,500  acres,  of  which  20,510 
acres  are  near  Epinac.  The  coal  is 
conveyed  to  the  Burgundy  canal,  and 
thence  through  Alsace  and  the  vaJleyr 
of  the  Yonne  and  the  Seine. 

Area  80,830  acres ;  pits  650  to  870 
feet  deep  at  Creusot.  The  coal  seams 
are  peculiar.  They  are  not  in  strau, 
but  rather  in  uneaual  masses,  exceed- 
ing in  thickness  all  others  known. 

Contains  four  qualities  of  coal,  vary- 
ing from  At  coal  to  anthracite.  Pro- 
bably connected  with  the  coal  basin 
of  Bert. 

Small  basins  of  Boarbince  and 
Dheun. 

Foar  beds,  two  of  which  are  worked. 
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nUKCE. 


Fmriaces. 


Departmentt.  No.' 


Berri,  ' 


AoTergDe, 


AuTergne, 


Lyonoois, 

LyoDDoii, 
Burgundjr, 

DtapbinjTy 

Laoguedoc, 

Dauphiny, 

ProTeDc«»     i 
{ 


AUi^, 


pQT'rSe-      <    29  BriMae, 


Coal  bavina. 

t  Bert, 

t  Fina  at  Nojut, 

^^Dogc^ 

^  Commentrj,       < 

{ ,Buxiere-la-6nie, 
r  Saint  £lojr, 

Boorg  LaatiCy 


CaQUl, 


I 


LoirCf 


RhfOne, 


Is^rc^ 


Hauic  Lntre, 


Pay  SL  Golmier, 

Haute  Dor-  I 
doyne,  or  J 
Champagoac,  ] 

32  Maoriac. 


33 


Ardl^obe^     (  46  Aubeoas, 


Languedoc,  ^ 


do  ( 

Haulei  t 

Baiaei  Alpeif 
Vanduae,     I 

BoQch««>     i 

du-EhoDf^t  I 
V»r, 

an 

do 

da 

Gard. 

Card  'tod 
Ard^chc, 


H^molt^ 


Baain  oftbe 

Loire, 
St.  Etieone, 


Bully, 
Roanne, 

Sainte  Foy-         < 
I'Argueatifere,  \ 

Rive  de  Gier,      < 

Douvres, 

Voreppe, 

La  Tour-du-pin, 

La  TaroQtaiae, 

L'Oiaana, 

Le  Drac, 

Laogeac, 


68 


69 


Banc  Rouge, 

Brian^n, 

Manoaque, 

|()range, 

M^tbamis, 

Aiz, 

Frejua, 
La  Cardi4re 
Toolon, 
VeacQgne, 
Le  Vigan, 
BagnoJa, 

Alais, 


DeacripCkin. 

Coal  of  ▼ahoQB  deacripliona. 
Variable  quality. 

Coking  coal ;  a  little  pyritona,  but 
makea  good  coke.    Four  aub-baaina. 

Dry,  impure,  and  achiatoae. 

Two  aeama.  Good  coking  coal  at 
Singlea.  Dry  coal  at  Meaaeix. 
j  Twenty-five  to  tbirty  coal  beda. 
JThoae  neareat  tbe  primitive  rocka  are 
dry  coala,  reaembling  antbracite. 
Tboae  above  tbeae  furniab  a  coking 
coal.    See  tbe  tablea  of  analyaia. 

Antbracite. 

Several  beda  of  fat  blaxing  coal, 
occurring  in  lenticular  maasea.  Coal 
of  Mauriac,  bordering  the  Dordoyne; 
good  coal  for  furnaces  of  boilera,  &c., 
mcloaing  mucb  carbonate  of  iron. 

Deposit  of  good  coal. 

Tbe  largest  and  moat  important  in 
France ;  conUining  103,040  acrea  of 
coal  formations.  That  of  St.  Etienne 
comprises  61,642  acres. 

The  basin  of  the  Loire  ia  divided 
into  two  groupa.  That  of  St.  Etienne 
containa  18  coal  beda  of  tbe  beat 
known  fat  coal,  producing  excellent 
coke. 

Anthracitona  formation. 

Anthracite  baain. 

Coal  rather  dry  ;  heavy ;  with  much 
aahea.     Three  aeama,  near  Lyona. 

Ten  or  eleven  coal  beda,  like  tboae 
of  St.  Etienne. 

Lignite  baain. 

Lacuatrine  lignite. 
,  Lignite  basin. 

Antbracite. 

Anthracite  baain. 
«  « 

Coking  coal,  of  middling  quality. 

Moutha  of  the  Rhone.  Coal  dry 
and  friable  at  Prades ;  coking  and  of 
good  quality  at  Pigere. 

Lignite  baain. 

Anthracite  baain. 

Lignite  basin. 

Coal  classed  with  tbe  lignites. 

Lignite  baain. 

t(  «c 

Anthracite  baain. 
Lignite  baain. 


{ 


Saint  Genrais, 

Ronjan, 

La  Caunette, 


Good  coking  coal. 

Claased  with  the  lignites. 

Some  beds  yield  coking  coal ;  others 
a  dry  coal  or  anthracite.  The  produce 
of  the  mines  ia  chiefly  consumed  in 
the  iron  works  of  the  district. 

Eleven  to  thirteen  coal  aeama,  of 
divers  qualitiea.  The  first  conceaaion 
waa  granted  in  1769. 

Two  or  three  coal  beda  of  middling 
deacription. 

Lignite  baain. 
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Provinces. 


Departments. 


No.  I 


Coal  basins. 


Description. 


liEnguedoc, 
{continued.) 


Gucony: 


inuedJpi 

I 


Tani< 


do 
Bretagne^ 

Normandy, 


Guieaney       < 

Limoain, 
Marche, 

Poitoo, 


Maine  et         ( 
Perche,        ( 

Bretagne, 
Touraine, 


Maine  et 
Perche. 


,  { 


Aude, 

Pyr^ne&s.  > 
Orientalea^j 

•  1 

Hautes  > 
Pyrenees,  I 

Basses  I 
Pyrenees,) 

Aveyron,   < 

Lot, 

Les  Landes, 

Dordogne, 

Corr^ze       < 

Creuse,       < 

Vendue, 

Deux  S^rres, 

Maine*et-   > 
Loire,      ) 

Loire  Infe-i 

rieure, 
Indr^  et 

Loire, 
Sarthe  and  I 
Mayenne,  ' 

Mayenne,   } 
Finistiftrre, 

CaWadoB, 
Manehe, 


87 


88 


Durban  and 

8l!gure, 
Estaver, 

Garmeaux, 

Labmguidre, 
Baynerea 

Orthes, 

D'Aubin  or 
DecaxeTiUe, 

Rhodez, 
MUbau, 

Figeac, 
Saint  Lon, 

Terassnn, 

Argentat, 

Meimac, 

Bourganenf, 

Ahun, 

VouTant, 
Chantonnuy, 

Basse  Loire, 
Languin, 


Le  Maine, 

St.  Pierre-la^ 

Cour, 
Bazouge  de 

Ch^mere, 
Quimper, 


Litry, 
Bocage, 


Le  Pleiais, 


Three  beds  worked;  of  yariable 
quality. 

Coking  coal  of  good  qaality;  aupe- 
rior  but  friable.  Two  beds.  The 
working  of  this  basin  commenced  in 
1762. 

BitominoBS  coal. 

Coal  mine. 

Generally  fat  coal.  There  are  23 
coal  establishments  in  this  department. 
The  produce  is  for  the  most  part  used 
in  manufactures. 

Coal  of  a  middling  character. 

Of  a  very  inferior  description. 
Classed  with  the  lignites. 

Of  very  bad  quality;  slaty  and 
pyritous. 

Lignite  basin. 

Dry,  schistose  coal,  but  bums  with 
a  long  flame. 

Coal  of  a  good  kind,  but  often  mixed 
with  slate  and  clay. 

Coking  coal  of  good  quality,  but  a 
little  pyritous. 

Anthracite,  or  very  dry  coal. 

Proper  for  grates  and  forges;  of 
good  quality  when  selected. 

Seven  coal  b^s  in  this  basin ;  both 
coking  and  dry. 

Five  beds,  of  very  feeble  power. 
Two  basins,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
boat. 

Chiefly  dry  coals  or  anthracite  in  the 
department  of  Maine  et  Loire.  Six 
beds. 

Excellent  poking  coal  for  iron  mak- 
ing. 

Coal  beds  not  fully  proved. 

Anthracite  basin. 

Of  moderately  coking  character,  but 
earthy. 

Anthracite. 

Pretty  good  quality. 

Two  beds ;  the  first  or  lowest  rest- 
ng  upon  the  wall,  furnishes  coking 
coal ;  the  other  yields  only  a  dry 
earthycoal.  Supplies  fuel  toBayeux,. 
Vir6,  and  Caen  ;  and  is  used  on  the 
spot  for  lime  burning. 

Two  seams  of  anthracite  or  dry  coal. 
The  coal-fields  of  Litry  and  Le  Plessis 
contain  40,393  acres. 


There  are  yet  several  small  coal  basins  and  patches  of  lignite  and  anthra- 
cite which  are  not  separately  detailed  in  the  foi'egoing  table.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  true  area  of  coal  formations  in 
France.  The  statements  which  reach  us  only  exhibit  the  aggregate  of  the 
concessions  in  each  district,  9nd  these  amounts,  of  course,  are  progressively 
increasing.  A  few  years  ago  the  sum  of  the  coal  and  anthracite  concessions 
was  692,000  acres.  In  1845-6  it  amounted  to  1,135,550  acres,  including 
lignite. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  EIGHTT-EIGHT  COAL,  ANTHRACITE  AND  LIGNITE  BASINS 

OF  FRANCE. 

A  knowledge  of  the  deposits  of  her  mineral  combustibles  is  indispensable 
to  the  domestic  and  manufacturing  interests  of  France.  If,  as  a  writer  has 
lately  said,  the  mineral  be  the  primary  base  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the 
fuel  is  of  equally  essential  importance,  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Inquiries 
into  the  properties  and  local  value  of  the  .combustibles  are  entered  into  on 
every  side;  new  discoveries  are  continually  presenting  themselves,  and  each 
year  enlarges  the  area  of  our  mineral  statistics.  We  proceed  now  to  the 
consideration  of  those  of  France. 

In  a  recent  work,  of  high  value  in  relation  to  these  subjects,  it  is  premised 
that  the  term  Basin  is  employed  to  signify  the  coal  formations,  generally. 
It  has  also  been  customary  of  late,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  divide  these 
coal  formations  into  live  groups,  and  also  to  adopt  the  classification  now 
employed  by  the  administration  of  mines,  which  recognizes  five  descriptions 
of  coal.*  The  plan  of  the  present  work,  as  it  does  not  enter  into  the  minute 
details  necessary  to  the  official  reports,  requires  only  a  partial  adoption  of 
these  arrangements. 

We  would  mention  here,  among  other  excellent  illustrations  of  these 
matters,  the  admirable  map  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the  engineers 
of  mines,  for  the  year  1840,  which  shows,  with  perfect  clearness,  the  local 
details  of  home  production  and  those  of  the  consumption  of  foreign  imported 
coals.  The  areas  of  the  provincial  markets  connected  with  individual  coal- 
fields, and  the  areas  of  consumption  of  imported  coal,  as  well  as  the  sites  of 
the  coal  basins  themselves,  are  detailed  with  a  perspicuity  deserving  of 
imitation.t 

No.  I.  Coal  Basin  of  Valenciennes,  Department  du  Nord. 

Supposed  area  about  70,000  hectares :  comprising  nineteen  concessions, 
and  54,440  hectares,  in  1845. 

The  coal  mines  here  are  considered  to  be  not  only  the  richest  but  the 
oldest  in  France,  its  area  being  a  prolongation  of  the  great  coal  formation 
of  Belgium. 

In  1719,  researches  for  coal,  which  had  been  already  known  during  seve- 
ral centuries  in  the  vicinity  of  Liege,  commenced  in  the  territory  of  A nziu; 
and,  in  1734,  led  to  the  discovery  of  that  mineral,  which  shortly  after  became 
the  centre  of  those  operations  which  have  since  attained  such  great  impor- 
tance.!   This  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Valenciennes.^ 

In  a  treatise  upon  the  application  of  geology  to  economic  purposes,  M. 
Buret  adduced  a  remarkable  instance,  in  the  original  trial  for  coal  at  Mons, 
at  Valenciennes,  and  Douay,  where,  as  above  stated,  mines  were  opened  in 
1734 ;  at  first  unsuccessfully.  The  proprietors,  in  after  years,  followed  the 
known  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  basin,  in  which  the  coal  was  lying ;  and, 
although  the  cretaceous  rocks  covered  up  and  hid  the  coal  measures,  yet  as 
there  appeared,  from  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  associated  old  rocks, 
that  no  great  disturbance  was  to  be  feared,  the  search  was  persisted  in ;  and, 
at  length,  was  rewarded  by  tbe  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Anzin;  after  an 

*  Traill  de  la  fabrication  de  la  foDte  et  du  Per,  Paris,  Dec.  1845. 
tCompte  Rendiie  des  Travaai  dee  Ingenieurs  det  Mines,  pendant  I'annbe  1839. 
t  R^suni6  des  Travaux  statistiques  de  {'administration  des  mtnea,  ea  1838,  p.  16. 
i  Dunn,  on  Uie  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p.  193. 
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expense  of  about  three  millions  of  francs,  eqaal  to  $580,500  «  jf  120,000, 
had  been  incurred.^ 

The  coal  basin  which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  even  as  far 
as  Arras,  in  passing  by  Liege,  Namur,  Charleroi,  Mons,  Valenciennes,  and 
Douay,  is  covered,  at  several  points,  by  an  enormous  thickness  of  barren 
formations,  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods,  virhich  the 
miners  of  the  north  of  France  have  called  **  morts^errains" — dead  lands. 
Into  the  details  of  these  overlying  rocks,  however  interesting  of  themselves, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  go. 

In  order  to  reach  the  coal  beds,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  these  over- 
lying barren  masses ;  but  as  they  are  of  an  open  and  porous  nature,  it  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary,  on  commencing  to  mine  the  coal,  to  complete  a 
series  of  preparatory  works  of  high  importance,  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished with  certainty^nd  safety  through  the  medium  of  a  practical  enlight- 
enment. It  is,  therefore,  expedient  to  shut  out  of  the  shafts  the  waters  of 
infiltration,  as  well  as  the  waters  which  proceed  from  the  first  and  second 
formations  which  are  passed  throu^  by  these  shafls.  This  result  can  only 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  complete  revitemeni,  or  impervious  lining,  within 
the  walls  or  sides  of  the  shafts.  The  mode  in  which  this  timbering  and  tub- 
work  is  effected,  and  the  pumping  machinery  for  exhausting  the  water,  form 
the  main  purport  of  two  memoirs  by  M.  Turbert ;  one  consisting  of  ninety- 
three  pages,  the  other  of  fifty-three  pages.! 

These  shafts,  which  are  very  expensive,  and  require  much  care  in  the 
workmanship  or  construction,  vary  in  depth,  from  220  to  800  feet,  English, 
ere  arriving  at  the  commencement  of  the  formation  which  contains  ^the  coal. 
The  second  memoir  of  M.  Turbert  refers  to  the  operations  which  are  pur- 
sued in  the  shafts,  after  having  descended  through  the  watery  "  dead  forma- 
tions."t 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  coal  basin  of  Valenciennes  js  the  great 
number  and  thinners  of  the  beds.  In  some  parts,  more  than  fifty  seams 
have  been  recogniz^,  whose  thickness  ranges  from  one-third  to  three-fourths 
of  a  metre,  and  the  maximum  is  only  one  metre  or  Si  feet.  At  Fresnes, 
and  at  Vieux-Cond^,  forty  beds  are  worked,  which  have  a  total  .thickness  of 
34f  English  feet  At  Anzin,  eighteen  seams  comprising  46}  feet;  at 
Aniche,  twelve  seams  containing  2^  feet :  and  at  Denain,  four  beds  having 
only  9i  feet,  altogether. 

In  this  northern  coal  basin,  we  are  informed,  the  art  of  ventilation  and  the 
general  method  of  working  deep  mines,  was  first  studied  in  France.  It  was 
a  fine  field  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  more  difficult  operations  of  the 
art;  for  the  coal  strata  occur  singularly  disturbed,  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  like 
a  combination  of  a  number  of  the  letter  z.^ 

The  mines  of  this  basin  employed,  in  1838,  above  9000  work  people. 
There  are  now  nineteen  establishments  or  mines,  the  concession  of  1842, 
covering  an  area  of  69,025  hectares,  or  170,560  English  acres.  Seven  of 
these  mines  belong  to  the  company  of  Anzin.  Fifty-two  shafts  are  established 
there.  They  descend,  in  the  middle  of  the  basin,  as  low  as  475  metres, 
equal  to  1558  feet,  and  at  Anzin,  in  the  great  vein,  to  503  metres  or  1635 
English  feet,  being  the  deepest  mines  in  France.    The  whole  of  the  field  in 

*  G^ologie  appliqa^e,  par  11.  A.  Buret,  Pane. 

t  Sar  la  treyanee  des  morta-terraina  dana  le  nord  de  la  France.  Annalea  dea  Minea, 
Vol.  III.  p.  73  to  166, 1843. 

t  Sur  la  percemeot  dea  paita  dea  minea  dana  le  nord  de  la  France,  aprea  la  traverBte  dee 
niveauz,  p.  293  to  346,  1843. 

^  Explication  de  la  carte  g^ologiqne,  par  Elie  de  Beanmont. 
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1842,  had  eighty-six  shafts,  worked  by  eightf-three  steam  engines,  of  the 
force  of '2247  horses.  The  amount  of  coal  raised  that  year  was  850,000 
tons;  which, at  the  price  of  105.  8^.  per  ton, produced  .£71 1,876.  The  cost 
of  its  production  was  estimated  at  0  fr.  65  c.  per  hectolitre, a 7.32  fr.  the  ton, 
«  55.  IM.  Engl.  »  il.41  U.  S.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  informed  that  in  this  district,  where  some  of  the  coal  pits 
are  (>20  metres  in  depth,  the  workmen  are  not  allowed  any  other  means  of 
ascending  and  descending,  than  by  ladders,  some  of  which  are  perpen- 
dicular. 

Of  all  the  French  departments,  that  of  the  north  consumes  the  greatest 
amount  of  mineral  fuel,  with  the  exception  of  the  Department  of  Loire ;  but 
it  is  favourably  situated  for  receiving  the  Belgian  coals,  from  that  part  of  the 
great  coal  basin  which  extends  to  Mons  and  Charleroi.  The  neighbourhood 
of  these  mines  is  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  iron  aianufactories,  of  almost 
every  description.* 

Notwithstanding  a  large  amount  of  indigenous  coal  is  annually  raised 
here,  it  is  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Thus  in  1837,  when  the  production 
was  730,015  tons,  the  entire  consumption  of  the  department,  including  the 
indigenous  and  the  imported,  was  no  less  than  1,440,000  tons,  or  nearly 
double  the  home  supply,  but  circumstances  have  changed  this  slate  of 
things.  The  following  statement  shows  the  annual  coal  production  of  the 
mines  of  Valenciennes  calculated  in  English  tons. 

Yearfl.         Tom  of  10.146  m.  qu.     Years.        Tonii  of  10.146  m.  qu. 

18;J5  531,605  1842  907,160 

•      1837  730,015  1844  027,000 

1839  846,830  1845  930,000 

Mean  price  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  1845,  105.=e$2.28  per  ton. 

Anthracite  occurs  in  this  basin  in  several  of  the  mines.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  recent  series  of  experiments,  by  M.  Blavier,  with  relation  tp  its 
employment  in  the  grates  or  fire-places  of  steam-engines.  These  dry  and 
meagre  coals  belong  to  the  inferior  beds  of  the  system.t  In  1845  there 
were  355,000  tons  returned  under  the  head  of  anthracite,  and  575,000  tons 
under  the  head  of  fat  coal  with  long  flame. 

Coal  Mines  and  Iron-works  of  Anzin,  in  the  Valenciennes  Coal-field. 

The  property  of  this  company  comprises  seven  concessions,  which  amount 
to  26,564  hectares,  or  65,329  English  acres.  The  coal  company  of  Anzin 
cleared  annually  nearly  3,000,000  francs  profit,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased production  and  price  of  coal,  prior  to  the  alteration  of  Uie  tariff  in 
1842.|  These  miners  and  those  of  the  Loire,  now  furnish  the  city  of  Paris, 
in  great  measure.  Besides  supplying  the  immense  iron-works,  the  produce 
of  this  coal-field  is  distributed  by  the  Schelde,  the  Scarpe,  the  Oise,  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  Seine. 

''  It  is  really  astonishing,''  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal, 
"  to  see  the  colossal  works  of  the  coal  company  of  Anzin.  There  are  not 
only  subterraneous,  but  exterior  works  for  the  supply  of  coal.  Extensive 
forges,  and  workshops  for  constructing  every  description  of  machinery,  have 
been  erected : — rope-yards ;  an  iron  railway  to  unite  the  two  establishments 

*  Traits  de  U  rabrication  de  la  fonte  et  da  Fer.  MM.  FJachat,  Barrault,  and  Getiet. 
+  Annales  dea  Mines,  1843,  Vol.  IV.  p.  497. 
X  Hugo.    France  Pittorcaque  j  Art.  Nord. 
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of  Anzin  and  Denain ;  large  ware-houses  and  timber-yard,  for  the  use  of 
these  immenae  concerns.  Denain,  twelve  years  ago,  was  nothing  but  a 
small  hamlet;  at  present  it  is  a  large  town,  with  upwards  of  6000  inhabit- 
ants :  all  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  a  coal  stratum.  High  furnaces,  forges, 
and  coke-ovens,  have  been  built ;  and  it  will  become  a  place  of  great  mining 
industry  in  a  few  years  hence."* 

Du  Nord.'^Douai. — ^We  have  seen  notices  of  the  discovery  of  an  exten- 
sive coal-field  iii  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Douai.  From  the  position  which 
it  occupies,  in  the  same  range  as  the  coal  districts  of  Mons  and  Valenciennes, 
there  seems  little  doubt  but  this  is  but  the  western  continuation  of  those 
great  northern  coal-fields. 

The  disposition  of  the  common  ventilating  hearths  in  France  and  Belgium, 
consists  in  separating  the  lined  or  timbered  portion  of  a  shaft  by  a  strong 
partition,  which  reserves  on  one  side,  for  the  service  of  the  mine,  a  large 
section  or  principal  shaft,  and  on  the  other  a  smaller  section,  which  serves 
for  the  descent  of  the  miners. 

After  having  traversed  all  the  height  of  the  "terrain  mart"  and  being 
arrived  at  the  coal  formation,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  base  of  the  lining,  "cuoe- 
lage,*'  the  goyau,  or  miners'  shaft,  separates  from  the  pit  and'  descends,  by 
ten  yards  and  ten  yards,  by  a  series  of  little  shafts  called  hewrtias^  isolated 
from  each  other  by  short  galleries, — "paliers"  It  is  by  these  beurtias  that 
that  the  miners  arrive  at  the  lower  portions  of  the  works. 

The  fire  for  ventilation,  ybyer  dappel,  is  situated  in  a  gallery  especially 
placed  in  communication  with  the  beurtias,  for  the  entrance  of  the  air 
which  is  destined  for  combustion,  and  the  burnt  gases  are  only  conducted 
into  the  main  shaft  by  an  inclined  gallery,  of  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  in 
length.  Two  solid  doors,  closing  tightly,  isolate  the  beurtias  from  the  way 
of  return;  they  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  workmen,  there  is  always  one  door  closed.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  air  which  feeds  the  fire  always  descends  from  the  exterior 
and  is  not  thrown  into  the  ventilation  shaft  until  after  a  passage  sufficiently 
long  to  avoid  any  danger  of  the  ignition  of  the  inflammable  gas  which  is 
drawn  thither  by  the  upper  current,  caurant  dappel 

II.  Coal  basin  of  Hardinghm  and  Fiennes,  Department  of  Paa-de^CaUds- 

This  basin  occurs  within  the  denudation  of  the  Bas-Boulonnais,  at  the 
foot  of  an  environing  zone  of  chalk  hills,  and  where  the  coal  is  worked,  in 
several  places,  within  the  general  limits  of  the  overlying  chalk  formation.t 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6te  G^ologique  de  France,  1839,  is  a  short 
geological  notice  and  a  map  of  this  coal-field,  the  mines  of  which  were  under 
the  management  of  M.  Brongniart.  The  coal  formation  rests  upon  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  that  upon  the  regular  series  of  the  silurian 
rocks.  There  are  evident  analogies  between  certain  parts  of  this  basin  and 
that  of  Belgium,  and  Valenciennes.  Mr.  Murchison  regarded  the  coal 
measures  of  the  Boulonnais,  as  being  enclosed  between  two  beds  of  carbon- 
iferous or  mountain  limestone.} 

This  basin  is  far  from  extensive.  It  comprehends  three  concessions  only; 
those  of  Hardinghen,  Fergues,  and  Fiennes,  whose  area  comprises  52Si6 

*  Mining  Joarnal  of  London,  27th  Sept  1846. 

t  Coney betre  and  Phillips'a  Geology  of  England,  p.  467. 

X  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  Geologique  de  France,  tome  X.j  p.  402—415, 1839. 
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hectares,  or  12,600  English  aores.  It  was  discovered  in  1790;  immedi- 
ately after  which,  operations  were  commenced  for  the  extraction  of  the 
combustible,  which  operations,  on  a  small  scale,  have  continued,  without 
interruption,  to  the  present  day.* 

Here  are  fire  coal  seams.  The  works  are  carried  down  to  221  feet  in 
depth,  and  furnish  two  kinds  of  coal : — ^the  one  fat,  with  long  flame ;  the 
other  meagre,  with  long  flame.  The  first  is  of  a  coking  quality,  proper 
enough  for  the  forge;  the  second  is  strongly  charged  with  pyrites,  and  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  burning  of  lime. 

Wood  and  turf  are  the  principal  species  of  domestic  fuel  used  in  the 
department.  The  coal  which  is  consumed  in  the  country  is  chiefly  brought 
from  Belgium.f 

Annual  production  of  bituminous  coal  here : 


Years. 

Enffliah  tons. 

Years. 

English  tons. 

isas 

3,730 

1842 

17,870 

183S 

6,170 

1845 

20.000 

1841 

19,180 

III.     Oise. — Lignite  basin  of  Muyraneourt. 

This  small  basin  supplies  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  manufactories  of 
alum  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

IV.  Lignite  Basin  of  Baurg,  in  the  Deparimad  of  Aisne. — 738  tons, 
only,  raised  in  1841,  and  680  tons  in  1845. 

V.     Coal  and  Lignite  Basins  ofPorbach ;  Department  ofMosetU, 

This  little  basin  is,  probably,  a  continuation  of  the  great  coal-field  of 
Saarbruck,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  In  1835,  it  yielded  3015  tons  of  coal, 
both  of  the  coking  and  the  mixed  qualities;  of  late,  it  has  been  considered 
unproductive.  At  Schcenecken,  in  the  basin  of  Forbach,  on  the  extreme 
French  frontlef ,  several  little  beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
reported  that  there  is  one  seam  of  thirteen  feet. 

Amount  of  lignite  raised  in  1845  not  returned. 

Moselle^'Lignite  basin  of  La  iVetJ.— The  conceteion  comprises  307  hec- 
tares.   Production  in  1845, 185  tons  only. 

VI.     Vosge^, — Basin  of  Norroy, 

Gypseous  coai  of  the  red  marl,  England — Reuper  Gem-^Mamei  Irisees, 
Franu, — ^This  formation  incloses,  according  to  M.  Drouot,  a  bed  of  coal, 
which  has  been  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  but  has  not,  every  where, 
a  sufficient  thickness  to  enable  it  to  be  worked.  Its  capacity  never  exceeds 
two  feet 

It  is  by  no  means  a  pure  coal ;  containing,  besides  argil  and  pyrites,  fif> 
teen  per  cent,  of  gypsum.  This  gypsum  is  fibrous,  forming  a  multitude  of 
small  veins,  ramifying  in  all  directions.  Sometimes  the  pyrites  in  the  coal 
amount  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  have  to  be  separated  by  hand.  The  ashes 
of  this  coal  contained  seventeen  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Its  calorific  power,  compared  with  that  of  a  good  coal  of  the  Loire,  taken 

*  lUram^  de«  TrtTaai  Suttitiqaei  de  1*adminiitratioB  dec  Mines  en  1838,  p.  16. 
tMcCa]loch,Univenal  Gasettler,  Vol.  U. 
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as  unity,  is  0.780.    Owing  to  the  presence  of  pyrites  it  woald  be  improper 
to  use  the  coke  for  metal  lurgic  purposes.* 

*  This  basin  consists  of  five  concessions  and  11,057  hectares  of  land.  The 
coal  is  classed  with  the  meagre  coals  with  long  flame,  of  which  1,400  tons 
were  mined  in  1845. 

The  Vosges  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  side  of  France,  are  composed  of 
granite  and  transition  rocks,  and  at  their  feet  are  several  coal-fields,  covered 
by  the  newer  red  sandstone  and  the  lias  limestone,  muschelkcdkA 

The  red  or  variegated  sandstone  of  the  Vosges^  contains  many  vegetables, 
which  have  been  identified  by  M.  A.  Brongniart;  but  they  do  not  occur  in 
sufficient  abundan.ce,  at  any  one  spot,  to  constitute  a  regular  coal  bed. 

The  Basin  of  Narray  yielded,  in  1835,  1,350  tons.  In  1841, 1,680  do. 
In  1845, 1,390  do. 

The  carboniferous  beds  are  enclosed  in  the  "  JUames  Irisees"  of  the  red 
sandstone  secondary  group.  The  basin  consists  of  five  concessions,  whose 
area  is  11,057  hectares,  as  25^203  English  acres. 

A  single  bed  is  presented  here,  of  9^  feet  thick,  the  coal  of  which  is  very 
impure  and  pyritous. 

IX.    Bas  Rkif^^Basin  de  VUU. 

Like  the  other  isolated  patches  pLambeaux]  in  this  department  of  the 
Vosges,  it  rests  upon  transition  schistes,  and  is  partly  covered  by  the  grts 
rouge.  There  is  only  one  concession,  that  of  Lalage,  whose  area  is  1,149 
hectares,  and  only  one  thin  bed  of  coal,  worked  on  account  of  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  fuel  in  this  country.  Yield,  in  1835, 177  tons.  In  1838, 195 
do.    In  1845,  168  do. 

VIII.    Bas  Rhin — BauxwUler^^LignUe  Basin, 

This  pyritous  lignite  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  is  also  used  as  a  combustible  for  the  same  works,  and  in  that  of 
several  other  chenucal  products.  Five-sixths  of  the  lignite  of  Bouxwiller 
are  thus  employed  at  the  place  of  extraction ;  the  surplus  is  consumed  at 
La  Reidt,  about  two  miles  from  the  mine.  Production  in  1845,  7,900  tons. 

VII.    Bas  Rhin^^Ligmte  Basin  of  Lohsann, 

This  combustible  is  entirely  consumed  at  the  place  of  production,  in  the 
fabrication  of  bitumen  and  bituminous  mastic.  Yield,  in  1845,  6SK)  tons. 
Area,  1176  hectares. 

X.    Haut  RhuP^Saint  Htppofyie, 

Reposes  on  a  sandstone  which  passes  insensibly  into  granite,  and  is  covered 
by  the  gr^s  rouge  and  the  grh  de  Vo!^e&,  Two  concessions  and  2600 
hectares.  Yield,  in  1835,  1000  tons.  In  1838,  470  do.  Price,  4  francs, 
88  cents  per  metrical  quintal.  In  1841, 530  tons.  In  1845, 270  do.  Price, 
205. =$4. 84  per  ton  at  the  mine. 

This  basin,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Vosges,  contains  two  con- 
cessions, extending  over  a  surface  of  2600  hectares.  The  only  bed  worked 
is  a  few  inches  thiqk.  It  is  disturbed  by  folds,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
faults.    In  quality,  the  coal  is  fiit,  with  long  flame. 

*  Annales  des  Mines,  Vol.  I.,  1843,  p.  6S3.    Labontoire  de  Chimie  d^  Yeaonl. 
t  Bakewell's  Geology,  p.'246v— Caleeire  i  Oryphitea. 
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XL    Detached  Cod  Deposits  of  the  Haut-Rhin. 

There  exist  in  this  country  a  great  number  of  isolated  patches  of  the  coal 
formations,  which  are  scarcely  important  enough  to  be  separately  considered. 
That  of  Hwy,  however,  is  covered  by  a  concession  of  145  hectares.  The 
seam  Is  only  eight  inches,  and  faulty — the  coal  b  dry,  rery  solid,  and  affords 
much  heat 

XII.    Haute  Sadne-^Ronehamp  and  Champagney. 

The  richest  coal-field  in  the  Vosges.  It  contains  two  seams  whose  united 
thickness  is  from  six  to  ten  feet.  The  highest  of  these  is  of  middling 
quality;  the  lowest  is  a  fat  coal  of  good  quality,  but  is  now  almost  exhausted. 
Two  concessions,  comprising  3,790  hectares.  Produced  in  1835, 530  tons. 
In  1838,  9,010;  price  2  franks  per  metrical  quinUl.    In  1845,  15,000  tons. 

XIII.    Haute  Sadne^^Basin  of  Gouhenans, 

Three  concessions,  having  a  surface  of  3,438  hectares.  Produced  in  1838, 
2,350  tons.  The  coal  resembles  that  of  Ronchamp.  These  four  coal  areas 
yielded  in  18^5,  16,120  tons.  In  1838, 18,110  da  In  1841, 17,320  do. 
In  1845,  91,000  do. 

XIV.    Haute  8a6ne — Basin  of  Gemonval. 

Embraces  three  concessions  and  3,961  hectares.  This  carboniferous 
formation  belongs  to  the  ''  marnes  irisies"  old  red  sandstone  group.  The 
thickness  of  the  seams  does  not  exceed  two  feet  The  coke  is  metalloid, 
spongy,  and  porous.     Produced  in  1838, 6,750  tons.     In  1845,  2,000. 

In  the  concession  of  Corcettes,  the  coal  is  of  inferior  quality,  requiring  to 
be  purified  by  washing. 

XV.  Doubs — Lignite  Basin  of  Le  Grand  Saint  Denis. — Production  in 
1845,  680  tons.    A  single  concession  of  405  hectares. 

XVI.  Jura — Basin  of  Grozon. — ^One  concession  of  1 100  hectares.  No 
return  of  quantity. 

XVII.    Department  of  Cote  d  Or. 

The  Coalrfield  of  Sincey  is  situated  near  Avallon  and  Semur ;  confined 
within  rocks  of  gneiss  and  granite.  It  forms  a  band  extending  almost  in  a 
right  line,  from  east  to  west,  a  length  of  twenty-four  kilometres,  »  fifteen 
English  miles;  with  a  variable  breadth  of  from  one  hundred  and  nine  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  yards.  In  all  this  extent  it  discovers  itself^ 
as  well  upon  the  plateau  as  in  the  lower  flats.  It  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  continuous;  but  a  more  complete  study  of  its  constitution  and 
of  its  relations  with  the  primordial  rocks  will  probably  show  that  it  is  formed 
of  distinct  portions,  each  completely  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  formation  is  limited  on  the  nprth  and  south  by 
granite  and  gneiss,  which,  in  its  vicinity,  are  traversed  by  veins  and  trans- 
versal masses  of  eurites,  penetrating  it  at  some  points.  To  the  east  it  is 
arrested  by  the  lias  formations,  beneath  which  it  is  probably  prolonged ;  for 
coal  sandstone  is  found  further  in  that  direction.  Westward,  it  appears  in 
a  thin  band,  traversing  entirely  the  granite  and  giieiss  formations  in  the 
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environs  of  Avallon :  thtis  stretching  from  the  secondary  regions  on  the 
extreme  east  to  those  on  its  western  flank ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see 
that  the  coal-field  of  Blanzy  traverses  the  primary  formajtions ;  separating 
completely  those  of  the  Aatunois  from  those  of  the  Chalorais. 

The  Sincey  coal  measures  comprise  conglomerates  of  fragments  of  granite 
and  porphyry;  crystalline  feldspathic  sandstones;  and  argillaceous  schists 
with  contorted  laminae,  having  a  brilliant  aspect,  and  numerous  impressions  of 
vegetables  similar  to  those  of  the  coal-field  of  Autun.  These  argillaceous 
beds,  much  contorted  or  disturbed,  resemble  those  of  the  environs  of  Tou- 
ion,  in  the  basin  of  Blanzy;  and  contain  beds  of  dry  coal  which  present  all 
the  characters  of  anthracite.  The  whole  group  of  rocks  has  been  forcibly 
upheaved  and  broken  by  a  movement  of  the  ancient  rocks  upon  which  it 
reposes ;  and  presents,  generally,  the  double  dip  to  the  south  and  to  the 
north.  The  coal  of  Sincey  divides  itself,  at  the  slightest  blow,  into  lenticu* 
lar  pieces  with  glossy  surfaces ;  attesting  a  trituration  which  was  anciently 
exercised  upon  the  entire  mass  by  the  walls  of  the  formation ;  while  the 
general  character  of  the  coal  beds,  forming  long  almonds,  interlaced  with 
schist  or  shale,  confirms  this  hypothesis.* 

At  La  Charmee,  this  combustible  is  stratified  with  beds  of  schist  and 
sandstones,  apparently  of  the  true  coal  measures.  The  anthracite  region  of 
Sincey  has,  since  1835,  been  the  theatre  of  the  exploratory  works  of  two 
rival  companies.  Several  seams  have  been  discovered ;  but  one  only,  the 
principal  bed,  which  has  a  mean  thickness  of  a  metre  [3  fl.  28]  is  the  seat 
of  operations,  [travavx  deJ^loitattOTt].  The  general  character  of  this  bed 
accords  with  the  irregular,  twisted  structure  of  the  individual  blocks  of  an* 
thracite  extracted  from  the  mine.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  lenticular 
masses,  interlaced  with  schists,  whose  faces  of  contact  present  numerous 
strise,  produced  by  a  slipping  or  sjiding  motion — strits  de  glissement 
Hence,  it  appears  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  uplifting  of  these  beds,  the  whole 
mass  of  combustible  was  subjected  to  a  trituration  exerted  upon  the  walls  of 
the  formation. 

The  Sincey  anthracite  is  at  preseqt  only  employed,  within  a  limited  dis- 
trict, as  a  domestic  fuel,  and  for  burning  bricks  and  lime.  As  its  nature 
adapts  it  for  the  purposes  of  iron  manufactures,  it  will  no  doubt  eventually 
be  more  in  demand.t 

Production  of  anthracite  in  1837,  800  tons.  In  1641,  258  do.  In  1845, 
none— the  two  mines  are  not  now  worked. 

XVIII.  Department  of  Nievre-^Basin  o/Decize,  in  the  VaUeyofthe  Loire. 

This  basin  was  commenced  to  be  worked  in  1750,  by  virtue  of  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  Due  de  Nivernais,  upon  payment  of  a  ground  rent  or  royalty 
of  about  seven  centimes  per  one  hundred  kilogrammes.}  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  three  farthings  sterling,  or  1 1  cent  of  United  States  currency, 
per  ton. 

The  geological  position  is  interesting ;  the  basin  being  overlaid,  on  three 
sides,  by  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire ;  and  on  the  fourth, 
by  those  of  the  lias  period.^ 

*  Notice  sar  les  basains  hoaillera  de  Sadne-et-Loire,  per  M.  Man^a,  1843. 
t  Experimenta  made  in  the  laboratory  of  Dijon,  in  1841,  by  M.  6.  de  Nerville.    Annalet 
dea  Minea,  Vol.  I.  p.  541. 
t  lUaum6  dea  travanx  Statlatiqvea,  Iec.  en  1838.      .     . 
^  Annalea  des  Minea,  Vol.  IV.  1843.    M.  Mante'  Memoire.  ,  / 
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ProducUon  in  1835,  30,160  tons.  In  1838,  34,360  do.  In  1841,  4Sljd8» 
do.    In  IS46,  64,500  do. 

It  consists  of  a  single  concession  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  granted  in 
1806.  Its  position  is  of  great  local  imporunce,  but  the  coal  is,  unlbrto- 
nately,  dry  and  anthracitous ;  by  no  means  adapted  for  the  smith's  forge  nor 
for  coke.  This  area  is  concealed  on  all  sides  by  beds  of  the  gres  Ingarri 
or  lias. 

M.  Burdin,  some  years  since,  estimated  the  total  quantity  of  coal  in  this 
basin,  at  90,582,916  hectalitres;  which  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  600,000  hectolitres  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Contains 
seven  coal  beds,  of  which  three  are  chiefly  worked — 1st,  of  ordinary  quality, 
two  yards  thick ;  2d,  less  pure,  one  yard  and  a  half;  3d,  best  coal,  two  and 
a  half  yards.    Coal  of  Dedze. 

Their  united  thickness  is  forty  feet  The  depth  of.  the  coal-pits  is  260 
metres,>=r845  English  feet 

In  general,  the  Decize  coal  is  meagre,  with  a  long  flame ;  used  for  pud- 
dling, for  heating  boilers  of  steam  engines,  &c 

Production  in  1842,  40,690  tons.  In  1844, 42,900  do.  In  1845,  54,000 
do.  The  shafts  have  a  mean  depth  of  250  metres,  or  820  English  feet 
Mean  price  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  1845,  105.= 92.40  per  ton« 

XIX.    Department  of  Sadne^'Loire — Basin  ofAmtun  and  Epinac 

Situated  between  porphyritic  mountains  on  the  west  and  north,  and  the 
granitic  range  on  the  south,  this  coal-field  extends  in  length  about  twenty 
miles,  and  its  maximum  breadth  is  nine  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  fiist 
chains  of  mountains  which  surround  them  being  from  400  to  500  metres 
above  the  sea,  this  area  constitutes,  at  their  feet,  inferior  hills  which  do  not 
exceed  350  metres,=1150  feet,  English.  The  deeper  parts  of  this  basin 
are  covered  by  alluvial  and  tertiary  deposits ;  while  the  small  hills  of  Moloy 
and  Curgy  are  crowned  by  secondary  deposits  in  horizontal  beds. 

This  coal  basin  is  composed  of  two  groups  of  rocks,  reposing  conformably 
upon  each  other.  The  inferior  stage  comprises  the  usual  alternations  of 
sandstones,  psammites,  puddingstones,  and  argillaceous  schists,  with  coal 
beds  and  bituminous  shales;  without  traces  of  fishes.  This  series  is  290 
metres,»950  feet  thick* 

The  superior  division,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  basin,  four  hundred 
feet  thick,  consists  of  alternate  beds  of  slates,  psammites— rarely  of  pudding- 
stone — and  thin  subordinate  beds  of  inferior  coal.  It  is  characterized  by 
bituminous  schists  impressed  with  fishes;  Palceniscus  angustus  and  Pal. 
Blainvilli.  Like  that  of  Blanzy,  the  coal-field  of  Autun  appears  to  be  a  local 
deposit 

The  eurites  and  traps,  which  penetrate  the  rocks  of  the  lower  stage, 
announce  a  primary  epoch  of  uplifting,  contemporaneous  with  the  coal  for- 
mation. The  arkoses  and  marles,  covering  the  summits  of  the  Moloy  moun- 
tains, show  that  a  second  soulevement  had  taken  place  after  the  deposit  of 
the  keuper.  Finally,  the  horizontal  deposit  of  tertiary  clay,  which  covers 
the  plateau  of  Curgy,  proves  that  a  third  uplifting  occurred  after  the  forma- 
tion of  these  clays. 

The  coal-field  of  Autun,  circumscribed  on  all  sides,  will  scarcely  be  en- 
larged by  means  of  researches  beyond  its  present  known  boundary.* 

*  Notice  sar  lei  btmini  houillers  de  Sadne-et-Loira,  par  M.  Man^  Aanalei  dea  Bfmei, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  463.  ^ 
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It  contains  a  superficial  area  of  about  252  square  kilometres,  [97|  Eng- 
lish square  miles,«62^0  English  acres.] 

That  portion  of  it  which  is  in  the  Ticinity  of  Epinac  contains  20^10 
acres.  The  coal  beds  of  Epinac  were  the  first  known,  and  for  a  long  while 
the  only  ones  explored.  They  were  discovered  in  1744,  and  were  put  in 
work  in  1751. • 

At  Resiile  were  established  the  first  works,  upon  the  thin  seams  which 
cropped  out,  and  were  followed  with  little  activity  until  1824.  Two  years 
after  were  discovered  the  thick  beds  of  Fontaine,  Bonnard,  and  Curier,  and 
this  discovery  soon  awakened  the  attention  of  the  industrious.  Then  they 
commenced  researches  in  numberless  points,  by  borings  or  by  shafts,  along 
the  margin  of  the  basiii,  and  even  in  its  centre.  These  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  five  concessions  of  Epinac,  Moloy,  Sully,  Chambois,  and  Panv* 
ray ;  comprising  more  than  83  square  kilometres. 

The  four  first  named  concessions,  according  to  M.  Manes'  table  in  1843, 
are  described  as  follows : — Area  of  the  four  concessions,  27.8  square  miles, 
=  17,800  English  acres.  Thickness  of  coal  beds,  ten  to  thirty  feet,  increa»> 
ing  in  power  and  regularity,  in  proportion  as  the  works  descend  in  depth. 
Number  of  worked  beds  at  each  position,  two;  of  workmen  employed,  570. 
There  are  three  seams  which  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  52i  feet. 
Annual  quantity  of  coal  extracted:  in  1838,  69,100  English  tons.  ^  In 
1841,  75,500  do.     In  1844,  83,000  do.     In  1845,  86,500  do. 

The  basin  of  Autun  and  Epinac  conuiins  coal  of  every  nature;  from  the 
anthracitous  coals  of  La  Vesure,  to  the  fat  coals,  with  long  flame,  of  Saint 
Blaise.  Those  generally  worked  are  of  the  medium  quality,  having  a  schis- 
tose fracture,  affording  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  and  the  volatile 
matter,  from  33  to  37  per  cent.  Among  these,  the  coal  of  Sully  is  the  most 
caking,  and  the  most  proper  for  smith's  work ;  whilst  for  evaporating  pur* 
poses,  the  coal  of  the  lowest  seam  at  Epinac  is  superior  to  all  the  others. 

At  present,  it  is  only  the  concession  of  Epinac  that  is  favoured  with  the 
facilities  of  transportation.  This  mine,  afler  supplying  the  neighbourhood, 
disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  products  by  means  of  the  railroad  of  27,700 
inetres=:16  miles,  to  the  canal  of  Burgundy.  The  principal  markets  for  the 
coal  of  Epinac  are  those  of  Paris,  of  Alsace,  and  Burgundy.  The  latter  is 
the  most  important  and  profitable,  and  that  on  which  these  mines  must  place 
their  chief  reliance ;  and  even  there  the  demand  is  limited,  on  account  of 
the  employment  of  the  superior  coals  of  the  Loire.  This  state  of  things 
renders  it,  of  course,  very  desirable  to  create  in  the  environs  of  Epinac  some 
metallurgic  manufactory  or  other,  which  will  increase  the  local  consump- 
tion.t  Much  of  this  coal  is  already  consumed  at  the  glass-works  at 
Epinac.| 

A  railroad  connecting  this  coal-field  with  the  canal  of  Bourgoyne,  fur- 
nishes one  portion  of  its  products  to  Alsace,  and  the  other  to  the  basin  of 
the  Seine. 

XX.     Sadne  et  Loire^  Basin  qf  Creusot  and  Bhnzy- 

The  entire  coal-field  thus  designated,  extends  about  thirty-four  miles  in 
length,  by  nine  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth.  The  different  mining  estab- 
lishments are  opened  along  the  circumference  or  edge  of  the  basin  ;  a  dis- 

*  Commenced  in  1763 — **  Resnm^  dee  traTauz,  en  1838,**  p.  15. 

t  Annalee  dee  Minte,  Vol.  lY.  p.  486.  X  Reeum^  dea  trav&nz^  Ike.,  in  1838,  p.  15. 
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position  which  shows  that  they  are  placed  on  the  outcrops  of  the  coal  beds. 
It  is  traversed  in  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  central  canal. 

In  1782  was  established  at  Creusot  the  first  enterprise  undertaken  in 
France  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  and  elaborating  iron  by  means  of 
coal.* 

This  region  is  ordinarily  subdivided  into  two  coal  areas,  that  of  Blanzy 
and  that  of  Creusot 

The  coal-field  of  Blanzy  occupies  the  litde  valleys  of  the  Bourbince  and 
the  Dheune.  It  fonns  an  elongated  band,  25  miles  in  length,  and  5,000 
feet  in  breadth ;  passing  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  and  resting 
upon  grauwacke  and  gneiss.  The  coal  formation  comprises  the  ordinary 
conglomerates,  grits  and  psammites,  argillaceous  shales,  and  coal.  It  is  the 
southern  zone  or  border  of  the  entire  basin,  overlying  the  gneiss.  It 
exhibits  conglomerates  of  fragments  of  gneiss  and  the  common  argillaceous 
slates,  on  whose  lamins  are  presented  innumerable  vegetable  impressions; 
bituminous  shales  with  scales  and  other  remains  of  fishes ;  finally,  coal  seama 
which  are  commonly  dry  and  earthy. 

These  coal  seams  are  disposed  sometimes  in  thin  beds,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  ffom  75  to  190  feet  of  rock,  and  perfectly  strati* 
fied;  and,  at  other  times,  in  thick  beds  which  appear  to  result  from  the 
re-union  of  the  first,  by  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  intermediate  sand* 
stones;  and  taking,  at  some  points,  the  appearance  of  true  masses  or  aggre* 
gations.  All  these  have  been  disturbed  by  many  accidents  and  irregularities, 
and  are  traversed  by  numerous  faults. 

The  northern  zone  or  margin,  which  overlies  the  silurian  series,  and  is 
most  developed  at  Creusot,  and  comprises  conglomerates  of  fragments  of 
porphyry  and  quartz;  argillaceous  schists  in  thick  masses,  in  which  few 
impressions  are  found,  but  disseminated  rognons  of  coal  and  carbonate  of 
iron ;  finally,  fat  coals  more  or  less  earthy,  occurring  in  beds  which  are  sel- 
dom of  importtince,  but  disposed  like  strings  of  beads  [en  chapdet]. 

The  locality  of  Creusot  is  the  only  one  in  this  northern  zone  which  con* 
tains  a  great  richness  in  coal.  It  appears,  otherwise,  to  have  been  much 
disturbed  in  its  western  part,  where  great  undulations  may  be  observed,  aqd 
where  the  coals  vary  in  their  nature  from  the  most  fat  even  to  the  most  dry. 

The  new  red  sandstone  \£r^s  bigarri]  which  occupies  the  interval,  six 
miles  wide,  between  these  two  bands  or  coal  areas,  is  composed  of  conglom* 
erates,  variegated  sandstones,  and  red  shales.  In^a  few  positions  this  series 
is  surmounted  by  keuper  and  lias  rocks. 

M.  Manes  considers  this  as  the  only  coal-field,  within  the  district  of  Mor- 
Tand,  where  explorations,  undertaken  beyond  the  present  apparent  limits, 
will  be  attended  with  much  chance  of  success. '  The  sections  show,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  that  this  is  really  one  continuous  coal  basin  whose  interior  is 
filled  up  or  concealed  by  later  formations.  If,  as  seems  very  probable,  this 
coal  basin  continues  beneath  the  tertiary  formations  on  each  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  to  connect  with  the  coal-field  of  Bert,  the  aggregate  area  of  coal 
will  be  considerably  greater  than  that  we  have  now  assigned  to  it. 

The  existence  of  coal  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  in  this 
basin.  The  registers  of  Plessis  in  1528,  of  Ocle  in  the  san^e  year,  of  Mont- 
cenis  in  1610,  of  Torcy  in  1640,  establish  the  rights  of  the  lords  over  the 
coal  lands.  These  rights  exacted  the  third,  and  sometimes  the  two-thirds, 
of  the  coal  extracted. 

The  first  works  that  were  established  appear  about  the  date  of  1769,  when 
*  R^anm^  det  traTtui,  See.,  in  1838,  p.  16. 
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the  lord  mortgigee  [engagiste]  of  the  barony  of  Montcenis  obtained  the 
exclusive  right,  during  fifty  years,  to  mine  the  coal  of  this  barony,  over  an 
extent  of  thirty-one  square  leagues.  These  works,  however,  did  not  arrive 
at  any  importance  until  after  the  establishment,  in  1782,  for  the  service  of 
the  navy,  of  the  foundry  and  high  furnaces  of  Creusot,  in  the  same  barony. 
Id  that  year  a  new  mine  was  opened,  that  of  Saint  Berain ;  which  conces- 
sion was  granted  over  an  area  of  twenty-one  square  leagues,  for  twenty-five 
years.  It  supplied,  exclusively,  the  glasfr-works  which  were  established  in 
this  commune. 

These  two  concessions  were  confirmed  by  the  law  of  1791,  which,  how- 
ever, limited  them  to  six  square  leagues  each;  and,  still  later,  the  evU  con- 
sequences of  such  enormous  grants  becoming  daily  more  apparent,  they 
were  subdivided,  and  new  concessions  were  introduced.  There  are  still 
extensive  areas  of  coal  lands  remaining  free. 

The  following  statement  indicates  the  importance  of  the  fif\een  conces- 
sions occupying,  in  1846,  the  principal  part  of  the  coal  basin  of  Bianzy : 

Total  area  of  the  fifteen  concessions,— -327.3  square  kilometres,  or  32.732 
hectares, »1 26.3  square  miles,«  80,830  acres.  Of  these  fifteen  concessions 
six  are  in  regular  operation,  six  are  in  a  state  of  exploration  or  of  irregular 
working,  and  three  not  yet  worked  in  1843. 

The  number  of  coal  beds  worked  in  each  of  the  six  concessions,  are 
three.  Thickness  of  each  bed,  from  four  feet  to  forty-nine  feet.  Here  is 
worked  by  means  of  pits  200  metres,  or  656  feet  deep,  a  mass  of  coal,  yery 
nearly  vertical,  whose  thickness  is  sometimes  24  metres,  [79  feet,]  and 
occasionally  45  metres,  or  148  feet  The  number  of  workmen  employed, 
b  2,143  persons. 

Annual  production  of  coal  from  the  basin  of  Creusot  and  Bianzy: 

Yeart.        Tont  of  10.146  m.  qa.  Tears.        Tons  of  10.146  m.  qa. 

1S35,  130,000  1844,  225,000 

1842,  233,000  1845,  300,000 

The  coal  basin  of  Bianzy  contains  the  four  following  species : 

1.  Anthraciton*       f  ^"^^'^  of  pulverulent  coke,  85  to  M  per  cent. 

.  <        do.         volatile  matters,    15  to  10      do. 

*  \  At  present  only  employed  in  the  heating  of  boilers. 

C  Yields  a  tumid  coke,  about  70  per  cent. 

2.  Fat  coals,  two  (  of  ashes,  from  5  to  10,  and  to  25  per  cent. 

varieties.  |  volatile  matters,  20  to  25,  and  to  36  per  cent. 

(^Employed  in  the  generality  of  industrial  purposes. 

r  Coke,  porous  and  friable,  60  to  70  per  cent. 

8.  Medium  fat  coals,  ^  Volatile  matters,  35  to  45      do. 

(^  Used  for  boilers  and  furnaces. 

^    ^  ,     ,         ( Coke,        -        -        -        -        50  to  60  per  cent. 

4.  Dry  coals,  burn. « y^,^^.,^  ^^  _        _        40  ^^  45      ^^ 

ing  withalongflame  |  ^^^  ^^^  furmces  and  for  domestic  fires. 

The  Bianzy  coals  are  conveyed  from  the  mines  to  the  canal  of  the  Centre 
on  small  railroads,  of  1000  I0  1500  metres  each :  those  of  Creusot  to  the 
same  canal,  by  a  railroad  10,356  metres,  [nearly  seven  and  a  half  miles.] 
This  canal  conducts  part  of  the  coal  to  the  Loire,  part  to  the  Saoue,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  canal  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  Rhine.* 

*  Aimalei  dei  Minei,  1843,  Vol.  IV.  p.  463. 
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Bkmzy,  Methods  of  IForJb'n^."— This  bed,  which  18  about  forty  feet 
thieky*  has  been  minutely  described  by  MM.  Ghagot  and  Harmet.   * 

The  working  or  exploiuition  of  this  bed  is  carried  on  as  fellows : — ft  is 
at  first  commenced  upon  the  upper  course,  by  massifs  courts^  the  cuttings 
having  four  yards  of  breadth  by  two  and  a  half  yards  in  height,  and  the  pil- 
lars having  thirty-six  to  forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
in  the  inclination  of  the  seam.  After  this  first  division,  which  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  only  a  preparatory  work,  they  attack  at  once  the  pillars  and  the 
portion  \rabattage\  of  two  yards  left  at  the  head  of  the  galleries.  This  main 
seam  is  then  worked  by  three  stages  or  courses,  the  lower  one  being  carried 
forward  the  first ;  the  second,  which  is  auppofted  by  timber  on  removal  of 
the  first  portion,  succeeds,  and  the  third,  upon  the  same  principle,  is  detached 
from  the  first  seam  of  slate,  in  the  roof,  by  miners  who  are  mounted  on 
wooden  trestles ;  and  thus  proceeds  the  excavation  of  the  column  of  coat 
apportioned  for  this  section  of  the  seam.  The  roof  of  this  excavation  sus- 
tains itself  sufficiendy  for  the  usual  distance  of  four  yards  of  undermining; 
after  which  they  expect  its  fall,  which  occurs  in  two  or  three  day3.  The 
slower  it  is  in  falling,  the  more  necessary  to  redouble  the  precautions  of  the 
workmen ;  because  it  gives  way  all  at  once.  When  the  miners  are  at  work, 
the  ear  is,  for  them,  the  best  guide ;  (hey  hear,  very  distincdy,  the  rocks 
cracking  before  the  fall ;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  a  crushing  down,  ttrasemaU^ 
takes  place  without  sufficient  warning.  We  have  not  attempted  to  follow 
the  details  furnished  by  the  authors  last  quoted,  because  they  so  abound  in 
technical  phraseology  as  to  be  almost  untranslatable. 

The  excavation  of  the  first  stage  being  terminated,  it  remains  yet  to  work 
the  larger  and  lower  moiety  of  the  bed,  in  which  they  proceed  as  follows:^ 
After  having  left  the  rubbish  of  the  upper  stage  to  settle  down  during  about 
two  years,  the  preparatory  works  are  openedi  in  the  inferior  stage,  upon  the 
wall  of  the  bed. 

The  cases  of  falling  down  or  crushing,  are  much  less  dangerous  in  this 
stage  than  in  the  upper  stage,  because  they  are  more  under  control.  The 
roof  or  upper  stratum,  which  falls  only  in  lengths  of  four  to  six  yards  in  the 
highest  stage,  follows  very  close  to  the  workmen  in  the  lower  stage ;  and 
this  mode  of  working  under  the  fractured  rocks,  which  formerly  appeared 
doubtful,  is  now  executed  with  complete  success. 

On  the  surface,  the  soil,  which  has  a  thickness  of  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  coal,  sinks  gradually  and  equally,  and  presents  no  abrupt  fracture  at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  line  of  excavation ;  cultivation  receives  no  damage ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  less  thickness  than  a  hundred  feet,  that  the 
soil  is  ever  broken  abruptly  into  funnelnshaped  cavities.! 

The  cost  price  of  the  coal  of  Blanzy,  was,  in  1839,  6s.  Id,  per  ton  = 
t1 .60.  In  1843,  it  is  quoted  at  nearly,  I6s.  =  f  3.87,  and  in  1845,  at  75. 2d. 
=  $1.68. 

The  splendid  coal  beds  of  Creusoi  are  renowned  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  they  are  worked.  They  yielded  in  1843,  1,200,000  hectolitres, 
equivalent  to  106,570  English  tons  of  fuel.  To  this  establishment  five  high 
furnaces  are  attached,  and  has  so  increased  its  manufacture  of  iron  that, 
while  in  1837  it  produced  only  3,500  tons,  it  could,  in  1845,  send  forth 
from  15,000  to  18,000  tons  of  iron ;  thus  quintupling  its  produce  in  eight 
years.    The  maximum  depth  of  the  works  at  Creusot,  870  feet 

In  1843,  they  employed  fifty-five  steam  engines,  having  an  aggregate  of 
1000  horse  power,  and  the  district  furnished  163,0OQ  ions  of  coal. 

*  Co«mo«.  Ales.  Yon  Homboldt.  t  Barat,  G^Iogie  «ppUqi6e,  411. 
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From  the  part  of  the  establishment  allotted  to  the  fabrication  of  machines 
there  are  annually  sent  ^120,000  worth  of  various  machinery. 

XXI.  Sadne  et  Loire, — La  ChapeUe-saus^Dhun, 

A  single  concession,  comprising  an  area  of  750  hectares.  It  contains 
four  coal  seams,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  27^  feet  Only  two  beds  are 
worked,  of  19}  feet ;  the  coal  is  meagre,  with  long  flame. 

Produce  in  1838  10,800  tons. 

1842'       12,750    " 
1845         23,400    " 

XXII.  Department  of  AUier— Coalfield  of  Bert. 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Man^s,  this  coal-field  probably  is  a  continuation  of 
the  basin  of  Blanzy,  which  at  its  south-western  extremity  is  covered  with 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  reappears 
here.  At  this  position  the  geological  circumstances  are  similar ;  the  coal 
formation  possessing  the  same  direction  and  the  same  composition. 

The  principal  amount  of  coals  consumed  in  this  department  is  provided 
from  three  basins,  situated  in  the  same  department;  namely,  those  of  Bert, 
of  Fins  and  Noyant,  and  of  Commentry ;  also  from  other  regions. 

The  production  of  coals  in  the  Department  of  AUier,  from  these  three 
basins,  in  1835  was  33,820  tons;  in  1838,  58,460  tons;  in  1839,  63,600 
tons,  and  in  1841,  63,530  tons. 

The  basin  of  Bert  contains  two  concessions,  embracing  a  surfac^f  1712 
hectares,  and  comprising  three  beds  of  coal,  of  which  the  principal,  and  the 
only  one  of  importance,  is  eight  metres,  or  twenty-six  and  a  quarter  English 
feet,  thick  ;  others  are  three  to  four  metres  thickness. 

Production  of  the  basin  of  Bert^  in  1842,     14,720  tons. 

«        1845,     15,300    " 

XXIII.  [AUier.]  Bns  et  Noyant. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Queune,  to  the  south-east  of  Moulins,  resting  upon 
granite,  a  depression  of  which  it  Alls.  It  comprises  four  concessions, 
amounting  to  3,337  hectares.  Contains  three  principal  coal  seams,  much 
disturbed.  The  most  important  is  ten  feet  thick,  of  good  coal,  classed  with 
the  meagre  coals,  with  long  flame.  Yielded  in  1835,  20,000  tons;  in  1838, 
23,250  tons;  in  1841,  10,000  tons;  in  1845,  16^00  tons. 

XXIV.  [AlKer.]  Basin  of  Doyet. 

An  ordinance  of  the  14th  Nov.  1844,  authorizes  the  search  for  mines  of 
coal  over  a  district  in  the  commune  of  Doyet ;  being  620  metres  in  length 
by  100  metres  in  breadth ;  for  the  duration  of  two  year&  The  returns  are 
generally  included  in  those  of  Commentry.  See  table  of  analysis  of  coals 
n  this- basin. 

XXV.   [^AlUer]    Commentry,  Doyet,  and  Bezenet. 

In  this  coal-field  is  a  bed  of  forty-five  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  nearly 
horizontal,  and  is  wrought  by  open  work  in  the  manner  of  a  quarry.  The 
region  acquires  importance  fi'om  its  proximity  to  the  Canal  du  Berry,  to 
which  it  is  united  by  a  railroad.    It  is  composed  of  four  sub-basins : — that 
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of  Commentrj,  and  that  of  Doyet,  Aamance,  and  Bane.  Within  thk  dis- 
trict are  seven  concessions,  extending  over  3,655  hectares,  in  1845. 

Besides  the  thick  coal  seam  in  the  sub-basin  of  Gommentry,  there  is  one 
of  three  feet,  and  another  of  ten  feet.  In  the  basin  of  Doyet  are  six  beds, 
the  principal  one  is  seventeen  feet.  There  are  several  kinds  of  bituminous 
coal  and  one  of  anthracite.  The  aggregate  thickness  is  sixty-five  feet.  A 
railroad  conveys  the  produce  to  the  canal  of  the  Cher. 

Production  in  1838,  26,110  tons;  in  1842,  49,391  tons;  in  1844,  77,000 
tons;  in  1845,  104,000  tons. 

XXVI.  [ASier,]  Buziere4thGrrue.  One  concession  of  392  hecUres. 
No  returns. 

XXVII.   Puy^DdfM-^Saint  Ehy  CotJrfidd. 

A  small  band,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bouble,  not  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  consisting  of  two  concessions,  of  the  area  of  352  hectares. 
There  are  several  coal  beds  of  from  three  to  six  feet  thick ;  the  aggregate 
being  fortyniine  feet.     Coal  of  inferior  quality. 

Yield  in  1838,  2,460  tons;  in  1841,  10,400  tons;  ini845,  41,000  tons. 

XXVIII.  Puy-d&'Ddme,  Bourg^Lastic  Coaljield. 

Contains  two  concessions ;  1,471  hectares,  with  two  coal  seams  in  each ; 
surrounded  by  primary  rocks;  aggregate,  twenty  feet  of  coal.  One  seam  is 
true  anthracite;  the  other  a  fat  coal,  with  long  flame. 

ProduRion  in  1838,  560  tons;  in  1845,  560  tons. 

XXIX.  Departnunts  of  Haute-Loire  and  Puy'de-Ddme,  Basin  of  Brassae. 

Coal  Mines  of  Lch  Tattpe, — The  quality  of  these  coals  has  been  lately 
investigated  at  the  laboratory  of  Clermont,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Baudin. 
It  was  desirable  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  different  composition  of  the 
several  beds  which  had  been  at  that  time  explored. 

The  fine  specimens,  reported  upon,  all  form  excellent  coke,  particularly 
that  made  from  the  coal  bed,  called  La-Louise,  owing  to  its  great  purity. 
We  add  these  analyses  to  the  nineteen  other  varieties  of  coal  examined  in 
the  laboratory  of  Clermont,  in  1841,  and  which  appear  in  our  tables.* 

This  was  one  of  the  early  discoveries  amonff  the  French  coal-fields.  In 
the  year  1735  a  powerful  company  was  organized  to  concentrate  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  mines  of  the  basin  of  Brassac ;  but  this  design  failed  on 
account  of  the  absolute  dependence  in  which  the  ordinance  of  1696  placed 
the  adventurers,  with  regard  to  the  owners  of  the  surface. 

It  had,  nevertheless,  the  effect  of  introducing  some  improvements,  in  the 
modes  of  working  pursued,  during  a  very  protracted  period,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country .f 

This  basin  produced  33,200  tons  of  coal,  in  1835,  at  75.  AcL  per  ton;  in 
1838,  46,340  tons  at  75.  per  ton ;  1844,  57,000  tons;  and  in  1845,  64,000 
tons  at  55.  iOd,  per  ton,=  $1.41. 

The  basin  of  Brassac  containa  eleven  and  a  half  English  square  miles, 

*  For  analyse*  of  the  bitaminoufl  coals  6C  the  Departmenta  of  Cantal  and  Pay  de  Dftme, 
by  M.  Baadin,  see  Annales  dee  Mines,  Vol.  I.  1843,  and  Vol.  IV.  1843.  The  Ublea  at  the 
end  of  the  present  work  exhibit  the  respective  proportions  of  coke  and  of  volatile  matter 
in  numerous  coal  seams  in  the  basin  of  Brassac,  and  Puy  de  Dome,  in  Auvergne. 

t  Return^  des  Traraui,  &c.,  en  1838,  p.  15. 
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placed  within  a  deep  c«v4ty  of  gneiss,  which  constitutes  al^l  the  surrounding 
country.  It  comprises  nine  concessions,  and  an  area  of  4561  hectares;  a 
great  many  beds  of  coal,  varying  from  two  feet,  up  to  aeventy-one  feet, 
[twenty-two  metres].  M.  Baudin  thinks  that  the  seams  already  explored 
here,  form  but  a  feeble  portion  of  those  which  really  exist 

The  beds  of  coal  are  generally  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  thick.  Those 
situated  the  lowest,  or  nearest  ,to  the  primitive  rocks,  resemble  anthracite, 
while  the  upper  series  are  coking  coals.  These  phenomena  occur  in  several 
other  basins;  agreeing  perfectly  with  the  ideas  which  theory  suggests  as  to 
the  circuinstances  which  have  accompanied  the  formation  of  coal.  At  ChaX'* 
bonnier,  the  coal  is  analogous  to  anthracite.  At  Gros-Menil,  a  single  bed, 
almost  vertical,  presents  a  thickness  of  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  feet  At 
Megecoste,  jfbur  seams  of  very  good  coking  coal,  a  Uttle  pyritous ;  altogether 
27  metres  =  88  English  feet ;  at  Celle,  they  are  only  thirty  feet  These 
coids  are  knpwn  at  Nantes  under  the  name  of  the  coals  of  Auvergne.* 

Puy  de  1/dme.— Coal  of  the  wood  of  Varazene,  commune  of  La  Besette, 
by  M.  Baudin. 

Spec.  grav.        1.400  Volatile  products,  27.80 

Tumid  coke,    72.20  Grey  ashes,  16.40 

This  is  a  fat  coal,  with  long  flame,  employed  in  all  the  forges;  texture, 
schistose.    Four  thousand  tons  were  mined  here  in  1845. 

XXX.  Puy  St.  Gtibnier.—ln  the  same  Department 

Anthracite,  whose  properties  according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Baudin,  in 
1844,  are 

Carbon,  pulverulent  coke,    87.00 
Volatile  products,  13.00 

Ashes,  lightrgrey  colour,      16.40 

XXXI. '  Contain  Basin  of  Haute  Dordogne  or  Chttmpagnae, 

In  that  part  of  the  coal  basin  of  Haute-Dordogne,  which  is  called  Gham- 
gnac,  are  the  two  mines  of  LeiApret  and  Madic,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
auriac.  The  first  of  these  mines  embraces  three  coal  beds,  wherein  the 
coal  is  distributed  with  extreme  irregularity.  The  lowest  occurs  in  lenticular 
masses,  of  which,  that  which  has  been  worked  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  and  thirteen  feet  thick.  The  second  or  middle  bed  is  also 
lenticular,  and  about  six  feet  thick.  The  third,  or  upper  bed,  possessing 
much  the  same  character,  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  ten  feet,  in  one 
mass ;  whilst  another  '*  rognon,''  remarkable  for  its  form,  is  a  true  ball  or 
sphere,  about  thirty-three  feet  in  thickness,  and  a  third  is  above  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter. 

The  mine  of  Madic  contains  two  beds,  which  produced  177  tons  in  1835, 
and  670  tons  in  1838.  The  basin  comprises  five  concessions,  and  3020 
hectares.!  Three  coal  beds,  amounting  to  six  feet  thickness,  produce 
schistose  coals  which  belong  to  the  class  of  fat  coals,  "  k  longue  fiamme." 

XXXII.  Coal  in  the  environs  of  Mauriac. 

There  exists  here  a  coal  deposit,  bordering  the  Dordogne,  for  a  consider* 
able  length,  which,  although  sn^all,  is  not  without  importance.    It  is  ascer« 

*  M«ns>ae  Pittoreiqae,  Jmie,  1846.  t  AddaUi  des  Minet,  Vol.  V.  1843,  p.  136. 
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tained  to  contain  seams  of  sufficient  thickness,  the  working  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  very  profitable.  The  coal  of  these  seams  is  of  very  excellent  quality; 
of  a  fine  shining  black  colour  and  unequal  fracture,  with  slight  traces  of 
pyrites.  It  would  be  proper  for  furnaces  of  boilers,  but  less  so  for  the  forge 
and  high  furnace.*    Only  fif\y  tons  raised  in  1845.t 

XXXIII.  Coal  Basin  of  the  Loire,    Sulhbasin  of  St,  Efienne, 

The  basin  of  the  Loire  is  the  most  important  of  the  coal-fields  of  France, 
both  as  regards  extent  and  geographical  position.  It  occupies  the  space 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone ;  its  greatest  dimensions  being  28}  miles. 
Geologically  speaking,  it  is  intercalated  in  a  depression  of  primary  origin, 
of  which  the  walls  are  principally  formed  of  gneiss.  Towards  the  west  and 
the  north-west,  it  commonly  reposes  upon  granite. 

For  a  long  period  this  coal-field  was  divided  into  two  arrondissements ; 
of  which  one,  that  of  Rive  de  Oier,  debouched  upon  the  Rhone ;  while  the 
other,  that  of  Saint  Etienne,  had  its  outlet  by  the  Loire.  The  introduction 
of  railroads  has  changed  this  disposition,  another  coal  of  both  groups  now 
arrives,  simultaneously,  at  the  Rhone. 

In  1831,  it  gave  employment  to  3053  persons,  with  460  horses  and  88 
steam  engines,  of  a  power  exceeding  2000  horses. 

In  18&,  there  were  45  concessipns,  having  an  area  of  42,038  English 
acres.  It  yielded,  in  that  year,  y^  of  the  whole  production  of  France,  or 
812,000  English  tons. 

In  1837,  it  supplied  47  departments  with  coal  to  the  amount  of  1,156,450 
tons,  and  exported  to  seventeen  foreign  countries,        -  -        10,700 

1,167,150 

In  1843,  there  were  208  pits,  worked  by  148  steam-engines,  comprising 
4678  horse  power ;  employing  5,5 1 5  workmen,  who  extracted  about  1,300,000 
tons. 

In  1846*it  was  covered  by  sixty-three  concessions;  thirty-three  of  which 
were  in  the  sub-basin  of  Saint  Etienne,  and  thirty  in  the  sub-basin  of  Rive- 
de-Gier,  and  extended  over  29^1  hectares. 

The  total  superficial  area  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire  is  estimated  at  27,355 
hectares,  or  67,600  English  acres.  The  production  in  1846  was  estimated 
at  from  fiAeen  to  sixteen  millions  of  metrical  quintals,  or  1,500^000  tons;  of 
which  the  great  mining  company  supplied  more  than  two-thirds,  or  1,100,000 
tons.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  quantity  of  coal,  remaining  within 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  is  two  hundred  millions  of  metrical  quintals,  or  twenty 
millions  of  English  tons.  This  production,  besides  supplying  the  iron  and 
other  manufactories  of  the  district,  finds  its  way  to  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Muihausen,  Nantes,  and  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sub-basin  of  Saint  Etienne  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  two,  into 
which  that  of  the  Loire  is  divided.  The  coal  beds  are  fifteen  in  number, 
and  vary  from  three  feet  to  twelve  feet  each,  in  thickness.  There  are,  even, 
beds  that  attain  a  much  greater  thickness ;  such  as  twenty-one,  twenty-five, 
and  even  thirty-three  feet 

In  1841,  a  careful  examination  of  the  coals  of  this  basin  was  made  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Saint-Etienne,  by  M.  Gruner,  from 
whose  report  we  select  the  following  details. 

•  Aiinal««  des  MinM,  Vol.  VII.  1840,  p.  667.  t  Conte  Renda  det  tnT«ai,  1846. 
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The  specimens  were  collected  from  the  interior  of  the  mines  by  M.  Grii- 
ner  himself,  who  had  less  care  to  seek  for  pure  or  rich  fragments,  than  for 
those  which  represented,  as  nearly  as  possible*  the  mean  quality  of  the  mine 
or  bed. 

The  author  divided  these  coals  into  three  classes,  as  follows : 

1.  Fat  coals — very  rich  in  carbon. 

2.  Ordinary  coals  of  Saint  Etienne. 

3.  Fat  coals,  burning  with  a  long  flame. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  coals  are  generally  tender,  and  burn  with  a  white 
flame,  a  little  elongated.  They  give,  by  analysis,  more  than  72  per  cent,  of 
coke,  the  ashes  being  deducted :  and  the  relation  between  the  weight  of 
the  volatile  matters  and  that  of  the  pure  coal  without  ashes,  is,  at  the  most, 
0.25.  As  they  enclose  very  little  of  earthy  substances,  they  are  particularly 
proper  for  conyersion  into  coke. 

These  coals  experience  a  singular  alteration,  from  simple  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  has  been  many  times  observed  at  Saint-Etienne,  that  the  coals  of 
Meons  and  Chaney,  only  yield  a  strong  fine  coke  a  short  time  after  they 
have  been  brought  to  day ;  and  that  the  small  coal  will  no  longer  cement 
together  in  the  coke  ovens  after  one  or  two  months'  exposure  to  the  air. 
These  are  very  interesting  practical  facts. 

It  is  further  remarked  that  the  gas  produced  by  their  carbonization,  de- 
posits but  a  very  small  proportion  of  soot.  The  various  properties  which 
have  been  elicited  by  these  experiments,  show  evidently  that  they  are  highly 
carbonaceous ;  moderately  rich  in  hydrogen ;  but,  poor  in  oxygen.  Their 
calorific  power  is  considerable. 

The  mines  which  enclose  these  combustibles  are  all.situated  at  the  north- 
east limit  of  the  basin  of  Saint-Etienne. 

Tke  second  class  comprehends  the  ordinary  coal  of  SainU-Etienne :  they 
are  all  very  fat  and  caking,  giving  a  very  tumid  coke. 

Their  use  is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  ashes  which  they  leave  after 
combustion.  When  they  are  pure  [three  to  six  per  cent  of  ashes]  they  are 
sought  for  the  forge  *,  and  from  these  a  coke  of  very  good  quality  can  be 
obtained. 

When  the  proportion  of  ashes  is  more  than  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  the 
small  coal  is  no  more  considered  as  fit  for  the  forge :  it  produces  only  a 
coke  of  inferior  quality,  especially  destined  to  feeding  the  high  furnaiSes. 
Finally,  when  the  proportion  of  ashes  extends  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  it 
is  excluded  from  the  fabrication  of  coke ;  the  coal  then  is  sold  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  forges,  of  glass  works,  steam  boilers,  &c. 

In  the  coals  of  this  second  class  is  found,  by  immediate  analysis,  always 
less  than  seventy  per  cent  of  coke,  cinders  deducted ;  and  even,  sixty  to 
sixty-six  per  cent 

These  coals  contain  more  hydrogen  and  more  oxygen  than  those  of  the 
first  class.  They  are  situated  in  the  concessions  which  prevail  in  the  centre 
of  the  Saint-Etienne  basin. 

Tkird  class. — The  coals  of  the  basin  of  Ricamarie  comprise  this  clsss. 
These  are  the  coals  **d  longue  fiammef*  less  fat  than  those  of  the  other 
classes,  but  harder.  The  large  coal  divides  itself  in  fragments  possessing 
a  certain  regularity,  not  easily  reduced  to  powder.  They  resemble,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  jfemi  of  Mons ;  but  they  contain  both  more  volatile  mat^ 
ter  and  more  ashes. 

This  coal  is  sought  for  the  domestic  grates  and  for  the  service  of  steam 
boats.    The  small  coal  supplies  also  the  gas  works  of  Lyons,  d&c;  and  for 
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this  purpose  it  obtained  the  preference  over  the  other  Ttrieties,  on  accoant 
of  the  larger  proportion  of  gat  produced,  which  aurpasaea  by  a  fourth  that 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  ooala  of  Saint-Etienne.  The  abuin 
danceof  ashes  renders  it  little  proper  for  the  operations  of  the  forge. .  It  is 
sometimes  made  into  coke ;  but  it  is  very  porous  and  friable ;  whidi  cir- 
cumstance, added  to  the  large  proportion  of  ashes,  renders  it  even  less  pro- 
per for  the  fusion  of  iron  ores  in  high  furnaces.  The  smoke  which  proceeds 
from  the  coke  ovens  deposits  much  soot. 

The  coals  of  the  third  class  famish  leas  than  sixty  per  cent  of  coke. 
The  abundance  of  volatile  matters,  and  the  small  tendency  of  the  material 
to  cake  together,  prove  that  these  coals  possess  less  carbon  and  more  oxy* 
gen  than  Uie  ordinary  coals  of  Saint-Etienne ;  while  the  proportion  of  hy- 
drogen is  about  equal. 

Their  geographical  position  is  towards  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Saintr 
Etienne  basin ;  all  the  beds  of  this  district  fiarnisbing  fat  ooala,  *'  a  longue 
flamme."* 

A  writer  in  the  London  Mining  Journal,  October  12th,  1644,  observes, 
in  relation  to  the  capacity  for  supplying  coal  from  this  region,  that  should 
events  ever  bring  about  a  war  between  England  and  France,  the  latter  will 
need  no  foreiffu  supply  of  coal,  as  the  Rhone  would  furnish,  from  its  mines 
near  Lyons,  Jl  that  would  be  required  for  the  steamers  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  and  the  Loire  for  that  of  the  ports  of  Nants,  Bourdeaux,  Slc.;  as  would 
the  canal  navigation  of  the  north  furnish  the  coal  of  Valenciennes  at  Havre, 
6lc,  &c.t  At  Present,  the  coals  for  the  steam  marine  of  France  are  chiefly 
of  British  origin. 

Prices  of  coal  at  the  mines  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire.— 1948,  at  the  rate 
of  125.  or  $2.90  per  English  ton ;  1845,  at  6f.  2(f.,  or  $1.60,  at  the  mines. 

Stiitistics  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire-^comprising  those 
of  the  group  of  Saint  Etienne,  and  the  group  of  the  Rive^e-Gier,  now 
united. 


Tears. 

Workman. 

Produetlon. 
Tom. 

Yeftra. 

Workman. 

Prodocilon. 
Ton*. 

Yaara. 

Production. 
Toaa. 

1817 
1818 
1820 
1822 
1824 
1825 
1826 

1,825 
1,915 
1,945 
1,959 
8,514 
2,814 
2,708 

3R2,630 
384,780 
374,760 
415,540 
549,110 
503,340 
552,760 

1828 

1830 

1831t 

1835 

1837 

1838 

1H39 

2,190 
3,029 
3,053 

657,130   1 

674,060 

625,490   ! 

812,910   1 

1,157,150   , 

1,168,030   i 

1,116,900   1 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 

1,193,110 
1,290,415 
1,300,000 
1,234,800 
1,384,000 
1,500,000 

The  average  rate  of  annual  extraction  of  coal  per  man,  for  fifteen  years, 
from  1S17  to  1831,  is  206  tons,  per  annum. 

XXXIV.  La  Loire. — Anthraxiferous  formation  of  Bully* 
The  anthracite  sandstone — grh  anthranf^re-^overlies,  in  the  Loire,  the 
schists  of  the  Silurian  system.  The  principal  exploitations  of  anthracite 
exist  in  the  commune  of  Bully :  and  the  formation  in  which  they  occur  is 
a  micaceous  sandstone,  which  bears  evidence  of  having  been  anbmitted  to 
a  very  high  temperature ;  a  fact  which  is  further  proved  by  the  absence  of 

*  For  deuila  retpaetins  Cokt,  and  the  KUn$  for  maBafaotnring  it,  aee  Vol.  XX.,  1841, 
Annate*  dea  Mines,  p.  3  to  64,  with  numerous  elevations,  plans,  and  diagrams, 
t  Mining  Journal,  Oct.  12,  1844,  p.  477.  t  Annales  des  Minea. 
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▼olatile  matters  in  the  combustible,  and  even  more  completely  so  by  the 
fact  that  some  beds  of  feldspathie  schist,  entirely  porcelainous,  occur  in  the 
roof  of  a  bed  of  anthracite. 

Passing  through  a  redish  sandstone,  [gres  rouge,]  in  sinking  their  shafts, 
the  miners  reach  a  black  earthy  schist,  intermixed  with  carbonaceous  par- 
ticles, but  all  much  disturbed :  then  feldspathic  schists,  exhibiting  the  effects 
of  igneous  action.  Finally,  under  these  schists  is  found  a  bed  of  anthracite, 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  thick.  Below  this  bed  re-appear  other  sandstones ; 
and  the  whole  dips  at  an  angle  of^O""  to  30^  to  the  north-west. 

The  anthracite  is  of  a  greyish  black  color  ;  moderately  brilliant ;  burning 
without  flame;  containing  but  little  volatile  matter,  and  ^yielding  white 
ashes. 

Between  Bully  and  Odenay  the  anthracite  is  traversed,  and  even  elevated 
vertically,  by  dykes  of  quartziferous  porphyry.* 

XXXV.    La  Laire^^Beuin  of  RoanM^^Anthracite, 

Six  concessions,  and  4835  hectares.  At  La  Bruyere,  anthracite  has  been 
worked,  and  also  in  the  vicinity,  produced  in  1845,  6,900  tons. 

XXXVI.    Rhone—Ste.  Foyfargtsniierh 

In  the  iittlQ  valley  of  la  Brevenne.  Ten  thousand  metres  in  length,  by 
two  thousand  metres  broad.  A  single  concession  of  1552  hectares.  This 
basin  rests  immediately  upon  beds  d*  gneiss  and  micaceous  schists.  There 
are  three  known  coal  seams  here ;  the  largest  is  about  two  yards  thick ;  the 
others  are  mixed  Y(\i\k  schist,  and  not  worked.  Chiefly  used  in  copper 
works. 

Production  in  1835,  7,460  tons;  in  1839,  12,060  tons;  in  1841,  14,830 
tons;  in  1842,  14,140  tons;  in  1845, 15^00.  Classed  with  the  meagre 
coal  with  long  flame. 

XXXVII.    Department  of  the  RMne^r^Basin  of  Rive-^e-Gier, 

Sometimes  considered  as  a  sub-basin  of  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 

The  administration  has  caused  to  be  executed  in  the  topographical  bureau, 
established  at  Rive-de-Gier,  a  general  map  oT  this  interesting  coaJ  basin, 
wherein  the  details  of  the  seams  of  coal  are  represented  with  great  accuracy, 
as  the  work  of  exploration  advances.  These  details  form  the  subject  of  a 
geological  memoire  by  M.  Meugy,  from  whence  we  derive  the  following 
information. 

The  coal  basin  of  Rive-de-6ier,  extends  from  the  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  between 
two  chains  of  primitive  mountains,  of  mica  schists  and  talcose  schists.  Its 
breadth,  in  the  centre,  at  Rive-de-Gier,  is  two  English  miles;  whilst  it  is 
narrowed  to  about  a  fiflh  of  a  mile  oniy,  towards  the  north,  and  greatly  ex- 
panded towards  the  south;  the  whole  length  being  about  seven  miles. 

There  are  ten  coal-beds  known  at  Rive-de-Gier,  without  counting  that 
called  gentiUe,  which  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  concession  of  Combe- 
plaine.  In  thickness  they  range  from  one  to  thirty  feet.  Of  this  group, 
four  beds  only  are  worked,  whose  united  thickness  averages  forty-five  Eng- 
lish feet. 

*  For  the  coneenion  of  the  Anthracite  Mines  in  the  Commnnea  of  Ball  j,  St.  Maurice, 
Cordelle,  and  Dancd,  lee  Annalei  dei  Minety  Vol.  IV.yp.  489, 1843 : — ^AUo  seTeral  other 
tnthractte  conceaiioni  ia  that  year. 
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M.  Meagy  arranges  the  coals  of  Rire^de^ier  in  four  classes,  according 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  employed,  and  which  depend  on  their  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties. 

I.  The  coal  "  marechale," — very  bituminoas — ^proper  for  the  forge  and 
for  coke. 

II.  The  coal  "  demi-mar^chale" — less  bituminous— used  in  glass  works. 

III.  Hard  coal,— can  be  preserved  a  long  while  in  large  pieces ;  used  for 
steamboats. 

IV.  Meagre,  dry  and  schistose  coal :— >steam  boilers,  and  in  burning  bricks 
and  lime. 

The  main  coal,  called  <'  la  grande  masie"  which  is  said  to  average  thirty 
feet  thick,  enlarges  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  is  the  case  with  tlie 
other  worked  seams,  until  at  Grande-Croix,  it  attains  a  thickness  of  forty- 
nine,  and  even  sixty-five  English  feet.  The  general  position  of  this  bed,  is 
gently  rolling, and  unequally  undulating;  independently  of  the  faults  by 
which  it  is  frequently  disturbed,  known  to  the  workmen  by  the  general  de- 
nomination of  "crains"  We  are  not  informed  of  the  maximum  depth  of 
these  pits ;  but  the  sections  show  that  some  of  them  are  300  yards  deep. 

It  is  much  doubted  whether  the  coal  beds  of  Rive-de-Gier  are  prolonged 
to  Saint-Etienne.  The  researches  which  have  been  made  on  the  non-con- 
ceded lands,  between^  these  two  positions,  tend  to  the  presumption  that  the 
beds  of  Rive-de-Gier  do  not  extend  so  far ;  for  the  shafts,  vfhicb  have  been 
sunk  on  the  territories  of  Combe-Rigal  and  Plat-dewier,  are  already  more 
than  400  metres,asl3l2  feet,  deep,  without  having  yet  encountered  any 
workable  bed  of  coal.  The  determination  of  this  question,  which  has  been 
so  much  debated,  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
basin  of  St.  Etienne. 

One  observation,  with  respect  to  the  coal  seams  of  Rive-de-Gier,  may  be 
added.  The  inferior  beds  are,  in  general,  much  more  disturbed  [accident^es] 
than  the  superior  strata :  besides  which,  it  is  proved  that  the  different  beds 
are  prolonged  towards  the  south-west  to  a  distance  shortened  in  proportion 
as  their  formation  is  the  more  ancient.* 

There  are,  at  present,  twenty-six  concessions  in  this  coal-field :  the  shafts 
or  pits  which  they  contain,  are  205.  It  is  traversed,  longitudinally,  by  the 
canal  de  Givors  and  by  the  railroad  from  St.  Elienne  to  Givor8.t 

M.  Harmet,  has  furnished  some  notes  on  the  working  of  the  thick  seam 
of  coal  at  Rive-de-Gier.  It  was  R>rmerly  the  custom  to  excavate  the  coal 
in  large  chambers,  including  the  entire  height  of  the  coal-seam,  over  a  space 
25  or  30  metres  square,  and  to  let  the  roof  fall  upon  the  part  excavated, 
whilst  the  work  men. prepared  another  chamber  at  another  point,  which  was 
then  cleared  to  a  similar  extent,  and  finally  left  to  fall  in,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first.     The  results  of  this  system  were, 

Ist.  Too  great  sacrifice  of  coal,  because  it  was  necessary  to  leave  between 
the  chambers,  an  unworked  mass  of  coal :  and  2d,  much  danger  to  the 
workmen,  because  the  bed  being  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  the  cham- 
ber comprised  all  this  height,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  miners,  when  the 
excavation  was  effected,  to  strengthen  and  support  the  roof,  or  even  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

This  system  of  working  by  chamber  has  been  partially  abandoned  here, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  mode  of  working  by  *<  rembiai"  or  partially  filling  up 

*  ThiitT  eoDoettiont  according  to  M.  Flachat. 
t  Annalet  dea  Minea,  Tome  VII.  p.  67,  1846. 
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with  rubbish,  which  is  less  dangerous  to  the  workmen,  and  economizes  the 
mineral  contents  of  the  mine. 

Departmemt  of  Ain —  VaJllty  of  Champromier, — Coal  of  the  *'  calcaire 
liassique/'  and  "marnes  Irisees.*'  Researches  haTC  been  made  in  these 
formations  for  coal,  according  to  M.  C.  Millet,  but  he  thinks  that  they  can 
never  offer  any  chance  of  success.* 

The  coals  consumed  in  this  department  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived 
from  the  basins  of  La  Loire  and  Blanzy,  aiid  some  unimportant  beds  of 
lignite  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

XXXVIII.     Ain, — Lignite  Basin  of  Douvres, 

Comprises  four  concessions  and  2,1 10  hectares.  Production  in  1845, 
700  tons. 

XXXIX.     hire. — Lacustrine  Lignite  Basin  of  Voreppe^ 

Bordering  the  valley  of  the  Roi'ze.  This  small  area  is  based  upon  a  thick 
deposit  of  rolled  pebbles ;  indicating  a  period  of  calm,  which  succeeded  to 
a  period  of  violence  and  disruption.  Among  the  fossil  remains  discovered 
within  this  fresh-water  basin,  are  those  of  the  mastodon ;  described  by  M. 
Charvet.t 

XL.     Departmait  oflsere,  La  Tour-du^nn,  Lignite  Basin. 

The  fuel  is  conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  the  places  of  consumption,  which 
are  all  situated  in  the  proximity  of  the  works.  This  department  also  re- 
ceives, irregularly,  a  small  supply  of  lignite  from  Chambery,  in  Savoy. 
Production  in  1845,  16,500  tons. 

XLI.    X^  Tareniaise,  Department -of  Isire,  Province  of  Dauphiny. 

On  the  east  frontier  of  France,  next  the  Alps,  the  anthracite  of  L'Oisans, 
occurs  in  several  beds,  which  are  described  by  M.  S.  Gras,  Mining  Engi- 
neer.|    The  same  phenomena  are  illustrated  in  a  paper  by  M.  Gueymard.^ 

Among  geologists,  a  great  change  has,  by  degrees,  taken  place,  in  as- 
signing its  true  geological  age  to  this  coal  formation^  Dalomieu  considered 
tl»t  it  formed  part  of  the  primary  series..  In  1808,  M.  Brochant  ^ssiffned 
the  arenaceous  rocks  and  argillaceous  schists,  with  which  the  anthracite  ift 
associated,  to  the  transition  period,  more  recently  known  as  the  Silurian. 
In  1827,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  having  discovered  belemnites  among  a  part 
of  this  series,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Lias 
formation,  and  in  like  manner  the  anthracitous  formations  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  and  also  beds  of  the  same  kind  in  Dauphiny  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Alps. 

These  views,  although  adopted  by  many  geologists,  were  not  admitted 
without  reservation  by  some  others;  principally  on  account  of  the  character 
of  the  fossil  vegetation  which  accompanied  and  distinguished  the  beds  of 
anthracite.  In  fact,  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  having  examined  a  great 
number  of  vegetable  impressions  collected  from  this  district,  found  that  they 
were  identical  with  the  most  characteristic  species  in  the  true  coal  measures, 

*  Balletin  de  la  Sooi^t^  G^ologiqne  de  France,  Tome  X.  p.  91,  241. 
t  Annalea  des  Mioee,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  311,  1840. 
X  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Societj  of  France,  Vol.  X.  p.  91,  841, 
^Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  411. 
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and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  no  agreement  with  the  plants  proper  to 
the  oolitic  formations.  We  know  also,  that  op  to  the  present  time,  belem- 
nites  have  not  been  met  with  beh>w-the  lias. 

M.  S.  Graa  endeavoured  to  clear  up  this  difficulty,  and  appears  to  have 
succeeded  satisfactorily.  He  ahowed  that  the  actual  anthraciferous  beds,  in 
which  the  flora  of  the  true  coal-field  appears,  are  associated  with  beds  of 
gneiss  and  of  talcose  achists.  Above  these  may  be  observed  argilo,  calcare- 
ous schists,  which  enclose  belemnites  aud  ammonites ;  and  whidi,  he  agrees 
with  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  are  contemporary  with  the  Jtarassique  age,  or  at 
least  are  not  older. 

From  a  series  of  careful  geological  observations,  M.  Gras  determined  that 
the  anthraciferous  beds  are  really  subordinate  to  the  gneiss  and  the  ulcose 
and  feldspathic  rocks,  and  that  the  Jurassique  strata  overlie  them  uncon- 
formably.  They  are  distinctly  shown  to  be  so  relatively  placed  in  his  sec- 
tions. It  is  hence  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  latter  and  older  rocks  me 
contemporary  with  the  anthracite  formation. 

Finally  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  anthracite  series  of  L'Oisans  and  the  gneiss  and  talcose  schists 
which  accompany  them,  they  ought  both  to  be  ranged  under  the  same  for- 
mation. Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  carboniferous  period 
all  the  crystalline  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  talcose  stratified  beds  which,  in 
Dauphiny,  and  generally  in  the  Alps,  have  been  considered,  heretofore,  as 
primitive. 

The  last  part  of  these  conclusions  will  doubtless,  appear  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  first  But  the  reasoning  and  observations  of  the  author 
strongly  confirm  the  opinion,  already  suggested  by  learned  geologists,  that 
the  stratified  granitic  formations  are,  in  general,  only  sedimentary  beds, 
modified  by  subterranean  emanations.  In  the  Alps,  where  we  have  so 
many  proofs  of  the  violence  and  long  duration  of  plutonic  phenomena,  the 
transformation,  en  masse,  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  crystalUne  beds  ex* 
tends  as  high  up  as  the  coal  measures ;  unless,  by  an  exc^ion,  its  yet 
unknown  to  science,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  this  geological  period  an 
assemblage  of  beds  which  scarcely  difier  in  any  particular,  firom  the  best 
characterized  primitive  formations.* 

The  author  is  indisposed  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  some  geologists, 
that  the  lowest  stratified  beds  might  possibly  appear  in  a  reversed  position ; 
that  is,  folded  back  over  the  coal  formation. 

In  a  recent  memoir,  M.  S.  Gras  remarks,  that  it  is  not  in  L'Oisans  alone 
that  anthraciferous  schists  are  subordinate  to  the  gneiss  formation.  The 
Department  of  Isere  furnishes  other  examples.  These  instances  are  detailed 
by  the  author,  but  we  cannot  find  space  for  them  here. 

We  will  mention,  however,  that  near  the  village  of  Peychagnard,  the 
passage  of  the  anthraciferous  sandstones  into  the  talcose  schists,  said  to  be 
primary,  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a  line  of  precise  de- 
marcation between  them. 

The  unconformable  position  of  the  cakaire  jurassique  over  the  sandstone, 
has  been  proved  lately  by  the  exploratory  works  of  the  mine  of  Rocker 
Hanc.     In  this  place  is  forked  a  bed  of  anthracite,  28  to  32  feet  thick. 

*  In  the  PennsyWania  antbracito  basins  a  rock  of  a  remarkablj  dense  and  crystalline 
cbaractar  oflen  appears  interstratified  with  the  usaal  coal  measures,  and  possesses  saany 
resemblances  to  rocks  of  a  much  older  class.  The  metamorphic  and  talcose  schists  of  the 
Rhode  Island  coal-field  are  yet  more  striking  and  aaalogoas  cases,  in  confirmation  of  M. 
Gras*s  reasoning. 
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Its  upper  part  has  for  its  roof,  a  crystalline  calcareous  bed,  enclosing  entro- 
chi,  belemnites  and  plagiastoma,  constituting  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
jurassique  formation,  but  passing  at  a  tangent  in>m  each  other. 

Respecting  Uiis  locality  of  Peychagnard^  we  have  some  additional  light 
furnished  by  M .  M.  Itier,  M.  Goquand  and  Dumas,  illustrated  still  further 
by  diagrams.  Hence,  we  are  assured  that  the  sandstones  and  the  anthracite 
beds  which  they  contain,  are  almost  vertical,  whilst  the  lias  beds,  considered 
in  the  mass,  form  a  species  of  dome  or  covering,  approaching  to  the  horizon- 
tal position. 

This  subject  has  recdved  further  importance  from  the  visit,  and  the 
scientific  inspection  given  to  this  region  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  at  the  "  Reunion  extraordinaire*  at  Grenoble,  in  September  1840. 
Its  members  theie  studied,  upon  the  spot,  the  details  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  memoirs  of  several  of  their  contemporaries.  They 
perceived  that  the  talc  schists  and  the  anthraciferous  sandstones  equally  b^ 
longed  to  one  and  the  same  geological  formation.* 

At  this  meeting  M.  Gueymard  read  a  memoire  on  the  anthracites  of  the 
Isere,  noting  the  discordant  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  He  contended 
that  the  anthracite  series  was  more  modern  than  the  schists  and  the  gneiss, 
and  more  ancient  than  the  limestones  of  the  lias.  M.  A.  Brongniart  has 
been  able  to  distinguish  22  different  species  of  plants  in  the  anthracite 
sandstones  of  Savoy  and  Dauphin^,  of  which  number  two  only  are  strangers 
in  the  coal  regions,  yet  do  not  belong  to  the  lias.  If  these  20  species  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  coal  measures,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  difference  between  the  coal  series  and  the  anthracite  beds  of 
Isere ;  and  the  oldest  assignable  period  for  these  is  that  of  the  grauwacke.t 

We  have  extended  our  notices  to  some  length,  because  they  contain  ati 
admirable  illustration  of  a  philosophic  investigation  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  geological  problems.  The  recital  is  extremely  useful  in  as  much 
as  it  may  be  more  or  less  applicable  to  phenomena  that  prevail  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Something  like  this,  whose  details  we  have  narrated, 
appears  to  be  repeated  with  certain  modifications  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

Amount  of  anthracite  raised  here  in  1845,  40,000  tons. 

XLII.    Department  oflsSre,  Basin  ofVOiscms. 

Anthracite  basin,  eight  concessions,  containing  742  hectares.  Production 
in  1837,  1,600  tons;  in  1838,  120  tons;  in  1835,  460  tons. 

Commune  of  Monte-de-Lans,  anthracite  mine  extending  over  67  acres, 
called  Mas-des-Combes 

XLIII.     Isire^  Le  Drac,  Anthracite  Basin, 

Production  in  1837,  22,000  tons;  in  1838,  22,630  tons ;  in  1845,  40,000 
tons.    Price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  in  1845,  65.  5d.  =  tl.54. 

The  anthracites  of  the  valley  of  Le  Drac,  in  1838,  were  almost  entirely 
conveyed  by  land  carriage  to  the  arrondissement  of  Grenoble,  and  thence 
on  the  backs  of  mules  to  the  neighbouring  communes.  The  produce  of 
these  mines  is  very  useful  to  the  country,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wood 
and  of  the  rigour  of  the  winters  in  that  region. 

*  BoIIetin  de  la  Soci^t^  G^ologiqae  de  France,  Vol.  XI.  p.  SS5. 

t  M.  Brochant,  Journal  dea  Mines,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  321.  M.  Oral,  Annalea  dee  Minea, 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  381.    M.  Gueymard  in  the  BuUelin,  Vol.  XI.  p.  49. 
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XLIV.     Haute  Loire,  B(isin  ofLangeae. 

Yield  in  1835,  22,880 tons;  in  1841,  5lfi6Q  tons;  in  1845,  2,800  tons. 
In  the  little  valley  of  Marsanges,  inclosed  in  ppmitive  /ocks.  A  single 
concession,  that  of  Marsanges,  amounting  to  6i37  hectares,  contains  three 
beds  of  coal,  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  thick ;  schistose,  but  caking  and  of 
good  quality,  altogether  twenty  feet  of  coal.  At  present  not  extensively 
worked. 

XLV.    Ardeche^Aubenas. 

Yield  in  1835,  5,220  tons;  in  1841,  10,olo.  This  isolated  basin  is  sur- 
rounded by  granite,  and  furnishes,  with  a  small  part  of  the  basin  of  Alais, 
the  chief  supply  to  this  department.  The  greater  portion  of  the  coals  here 
consumed  is  derived  from  the  basin  of  la  Loire.* 

It  contains  one  concession,  and  a  superficies  of  6061  hectares.  The 
coal  seams  are  numerous,  but  little  pursued :  they  form  veins  rather  than 
beds.    There  are  eight  beds,  of  about  six  feet  each. 

The  coal  is  dry,  friable,  and  anthracitous. 

Production  in  1845,  3,000  tons,  mean  price  per  ton  165.  =  93.84  at  the 
mine. 

XLVI.    Ardeche — Lignite  hasin  of  B€Ou>rauge. 

This  small  area  of  1201  hectares,  furnishes  a  portion  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed in  this  department;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  consumption  is 
derived  from  the  coals  of  the  basift  of  the  Loire. 

In  1S37  the  production  was  not  more  than  1000  tons,  and  in  1845  only 
550  tons.  It  is  employed  by  the  paper  makers,  in  silk  works,  and  lime- 
kilns. 

XLVII.    Hautes  Alpes — Briangon. 

Anthracite  basin  in  the  South  of  France,  Dauphiny.  Production  in 
1837,  2,160  tons;  in  1838,  2,710  tons;  in  1841,  3,160  tons;  in  1845, 
4,700  tons. 

Beds  of  anthracite  occur  at  very  great  heights  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny, 
in  a  formation  of  schist  and  grauwacke,  with  vegetable  impressions,  reposing 
directly  on  the  primitive  rocks.     Described  by  M.  Herieart  de  Thury. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  has  observed  in  the  anthracites  of  Dauphiny  and 
Savoy,  among  their  fossil  vegetation,  twenty  species  of  plants  which  are 
common  to  the  bituminous  coal  formations ;  of  which  only  two  species  had 
been  seen  in  the  former  whose  analogue  he  had  not  met  with  in  the  latter. 

Such  being  the  case,  M.  Gueymand  remarks,  if  the  agreement  in  the 
vegetation  be  so  close,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  any  difference  between 
the  true  coal  formation  and  that  of  the  anthracites  of  Savoy,  of  Dauphiny, 
or  Is^rcf 

The  department  of  Hautes  Alpes,  consumes  the  anthracite  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  her  own  soil,  in  the  basin  of  Brian9on  and  those  of  the  basin 
of  Drac.  [Is^re.]  These  anthracites,  of  which  the  use  is  gradually  extend- 
ing, are  consumed  by  the  domestic  hearths  and  by  limekilns.  In  1838  this 
consumption  was  3600  tons,  for  these  purposes. 

*  Reiam^  des  Minei,  en  1838. 

t  Bulletio  de  la  Soci^t^  (^eologique  de  France,  tome  XI.  p.  419. 
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Draining  Engine — Machine  dEpuisemeni  of  Rocher-BUu. 

In  1838,  the  working  of  the  great  lignite  mines  of  Rocher-Bleu,Boache8- 
du-Rhone,  being  impeded  by  the  increasing  influx  of  water,  and  the  works 
being  at  some  points  extended  down  to  a  depth  which  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  discharge  such  an  influx  with  the  means  then  existing,,  it  became 
necessary  to  esublish  machinery  capable  of  exhausting  it ;  especially  as  the 
impediment  prevailed  in  that  portion  of  the  lignite  formation  which  had 
always  furnished  the  best  quality  of  coal. 

It  was  only  during  the  winter  months  that  the  mines  were  thus  inundated. 
The  water  which  then  originated  at  the  surface,  penetrated  with  the  greatest 
facility  into  the  works,  by  means  of  the  numerous  Assures  in-  the  marly 
limestone  which  encloses  the  beds  of  lignite.  It  is  by  no  means  abundant 
during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year;  but  during  the  rainy  season,  it 
augments  in  an  enormous  proportion.  It  was  necessary  that  the  machine, 
to  be  established  at  Rocher-Bleu,  should  have  a  power  sufficient  to  keep  the 
works  constantly  dry ;  for  it  is  precisely  during  the  winter  that  the  coal  of 
the  country  sells  best  at  Marseilles. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  became  obvious,  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  undertake  the  works  of  Rocher-Bleu,  without  first  establishing' 
an  engine  capable  of  raising  at  least  three  cubic  metres  of  water,as  105  cubic 
feet,  English,  per  minute,  from  a  depth  of  125  to  130  metres  [426  feet]. 
If  the  employment  of  such  a  power  had  been  constantly  necessary,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  expenses  of  exhaustion  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
prosecute  the  mine  to  advantage.  But  as  it  was  probable  that  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  only  a  fraction  of  this  power  would  be  required,  it  was 
hoped  that  an  engine  might  be  able  to  hold  the  works  dry  without  the 
necessity  of  expenses  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  tlie  mine ;  pro- 
vided always,  that  the  engine,  in  performing  that  duty,  should  only  consume 
a  quantity  of  fuel  about  proportionate  to  Uie  useful  effect  which  it  would 
produce  at  the  time. 

This  obligation  to  apportion  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced, to  which  several  constructors  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  submit, 
was  however  accepted  by  Mr.  Phillip  Taylor,  constructor  of  machines  at 
Marseilles;  and  by  treaty  with  the  company  he  engaged  to  have  constructed 
in  England,  and  to  place  over  the  shafts  of  Rocher-Bleu,  an  engine  of  sim- 
ple effect,  "  d  caiaradti^  and  the  pumps  which  it  was  designed  to  put  in 
movement,  on  the  following  conditions : 

1st.  The  engine  shall  have  a  power  sufficient  for  raising  3  cubic  metres, 
ssl05  English  cubic  feet,  of  water  per  minute,  from  a  depth  of  128  metres, 
8420  feet,  English,  giving  not  more  than  ten  strokes  per  minute,  and 
working  at  a  pressure  not  to  exceed  three  atmospheres. 

2d.  The  consumption  of  fuel  to  produce  this  effect,  not  to  exceed  200 
kilogrammes,=s440  lbs.  English,  of  Newcastle  coal,  or  300  kilogrammes, a= 
660  lbs.  of  good  lignite  of  the  country,  per  hour. 

3d.  Finally,  in  the  cases  where  the  whole  power  of  the  engine  would  not 
be  required,  the  consumption  of  fuel  shall  be  hmited  proportionately  to  the 
effect  produced;  and  that  even  to  an  extent  descending  down  to  the  fourth 
of  the  maximum  effect,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  volume  of  water  of  |  metre,=s 
26  cubic  feet,  English,  raised  420  feet  per  minute. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  to  which  this  engine  has  since  been  sub- 
mitted, have  been  published  in  Vol.  XX.  p.  527,  of  the  ^^Annaks  des  Mines" 
by  M.  Diday.    According  to  an  able  notice  in  the  same  scientific  Journal^ 
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Vol.  II.  1842,  p.  3,  "  on  the  engine  for  draining  the  mines  of  Rocher-Blea/' 
also  communicated  by  M.  Diday,  ingenieur  des  mines,  and  from  which  paper 
the  foregoing  sketch  has  been  made,  it  appears  that  the  ^gine  had  folfilled 
all  these  conditions ;  and  the  writer  proceeds  to  gtfe  a  detailed  descriptioa 
of  the  entire  machine. 

M.  Diday  concludes  his  first  report  by  remarking — Ist  That  the  engine, 
constructed  by  M.  Taylor,  presents  several  important  improvements,  which 
pruduce  a  considerable  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  2d.  That  M. 
Taylor  has  exceeded,  in  this  respect,  the  promises  which  he  had  made;  since 
in  all  the  experience  which  has  been  obtained,  the  useful  etkci  has  been 
greater,  and  the  consumption  less  than  he  had  announced.  3d.  That  the 
construction  of  the  pumps  is  equally  very  remarkable ;  since  they  give  a  real 
product,  exactly  equal  to  the  theoretic  product;  a  fact  which  is  withool 
example  in  the  mines  of  France."* 

XLVIIL  Basses  Alpes^-Ligmtt  Basin  of  Menosque* 
The  department  is  partially  with  its  fuel  by  the  lignite  of  Manosqne.  This 
combustible  is  transported  by  land  carriage,  for  domestic  uses,  and  for  the 
burning  of  lime  and  plaster ;  the  smiths'  and  farriers'  forges  also  consume 
a  certain  quantity.  Its  area  comprises  21  concessions  and  5,906  hectares; 
producing,  in  1845,  3,400  tons. 

XLIX.    Vauehu&^Orange,  Lignite  Basin. 
Yield,  in  1841,  8,300  tons;   in  1845,  8,400  do.;  the  products  are  trans- 
ported by  land,  and  consumed  within  a  circle  around  the  vicinity  of  the 
iMnsins  of  Orange  and  M^thamis — ^by  the  glass  and  silk  &ctories,  and  for 
lime  and  plaster  kilns. 

L.  Vttucluse-'^MSthamis — Lignite  Bosm.— Two  concessions,  comprising 
5,516  hectares.    Yield,  in  1845,  2,300  tons. 

LI.  Departments  of  Bouches-du-Rhone  and  Var — Lignite  basin  of  Aix, 
Comprises  twenty-two  concessions  and  29,242  hectares.  The  production 
in  1845  being  77,000  tons.  It  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  near  Aix,  that 
the  tertiary  formations  of  the  south  of  France  attain  their  greatest  develop- 
ment. The  lowest  part,  rich  in  fossil  combustible,  is  composed  of  alter- 
nating beds  of  bituminous  limestone  and  of  lignites,  which  are  worked  with 
much  activity,  at  several  points.  This  division  is  characterized  by  immense 
beds  of  fresh-water  shells,  tortoises,  fragments  of  crocodiles,  and  their  copro> 
lites.  To  these  may  be  added  the  remains  of  the  maatodon.t  Originally  the 
lignite  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  was  placed  among  the  true  coals,  but  its 
true  position  in  the  geological  scale  is  now  fully  settled.  What  was  thus 
supposed  to  be  a  true  coal,  was  determined  by  Brongniart  and  other  geolo- 
gists, to  occupy  a  much  higher  position  in  the  series,  and  to  lie  in  the  green 
sand  formation,  or  according  to  M.  Dufr^noy,  in  the  gres  de  Fontainebleau. 
M.  Coquand  hns  undertaken  to  show  that  the  tertiary  gypsums  of  Aix, 
with  which  these  lignite  beds  are  associated,  were  contemporaneous  with  the 
gypsums  of  Montmartre.  Among  these  lignites  occur  the  trunks  of  palm- 
trees,  with  their  fruits  well  preserved — Palmacites  Lamanonis;  fruits  of 
conifers,  leaves,  flowers,  &c 

*  Anoalei  det  Minei,  Vol.  XX.  p.  538, 1841 ;  and  Vol.  n.  184S. 

t  M.  Coquand  io  BoUetiii  de  la  Soei^t^  G^logiqua  de  Fraaee,  Yol.  X.  p.  77-81 
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There  are  extensive  mines  of  brown  coal  in  Protence,  about  Marseilles 
and  Toulon,  where  twenty-eight  beds  are  wrought.  Mean  price  per  ton  at 
the  mine,  in  1845,  9^.  3</.b$2.24. 

Lignite  beds  of  Bekodine — Booches-du-Rhone.    These  are  above  the 
bed  called  the  **  gros  rocher."    Their  analysis  will  be  found  in  our  tables  : 
the  ashes  contain  nearly  half  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime.* 
Lignites  of  the  Petptn— Bouohes-du-Khone/   Analysis  by  M.  Diday : 
Mene  dti  haul.  Bleo.  Menette. 

Carbon,  43.20  47.60  49.70 

Volatile  matter,      45.60  48.60  47.20 

Ashes,  11.20  3.80  3.10 


100.00                 100.00  100.00 

Lignite  of  Roehar^Bleu,  M.  IMday  analyzed  a  specimen  taken  from  the 
bed  called  the  great  mine.  It  is  of  good  quality;  burning  with  a  beautiful 
flame. 

It  contains  of  Carbon,               -            -            -  50.20 

"            Volatile  matters,       -           -           -  46.30 

''            Ashes,                -            -           -  3.50 


100.00 


The  principal,  or  great  worked  seam  contains  only  a  thickness  of  three 
feet  of  pure  cofd. 

LII.    VoT'^Anthracite  Basin  ofFrijus. 

Yield,  in  1841,  1,680  Ions.  In  1845,  4,900  tons  of  anthracite,  and  1,900 
of  fat  coal. 

After  eight  years  of  exploration,  a  new  coal  basin  was  discovered  in  1842, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Toulon.  The  coal  measures  were  reported,  in 
1846,  to  be  2,700  feet  thick,  and  to  comprise  four  seams  of  coal  of  three 
feet  thick  each,  dipping  to  the  north-west,  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees. 
But  the  coal  is  said  to  be  of  an  inferior  character,  so  far  at  least,  as  has  been 
yet  worked.    Other  seams  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  series* 

LltL    VoT'^Ligmte  Basin  of  La  Cardiere, 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  consumed  upon  the  spot,  the  lig- 
nite of  the  basin  of  La  Cardiere  is  transported  by  land  carriage  three  and  a 
third  miles  to  the  port  of  Bandol ;  from  whence  it  is  sent  coastwise  to  the 
islands  of  Porquerolle  and  Embiez.  It  is  there  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  alkali.  The  area  consists  of  one  concession  of  359  hectares,  and  the 
yield  in  1845,  was  1,400  tons. 

LI  V.   Var —  7\w/(m.— Concession  of  404  hectares-— no  return  of  produce. 

LV.    Var —  Vescagne, — Concession  of  1 ,4 12  h(  ctdres — no  return. 

LVI.    Oard — Basin  of  Le  Vigan. 

Meagre  cool,  with  long  flame.  Yield,  in  1838,  7460  tons.  In  1845, 
1,900  do. 

The  coal  formation  forms,  near  Vigan,  two  separate  little  basins,  one  only 
of  which  is  of  any  importance,  and  is  occupied  by  two  concessions,  com> 

•  AnnalM  def  liiaci.  Vol.  XX.  1841,  p.  810. 
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prising  a  superficies  of  5685  hectares.  Here  are  four  beds  of  coal,  two  only 
are  worked,  from  ihree  to  six  feet  thick,  but  sometimes  enlarging  to  fifteen 
feet  The  coal  is  "  maigre  d  longue  fiammt,**  with  six  or  eight  per  cent,  of 
ashes. 

LVII.    Gard — Bagnob — LigtdU  Basin, 

These  lignites  are  consumed  in  the  arrondissement  of  Uzes,  in  the  silk 
factories,  limekilns,  and  domestic  purposes. 

Production,  in  1845,  13,500  tons. 

Assay  of  the  lignite  of  Sdmi  Cristoi,  near  Alais — Gard,  by  M.  Varin : 
Carbon,  ....  34.00 

Volatile  matter,      .....      46.00 
Ashes,  ....  20,00 

LVIII.    Departments  of  Gard  and  Ardiche'-^Basin  of  Alais,  near  Nimts. 

M.  Varin  has  communicated  a  table  of  results  of  the  examination  of  a 
series  t>f  specimens  derived  from  difierent  coal  beds  in  this  basin.  These 
results  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

This  coal-fieJd  has  only  been  worked  since  1809,  and  is  one  of  those  on 
which  the  country  can  rely  the  most  It  extends  in  length  twenty  English 
miles,  by  eight  and  three  quarter  miles  broad,  at  the  widest  part ;  comprising 
twenty-two  concessions  and  22,394  hectares  in  1845.  It  is  subdivided  by 
a  chain  of  micaceous  schist,  into  two  sub-basins;  that  of  Alais  pr<^r,  and 
the  basin  of  St  Ambrose  to  the  north. 

In  1842,  extensive  mines  were  brought  into  operation  in  this  district, 
which  supply  Marseilles  and  the  Mediterranean,  at  from  135.  to  155.  per 
ton  cost,=$3.l4  to  f3.63.  Near  Alais,  eighteen  or  twenty  coal  beds  are 
known,  and  others  are  supposed  to  exist  Fifteen  beds  occur  at  Grand- 
Combe.  The  three  concessions  of  Frenot,  Grand-Combe,  and  Champe- 
lauson,  possess  together  twenty-five  beds,  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of  one 
hundred  seventy-two  and  a  half  English  feet  In  the  sut^basin  of  St  Ambrose 
are  twelve  beds,  three  to  six  feet  thick  each.  The  basin  of  Alais  supplies  coals 
of  every  species,  but  principally  that  called  fiit  coal,  <<  d  longne  jianme**  The 
production  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  basin  of  Alais  has  rapidly  increased,  but 
the  limits  of  the  basin  are  not,  even  yet,  traced  with  certainty,  there  being 
several  detached  or  outlying  portions. 

No.  ofminei  or  concoMioDi.  Tom. 

In  1835,  13  45,500 

•<  1838,  00  130,300 

"  1842,  00  292,000 

"  1844,  00  369,000 

"  1845,  23    •  415,000 

Mean  price  per  ton,  in  1845,  55.  7<f.=:S1.35. 

The  area  of  land  occupied  by  mining  concessions  was  in  1838,  66,500 
English  acres.     In  1845,  101,300  do. 

The  deepest  mine  is  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet     The  coal 
seams  are  remarkable  for  their  regularity;  attaining  to  seventy-five  feet  in  . 
thickness,  as  that  of  Grand-Combe.     They  yield  a  moist  coal,  which  makes 
a  superior  coke ;  and  also  a  dry  coal  which  burns  without  smoke  or  flame, 
and  is  therefore  much  sought  after  by  breeders  of  silkworms.*    , 

*  Dictionnaire  do  Commereo,  1839. 
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There  is  an  increasing  export  trade  from  this  basin,  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    In  1845,  this  export  amounted  to  35,000  tons. 

LIX.    HerauJt — Basin  of  Si.  Gervcns-de-Varensal,  above  Beziers, 

The  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  are  likely  to  be  worked  to  advantage 
in  future  here,  for  the  Mediterranean  supply.  Hitherto  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  has  prevented  this  district  from  becoming  important.  It  is 
upwards  of  eleven  miles  long,  the  mean  breadth  being  one  mile.  There  are 
six  concessions,  embracing  an  area  of  8,222  hectares.  The  number  of  coal 
beds  vary,  in  different  concessions,  from  five  to  eleven,  whose  greatest  aggre- 
gate thickness  is  sixty-two  feet. 

The  coal  in  the  concession  of  St  Gervais  is  dry,  from  excess  of  carbon, 
and  approaches  to  anthracite.  Production,  in  1838,  18,000  tons.  In  1842, 
22,420  do.     In  1844,  26,700  do.     In  1845,  31,500  do. 

LX.    Hirault — Korean. 

This  basin  reposes  on  transition  schists  and  is  covered  by  tertiary  deposits. 
It  contains  three  concessions,  having  an  area  of  7007  hectares.  There  are 
five  beds  of  coal.  The  two  which  are  worked  are,  together,  about  four  feet  ; 
classed  with  the  meagre  coals  with  long  flame. 

This  basin  yielded,  in  1838,  980  tons.  In  1845,  4,100  do.  Mean  price 
per  ton,  in  1845,  65.»:$l.35. 

LXL  H^raxdt  and  Aude — Lignite  Basin  of  La  Caunette. 
The  production  of  this  basin  is  principally  consumed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
works,  or  within  the  departments  of  Herault  and  Pyrenees-Orientales.  In 
1788,  the  first  regular  permission  for  working  lignite  was  granted  for  the 
basin  of  La  Caunette.  In  1846,  it  consisted  of  sixteen  concessions,  and 
18,717  hectares.     Production  in  1838,  4,400  tons.     In  1845,  4^00  do.* 

LXII.    Aude. — Basins  of  Dovrhan  and  Sigttre. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  exist  two  little  basins 
under  the  above  names,  and  each  having  a  concession ;  together  compre- 
hending an  area  of  1759  hectares.  The  beds  are  directed  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  and  in  some  places  the  divisions  are  formed  externally  of  a 
porphyry. 

Sub-bcuin  of  Dourban. — ^This  little  coal-field  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  by  about  half  that  in  breadth:  partly  covered  by  the  chalk  formation, 
and  resting  on  argillaceous  transition  schists.  Only  one  bed  of  coal  is 
known,  the  thickness  of  which  varies  from  four  inches  to  twenty  inches.. 

Sub-basin  of  Segure. — About  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  wide.  Here  are  four  coal  beds,  of  which  only  one,  of  three  feet 
thick,  is  of  importance,  and  is  of  an  anthracitous  character,  classed  with  the 
meagre  coals,  with  long  flame. 

A  pitch  afid,  of  a  velvet  black  colour,  is  here  a  valuable  article  employed 
in  manufacture.  According  to  the  Journal  des  Mines,  twelve  hundred  men 
were  employed,  in  fabricating  with  this  pitch  coal,  rosaries,  buttons,  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  drinking  vessels,  &c.  One  thou- 
sand cwt.  (quintals)  are  yearly  expended  for  this  purpose ;  and  to  Spain 
alone,  the  value  of  18,000  livres  is  annually  sold. 

*  Compte  rendu  de«  travau,  184€. 
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Yield  in^  1835,  22tonB;  in  183S,  1,960  Ions;  in  1841,  3,250  tons;  in 
1845,  1,500  tons. 

I^IU.     Pyrenees-Orientaks,     Basin  of  Estaver. 
One  concession  of  3,174  hectares. 

LXIV,     Department  of  Tarn, 

The  coal-field  of  Carmeaux,  situated  to  the  north  of  Alhy,  has  an  area  of 
8,800  hectares,  or  21,745  acres,  in  a  single  concession,  and  contains  five 
beds  worked,  of  a  total  thickness  of  forty  feet ;  classed  with  the  fat  coals 
with  long  flame,  and  excellent  in  quality.  Yielded  in  1835,  18,420  tons ; 
in  1841,  37,100  tons;  in  1844,  43,600  tons;  in  1845,  45,000  tons. 

This  district  acquires  importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  river  Tarn, 
which  enables  the  production  to  flow  into  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  and 
eventually  to  supply  Bourdeaux.* 

LXV.     TanL^  Basin  of  Labmgtdere. 
Concession  of  331  hectares;  no  returns. 

LXV  I.     Department  of  Hautes  Pyrenees, — Commune  qf  Orignac,  in  the 
District  of  Bayneres. 

Count  Castellane  has,  during  a  long  period,  caused  different  points  in  the 
Pyrenees  to  be  examined,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  veins  of  coal.  At 
length  a  horizontal  seam  of  bituminous  coal  has  been  discovered  here,  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness. 

LXVII.     Basses  Pyrenees. — Coal  Basin  of  Orthes, 

A  provincial  paper  in  France  contains  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a 
coal  mine  at  a  place  called  Surzaune,  near  Orthes.  The  inhabitants  were 
so  delighted,  that  they  went,  en  masse,  with  the  local  authorities  at  their 
head,  to  the  church,  to  render  thanks  to  God.  They  also  indulged  in  noisy 
rejoicings.     The  mine,  it  is  added,  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  valuable  one. 

Anthracite. — At  Juran^on,  in  this  department,  an  announcement  was 
made,  in  1847,  of  the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  a  species  of  anthracite^pioba- 
bly  a  lignite  in  a  metamorphic  state. 

LXVIII.     Aveyron.^-^Basin  of  Aubin  or  Decazeville, 

A  little  above  Rodez,  eleven  and  a  fiAh  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  five 
miles  broad.  It  contains  eleven  concessions,  enclosing  a  surface  of  3,009 
hectares.  The  principal  coal  bed  is  subdivided  into  three  seams,  by  courses 
of  intercalated  schist.  The  superior  seam  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  thick 
in  some  of  the  mines,  and  thirty-three  feet  in  most  of  the  others.  The  mid- 
dle seam  is  twenty-three  feet,  and  the  third  seam  is  ten  feet.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  basin  are  two  other  beds ;  and  another  to  the  east,  of  about 
fiileen  feet. 

The  coal  is  classed  with  the  fat  coals,  "a  hngue  fiamme^^  The  large 
seam  resembles  that  of  St.  Etienne  or  Newcastle;  but,  nevertheless,  of 
inferior  quality  to  those. 

*  Magazin  pittoresque,  June,  1846. 
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Production  of  coal : — 

Tears.       Tons  of  10.146  m.  qu.  Yean.        Tons  of  10.146  m.  qo. 

J835,  119,150  1844,  155,000 

1839,  125,700  1845,  163,000 

Average  price  per  ton  at  the  mine,  in  1845,  65.=$1.35. 

LXIX.     Avtyron, — Basin  of  Rhodez. 

It  is  nearly  twenty-two  miles  long.  In  nearly  all  the  ravines  which  exist 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aveyron,  between  Sensacand  Bertholene,  are  found 
traces  of  the  coal  formation,  the  direction  of  the  beds  being  constant  to  the 
south-east  and  north-west. 

Nine  concessions  are  located  herein,  inclosing  an  area  of  3,845  hectares. 
It  contains  five  coal  beds ;  one  of  these,  above  six  feet  and  a  half  thick, 
affords  the  best  coal ;  the  rest  are  thin  seams,  of  dry  coal.  They  are  all 
classed  as  hard  coals,  with  short  flame,  and  somewhat  inferior  to  those  of 
Aubin.    Production  in  1845,  73,000  tons. 

LXX.     Aveyron, — Basin  of  Milhau. 

Comprehends  six  concessions,  with  an  area  of  2,667  hectares.  Its  coal 
is  classed  with  the  lignites.  It  is  consumed  chiefly  at  Lod^re  and  Mont- 
pellier.  Production  in  1845,  24,000  tons,  for  the  use  of  the  limekilns  and 
domestic  purposes  of  the  vicinity.- 

These  three  basins,  XLIX.  L.  and  LI.,  produced  in  1835,  from  twenty- 
three  mines,  119,152  tons,  at  a  cost  of  45.  Id.  per  ton.  When  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Lot  shall  be  improved,  the  coals  can  easily  be  extended  to  the 
valley  of  the  Qaronne  and  of  the  Gironde,  as  far  as  Bourdeaux.*  Coal  pro- 
duced in  the  basin  of  Milhau  in  1845,  24,000  tons. 

LXXI.    Lot. — Basin  of  Tigeae. 

Now  unproductive — yielding  only  60  tons  in  1835.  Two  concessions ; 
D  o^eturns. 

LXXII.    Les  Landes. — Lignite  Basin  of  Saint  Lon. 
Being  a  forest  country,  but  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  fuel  is  required. 
The  lignite  of  this  small  basin  is  consumed  in  the  limekilns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dox.     The  concession  contains  301  hectares. 

LXX  III.    Dordogne  and  Correze. — Basin  of  Terrasson. —  Valley  of  the 

Vezere. 

Two  concessions ;  area  2,355  hectares ;  beneath  the  "  Grh  bigarre,'* 
Two  thin  seams  of  coal,  of  the  quality  called  meagre,  with  long  flame — 
adapted  for  puddling  and  casting.  Yield  in  1835,  1,000  tons;  in  1838, 
270  tons;  in  1841,  130  tons;  in  1S45,  18  tons. 

LXXIV.     Correze.—Argentat. 

Superposed  on  mica  schist.  Only  one  concession,  which  contains  1,139 
hectares.  Coal  seam  is  four  feet  thick,  of  good  quality,  or  fat,  smith's  coal, 
but  oflen  slaty;  fat  coal,  <*  marechale."  Yield  in  1835,  1,760  tons;  in 
1838,  1,260  tons;  in  1841,  1,620  tons;  in  1845,  160  tons. 

*  Dictionnaire  de  Cpmineree. 
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LXXV.     Correze.'-^Meimac. 

This  basin  is  only  about  1,000  yards  long,  by  515 yards  broad;  enclosed 
in  porpbyroid  granite.  A  single  concession  of  3,5 ')0  hectares.  The  coal 
bed  is  three  yards  and  a  half  thick,  subject  to  frequent  faults.  Good  smith's 
coal,  occasionally  sulphury  ;  classed  with  the  fat  coals,  "  marechale."  Yield 
in  1845,  1,600  tons. 

LXXVI.     Creuse. — Bourganeuf, 

Contains  three  concessions,  and  an  area  of  1,231  hectares.  In  that  of 
Basmoreau,  several  coal  beds  are  worked,  whose  total  thickness  is  about 
forty  feet.  They  are  classed  with  the  meagre  coals,  with  long  flame.  Coal 
used  for  grates  and  forges.  Yield  in  IK^,  1,570  tons;  in  1838,  1,730 
tons;  in  1841,  2,140  tons;  in  1845,  50  tons. 

LXXVII.     Creuse, — Bcisin  of  Ahim, 

Two  concessions  comprising  1,920  hectares.  The  rocks  of  this  basin  are 
re-composed  from  the  debris  of  the  adjacent  granite.  The  basin  is  nine 
miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  650  yards  wide.  Its  coal  beds  amount  to  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  thirty-six  feet;  and  .are  classed  partly  with  the  fat 
coals  with  long  flame,  and  partly  with  the  meagre  coals.  Production  in 
1845,  3,400  tons. 

LXXVIII.     Vendde.^BUtminous  Coal  Basin  of  Vouvant. 

This  basin  reposes  upon  the  transition  schist  which  flanks  the  granitic 
chain  of  the  Socage.  Since  recent  discoveries  have  led  to  the  working  of 
beds  of  coal  adapted  to  the  forge,  it  has  become  of  importance.  It  only 
requires  the  facilities  of  economical  transport,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the* 
S^vre  and  the  Loire,  to  place  these  products,  advantageously,  on  the  shores 
of  the  ocean. 

The  Vouvant  basin  contains  seven  beds  of  coal,  which  crop  out  on  the 
two  opposite  sides ;  the  most  important  is  six  feet  and  a  half  thick,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  a  fat  coal,  the  other  a  dry  coal. 

Besides  the  regular  coal  strata,  and  beds  of  carbonate  of  iron,  M.  Lecha- 
telier  has  furnished  the  details  and  results  of  experiments  on  a  third  sub- 
stance, the  bituminous  schist,  which  he  demonstrates  to  be  susceptible  of 
application  in  the  arts.  This  substance  is  already  known  in  several  parts  of 
France,  where  it  is  mined  for  the  fabrication  of  a  mineral  oil,  which  they 
now  employ  in  gas  lighting,  and  which  is  known  in  France  under  the  name 
of  the  Selligue  gas.  The  particular  bed  of  schist  here  referred  to,  is  near 
seventy  feet  thick.  The  mean  result  of  the  entire  mass  was  found  to  be  6.17 
per  cent. ;  that  of  apportion  of  this  bed  shows  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  oil  on 
distillation;  another  experiment  afforded  12  per  cent.;  a  third  14i  per 
cent.*  Produced  in  1835,  500  tons;  in  1841,  4,290  tons.  Vouvant  and 
Chantonnay  produced  in  1844,  12,000  tons;  in  1845,  20,400. 

This  sub-basin  of  Vouvant  is  one  mile  long,  forming  the  two  sub-basins 
of  Vouvant  and  Chantonnay,  although,  to  all  appearance,  they  are  parts  of 
the  same  deposit.  They  comprise  five  concessions,  and  an  area  of  2,096 
hectares. 

•  Annalea  dei  Minei,  1841,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  S15. 
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LXXIX.    Department  of  Deux  Sevros, — Coal  Basin  of  Chantonnay, 

This  little  basin  was  discovered  in  1750.  It  is  very  narrow:  not  more 
than  five  miles  long,  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that,  in  the  latter  direction,  it  extends  even  to  the  basin  of  Vouvant, 
which  is  only  separated  from  it  about  four  miles,  and  of  which  it  would  then 
be  the  prolongation^ 

The  first  researches,  made  in  this  basin,  date  in  1788;  they  were  renewed 
only  in  1827,  but  without  leading  to  any  result  beyond  a  very  thin  bed  of 
inferior  coal.  In  1838,  further  attempts  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  bed  which 
could  be  worked  to  advantage,  and  for  which  a  concession  was  immediately 
procured.  This  coal  seam  is  five  feet  and  a  quarter  thick,  but  is  divided  by 
two  small  courses  of  shale,  reducing  its  profitable  area  about  one  foot. 

The  coal  of  Chantonnay  contains  only  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  in  vol- 
atile matters ;  and,  consequently,  produces  a  large  proportion  of  coke.  It 
will  probably  serve,  in  its  raw  state,  for  the  high  furnaces ;  and  the  better 
because  the  stony  matters  it  contains,  being  very  calcareous,  will  take  the 
place  of  a  certain  quantity  of  flux.*  Yield  in  1835,  500  tons;  in  1841, 
2,690  tons. 

We  know  of  three  seams  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  feet  each,  which 
pass  through  the  length  of  this  uib-basin,  and  two  others  of  three  feet 

The  position  of  this  basin  fc  very  favourable  for  supplying  Nantes,  La 
Rochelle,  Rochfort,  and  the  adjacent  sea  coast,  as  well  as  for  developing  the 
industry  of  the  surrounding  provinces ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly explored,  and  has  not  yet  been  entirely  conceded.t 

LXXX.    Maine  et  Loire,  and  Lotre-lnfirieure. — Basin  of  the  Basse-Loire, 

This  basin  extends  from  the  environs  of  Doue,  [Maine  et  Loire,]  even  to 
Nort,  [Loire  Inf^rieure,]  over  a  total  development  of  sixty-three  English 
miles.  It  contains  ten  concessions,  which  embrace  a  surface  of  31,787 
hectares. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  basin  are  ten  coal  seams,  whose  united  mean 
thickness  is  forty-nine  English  feet.  This  coal  is  disseminated  in  lenticular 
spaces,, instead  of  in  sheets.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  the  sum  of  the 
mean  thicknesses  is  twenty-six  feet ;  on  the  right  bank  it  b  twenty-three  feet. 
At  the  north-west  extremity,  in  the  concession  of  Langytn^  the  thickness  is 
only  six  feet.  The  coals  of  Languin  and  Montrelais,  particularly,  are  of 
the  kind  denominated  caking  coals. 

The  proximity  to  the  Loire  and  the  Nantes  canal  to  Brest,  confers  great 
facilities  on  this  region. 

These  coal  beds,  of  which  MM.  Sentis  and  Lechatelier  have  published 
the  analysis  of  nineteen,  are  supposed,  by  these  geologists,  to  belong  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  transition  series,  but  they  have  not  stated  the  evidence 
on  which  they  found  that  opinion. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  of  analysis,  that  the  series  comprehends  both 
fat  coals  and  anthracite ;  the  former  being  very  proper  for  the  forge  and  for 
conversion  into  coke.  In  general  the  coals  of  the  Maine  and  Loire  are 
meagre,  and  a  few  of  them  approach,  by  their  dryness,  to  the  anthracites. 

The  coal  beds  of  St,  Barbe  are  intercalated  in  a  system  of  beds  of  feld- 
spathic  sandstone,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Pierre  carree, 

*  Annalet  dei  Mines,  1840,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  654.        t  Maguin  pittoreique,  Jane,  1846. 
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Those  of  the  Bocage  form  the  principal  resource  of  the  mine  of  Layon  et 
Loire.  They  are  very  irregular,  sometimes  exceeding  thirty-three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  can  only  be  worked  with  the  Davy  lamps.  The  details  of 
these,  and  other  coals  of  the  district,  will  be  found  in  our  tables. 

This  was  one  of  the  early  discovered  coal-fields.  In  1737,  the  first  regu- 
lar exploitations  within  the  basin  of  the  Basse  Loire  were  established  at  St. 
Georges,  Chatelaison. 

Yield  in  1835,  21,742  tons;  in  183S,  31,920  tons;  in  1844,  53,600 
tons;  in  1845,  52,000. 

LXXXL    Concession  of  Languin^  near  Nanits. 

Several  veins  of  bituminous  coal  of  a  quality  fit  for  iron  making  were 
discovered  in  1841,  through  the  enterprise  of  an  English  company.  The 
object  of  this  company  was  to  make  iron  with  coke  and  anthracite,  and 
the  excellent  iron  ore  of  this  neighbourhood.  The  small  quantity  of  coke- 
made  iron  heretofore  smelted  in  France,  and  its  very  high  price,  as  compared 
with  English  iron,  appeared  to  render  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
of  some  national  importance  to  France.* 

The  Mining  Journal,  May  22d,  1841,  furnishes  some  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  enterprise.  The  position  of  the  coal  mines  is  twenty  miles 
from  Nantes  ;  extending  seven  miles  along  the  range  of  the  veins,  which 
here  take  a  nearly  vertical  declination,  being  80°.  They  are  three  To 
number,  varying  in  thickness,  from  twelve  inches  to  sixty  feet,  which  is  the 
aggregate  at  the  point  of  junction  ;  the  seams  having  been  worked  through, 
as  one  mass  of  coal  in  certain  parts  of  the  old  workings. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  only  coal  in  the  district  of  the  Loire  Inferieure, 
which  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  and  yields  60  per  cent,  of 
coke  of  fair  quality.t 

On  this  project  an  able  report,  by  M.  Fournel,  subsequently  appeared 
with  reference  to  the  expenses  attending  the  making  of  iron  here.  From 
the  data  furnished  by  this  and  other  reports,  the  editor  of  the  Mining 
Journal  calculates  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron,  delivered  at  Nantes,  will  be 
<£3;  being  even  less  than  the  duty  imposed,  (<£3  75.  6(/.  on  English  iron.) 
The  price  of  English  pig  iron  at  Nantes  being,  at  the  same  time,  from  £S 
155.  to  c£0  55.  per  ton,  including  duty.  Mr.  Geddes  estimated  the  cost 
price  of  the  Languin  iron  delivered  at  Nantes,  at  <£4  I65.  11^.  =s  $23.50. 
Messrs.  Mamby  estimating,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cost  at  Nantes  would 
be  i£3  125.  6c^.  and  by  no  means  exceed  £4,  =  917.56  to  $19.36  per  ton. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  iron  should  be  for  the  most  part,  smelted  with 
anthracite,  brought  from  South  Wales. 

We  allude  to  this  matter  here,  because  it  is  not  the  only  case  where  it  has 
been  conceived  advantageous  to  make  iron  in  France,  with  the  anthracite  of 
South  Wales.  The  excellence  and  cheapness  of  that  fuel  point  out  the 
fitness  for  its  employment  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  only  question 
remaining  is  with  reference  to  the  permitting  this  coal  to  pass  into  a  foreign 
country  for  such  a  purpose,  leaving  a  corresponding  bulk  of  iron  ore 
unworked  at  home.  We  have  not  heard  that  this  company  have  as  yet 
made  any  arrangements  further  than  for  the  sale  of  their  bituminous  coal. 

As  relates  to  the  Languin  coal,  according  to  Mr.  Geddes'  report  it  is 
unusually  soft  and  friable.     He  estimates  the  cost  of  raising  it  at  from  105. 

*  6aUgnani*8  Messenger. 

t  Mining  Journal  of  London,  Vol.  XI.  p.  164,  172,  388,  397.  Alio  a  report  or  pros- 
pectus published  in  Paris  by  Mamb/,  Brothers. 
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M,  to  125.  =  $2.56  to  82.90  per  ton.  When  deliTered  at  Nantes,  twenty 
miles,  where  it  is  much  esteemed,  it  sells  readily  for  25$.  =r  $6.05  per  ton. 
The  uncertain  and  Tariable  character  of  the  principal  seams  in  this  locality 
form  the  greatest  difficulty.  Mr.  Geddes  states  that  there  are  not  ten  yards 
of  coal  uniform  in  thickness.  A  seam,  which  measured  twelve  and  a  half 
feet  in  thickness,  being  found,  at  41  feet  distance,  reduced  to  only  four  feet, 
and  at  five  feet  distance  in  the  opposite  direction  was  entirely  "  nipped 
out." 

By  Mamby's  Report,  November,  1841,  the  cost  of  one  ton  of  Languin 
coal  was  10s.,  and  of  one  ton  of  coke  £1  U.  Id.,  =>  $2.42,  and  $5.22. 

t.        9.        Dollf. 

Cost  of  1  ton  of  best  Welsh  anthracite,  on  board  at  Swansea,  >  o  .^  q  —  Q  i« 

"    Pembrey  or  Llanelly,  all  large,  S"^^  ^^  **'*'' 

Freight  to  Nantes,  average  the  year  1 1.3  =»  2.72 

Cost  to  the  exporter  to  Nantes,  12.0  =  4.90 
The  expenses  on  the  French  side  are,  import  duty,  45.  Od.  1 

The  octroi  duty,                                                           5d.  V  5.7  =  1.35 

Unloading,  weighing,  and  cdstom-house  expenses.  Is.  2d.j  — — - 

Welsh  anthracite  cost  to  the  importer  at  Nantes,  17.7  =  6.26 

The  high  furnace  of  La  Jahotiere,  in  1845,  continued  to  be  heated  by 
Welsh  anthracite,  and  by  coke  produced  from  the  coal  mines  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

LXXXII.   L*Jndrd  et  Loire,  Department. 

Several  eminent  mining  engineers  have  recently  been  employed  in  ex- 
amining the  coal  measures  of  this  department.  It  is  ascertained  that  there 
are  some  very  extensive  coal  seamB,  which,  if  worked,  would  greatly 
augment  the  mining  and  iron  manufacturing  interests  here.  Heretofore  the 
great  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  this  region,  in  relation  to  its  iron  works, 
is  the  high  price  of  fuel  and  the  heavy  expense  of  transportation.  Thus  it 
has  been  shown,  that  a  certain  weight  of  iron,  of  the  value  of  £2  absorbs 
in  its  fabrication  £1  in  coal.* 

Peninsular  of  Britanny  or  JBrcfc^ne.— According  to  Messrs.  E.  de  Beau- 
mont and  Deufrenoy,  this  region  presents  three  different  systems  of  rocks, 
anterior  to  the  new  red  sandstone. 

1.  The  lower  transition  system,  slate  grauwacke,  mica  slate,  and  gneiss, 
(angers.) 

2.  The  upper  transition  system  consisting  of  sandstones,  conglomerates, 
limestones,  grauwacke  and  different  slates ;  the  latter  containing  beds  of 
anthracite,  sufficiently  thick  to  be  worked;  as  at  St.  Georges,  Chatelaison, 
Montrelais,  &c.  Some  of  the  fossil  plants  are  stated  by  M.  A.  Brongniart 
to  be  as  yet  unknown  in  the  coal  measures;  while  others  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  carboniferous  system,  embracing  the  coal  basins.! 

*  Mining  Journal,  llth  October,  1846. 

t  Cited  hy  Mr.  De  la  Bache  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  Devonihire,  p.  135,  and  no 
in  lupport  of  his  opinion  that  coal  or  anthracite  beds  were  produced  during  the  grauwac 
epoch,  as  well  as  in  the  period  assisped  usually  to  the  coal  measures.    M.  A.  Brongniarf. 
seems  to  treat  all  this  period  as  included  under  one  epoch  of  vegetationy  which  commeuce^ 
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Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  Dafrenoy  place  the  coal  desposits  of  Bretagne 
in  the  Silurian  system.* 

LXXXIIL    Sarthe  and  Mayennt  Anthracite  Basin  of  Le  Maine. 

Fifteen  concessions  and  30,357  hectares.  Production  in  1837,  41,000 
tons.     1845,  95,000  tons. 

This  basin  chiefly  supplies  the  wants  of  the  furnaces  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  department,  and  in  Mayenne;  principally  for  lime. burning. 

Mean  price  at  the  mine,  in  1845, 15s.  6d.  =  1^3.75  per  ton. 

LXXXIV.    Mayenne. — Basin  of  St,  Pierre  la  Cour. 

Mayenne,  although  rich  in  anthracite,  has  but  a  single  small  coal  basin, 
of  about  a  mile  and  quarter  square.  It  comprises  one  concession  of  539 
hectares.  There  are  several  beds  of  fat  coal,  but  they  do  not  exceed  two 
feet  thick. 

Yield  in  1835,  6,200  tons;  1838,  11,200  tons ;  1845, 15,200  tons. 

LXXX V.  Mayenne^'Anthradte  mine  of  Bazouge  de  ChSmeri. 

LXXXVI.  IHnisterre,  Basin  of  Quimper. — A  very  small  return  from 
hence,  the  whole  area  being  1816  acres  in  two  concessions. 

LXXXVII.    Departments  of  Calvadas  and  Manrhe,  Basin  of  Litry  in 
Normandy ^  between  Isigny  and  Bayeaux. 

This  basin  comprehends  two  sub-basins;  that  of  Litry  and  that  of  Plessis 
which  have  each  a  concession,  amounting  together  to  16,342  hectares. 

These  coal  mines  were  discovered  in  1741. 

It  was  in  this  same  mine,  in  1749,  that  steam  was  employed  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  kingdom^  for  the  extraction  of  the  coal,  and  for  the  drainage 
of  the  mines. 

The  coal  of  the  Bocage  was  formerly  considered  to  be  of  the  transition 
age,  as  it  rests  upon  the  transition  series.  It  is  classed  with  the  anthracites, 
and  is  chiefly  used  for  lime  burning.  The  sub-basin  of  Litry  is  again 
divided  into  two  other  little  basins.  Only  a  single  coal  seam  is  worked, 
whose  mean  thickness  is  five  feet  four  inches.  It  is  subdivided  into  three 
or  four  beds  of  diflerent  qualities. 

Produced  in  1835,45,510  tons;  1841,51,340  tons;  1842,  62,170  tons; 
1845,  39,000  tons. 

LXXXVIII.    Manche,  Le  Plessis. 

Produce  in  1838,  5170  tons;  1841,  19,182  tons. 

The  sub-basin  of  Plessis  contains  two  coal  seams.  The  upper  one  is 
about  'Si  feet  thick ;  the  lower  one  is  nearly  six  feet,  and  composed,  like 
that  of  Litry,  of  several  beds.  It  is  a  meagre  coal,  and  good  for  little 
else  than  for  lime  and  brick  burning;  but  is  generally  classed  among  the 
anthracites. 

as  soon  as  emerged  portions  or  the  earth's  surrace  becsme  coTered  by  a  Tew  plants,  feeble 
and  scarce  at  first,  and  attaining  its  maximum  development  towards  the  close  of  the  coal 
period.  Mr.  De  la  Bacbe's  views  are  unPavourable  to  toe  hypothesis  oPa  sudden  contempo- 
raneous  deposit  of  carbonaceous  rocks  over  the  globe,  or  any  portions  of  it.  See  '<  Culm 
Kf>(Oon  of  Devonshire,"  in  this  work. 
*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t^  G^ologique  de  France,  p.  476,  tome  X. 
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STATISTICS  Ot  ANTHRACITE. 

In  1835,  there  were  thirty-seven,  and  in  1839,  fortj-four,  mining  estab- 
lishments of  anthracite  in  operation  in  France  ;  they  are  now  more  numer- 
ous. The  beds  are  thick,  and  in  som^instances  are  above  thirty-three  feet ; 
from  whence  the  amount  raised  is  annually  increasing.  Fourteen  out  of 
the  seventy-four  basins  are  now  known  to  contain  anthracite  beds;  the 
average  price  being  92.85  or  15  francs  per  ton,  of  both  kinds  of  coal. 
Previously  to  that  time  the  price  at  the  mines  was  90.96  cents;  fr.  1.30, 
and  fr.  2.00  per  ton.  In  1836,  it  had  approached  to  $2.45,  the  demand 
having  become  greater  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

It  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  useful  mineral  is 
held  in  France,  that  while  the  annual  amount  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
thirty  years,  from  1815  to  1845,  increased  four  times,  the  anthracite,  mined 
within  the  same  period,  increased  one  hundred  times  id  amount,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fold  in  aggregate  money  value. 

Of  late  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  working  of  this  species 
of  combustible,  the  importance  of  which  was  scarcely  known  in  France 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

M.  Michael  Chevalier  has  published  in  the  "Revue  Generale"  of  public 
works,  an  article  *'  on  the  domestic  use  of  anthracite ;"  and  as  the  material 
abounds  in  France,  it  is  there  considered  a  subject  well  deserving  of  care- 
ful attention.  This  gentleman,  who  visited  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  purposes  of  science,  states  that  the  deficiency  of  bituminous  coal  on 
the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  is  supplied  by  large  beds  of  anthracite,  the 
use  of  which  has  now  not  only  nearly  superseded  that  of  wood  in  Phila- 
delphia, both  in  manufactories  and  for  domestic  purposes,  but  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  in  the  eastern  states.  He  describes  its  advantages,  and  the 
customary  modes  for  using  it,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  gives  less 
trouble  and  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  other  kind  of  fuel.* 

The  localities  of  the  coal  basins  containing  anthracite  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  our  table  of  the  seventy-four  coal-fields  of  France. 

The  anthracite  mines  in  the  environs  of  La  Mure  are  the  richest  in  this 
combustible ;  the  beds  being  there  more  than  thirty-three  feet  thick.  In 
working  these  thick  beds,  the  process  employed  is  that  termed  by  the 
miners,  "  methode  en  trovers"  The  works,  instead  of  proceeding  from  low 
to  high,  are  directed  from  high  to  low.  This  disposition  is  commended  on 
account  of  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  taking  out  of  the  combustible. 

At  Grenoble,  Vezille  Gap,  and  in  a  great  portion  of  the  communes  of 
the  Graisivaudan  valley,  anthracite  is  employed  as  fuel  for  domestic  uses,  for 
coppers,  for  nail  factories,  and  for  burning  lime  and  plaster. 

Several  establishments  exist  in  the  department  of  the  "  Hatdes  Alpes''  for 
mining  anthracite.  These  have  furnished  employment,  heretofore,  to  few 
others  than  the  ''  concessionaires^^  by  whom  the  mines  are  held.  It  is 
during  winter,  or  when  they  are  not  occupied  in  their  fields,  that  these 
farmers  work  their  mines.  This  simple  and  limited  method  is  favoured  by 
the  disposition  of  the  carboniferous  beds,  which  are  readily  entered  and 
worked  by  galleries,  opening  from  the  surface.  On  abcount  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  price  of  anthracite  is  lower  at  the  mines  of  the  ^'Hauies 
Alpes^'  than  any  where  else ;  in  fact  it  is  little  more  than  the  representation 
of  the  price  of  labour. 

In  the  Departments  of  Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  the  anthracite  occurs  in 
*  L'Eoho  du  Monde  SaTast. 
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irregular  beds,  or  lenticular  masses  of  varioas  sizes,  but  ne?er  much  pro- 
longed. Heretofore,  almost  the  whole  of  the  anthracite  obtained  was 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  burning  lime.  Its  quality  is  variable  and  some- 
times is  slighUj  bituminous.* 

Staiisiics  of  A  nthraeite  Basins, 

Table  of  the  number  of  concessions  for  the  working  of  anUhradte  mines 
in  France,  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  the  annual  production,  and 
the  mean  price  per  ton  at  the  mine. 


Talna  at  the  place 

Namber  of 

Toniof 

of  production. 

Nomberof 
workmen. 

10.144)5  roatrU 
cmX  quintaU. 

Yean. 

60nC6S- 

•ions. 

Franea. 

U.  Sutes 
dollan. 

1814 

5,680 

8.01 

1.55 

1816 

4,730 

8.60 

1.67 

1830 

7,400 

1835 

23,374 

1826 

24,960 

9.80 

1.90 

1830 

30,760 

1835 

37 

57,600 

1836 

38 

919 

54,290 

13.62 

245 

1837 

40 

68,280 

9.63 

1.86 

1838 

41 

1,000 

66,530 

14,00 

2.73 

1839 

44 

1»216 

83,230 

15.00 

2.85 

1840 

411,900 

11.53 

3.24 

1844 

571,720 

1845 

569,900 

12.50 

2.41 

Additional  notices  of  localities  of  anthracite, — Beds  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Loire. — Combres, — The  outcrops  of  beds  of  anthracite  and  works,  which 
are  now  actually  in  activity,  occur  at  several  points  on  the  right  bank  of  this 
river.  For  several  years  anthracite  has  been  worked  in  the  commune  of 
Combres.  There  are  at  least  two  beds,  but  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed 
on  this  head.  The  seam  which  is  in  work  dips  15°  or  20°  towards  the 
south,  and  is  4^  feet  thick.  This  anthracite  is  very  dry  and  schistose;  in- 
termixed with  argillaceous  matter,  amounting  frequently  'to  fifly  per  cent. 
It  is  therefore  less  pure  than  that  of  Bully,  and  is  only  used  by  lime-burners. 

Regny, — Anthracite  has  been  worked  here,  but  its  volume  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  has  been  disturbed  by  veins  of  quartziferous  porphyry,  and  by  a 
thick  bed  of  quartz.  In  the  roofs  of  the  coal  beds  occur,  as  at  Combres, 
hardened  sandstone,  of  a  porphyritic  appearance. 

Vermoulin. — In  the  commune  of  Saint  Claude,  some  proprietors  have 
formerly  explored  this  combustible.  These  ancient  works  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  several  seams. 

Valley  of  Ecorron, — Here  also  are  some  ancient  workings.  Four  or 
five  beds  have  been  recently  recognized ;  one  of  which  is  several  yards  ia 
thickness. 

Lay  and  Cassini, — Anthracite  is  worked  at  both  these  places,  within  the 
basin  of  Roanne. 


*  Traite  de  I'eclairage  aa  Gaz.  par  Pelouze,  Pere,Parif,  1839. 
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Btown  Coed  or  Lignite^  Stipiie^  S^c, 

This  class  comprehends  all  those  mineral  combustibles,  whatever  itiay  be 
the  position  of  their  beds,  which  do  not  produce  coke :  which  by  calcina- 
tion in  an  enclosed  retort,  leave  a  residuum  always  less  in  weight  than  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  which  yields  liquid  matters  which  are  rather  more  acid  than 
alkaline. 

Table  of  the  number  of  concessions,  their  production  and  annual  value, 
and  the  average  prices  of  Ugnitt  per  ton,  at  the  places  of  production,  in 
French  and  U.  S.  currencies. 


Yeare. 

Number 

or con* 

cessloiM. 

Production. 

Ton*  of 
10.140  quin. 

Value. 
Sterling. 

Average  prices.       1 

Fr.  Gu. 

Dollara. 

1814 
1820 
1830 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1843 
1844 
1845 

42 
44 

48 
103 

23,086 

43,977 

64,318 

101,508 

96,240 

97,540 

99,700 

99,860 

115,142 

131,760 

146,000 

152,900 

9,161 
21,464 
24,600 
39,433 
36,514 

67,390 

9.92 

9.82 

9.63 
9.13 

10.30 
10.30 

1.92 

1.86 

1.83 
1.77 

2.00 
2.00 

Lignite  Basins. 
Table  of  the  production  of  Lignite  in  France,  from  the  official  returns. 


1838. 

1645. 

Nnmb^r  of 

baiina. 

Departments. 

Metr.  quin. 

Metr.  quin. 

Aix, 

51 

Var-fioaehes-du-Rhone, 

462,040 

770,302 

La  Cardiere, 

53 

Var,     . 

25,850 

14,365 

Bouxwiller, 

8 

Bas-Rhin,   - 

128,642 

79,686 

Lobsann, 

7 

Bas-Rhin, 

11,094 

6,279 

Bagnols,    -  ■ 

57 

Gard, 

105,002 

135,729 

Gemonval, 

14 

Haute  Saftne,  - 

20,929 

La  Tour  da  pin, 

40 

Isere, 

89,000 

166,800 

Orange, 

49 

Vaucluse, 

65,809 

84,607 

Metharais, 

50 

Vaucluse, 

16,535 

23,714 

La  Caunette, 

61 

Aude-Herault, 

44,373 

45,973 

La  Nied, 

Moselle,     - 

1,850 

Milhau,     - 

70 

Aveyron, 

25,660 

24,500 

Mnyranccrart, 

3 

Oise, 

25,988 

BouTg, 

4 

Aisne, 

15,200 

6,800 

Daavres,     - 

38 

Ain, 

7,011 

Manosque, 

48 

Basses*  Al  pes, 

12,161 

34,128 

Gouhenans, 

13 

Haute  Sa6ne, 

91,463 

Banc  Rouge, 
Grand  S.  Denis, 

46 

Ardeche, 

10,520 

5,500 

15 

DoubSy 

6,800 

1,010,886 

1,552,324 
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Departments  of  Lozire  and  Aveyron, 
Examinaiian  of  the  Lignite  of  Rotiers  {Lozere.\^Tor  a  long  time  the 
inhabitaots  of  the  commune  of  Rosiere,  and  of  Peyrlau  ( Avejron)  worked  a 
bed  of  lignite  which  is  intercalated  in  the  middle  of  the  Jura  limestone*  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  Tarn  and  Ix>nte. 

This  bed,  whose  thickness  is  not  more  than  Om.,  20c  s  8  inches,  is 
overlaid  by  a  bed  of  bituminous  schist,  12  to  16  inches  thick ;  and  this 
circumsUnce  renders  the  working  (expUntatim)  practicable,  if  not  easy. 
This  lignite  supplies  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood :  it  is  even  transport^ 
to  Meyracis,  where  the  mechanics  and  merchants  bum  it  in  their  forges  and 
workshops. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  two  analyses  made  of  this  lignite. 


The  first  gave  carbon,         50.70 
''  <*    volatile  matter,  47.60 

ashes,  1.70 


The  second  gave  carbon,  49.10 

volatile  matter,  46.20 
ashes,  4.70 


As  we  perceive,  this  lignite  contains  very  little  ashes :  they  are  white  and 
light    The  coke  is  gray  black,  and  spongy .t 

Tertiary  Lignites  in  the  plastic  day  and  freshwater  formations  of  Paris. 

The  lignites  of  the  Plastic  Clay  of  the  Paris  basin,  consist  of  fruits, 
branches  or  stalks,  and  leaves;  sometimes  of  monocotyledons, and  very  fre> 
quently  of  dicotyledons  ;^-al most  always  of  the  family  of  palms,  but  never 
of  that  of  ferns.  This  last  circumstance  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters,  and  establishes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  true 
pit  coal,  and  these  more  modern  combustible  fossils  to  which  the  name  of 
coal  is  oflen  applied.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  containing  yellow  amber. 
These  lignites  of  Paris  are  associated  with  freshwater  beds. 

Sometimes  the  lignite  is  represented  by  carbonaceous  impressions  of  leaves 
and  stems,  and  by  a  black  carbonaceous  powder  which  colours  the  sand. 
The  succinic  resins  are  indicated  by  nodules  of  a  bituminous  appearance.^ 

Lignite  in  the  environs  of  Bayonne. — ^This  is  a  good  lignite,  according  to 
the  examinations  of  M.  Gruner,  at  the  laboratory  of  Saint  Etienne. 

Concessions  of  lignite  mines  have  been  made  in  the  departments  of  Tarn, 
and  ofGard,  6lc. 

Department  of  Mame. — Lignites  are  worked  in  the  calcaire  grossier  of 
Orbais.     M.  de  Guinaomont  has  described  a  section  of  these  works. 

The  lignite  occupies  two  beds.  The  upper  bed  is  only  eight  inches  thick; 
is  without  fossils,  and  is  not  worked.  Beneath  it  is  a  sandy  clay  bed,  five 
feet  thick,  full  of  marine  fossils;  and  below  it  is  the  worked  bed  of  lignite, 
exhaling  a  sulphureous  odour,  and  enclosing  marine  shells.^ 

Department  of  Jura. — Lignite  beds  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Jura 
mountains. 

Lignite  of  the  super-cretaceous  formations. — ^With  regard  to  the  lignite 
deposits  of  the  north  of  France,  M.  C.  Prevost  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  they  do  not  all  belonff  to  one  epoch,  that  of  the  lower  Eocene,  anterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  ccUcaire  grossier,  corresponding  with  the  plastic  clay 
formation  of  England.  M.  d'Archiac  regards  as  contemporaneous  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  plastic  clay,  the  tertiary  lignites  of  all  the  localities  which 
he  has  cited  in  the  north  of  France,  in  England  and  in  Belgium.  As  to 
those  which  may  be  traced  in  other  geological  positions  the  fossil  species 

*  Calcaire*  Juraaaiqaea.  t  Annalae  dea  Mines,  Vol.  IV.  1843,  p.  178. 

t  Desoription  G^ologiaue  des  enviroBt  de  Parii. 

^  Bulletin  de  la  Societ^  G^ologiqae  de  Franca,  Vol.  XI.  p.  358. 
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which  they  enclose  will  always  show  the  diflferences;  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  deposition  will  further  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  any  others.* 

Other  deposits  of  lignites  of  the  tertiary  age  occur  abundantly  at  Sois- 
sons,  Opernay,  Laon,  and  St.  Paulet. 

In  the  plastic  clay  beds  of  Qentilly  and  Arcueil,  beneath  the  calcaire 
grossier,  are  seams  of  lignite,  noticed  by  M.  Duval,  enclositig  a  great  quan- 
tity of  seeds  and  ligneous  stems,  partly  pyritised,  mixed  with  freshwater 
shells,  and  fragments  of  bones.  M.  C.  d'Orbigny  made  known  the  existr 
ence  of  a  thick  bed  of  lignite,  situated  immediately  above  the  plastic  clay, 
in  the  commune  of  Gentiily.t 

Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  in  the  environs  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
department  of  the  Gironde,  the  central  part  of  the  tertiary  group,  overlying 
the  calcaire  grossier,  or  its  representative,  is  distinguished  by  deposits  of 
lignite  and  by  collections  of  shells,  worked  under  the  same  of  faluns,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  land.]: 

Near  Orbais,  department  of  Marne,  in  the  lower  tertiary  series,  are  several 
beds  of  lignites,  which  are  worked.^ 

In  the  environs  of  Soissons,  besides  the  beds  of  lignite,  occur  silicified 
wood,  which  has  been  identified  as  similar  to  that  in  the  lignite  state. || 

Province  of  Isle  of  Prance ,  Department  of  the  Seine-et'Oise» 

The  following  notes  are  curtailed  from  the  Memoir  of  M.  de  Saint-Brice, 
on  ihe  plastic  clay  and  lignites  in  the  commune  of  La  Chapelle,  canton  of 
Magny,  Arrondissement  de  Mantes^ 

Researches  for  beds  of  lignite  here  were  undertaken  during  the  year 
1838,  the  period  when  M.  Brice  was  charged  with  the  service  of  that  de- 
partment. 

The  geological  position  of  the  deposit  in  question  is  above  the  great  mass 
of  chalk,  and  below  the  marine  tertiary  limestone  '*d  cerithes"  Two  or 
three  beds  were  discovered  by  sinking  pits  or  by  boring.  The  quality  was 
found  to  be  good :  it  had  much  consistence ;  in  some  parts  either  dark, 
brilliant,  and  compact,  or  of  a  fibrous  texture.  It  was,  like  all  those  of  the 
plastic  clay  formation,  a  little  bituminous;  capable  of  burning  without  fiame, 
but  of  developing  a  great  degree  of  heat  It  ordinarily  emits  a  strong  sul- 
phureous odour.  The  proprietors  were,  in  1838,  desirous  of  raising  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  prove  its  value  in  limekilns;  also  for  a  manufactory  of  tiles 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  domestic  fuel  and  certain  hearths  of  furnaces. 

The  lignite  bed  of  La  Chapelle  en  Vexin,  is  about  horizontal,  and  five  or 
six  feet  thick ;  capable  of  being  worked  to  its  entire  thickness  by  means  of 
galleries  or  levels  opening  into  the  air.  At  the  extremity  of  the  principal 
gangway  [galerie  de  service^]  it  was  proposed  to  sink  an  air-shaft,  which,  at  a 
more  distant  period,  might  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  raising  the  coal. 

This  combustible  is  known  to  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  department  of 
Seine-etrOise ;  and,  being  so  near  Paris,  is  of  some  value. 

In  some  of  these  localities,  some  persons  have  been  deceived  by  the  first 
or  external  appearances;  they  regarded  this  substance  as  true  coal.  Appli- 
cations for  concessions  of  coal  lands  were  twice  made,  which  resulted  in 
disabusing  the  authors  of  these  demands,  and  in  enlightening  them  on  the 
real  value  appertaining  to  these  lignites.^ 

Isk  cTAix,  near  La  RocheUe, — Lignite  of  the  green  sand  formation  or 

*  BoIIetin  de  la  Soci^t^  G^ologique  de  France.  Vol.  X.  p.  159. 

t  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  161—163. 164.  t  Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  336.    M.  de  CoUegno. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  358.  H  Annales  det  Minea,  tome  XVII.  p.  460. 

Y  Humboldt,  Gifaement  dee  Bochea,  p.  S94. 
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period.  The  wood  is  that  of  dicotyledooouB  plants,  and  it  is  remarked 
that  no  palms  have  been  found  herein. 

At  the  same  place  is  a  submarine  forest  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  som&> 
times  bituminous  and  brittle,  and  again  having  the  texture  of  Jet.  These 
lignites  are  perforated  by  the  teredo,  and  are  accompanied  by  amber, 

Cantal,  Lignite  of  Mandailks ;  contemporaneous  with  the  trachitic  for- 
mations of  the  Cantal.*     Analysis,  or  constituent  parts: 


Pulverulent  coke, 
Volatile  products, 
Ashes,  white-grey, 


43.90 
56.10 

4.20 


-104.20 


Specific  gravity,        1.320. 
Ckambeuil^  Lignite,  subordinate  to  basaltic  tuf— a  bed  three  and  one 
quarter  feet  thick.  . 

r  Pulverulent  coke,  44.90 

Constituents,    <  Volatile  matters,  55.10 

(.Ashes,  6.80 
Specific  gravity,        1.320. 

** Exploitation"  ofbi^minous  Minerals  in  France, — For  the  obtaining  Uquid 
bitumen  and  bituminous  masticf 
In  183S,  the  official  returns  were  made  from  whence  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled. 


Depaitments. 

Mines 
worked  or 
un  worked. 

Number 

of 

workmen. 

Mineral  mattere  and  productiona. 

Ain,     -        -        - 

Land  68,    - 
Puy  de  Dome,      - 
Bas  Rhine, 
Haut  Rhin,  - 
Saone  et  Loire, 

1 

2 
3 
2 

1 
9 

"I 

50 

3 

304 

20 

Asphaltic  Rock;  bitaminoas  mastic. 
The  extract,  of  Seyssel  asphalt  more 
than  quintupled,  from  1837  to  1838. 

Bituminous  sand ;  mineral  pitch. 

Bituminous  schist  and  sandstone. 

Bituminous  sand,  asphaltic  limestone, 
do.            not  worked  in  1838. 

Bitaminons  schist,  for  mineral  pitch. 

Concessions  in  1838, 

11 

428 

Annual  production  of  the  mines  of  bituminous  minerals,  yielding  bitu- 
minous mastic,  mineral  pitch,  asphalt,  calphonium  and  mineral  oil^  and 
the  annual  value  in  French,  English,  and  American  currencies. 


Number 
of 

Number  of 

Engllth 

Value  In 

Value  in 

Value  in 

conceseioiia. 

employed. 

Tons. 

Franca. 

U.  S.dollara. 

£  ■terlinf. 

1834 

6 

2-24 

740 

195,677 

37,960 

8,166 

1837 

8 

307 

2,464 

219,997 

42,680 

9,166$ 

1838 

11 

428 

11,000 

620,677 

120,410 

25,830 

1839 

13 

416 

2,721 

415,026 

79,100 

17,291 

1840 

13 

569 

2,624 

456,662 

88,620 

19,l90fl 

1844 

3,290 

15,108 

1845 

16 

489 

6,200 

667,200 

128,770 

27,800 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Socictc  Geologique  de  France,  1844. 

t  The  American  reader  is  referred  to  a  compilation  on  the  aubject  of  bitumen  and  its 
uaea,  and  for  detaila  relating  to  bituminoas  maatica  and  aaphaltea,  by  Lieut.  H.  W.  Halleck, 
Washington,  1841. 

I  Compte  Rendu  des  TraTanz  des  Ingenieurs  des  Mines,  1834  to  1846. 

^  Resume  des  Travaux  atatistiques  de  I 'administration  des  mines,  en  1838—1841. 

II  Bulletin  de  la  commission  cenirale  de  statiatiqne,  Bruzelles,  1843. 
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Department  ofBas  Rhin-^BUipnen  3iines,  near  Strasbourg. 

Bj  royal  ordinance,  a  grant  has  been  made  of  the  bitumen  mines  of 
Schwabwiller,  in  the  communes  of  Nieder*betschdorf,  Obpr-betschdorf, 
Schwabwiller,  and  Haguenau ;  occupying  seven  square  miles,  English.  The 
terras  of  this  large  concession  embrace  all  the  usual  restrictions  and  provi- 
sions, relating  to  the  preservation  of  buildings,  canals,  roads,  and  works,  the 
public  forests,  the  deposit  of  products,  position  of  the  openings,  levelling  the 
surface,  and  replanting  with  trees,  on  abandonment,  which  are  noted  under 
the  head  **  Concessions  and  Royalties,"  herein. 

The  mine  of  Lampertsloch  supplies  a  bituminous  sand,  from  which  petro- 
leum or  liquid  bitumen  is  drawn.  It  is  employed  in  greasing  hydraulic 
wheels  and  axles,  and  for  tarring  cables. 

The  mine  of  Labsann  produces  bituminous  sandstone  and  aaphaltic  Umcr 
stone*  From  it  they  also  obtaii^  lignite,  which  is  used  as  fuel.  From  late 
researches  it  is  seen  that  there  exist  considerable  quantities  of  lignite  and 
bituminous  Kmestane  here. 

D^partmeni  of  the  North  [du  Nord"]  ilmcAes.— -Asphalt  and  bitumen. 
Beziers,  [^Department  HerauW], — Petroleum  springs  at  the  village  of 
Gabian. 

Les  Xoiid^.— Mineral  pitch  is  extracted  from  the  bitwmnous  sands  of 
this  region,  and  is  transported  to  Paris,  where  it  is  employed  in  the  fabrica« 
tion  of  bituminous  mastic 

Sadne  et  Loire, — ^There  exist,  in  the  coal  basin  of  Autun,  extensive  beds 
of  bituminous  schist  which  furnish,  on  distillation,  an  oil  which  is  employed 
for  gas-lighting.*  These  works  give  employment  to  a  number  of  persons. 
In  this  department  are  the  three  concessions  of  Dracy  St.  Loup,  Surmoulin, 
and  Millery,  made  in  1843. 

Basses  Alpes, — Beds  of  bituminous  schist,  belonging  to  the  lignite  forma- 
tion in  the  environs  of  Manosque. 

Z>aii6s.-^Bituminous  schists  Mouthier,  belonging  to  the  lias  formation ; 
worked  for  the  extraction  of  oil  destined  for  lighting. 

Var, — Bituminous  schist  of  the  coal  formation,  in  the  environs  of  Frejus. 
Puy  de  Dome, — Mines  of  bitumen  exist  in  the  commune  of  Pont  du 
Chateau,  and  were  granted  in  the  year  1843,  on  payment  of  one-twentieth 
of  the  produce  ground  rent.  Seven  concessions  also  of  bitumen  mines  at 
Lussat,  at  Des  Roys,  at  Puy  de  la  Bourriere,  and  at  Malintrat,  in  the  same 
department. 

Puy  de  Dome, — Petroleum  springs  at  Clermont 

Bituminous  Limestone  of  the  Moys,  Commune  of  DaUet,  La  Limagne, 
contains  22  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  according  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Baudin, 
and  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  Limagne,  approaches  the  nearest  to  Seyssel  lime- 
stone. By  reason  of  this  great  richness  in  bitumen  the  limestone  of  Moys 
submits  to  the  action  of  heat,  which  Fiquefies  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bitumen,  and  falls,  under  the  least  pressure,  rather  into  a  paste  than  a 
powder.t 

Bituminous  concretionary  Umestome  of  the  Puy  de  la  Bouriere, — Commune 
ofLempdes. — Contains  19  to  21  per  cent  of  bitumen.  On  account  of  this 
abundance,  this  limestone  would  be  usefully  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  bituminous  mastics. 

Bituminous  Oolitic  limestone  of  the  Puy  de  la  Selle,  contains  14  to  16  per 

*  Compte  rendu  des  Travaox  des  Ing^nieors  des  Mines, 
-r  Aunales  des  Mines,  Vol.  XVIU.  p.  733. 
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cent  of  bitamen.    This  sppean  to  be  the  only  rock  of  La  Limagne  which 
abandons,  in  boiling  water,  a  portion  of  its  bitamen. 

Mineral  Bitumen  or  Mastic^ — xissed  for  cement;  obtained  from  the  Pny 
de  la  Poix.* 

Depiitment  o/Ain. 

Asphalt. — Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  occnrs  the  celebrated 
asphalt  of  SeysseL  This  substance  has  been  more  extennrely  and  satis- 
factorily proved  than  any  other  variety  of  this  class.  It  is  largely  used  in 
France  and  in  England,  and  has  found  its  way  into  the  United  States  of 
America;  but  it  is  too  costly  an  article  for  conmion  use  there.  The  terrace 
of  the  Imperial  palace  at  St  Petersburg  has  been  paved  with  it ;  and  the  great 
Russian  nobility  have  imitated  the  example  of  the  emperor  in  its  adoption. 

The  bitumen  of  Seyssel,  known  by  the  name  of  asphaltic  stone,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  calcareous  oolite,  impregnated  with  bitumen.  To  extract  it 
from  the  quarries,  the  rock  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  is  then  melted  in  caul- 
drons, with  six  parts  of  pure  bitumen.  The  product  of  this  fusion,  spread 
out  in  large  rectangular  slabs,  takes  the  name  of  asphaltic  vamish.t 

No  less  than  thirty  varieties  of  asphalt  have  been  offered,  by  companies, 
at  the  Bourse  at  Paris.  That  of  Seyssel  is  probably  the  only  one  that  will 
be  profitable  to  the  shareholders.} 

For  the  ordinance  of  19th  July,  1843,  determining  certain  mineral  rights 
in  the  concession  of  bituminous  limestone  of  Seyssel,  aee  Ann.  des  Mines, 
Vol.  IV.,  1843,  pp.  632  and  707. 

M.  Millet  has  demonstrated  that  the  bituminous  limestones  [asphaltes  of 
commerce,]  belong  to  the  superior  beds  of  the  Jurassiqne  formation,  and 
particularly  to  the  white  coralline  oolite.  He  proves  that  the  introduction 
or  penetration  of  the  bitumen  into  the  Jurassique  limestone  is  effected  from 
the  surface  into  the  interior  of  the  rocks.  The  bituminous  schistose  lime- 
stones of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  having  the  impressions  of  vegetables, 
among  which  the  Zamut  are  abundant  and  characteristic,  belong  to  a  lower 
series;  which  is  generally  that  of  the  Oxford  group,  and  the  limestones  are 
more  or  less  lithographic.^ 

The  analysis  of  the  **  Calcaire  Asphaltique  de  Seyssel,"  by  M.  Baudin, 
shows  the  presence  of  10  per  cent  of  bitumen. 

Concession  of  Orbagnoux, — This  grant,  made  11th  July,  1843,  comprises 
mines  of  bituminous  limestones  and  sandstones  in  the  commune  of  Corbonod. 

Bituminous  Minerals, 
The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  the  production  of  these  bituminous 
minerals,  in  1845. 

Valna. 
Wood,    Steres,     6,193        32,960  fr. 
Coal,      Met  qu.      184  828  '< 


Total, 

33,788  fr. 

»  #6.521.00 

Exportation  of  Bituminous  substances,  produced  iti 

\  France. 

Yean. 

1838 
1845 

Mineral  pitch  or  ftr. 
Qa.  Metr. 

9,046 
1,860 

AtphaU. 
Qu.  Metr. 

2,062 
34 

Asphaltic  rock. 
Qu.  Metr. 

12,101 
34,616 

•  Ure'i  Diet,  of  diemirtiT. 

t  Office  dePablieit^. 

t  Mining  Journal  of  London,  Vol.  X.  p.  87. 
%  Bulletin  de  It  %oc\M  O^ologiqne  de  Frai 


ogiqne  de  France,  torn.  XI.  p.  864. 
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Table  showing  the  manufactaring  estaUishm^nts  of  liquid  bitumen  and 
bituminous  mastic  in  France,  in  1845-^. 


Depart - 
mentfl. 

Mines. 

Manu- 
facto- 
ries. 

Work- 
men 
em- 
ployed. 

Nature  of  the  orginal 
^      substanoes. 

Products.                   1 

? 

Surface 
conc'd. 

Nature. 

Weight. 
Qu  M. 

Value. 
Faacs. 

Aln. 

Les  Landes, 

BaaRhin, 

Haut  Rhin, 

Saoneet    ") 

Loire,     ; 

S 

4 

1 
6 

16 

3^ 

m 

115 
3,085 

58- 
.  237. 

67 

Asphaltic  limestone 
of  Pyrlmont,  Bitu- 
men  of  Les   Lao- 
dfs:  transported  to 
Seyssel. 

Bituminous  sand. 

Bituminous  mineral, 
limestone. 

Bitumen  of  Les  Lan- 
des,  Calpbonium. 

Bituminous  sand, 

Bttuminons  schist. 

limestone,  bitu-  > 
mlnous  mastic,  j 

Mineral  bitumen. 

Bits,  limestona,   [ 
Calphonium, 
Bits,  maatift,      J 

Mineral  oUt 

33,550    117,351 

10,960    434,500 
10,804      07,401 

1,758  1   )».048 

«.«7a 

489 

63,186' 

667,aoo| 

The  exportations  of  pitch  are  principally  to  Great  Britain ;  those  of  as- 
phalt to  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  the  German  Association,  and 
those  of  asphaltic  limestone  to  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

Statistics  of  Peat. 

Peat  or  Turf,  Tourbe,  Tourbiere,  Turbary, — ^This  species  of  combus- 
tible, although  held  in  the  least  estimation,  probably,  of  any  other,  is,  in 
France,  as  in  Holland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  some  other  countries,  of  more 
value  to  the  community  than  has  been  customarily  assigned.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  work  to  point  out  the  true  value  of  this  abundant 
natural  production. 

Official  accounts  of  the  amount  of  turf  raised  in  France,  and  the  number 
of  workmen  to  whom  the  process  gives  employment,  are  annually  published : 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  aceurate  statements,  and  to  the 
irregular  time  and  manner  of  working  the  turbaries  in  the  communes,  some 
uncertainty  always  prevails  as  to  the  details. 

In  some  districts  the  turf  is  solely  applied  to  the  domestic  purposes  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  exploitation  of  the  pits  given 
rise  to  considerable  works ;  and  this  fuel  furnishes  a  supply  to.  various  im- 
portant industrial  estabjisbments,  such  as  sugar  houses,  distilleries,  dye- 
houses,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  and  kilns  for  lime  and  plaster ;  and  it  is 
even  employed,  although  to  a  limited  extent,  in  certain  iron  works.* 

The  quantity  of  peat  annually  raised  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  France, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Styria,.WQrtemberg,  and  other  parts  of  Germa- 
ny, in  consequence  of  recent  improvements  in  its  application  to  the  smelting, 
and  fabrication  of  iron. 

In  France,  the  Tourbieres  which  belong  to  individuals  continue  under 
the  general  surveillance  of  the  Engineers  of  Mines ;  while  the  "exploita- 
tion" of  those  which  are  public  are  under  the  immediate  control  and  direc- 
tion of  those  officers;  In  several  departments,  where  the  importance  of 
these  peat  beds  requires  a  general  and  systematic  mode  of  extraction,  the 
working  of  the  turbaries  is  subject  to  the  special  rules  of  the  public  admin- 
istration. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  an  accountof  the  extraction  of  peat  in 

*  Compte  rendu  dee  traTaux  del  ing^nieurs  dea  nuQesi  1846,  3cc.;  also  lUauml  dea  Tra- 
vaox  Stattatiquea  de  I'administration  dea  mines. 

30 
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France,  for  some  years  past ;  and  includes  the  number  of  turbaries  and 
workmen,  the  number  of  English  tons  annually  raised,  and  their  falue  in 
French,  English,  and  American  currency. 


Teara. 

Number  of 
pita  work- 
ed or  not  in 
work. 

Number 

of 
workmen. 

Weifcht  In 

English 

ton*. 

Value  in 
Franca. 

Value  In 
dolUra. 

Value  In 
£  «.  4. 

Mean 
value  per 

ton. 
Fx.    C. 

1834 

1R37 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1842 
1813 
18t5 
1846 

1,958 
8,292 
2,499 
3,733 
2,504 
2,527 
2,972 
3,433 
•  3,120 

34,762 
36,614 
36,958 
41,703 
45,870 
59,000 
46,249 
38,562 

355,600 
426,700 
3&0,000 
412,300 
440.830 
656,000 
454,276 
520,000 

2,995,738 
3,989,189 
3,482,770 
3,817,454 
3,652,015 
5,326,184 

5,065,132 

578,177  ,  124,832 
771,200  !  166,210 
673,330     145,115 
736,768     159,060 
704,840  1  153,169 
1,029,720  :  22], 924 
i  189,919 
977,560  ,  255,046 

8.43 
9.32 
8.93 
9.25 
8.31 
8.21 

9.70 

In  point  of  weight,  therefore,  the  annual  amount  of  peat  is  about  |th  of 
all  the  coal,  anthracite  «nd  lignite  raised  the  same  year  in  France,  and  in 
value  it  is  one  7^  of  the  whole. 

Quantity  of  turf  employed  in  the  iron  works  in  1838,  7,120  steres,ss 
12,508  francs  value ;  1844, 7,540  steres ;  1845, 1,684  tons,— 19,657  francs 
value. 

Charente. — The  turbaries  here  are  daily  acquiring  importance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  employment  of  their  produce  in  the  steam  paper-mills  of  this 
department,  and  are  replacing  the  coal  previously  imported  from  England. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  requires  three  parts  of  turf,  in  weight,  to  re- 
place one  part  of  the  coal. 

Pa5-rfe-Ca/ai»— In  this  department,  where  the  turbaries  are  of  great  im- 
portance, the  efforts  of  the  engineers  have  been  directed  to  the  extraction 
of  the  peat  in  the  completest  manner,  and  in  the  mode  which  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  suitable. 

Sommt. — ^The  price  of  turf  in  1846,  was  gradually  diminishing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  continually-increasing  consumption  of  coal  for  domestic  uses; 
at  the  same  time  the  price  of  the  ashes  of  peat  increased  remarkably;  by 
reason  that  these  ashes  are  more  and  more  in  demand  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  not  only  in  the  department  but  those  adjoining. 

Analysis,  characters,  and  locaUfies. — Some  occasional  analyses  and  de- 
scription of  local  deposits  of  this  Aiel  occur  in  the  Annaks  des  Mines,  and 
other  scientific  works  to  which  we  have  had  access. 

Peat  of  Secheval — M.  Sauvage  examined  this  substance  in  the  labora- 
tory of  M^zieres,  and  in  1841  communicated  the  results,  of  which  the  fal- 
lowing is  the  substance. 

There  exist  in  the  arrondissements  of  Rocroyandof  M^zieres  considera- 
ble beds  of  peat,  which  are  worked  for  domestic  uses.  The  greater  part  of 
these  deposits  occur  at  elevated  levels,  on  the  plateaux  of  (he  Ardenne :  the 
remainder  are  seen  at  the  sources  of  nearly  all  the  streams,  and  in  valleys  of 
adequate  breadth.  In  point  of  quality,  the  peat  of  Secheval  is  considered 
the  best.. 

It  is  brown,  and  compact ;  weighing,  after  having  been  dried  in  the  air, 
300  kilogrammes  per  stere;  [=661  lbs.  English  for  each  stere  of  353. 
cubic  feet  Fnglish,  which  is  505  lbs.  to  one  cubic  yard :  being  less  than  one 
fourth  the  weight  of  the  lightest  bituminous  coal. — T.] 
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The  analysis  shows  the  foliowiog  composition  : 
Carbon,  22.0 

Combustible  volatile  matter.      39.2 
Ashes,  8.3 

Water,  30.5 

100.0* 
Peta  of  the  VaUey  of  the  Bar — Analysis  of  the  ashes. — ^They  are  of  a 
rose  colour,  very  light  and  very  hygrometric,  and  the  results  of  M.  Sauvage's 
investigation  are  very  interesting.     The  relative  proportions  of  mineral 
substances  in  a  given  anK>unt  of  ashes  are  as  follows : 

Carbonate  of  lime,         1 9.55 ') 

Sulphate  of  lime,  13.25  I  39.30 

Lime,  6.50  j 

Argil,  21.20 

Alumine,  '    9.50 

Silicia,  15.50 

Oxide  of  iron,  11.15 

Magnesia  and  alkalies,  2.60 

99.25 

In  this  case,  it  is  remarked  that,  these  ashes  contain  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lime  to  render  it  possible  to  employ  the  peat  advantage- 
ously in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  But  they  would  be  excellent  if  applied  to 
agricultural  purposes.t 

Ptat  ofLauzanier,  Basses  ii/pes. — ^This  valley,  situated  to  the  north-east 
of  Barcelonnette,  near  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  contains  several  tourbi^res, 
some  of  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  worked.  The  peat  occurs  in  un- 
usually small  beds,  the  thickness  of  which  do  not  exceed  ten  centimetres,sB 
four  inches.  It  is  doubtful  whether  so  very  small  a  bed  can  be  worked  to 
advantage.     See  table  of  analysis. 

Department  of  Meurihe. — Peat  is  here  one  of  the  principal  natural  pro- 
ducts. 

Peat  employed  in  making  alum  and  copperas,  1838,  36,400  ..sterdss 
25,550  frs.  value. 

In  the  peat-moss  of  the  Somme,  at  Vseux,  not  far  from  Abbeville,  in  the 
north  of  France,  oaks  have  been  found  that  were  fourteen  feet  in  diameter ; 
a  size  which,  in  the  old  hemisphere,  beyond  the  tropics,  is  very  remarkable.^ 

Peat  for  gas  lighting. — According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Merle,  the 
advantages  of  peat  for  this  purpose,  are 

1st.  It  is  less  expensive  than  gas  made  from  coal,  oil  or  resin. 

2nd.  The  produce  is  nearly  as  great. 

3rd.  The  gas  is  quite  harmless  and  inoffensive. 

4th.  After  having  been  used  for  gas,  it  is  still  applicable  as  fuel,  to  an 
extended  degree. 

See  numerous  notes  regarding  the  properties  and  uses  of  peat,  under  the 
heads  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland,  German  States,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Uni- 
ted States,  Newfoundland,  &c. 

See  also  American  Journal  of  Science ;  also  Dr.  Emmons  on  the  uses  of 
peat,  in  his  annual  Geological  Report  of  New  York,  1839. 

•  AnDftlM  del  MinM,  Vol.  I.  1842,  p.  521—623. 

t  Alio  for  avalirns  of  the  Peat  of  the  Bur,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  62. 

\  Coemoi — ^A.  Von  Hamboldt. 
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Ordinance,  5th  Aagast,  1844,  rdatife  to  the  working  of  toarbieres.* 

All  proprietors  of  turbaries  who  wish  to  continue  or  to  commence  the 
working  of  turf,  must  first  of  all  make  declaration  and  obtain  permission. 

These  permits  [autorisationj.will  only  be  effective  during  one  season :  it 
must  be  renewed  by  the  prefect,  annually,  on  the  demand  of  the  proprietor, 
and  on  report  of  the  engineer  of  the  mines  of  the  department.  The  decla- 
rations concerning  them,  must  be  addressed,  three  months  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works,  to  the  sub-prefect,  through  the  medium  of  the 
mayor  of  the  department 

It  is  obvious  that  these,  and  all  similar  regulations  in  the  practical  pur- 
suits, are  embarrassing  to  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  and  their  utility  is 
very  questionable. 

Les  Landes — Peat  employed  for  numufacturing  tron.— Iron  works  of 
Ichoux  in  Les  Landes. 

According  to  M.  Lefebvre,f  the  proportions  which  result  from  the  opera- 
tions at  the  refining  and  puddling  furnaces  and  forge  operations  at  these 
works,  chiefly  through  the  use  of  peat,  are  as  follows : 

1 14  kilog.  pig  iron  produce  100  kilog.  of  puddled  iron,  with  242  kilog. 
peat,  and  52  kilogs.  wood. 

1 16  kilog.  puddled  iron  produce  100  kilog.  of  bar  iron,  with  93  kilog. 
peat,  37  do.  wood,  and  9  do.  coal. 

The  peat  of  Ichoux  contains  two  and  a  half  times  more  ashes  than  the 
peat  of  KoBnigsbronn,  in  Wurtemberg,  there  also  employed  in  iron  making* 

In  1842,  the  establishment  of  Ichoux  was  the  only  one  in  France  in  which 
peat  was  employed  for  converting  cast  iron.  There  are,  however,  a  great 
number  of  forges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  turbaries,  which  are  able  to  procure 
this  combustible  at  a  small  price;  and  with  the  example  of  Koenigsbronn 
before  ns,  which  has  been  regularly  and  satisfactorily  conducted,  during 
many  years,  by  M.  Veberling,  we  can  no  longer  permit  ourselves  to  doubt 
the  advantages  which  are  presented  by  the  employment  of  peat  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  iron.J. 

The  sand  of  the  Landes  belongs,  according  to  M.  de  Collegno  and  M.  de 
Dufr^noy,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tertiary  group.^ 

Iron  making  by  means  of  gas  obtained  from  peat.  This  is  now  practised 
in  France,  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  may  be  very  advantageously  employ* 
ed  wherever  mineral  fuel  is  scarce  and  where  peat  beds  are  abundant. 

Comhustihles  consumed  in  the  Iron  Manufacture  in  France. 

We  insert  below  a  table  of  the  quantity  and  the  cost,  or  increased  value, 
of  the  different  descriptions  of  combustible  employed  and  consumed  in  the 
twelve  iron  making  districts  of  France,  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  and  in 
the  fabrication  of  bar  iron  and  steel,  at  the  places  of  consumption ;  and  also 
the  number  of  workmen  employed. 

These  details  are  derived  from  the  official  sources.  D  For  the  convenience 
of  the  reader,  and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  comparison,  we  have  calculated 
the  data  in  English  measures  and  weights,  and  in  English  and  American 
currencies. 

*  Annales  des  Mine*,  tome  VI.  1845,  p.  646.  t  Ibid.,  1839,  t.  XVI. 

t  Annates  des  Mines,  1843,  Vol.  II.  p.  787. 

i  Balletin  de  la  Society  Geologique  de  France,  tome  XI.  p.  337. 

1)  Combnstibles  consommes  dans  li  fabrieatioii  et  let  ^laboratioDs  principales  da  fer,  de 
la  fonte  et  de  l»acier.  lUaam^,  fte..  1836  to  1844.  Trait^  de  la  fabrication  de  la  fonte  et 
dafer,Flachat,  1845. 
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Description  of  Fuel 
consumed. 

Measure 

Measure 
&c. 

Measure 
&c. 

Measure 
&c. 

Measure 
&c. 

Tons. 

1836. 

1838. 

1840. 

1841. 

1844. 

1846.* 

Coals,             Tons. 
Coke,              Tens. 
Charcoal,        Tons. 
Wood,          Steres. 
Peat,             Steres. 

232,390 
112,380 

698,850 
34,060 

601,950 
104,930 
608,700 

7,126 

411,140 
171,210 
645,120 
287,990 
11,260 

349,270 
175,920 
594,410 
176,650 

494.750 
241,000 
608,700 
263,400 
7,640 

663,000 
316,000 
666,000 
300,000 
1,680 

Value  in  Pounds, 
Value  in  Dollars, 
Workmen  emplojM 

je2,039,760 

19,671,470 

43,775 

44,242 

2,226,93o!  2,179,660 

10,689,260,10,162,380 

1        47,830 

2,346,680 
11,264,060 

2,422,410 

11,413,620 

50,030 

MiszeUaneous  Tabie,  chiefly  in  relation  to  Iron  tnaMng. 

The  sum  total  of  all  the  branches  of  mioeral  industry  in  France,  in  1845, 
was  as  follows : 

Worked.     Not  worked.         Total. 

Number  of  mines,  quarries,  &C.  27,094        2,761        29,855 

Number  of  Usines,  active  and  inactive,      15^559  4G5        16,024 

Workmen  employed  in  all  departments,  297,126 

Value  of  all  the  branches  of  mineral  industry,  JFV.  434,908,729 

Value  of  the  five  species  of  combustibles,  including  turf, 

consumed  in  the  iron  founderies,  &c.,  in  1845,  Fr.    59,137,973 

Value  created  by  the  fabrication  and  principal  elabora- 
tions of  the  foundery,  of  iron  and  steel,  in  1845, 

Weight  of  iron  ore  extracted,  in  1845, 

Weight  of  pig  and  cast  iron,  in  1845, 

Weight  of  steel,  in  1845, 

Weight  of  forged  iron,  in  1845, 

Value  created  by  the  extraction  and  preparation  of 
the  iron  ores. 

Foundry  and  pig  iron, 

Principal  elaborations  of  the  pig  iron  and  foundry, 

Principal  fabrication  and  elaboration  of  steel, 

TFood  in  France.-^Comparative  Consumption  of  the   Vegetable  and  the 

Minei^  Fuels. 

According  to  official  returns  in  1838,  it  is  seen  that  the  ioreai  surface  of 
the  kingdom  occupies  8,521,100  hectares,  of  about  two  and  a  half  acres 
each ;  or  about  three  and  one-third  millions  of  acres ;  of  which  five-eighths 
belong  to  individual' owners. ' 

France  possesses,  besides,  a  considerable  amount  of  lands,  pastures,  and 
heaths,  derived  from  the  demolition  of  ancient  forests,  estimated  at  7,799,* 
672  hectares  more.  These  lands  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  wood, 
thickets  and  bushes,  from  which  domestic  economy,  and  some  branches  of 
industry,  often  derive  a  us^ul  portion. 

The  produce  of  the  forest  lands  is  estimated  at  35,433,368  steres.  Of 
the  second  class,  including  all  descriptions,  20,000,000  steres ;  total, 
55,433,368  steres ;  which,  at  two  and  three-fourths  steres  to  each  corde  of 
eighty  cubic  feet,  is  20,340,000  cordes,  annually  is  produced. 

Of  this  quantity  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  consumed,  for  constructive 


Fr. 

166,112,783 

Tons. 

2,406.000 

Tons. 

438,900 

Tons. 

10.700 

Tons. 

34;:,^oo 

Fr. 

15.150,639 

Fr. 

106,214.796 

Fr. 

36,236,349 

JFV. 

8,510,997 

*  Compte  renda  dai  travanx,  1846.    Table  9,  p.  66.    Table  3,  p.  65.    Also  p.  16. 
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works,  marine,  military,  and  civil,  for  carpenters,  coopers,  wheelwrights,  and 
numerous  other  purposes,  one-fi(lh,  4,068,000  cordes. 

Employed  as  vegetable  combustibles  or  fuel,  in  France,  four-fifths,  or 
16,272,000  cordes.  Add  to  this  the  excess  of  imported  over  exported  wood, 
149,400  cordes;  total,  20,489,400  cordes. 

A  stere  of  cord-wood  being  equivalent  to  180  kilog.  of  coal,  it  is  ascer« 
tained  that  the  calorific  power  of  the  vegetable  combustibles,  annually  con- 
sumed in  France,  is  equal  to  that  which  is  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
80^99,437  metrical  quintals,. or  nearly  8,000,000  tons  of  mineral  fuel.*  • 

The  amount  of  mineral  fuel  consumed  in  France,  in  the  year  1847,  was 
6,500,000  tons.  It  consequently  furnished  about  four-ninths  of  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  expended,  in  the  kingdom,  for  domestic  purposes  and  for 
industrial  operations. 

As  the  consumption  of  mineral  fuel  in  the  interior  augments  with  greater 
rapidity  than  that  of  wood,  it  follows  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  this 
mineral  consumption  will  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  wood. 

The  considerations  growing  out  of  these  facts,  it  is  remarked  in  the  report 
of  the  minister  of  public  works,  and  the  certain  importance  derived  by  the 
employment  of  the  mineral  fuels,  amply  indicate  that  the  exploration  of 
collieries  will  speedily  exert  over  the  national  industry  an  influence  at  least 
comparable  with  that  of  the  forests. 

In  1828,  it  was  reported  by  M.  le  Baron  Pasquier,  in  behalf  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  government  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  iron  trade 
of  France,  that  in  that  year  the  total  value  of  vegetable  fuel  used  in  the  iron 
forges  was  about  thirty  millions  of  francs.  In  subsequent  years  the  com- 
parative value  of  vegetable  and  mineral  fuel  was  as  follows : 


Te«f», 

Vegetable  Fuel. 

MinenU  Fuel 

1838, 
1836, 
1841, 
1845, 

;e  1,260.000 
1,657.560 
1.748.040 
1,667,900 

^£3824207 
431.624 
796,100 

In  1844,  the  quantity  of  wood  [of  which  the  greater  part  was  cut  from 
the  Royal  forests]  consumed  by  the  furnaces  of  France,  was  9,264,464 
steres;  that  is  to  say,  the  metallurgic  works  employed  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  production. 

Public  attention  has  been  called,  of  llite  years,  to  the  increasing  demands 
for  fuel  from  the  Royal  forests,  which  are  now  cleared  of  timber  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent ;  and  means  have  been  suggested  for  re-planting  those  areas,  and 
for  placing  them  under  a  more  efficient  system  of  preservation.! 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  table,  that  in  1845  the  value  of  the  min- 
eral fuel  had  increased  greatly,  in  proportion,  and  then  amounted  to  about 
one  half  of  the  value  of  the  vegetable  fuel,  which  was  employed  in  the  iron 
works  of  France. 

Tarref actum  of  Wood,  for  the  use  of  the  high  furnaces  in  France. — Those 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  this  process  will  derive  much 
information  from  the  Memoire  of  M.  Sauvage.:|: 

A  stere  of  wood  produces,  on  an  average,  GS  kilogrammes,  40  of  charcoal. 

*  R6«am6  det  traTtoz  statiBtiques  de  1'  aminiadtration  dee  mines  en  1838,  p.  11. 

t  Memoire  sur  le  reboisement  et  la  conaervation  dea  bois  et  for^U  de  la  France  :  par  M. 
Alluand,  1845. 

t  Memoire  sar  la  fabricatioD  en  foret  da  boia  torrefi^.  Annalee  dea  Mines,  t.  XVIII. 
p.  677. 
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Emphymont  of  Wood  in  Iron  making. 

Among  the  advantages  of  vegetable  fuel  may  be  enumerated  the  superi- 
ority of  the  metallurgic  products  and  results;  but  a  set-off  to  these  exists  in 
the  high  price  of  this  description  of  fuel,  in  France,  an  objection  which 
heretofore  has  been  scarcely  felt  among  the  vast  forests  of  North  America. 
Amongst  other  projects  for  keeping  up  an  undiminished  supply  of  this  fuel, 
plans  have  been  urged  for  the  re-planting  [reboisement]  of  the  public  and 
private  forest  lands,  now  much  dilapidated  in  France. 

The  area  of  forest  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  iron  works  is 
reported  at  6,647,902  hectare8»16,426,970  English  acres,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  divide  into  twelve  different  groups. 

Besides  the  timber  of  her  own  growth,  and  which  is  found  inadequate  to 
her  increasing  wants,  France  annually  imports  timber  to  a  large  ajnount,  of 
various  descriptions,  the  value  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Importation*. 

Eiportation.. 

Yean. 

Million,  of 

Millions  of 

Fraoei. 

Franca. 

1827 

20.4 

3.0 

1828  to  1837 

24.0 

3.5 

1838 

31.9  ' 

4.3 

1839 

34.5 

4.7 

1840 

34.9 

5.2 

1841 

38.4 

4.1 

1842 

45.3 

4.5 

1843 

43.3 

4.8 

Still,  the  consumption  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  has,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  make  of  that  metal.  We 
have  tables  before  us  which  show,  that  while  the  consumption  of  coal  for 
tlie  same  purposes  has  greatly  increased  in  France,  that  of  wood  has  remained 
very  nearly  stationary  for  several  years.  The  average  annual  supply  from 
the  forests  to  the  iron  works  being  as  follows : 

Of  wood,  about  250,000  steres,  at/r.5.40  per  stere, )  Delivered  at  the 

Of  charcoal,        600,000  tons,  at     )^. 72  per  ton,    ]         works. 

A  striking  exemplification  of  the  immense  importance  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  combustible,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  to  meet  the  rapidly 
enlarging  demand  for  the  use  of  the  steam  engines  alone,  employed  in 
metallurgic  processes,  in  manufacturing,  in  steam  boats,  and  in  locomotive 
engines,  appears  from  the  following  statement : 
The  steam  engines  in  operation  throughout  all  France  were  equivalent  in 

power,  in 


1840, 
1843, 
1845, 


to 
to 
to 


Horses. 
143,706 
177,306 
218,799 


or  to  that  of 
or  to  that  of 
or  to  that  of 


Working  men. 

1,005,942 
1,241,142 
l,531y593 


The  supply  of  charcoal  is  said  to  be  on  the  decline,  from  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  forests;  to  obviate  which  large  importations  are  received 
from  the  wild  and  still  extensive  forests  of  Germany. 


A7% 
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The  fdlowing  table  shows  the  qaantity  of  fuel  periodically  consumed  in 
the  furnaces  and  foundries,  for  making  iron,  cast  metal,  and  steel,  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  France. 


Yean. 

Mineral  Fuel. 

Vegeuble  FvfiX. 

Coal  and  Coke. 

Charcoal 

Wood. 

Turf. 

Tons. 

In  Tom. 

Sterea. 

Tone. 

1836 

344,780 

693,850 

34,060 

1838 

601,950 

608,700 

104,930 

1840 

682,350 

546,120 

287,990 

1842 

597,930 

696,470' 

207,780 

1844 

736,760 

608,700 

263,400 

1845 

823,000 

664,000 

220,000  tons. 

620* 

Hence,  it  is  seen  that  the  consumption  of  wood  still  forms  the  larger  poi^ 
tion  of  the  fuel  which  is  employed  in  the  metallurgic  processes  of  France; 
but  that  the  increased  supply,  drawn  from  the  mine,  exceeds  greatly,  ia 
ratio  of  accelerated  advance,  that  derived  from  the  forest. 

i 

Classification  of  the  iron  according  to  the  species  ot  Jutl  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  or  cast  metal,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  wrought  iron, 
bar  iron,  &c.  in  France.  , 


Year*. 

Pig  or  Cast  Iron  produced  In  Torn, 
omlttlnc  fractions. 

Wrought  Iron  fabricated  la  Tona, 
omitting  lyactiona. 

With  coal  or 

coke  only,  or 

mixed  with 

charcoal. 

With  ^egeta. 
ble  combustU 
ble,  wood  or 
charcoal  only. 

Total      ! 
Iron  pro- 
duced In 

Tona. 

Excluiively, 

by  meana  of 

coal. 

By  the  partial 

or  exclusive 

use  of  wood 

charcoal. 

Tottl 

Abricated 

in  Tons. 

1819 
1826 
1830 
1836 
1840 
1842 
1844 
1845 

2,000 

4,400 

27,100 

48,300 

77,000 

102,200 

146,600 

174,100 

110,500 
194,100 
239,200 
246,400 
270,700 
297,200 
280,500 
264,800 

112,500 
198,500 
266,300 
294,700 
347,700 
399,400 
427,100 
438,900 

1,000 
41,000 
46,800 
101,400 
134,000 
175,000 
206,500 
233,700 

73,200 
102,600 
101,600 
108,100 
103,300 
109,800 
108,500 
108,500 

74,200 
143,600 
148,400 
209,500 
237,300 
284,800 
315,000 
342,200 

Supply  of  Fuel  for  the  Iron  toorks  of  France, 

The  iron  made  from  coal  in  France  is,  in  general,  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
totally  unfitted  for  railway  and  other  engineering  works.  So  fearful  is  the 
government  of  the  entire  deforesting  of  the  kingdom,  ^f  charcoal  iron  works 
are  carried  on  to  any  extent,  that  the  amount  to  which  they  have  raised  the 
prices  of  forest-wood  nearly  amounts  to  an  entire  prohibition.  France  is, 
therefore,  of  necessity  compelled  to  import  iron  from  Sweden,  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  &c. 

Prepared  fuel.-^The  ToUlannais  mentions  certain  experiments  of  great 
interest  lately  going  on  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon,  and  which  will  lead  to  a 
great  saving  to  the  government.  M.  Grandjeau  de  Fouchy,  captain  of  a 
corvette,  by  a  discovery  of  his  own,  has  been  transferring  coal-dust,  of  no  use 
whatever,  into  blocks  of  coal.     The  ton  of  coal  prepared  in  this  way,  will 

*  Compte  rendu  dea  travaux,  1846,  Tab.  17,  190. 
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only  qopt  nine  francs,  whilst  we  are  paying  twenty-two  francs  for  that  from 
England.* 

GaSy  employed  instead  of  Fuel  in  the  Iron  works  of  France, 

In  the  departments  of  the  Mease  and  Montblainville,  gas  is  now  nsed  for 
puddling,  from  a  refining  furnace,  heated  with  charcoal  and  a  mixture  of  dry 
wood.  The  heating  of  steam  boilers  by  gas  is  now  generally  adopted  in 
nearly  all  the  departments  throughout  France,  and  is  a  great  saving  of  fuel.t 

In  1843  there  were  eighty-nine  steam  engines,  amounting  to  2169  horse 
power,  worked  by  gas  from  the  metallurgic  furnaces  in  France. 

In  Germany f  the  employment  of  gas  in  the  high  furnaces  for  refining  of 
iron,  has  been  decided  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  at  the  forges  of 
Treverai.  It  is  only,  however,  practicable  in  certain  cases ;  and  it  is,  coin 
sequently,  necessary  that  they  must  be  near  a  high  furnace  of  a  sufficient 
propelling  power,  [either  steam  or  hydraulic,]  to  carry  out  the  twisting  and 
drawing  of  the  iron.  This  improvement  has  been  latterly  adopted  through- 
out Germany  and  Sweden. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  there  has  been  lately  introduced  the 
economic  employment  of  the  gases  from  the  furnaces  to  the  reheatiag  and 
to  working  the  blast,  according  to  the  process  successfully  adopted  in  Belgium 
and  in  France. 

Epitome  of  Iron  making  in  France,  from  1843  to  1846.| 


Namber  of  establisbmentfl,  4be.,  ezclaaive  of  mining. 

1843. 

1845. 

1638. 

High  farnaces,  active  and  inactive. 

Hearths,  fineries,  puddling  famaces,  &c.,  for  the  fabri-) 

cation  of  the  iron,                                                       y 
Forges,  &c.,  for  the  fabrication  of  steel, 
Foundries  and  forges. 
Number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of) 

the  iron,                                                                       C 
Workmen  employed  in   making  the    forges,}    50,000 

works,  &c.,  and  in  the  extraction  and  prepa-> 

ration  of  the  minerals,                                     )  500,000 

Steam  engines.                                  (number, 
owam  engine.,                                          <  j^^^.^^  power, 

Hydraulic  wheel.,millsormachines,{-™^b-i^^^^ 

Amount  of  cast  metal  and  pig  produced,  in  tons. 
Amount  of  iron  converted,  bars,'  &c.,  tons. 
Number  of  iron  mines  worked  in  1845,  «s  425« 

V.l„.  of  tb.  i«,n  prodacd,    {j"  ^'Xling, 

Value  of  the  combustibles  emoloyed  in"^ 
the  fabrication  and  principal  elabora-  I  in  francs, 
tion  of  the  foundry,  of  iron  and  steel,  rin  £  sterling, 
in  1845,                                               J 

597 

d,l32 

183 
1,049 

17,381 

32,354 

186 

4,830 

2,427 

20,367 

416,377 

304,000 

615 

2,322 

282 
944 

17,962 

101,000 

207 

6,519 

2,047 

19,985 

438,900 

342,200 

425 

121,365,437 

5,056,893 

59,137,973 
2,464,000 

558 
17,048 

347,000 

At  the  commencement  of  1847  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty  furnaces, 
for  the  working  of  iron,  in  the  process  of -erection. 

Argillaceous  Iron  ore  in  the  Coal  hasms  of  France. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  his  <<  Description  of  the  Geological  Map  of 
France,"  remarks  that ''  the  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  coal  measures,  so  pre- 


*  Mining  Journal,  Nov.  2,  1844. 

\  Compte  Rendu  des  Travaax^  1S48->1846. 


t  Ibid.  Sept  27,  1845 ;  and  March  7, 1846. 
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cious  when  it  exists  in  sufficient  abundance,  is  distributed  in  the  coal  forma- 
tions of  France  with  much  irregularity ;  and  indeed  is  very  rare  in  that 
country.  The  basin  of  Aveyron  is  the  only  one  which  contains  beds  of  it 
sufficiently  powerful  to  supply  high  furnaces.  It  here  occurs  in  rognons, 
kidneys  or  bails,  disseminated  in  the  schists  which  adjoin  the  coal  beds,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  middle  of  the  co:il  itself.  That  ore  which  occurs 
stratified  is  regular,  and  can  be  worked  more  advantageously  than  the  kidney- 
shaped  masses.     It  forms  a  bed  overlying  the  great  coal  seam. 

In  the  rich  basin  of  Saint  Etienne,  the  iron  ore  is  concealed  or  absent  at 
some  points;  but  the  two  beds  which  are  worked,  the  only  ones  known  in 
this  locality,  are  thin,  and  produce  not  very  rich  ores.  The  great  coal 
deposits  of  Valenciennes,  Alais,  Autun,  and  Creusot,  are  almqst  entirely 
deprived  of  beds  of  iron  ore." 

Iron, 

Annual  consumption  of  iron*— 1818        122,000  tons 

1824        175,000    " 

1845        480,000    << 
Balance  of  ores  of  iron  mined,  imported  to,  and  consomed  in  France.t 

Prodnced.  Toot.    1845.        Employed.  Tom. 

Indigenous  ores  >  «  n>io  enn     ^^^^  consumed  at  >  •  nf  ^  onn 

extracted,       J         1^9,500        ^he  foundries,    $  1,259,300 

Exported,  500 


Foreign  ores  imported,       10,300 
1,259,800 


1,259,800 


It  has  been  calculated  that  between  the  years  1815  and  1846,  the  iron 
masters  of  France  have,  by  means  of  their  monopoly,  exacted  from  the 
consumers  there,  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousand  millions  of  francs,  equal 
to  eighty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  above  what  would  have  been  paid  for 
iron  with  a  free  trade,  or  even  with  a  moderate  tariff.^ 

The  condition  of  the  iron  establishments  in  1838  was  as  follows  : 


Active. 

InactiTe. 

Total. 

Tout. 

High  furnaces,    98 

41 

139 

For  bars,                                          67 

Foundries, 

47 

Martinets,  hammers,                       3S 

Fineries, 

17 

Platineries,  plates,                            32 

Affineries,         220 

36 

256 

Fenderies,  for  cutting  bar  iron,       26 

Forge  hammers, 

131 

The  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  Belgium  in  1839  was  90,000  tons ; 
in  1842,  121,000  tons;  in  1845,  150,000  tons. 

Manufacture  of  Iron, 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  make  of  pig  or  cast  iron  [exclu* 
sive  of  steel,]  and  of  converted  or  wrought  iron,  chiefly  bars,  made  there- 
from, in  France ;  together  with  the  number  of  high  furnaces. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  complete  the  system  of  railroads  projected, 
France  will,  for  several  years  to  come,  require  250,000  tons  of  iron  annu- 
ally. To  meet  this  demand,  it  is  thought  that  the  iron  masters,  after  supply- 
ing the  ordinary  wants  of  her  population,  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  more 
than  100,000  tons  per  annum. 

*  From  Scrivenor*8  Hiitory  of  the  Iron  Trade,  and  firom  the  Official  Returni  or  France. 

t  Compte  Rendu  de«  Travanx,  1845-6. 

X  Paria  corretpondent  of  the  Mining  Journal,  19th  Sept  1846. 
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Conyerted  or 

Number 

1 

Converted  or 

Number 

Yean. 

PIf  iron. 

TOM. 

malleable  iron 

of  high 

,  Yeart. 

Pit  iron. 

malleable  iron 

of  high 

excl.ofiteel. 

farnaeee. 

i 

Tona. 

excl.  of  steel. 

Airnacei. 

1819 

112,000 

74,000 

1838 

347,770 

224,190 

465 

1824 

194,670 

139,730 

,  1839 

350,170 

231,760 

478 

18-26 

202,750 

143,330 

1840 

347,770 

237,370 

426 

1828 

210,000 

150,000 

393 

1841 

377,140 

263,740 

468 

1834 

269,060 

177,160 

409 

1842 

399,450 

284,820 

469 

1835 

294,800 

209,539 

438 

1843 

416,377 

304,000 

597 

1836 

303,739 

201,690 

444 

1844 

421,380 

1837 

331,679 

224,610 

467 

1845 

448,900 

342,000 

594 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  production  is  vastly  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
and  that  even  with  a  greatly  increased  ratio  of  production,  France  must,  for 
a  very  long  period  to  come,  look  to  other  countries  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
What  prospect  there  may  be  for  a  speedy  supply,  by  means  of  iroportatioDy 
to  meet  these  extensive  demands,  will  appear  from  the  following  table* 

Iron  Imported  into  France — Custom  House  returns. 


Yean. 

Pit  IroD. 

TOAS. 

Wrought  or  bar 
iron. 

Totol. 
Tom. 

1788 

886 

14,868 

1821 

10,500 

1827 

7,790 

7,130 

14,930 

1841 

26,933 

6,070 

33,004 

1842 

32,980 

6,970 

39,950 

1843 

42,200 

9,580 

51,780 

1844 

53,110 

7,160 

60,270 

1845 

55,640 

6,980 

62,620 

1847 

85,000 

Statement  of  the  annual  Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  Great  Britain. 


Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

England  and  Wales, 
Scotland, 

Total, 

1841. 

1,116,630 

270,920 

1843. 
1,152,790 
195,000 

1844. 

1840. 

1,330.000 

884,000 

1,387,550 

1,347,790 

1,575,260 

2,214,000 

Exportation  of  Pig  and  Wrought  Iron  from  England  to  various  countries. 

TODfl. 

100,000 

206,600 

271,000 

284,000 

381,000 

460,000 

351,620 

But  it  has  been  calculated  that  for  the  requirements  of  the  various  rail- 
roads sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  Great  Britain,  that  country  would  need 
in  the  three  years  1846-7-8,  an  extra  demand  of  between  200,000  aqd 
300,000  tons,  and  apparently  even  much  more.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  France  cannot  expect  much  aid  from  England  in  the  supply  of  rail- 
road iron. 


Year. 

Av.  from  1815  to  1835 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1645 
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FRANCE. 


Railroads* 
The  attention  of  the  government  has  been  lately  directed  to  the  introduo 
tion  of  a  complete  sydtem  of  railroads  in  France,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  coal,  minerals  and   produce,  besides  merchandize  and 
passengers,  throughout  every  important  portion  of  that  country. 
^  Those  which  were  commenced,  or  were  about  to  be  commenced,  in  1845, 
amounted  in  length  to  2S2i  kilometres,  ^  1750  English  miles, 
Previously  completed,  2000        «  '<  1241      «*  << 

Others  proposed,  1417        «  "    883      "  « 


6238 


3874 


This  entire  series,  it  was  then  estimated,  would  be  completed  about  the 
year  1851,  at  a  cost  of  1,540,000,000  francs,  »  J^61 ,600,000  sterling,  or 
297,220,000  dollars.  U.  S. 

The  Railroad  Map  of  M.  I.  Andriveau,  Goujon,  exhibits  the  following 
state  of  the  national  works  in  1844-5 : 
23  completed, 
6  in  progress  of  execution^ 
5  lines  authorized  in  1842, 
9    «  "         "  1844, 

besides  many  others  in  contemplation.* 

These  comprise  the  great  public  routes,  and  do  not  include  any  of  the 
lateral  railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines. 

To  complete  these  works  the  quantity  of  iron  refquired  was  estimated  at 
3,000,000  tons.  Extensive  as  is  the  range  of  these  improvements  in  France, 
it  fell  vastly  short  of  those  projected  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1845. 
Between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  15th  October,  1845,  the  railroad  projects 
brought  before  the  English  public,  embraced  capital  to  the  following  amount : 

Home  undertakings,  ^612,262,200 

Foreign  schemes  with  English  capital,  79,250,000 

Total,  ^691,512,200 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  were  subsequently  abandoned,  or  never 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  English  railroads  authorized  to 
be  made  during  the  sessions  of  1844-5  and  6,  embraced  a  capital  of 
jffl94,983,767,  »  1943,800,000. 

Statistics  of  French  Railways,  October,  1846.t 


English 

EcUmated  cost. 

Lines  in  operation, 

In  partial  operation,  and  shortly  to  b6  in  operation, 

Constructing, 

Conceded  and  authorized  to  be  conceded, 

Not  yet  authorized, 

Equal  to  W35,500,000,  U.  S.                       Total, 
Estimated  average  cost  per  mile,  =»  f  104,626, 

523 
1,024 

958 
1,336 

323 

£12,152,000 

20,980,000 

21,720,000 

29,040,000 

6,116,000 

4,164 

je90,008,000  . 

£        21,617 

*  Carta  dea  Chemins  de  For  de  la  France,  1844. 
t  Journal  det  Chemina  de  Fer. 
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Steam  power  in  France. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  capacity  of  steam  engines  for  mining, 
manufacturing  and  other  industrial  purposes,  as  also  for  commercial  steam 
vessels,  in  France ;  derived  from  the  '*  Compte  rendu  des  travaux  des  In- 
g^nieurs  des  Mines,"  and  other  official  sources. 


Steam 
horse- 

Horse- 

Yean. 

Nmnber. 

power  of 
3  draught 

horses  . 

each. 

power  of 

7  men's 

power 

each. 

Men 
power. 

1837 

Steam  engines   employed  for  indusUial 

uses,          -           .           -           - 

1,842 

24,144 

Commercial  steam  Tesaels, 

124 

, 

Engines  employed, 

150 

5,408 

Passengers  conveyed,     - 

3,190,621 

1838 

Steam  engines,  industrial. 

2,077 

27,677 

Locomotive  engines. 

48 

1,225 

Mercantile  steam  vessels,  number. 

160 

Engines  to        do. 

207 

7,493 

Passengers  conveyed  in    do.     - 

1,416,189 

1839 

Steam  engines,  industrial,  on  land, 
EsUblishments  employing  them. 
Mercantile  steam  vessels,  number. 

2,460 

3,257 

225 

33,308 

Engines  therein,        -           -           - 

300 

11,297 

Passengers  conveyed  in    do.     - 

1,969,905 

1840 

Steam  engines,  industrial, 

Establishments, 

Mercantile  steam  vessels,  number. 

2,691 

3,290 

211 

34,350 

Engines  therein, 

*  263 

11,422 

Passengers  conveyed  in    do. 

2,547,116 

Aggregate  of  moving  power, 

143,706 

1,005,942 

1841 

Steam  engines,  industrial,      - 

EsUblishments, 

Mercantile  steam  vessels,     - 

2,810 

3,503 

227 

37,304 

Engines  therein, 

291 

11,856 

Passengers  conveyed  in    do. 

2,426,637 

Aggregate  of  moving  forces, 

155,085 

1,085,595 

1843 

Steam  engines,  industrial. 

Establishments, 

Steam  vessels,           ... 

3,063 

3,871 

242 

39,009 

Engines  employed. 

392 

12,748 

Passengers  conveyed  in  the  steam  vessels. 

177,306 

1,241,142 

2,591,965 

1844 

Steam  engines,  industrial, 
Establishmenta, 
Locomotives, 
Steam  vessels, 

3,645 

4,234 

292 

238 

46,780 

Engines  employed, 

382 

12r,789 

Aggregate  of  motive  power. 

188,847 

1,321,929 

Passengers  conveyed  m  the  steam  vessels. 

3,286,579 

1845 

Steam  engines,  industrial, 
Establishmenta, 

Locomotives,  average  45  horses,     - 
Commercial  steam  vessels, 
Engines,        .... 
Weight  of  merchandize  and  passengers 
transported,  tons. 

4,114 

4,532 

313 

259 

446 

938,959 

50,188 

Aggregate  of  motive  power, 

218,799 

1,531,593 

Number    of  passengers    conveyed   by 

steamboato,           ... 

3,461,336 
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Average  number  of  horse  power  to  each  engine, 

1840.  1844.  1845. 

Hone  power.        Hone  power.    Horse  power. 

Locomotive^  high  pressnre,  25.50  45.00 

Steam  vessels,  mercantile  13.02  10.04  12.14 

The  steam  marine  of  the  French  navy,  not  included  in  the  previous 
tables,  amounts,  for  the  year  1847,  to  66  vessels  of  14,570  horse  power. 

Large  as  the  amount  of  steam  power  in  France  appears,  it  represents 
scarcely  one  twelfth  of  the  mechanical  power  employed  in  England.  The 
national  steam  marine  of  France  required  for  the  year  1846,  120,000  tons 
of  coal,  and  the  mercantile  marine,  236,000  tons,  the  greater  part  of  which 
supply  was  drawn  from  England. 

Provident  Institutions — Caisses  de  secours — Caisses  de  privoyance. — Of 
late  years,  following  the  example  of  Belgium,  the  government  of  France  has 
extended  its  influence,  under  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  public 
works,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  General  Council  of  Mines,  and  the  co-ope- 
ration  of  the  "  concessionaries,*'  to  found  institutions  of  this  benevolent  and 
useful  character,  in  those  departments  where  a  mining  population  is  most 
concentrated,  and  would  greatly  profit  by  their  salutary  influence. 

We  have  devoted  a  preliminary  chapter  to  this  subject,  and  refer  the 
reader  thereto. 


KINGDOM   OF  BELGIUM. 


Entire  area  of  land,  2,942,574  hectares=7,271,100  English  acres;  area 
under  cultivation,  2,220,000  hectares^ 5,185,620  English  acres ;  ascertained 
area  of  coal  land  in  1838,  one  twenty-flecond  of  the  whole,  or  134,113 
hectaresaa33l, 392  English  acres;  amount  of  fixed  and  provisional  conces- 
sions for  working  coal,  123,765  hectaresaD:305,820  English  acres ;  area  of 
ditto  in  1843,  one  seventeenth  for  ditto,  166,649  hectares^ 41 1,787  English 
acres;  in  1838,  for  working  iron,  50,221  hecUress  124,096  English  acres. 

Population,  about  two  persons  to  each  hectare,  4,242,600. 

System  of  WdghtSj  Measures  and  Currency, 

Belgium  has  adopted  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  French  metrical 
system ;  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  the  measure  of  length.  Its 
unity,  theW^re,  is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridional 
circle  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  the  metre  is  nearly  an  inch  less  than  the 
English  yard  and  half  a  quarter ; — that  is,  3  fr.  28  dec. 

The  unit  of  superficial  measure,  the  ore,  is  a  square,  of  which  the  side  is 
ten  metres. 

The  unit  of  the  measure  of  capacity,  the  Hire,  is  a  cube,  of  which  the  side 
is  the  tenth  part  of  a  m^tre,a=61.028  cubic  inches. 

The  stlre  is  a  cubic  metre,ss35,3l7  cubic  feet 

The  unit  of  the  measure  of  weight  is  a  centimlire  cube  of  distilled  water  ; 
that  is  a  cube  of  which  the  side  is  a  hundredth  part  of  a  metre. 

The  itinenlry  measures  are  the  decamitre^^^X^  metres;  the  kilometre,^ 
1000  metres;  and  the  myriametre,=  XOftOO  metres. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  hectare,  containing  10,000  square  me/res;  the 
decare  of  1000  square  metres,  or  1196  square  miles;  the  are,  containing 
100  square  miles;  and  the  centiare,  which  is  one  square  mile. 

For  solid  measure,  are  used  the  siere  and  the  decisiere;  that  is,  a  cubic 
mdtre  and  its  tenth  part. 

For  the  measure  of  weight  are  used  the  gramme,  the  decagramme,  or  10 
grammes;  the  kilogramme,  or  1000  grammes;  and  the  quintal,  or  100 
kilogrammes.* 

Tabu  of  Corresponding  Measures,  English,  and  Belgian^  or  French. 


Belgian. 

EngliBh. 

i      Belgian. 

English,      t 

Metre, 

Millimetre, 

Centimetre, 

Decimetre, 

Myriaroetre, 

Metre  Carre, 

Are, 

Decare, 

3.88  feet,=3g.87  inches. 

0.030  inch. 

0.393  inch. 

3  037  inchea. 

6.213  mile8,=10,036  yards. 

1  106  square  yards. 

0.006  sq.  rood,=n0.6  sq.  yards. 

UOO.O  square  yards. 

Hectare, 

Litre, 

Decalitre, 

iHectalitre, 

Gramme, 

Kilogramme, 

Millier  or  Bar, 

3.471  acres.=ll,9€0  sq.  yards. 
1.760  pint^Ol.OS  cubic  inclies. 
3  SOI  gaI1on,=:610.28  cub.  inches. 
39  009  gall  =384  W.  bushels. 
15.434  gr  troy. 

(  S  680  lbs.  troy,=Stb.  8oz.  3dwt. 
1 2.605  lbs.  avoir  =Sah.  3oE.4dwt 
Oions,  16cwt.  3qrs.  121b. 

'  Chiefl  y  deriTed  from  McCnlloch's  Gazetteer,  and  Loudon's  Tables. 
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The  Belgian  kintaljSslOS  lbs.  EDg]i8h,ss47  French  kilometres. 
21  Belgian  kintal8,»75  lb8.«l  ton  £ngli8h,»2240  lbs. 
10J4G5  metrical  quintalsssl  do.  do. 

mu  L    *  r.  J  •         1  (90  kiloff.,»284  Winchester  bushels. 

The  hectolitre,  used  m  coal  measure  {  3^  e„biVfeet,-22  imperial  gallons. 

11.26  hectolitres.ssl  ton  English. 

1014.65  kilogrammes, si  ton,  in  ordinary  calculations,  1000  kDogrammes 

are  held  as  1  ton. 

1  hectare  of  land,B2.471  Acres  English. 

1  vierkantebunder,8||9.6  English  yards  square.a:!  French  acre. 

1  metrical  mite,isl093  English  yardB,sl  French  kilometre. 

1  mudde,s6102  cubic  inches  English,«B2,837  bushels,slOO  French 
litres. 

Cttrrency. 

The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Belgium,  and  its  divisions  are  made 
according  to  the  decimal  system. 

1  franc,ai9*69  pence  English,as0.19J  U.  S.  currency. 

20  francs,sl  napoleon,»l  new  louis,x=165.  2d.  English,^: 93.86  U.  S. 

]  English  sovereign  in  Belgic  money, s25  francs,  20  centimes. 

1  English  shiIling,Bl  franc,  16  cent 

Discovery  of  Coal,  and  Progress  of  Mimng  Enterprise, 

The  discovery  of  bituminous  coal  in  Belgium,  as  is  stated  by  the  local 
historians,  was  first  made,  in  the  country  of  Liege,  by  a  blacksmith,  named 
HtiUos  dt  Plennevaux.  This  occurred  a.  d.  1 198  or  1200,  and  hence  is  said 
to  have  originated  the  new  common  name  of  the  mineral  carbon,  HouiUe, 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago,  that,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Martin,  they  yet  showed  the  place  where  the  first  opening  on 
the  coal  was  made. 

The  coal  mines  of  Belgium,  like  those  of  France,  have,  from  a  very  early 
period,  been  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  government  officers.  This  sys- 
tem, notwithstanding  its  seeming  interference  with  the  exercise  of  private 
rights,  and  with  the  management  of  individual  property,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it ;  and,  in  fact,  has  been  strongly  urged  to  be  put  in  practice  in  Great 
Britain,  whose  coal  mines,  so  vital  to  her  strength  and  prosperity,  it  seems 
surprising  should  so  long  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of 
individuids,  without  organization  or  even  the  supervision  of  the  State. 

So  early  as  the  fifteenth  century— a.  d.  1487 — the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege 
issued  a  commission  on  mines;  which  commission  found  that  there  had 
been  established,  from  the  most  remote  times,  a  court  or  jury  of  four  per- 
sons, afterwards  increased  to  seven,  called  *'  La  cour  des  voirjwrh  du  Char' 
bonnage"  for  the  investigation  and  direction  of  the  affiiirs  of  mines ;  and  that 
two  of  its  menit>ers  were  obliged  to  descend,  periodically,  [every  fifteen  days] 
to  examine  them. 

King  Philip,  in  1635,  passed  an  ordinance  touching  the  coal  mines  of 
Namur,  and  Charles  of  Spain,  as  Duke  of  Limbourg,  in  1694,  issued  an 
edict  of  fifty-six  articles,  on  the  coal  mines  of  that  duchy.  During  otir  own 
times,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  issuing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  working  of  their  respective  mines ; 
leaving  England  the  very  last  in  the  field  to  establish  a  system  of  such  im- 
portant, humane,  and  necessary  judicial  interference.* 

^  *  Article!  on  the  eaofei  and  meant  of  prevention  of  accidenti  in  coal  mines,  in  the  Min- 
ing Journal  of  London,  March  4th  and  Angoat  6th,  1843. 
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In  Spain,  where  the  businefls  of  coal  mining  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the 
importance  of  carrying  on  the  colliery  workings  agreeably  to  the  mining 
laws  that  are  already  in  force  as  regards  all  other  minerals,  has  recently 
become  the  subject  of  application  to- the  government  from  the  coal  proprie- 
tors of  Asturias.  They  complain  that  "  at  present,  the  peasants,  without  any 
subjection  to  the  rules  of  art,  or  to  the  payment  of  dues,  raise  up  the  coals 
by  means  of  pits,  sixty  or  more  Spanish  yards  deep ;  and,  as  they  have 
nothing  to  disburse  for  scientific  direction,  and  incur  none  of  the  other  ex- 
penses which  fall* upon  the  regular  companies,  they  prevent  the  proper 
development  of  this  new  source  of  industry.  All  we  want,  therefore,  is  the 
strict  observance  of  the  laws,  and  special  protection  from  the  goverament"* 

Area  of  CocHrfiMs  in  Belgium. 
This  country  is  traversed  in  a  direction  from  nearly  west  south-west  to 
east  north-east,  by  a  large  zone  of  bituminous  coal  formation.  The  statisti- 
cal divisions  of  this  band  have  not  been  uniformly  adc^ted  or  described  by 
local  topographers,  and  some  confusion  has  occasionally  taken  place  among 
authors,  from  this  circun^stance.  We  shall,  therefore,  as  far  as  practicable, 
adhere,  in  the  following  notes,  to  the  arrangement  ordinarily  observed  in  the 
official  reports  made  to  the  Belgian  government ;  at  the  same  time  shall 
avail  ourselves,  wherever  it  may  be  desirable,  of  the  statistical  details  which 
have  occasionally  been  furnished  by  coteroporary  authorities. 

The  entire  region  has  been  customarily  described  under  two  principal 
divisions,  as  follows  :f 

The  Western  or  HcdnauU  Divisionr^Comprises 
^   (  A.  The  two  basins  known  as  the  Levant  and  the  Couchant  of  Mons. 

I  B.  ThatofCharleroi. 
2.  That  of  Namur. 

The  latter  lies  within  the  province  of  Namur;  while  the  two  former  are 
within  the  province  of  Hainault ;  stretching  into  the  department  du  Nord, 
in  France,  where  its  traces  are  lost,  a  little  below  Douay. 

7^  Eastern  or  Liege  Division.    . 

Commencing  in  the  province  of  Namur,  and  embracing  a  small  portion 
thereof,  traverses  the  province  of  Liege ;  directing  itself  towards  Rhenish 
Prussia,  where  it  communicates  with  the  coal  basins  of  Eschweiler  and 
Rolduc,  and  with  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  point 
of  division  between  this  and  the  preceding  is  said  to  be  the  deep  and  narrow 
gorge,  through  which  the  Sampson  river  flows,  in  the  province  of  Namur. 
The  whole  belt  is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length;  or,  including  its  pro- 
longation into  France,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

As  the  government  returns  are  made,  not  according  to  any  supposed  geo- 
logical divisions,  but  with  reference  to  the  provincial  areas,  the  latter  will  be 
represented  as  below : 

According  to  Provinces. 

Length  In  Area  In  tquare 

miles.  mllei. 

I.  Ip  the  province  of  Hainaolt,            S9  21 A 

II.  In  that  of  Namur,                             34  59^ 

III.  In  that  of  Liege,  33  161*  _  

Being  the  1.22d  partofthe  laperiicial)  ^  ^           j*^  ,13              33 j  393 
area  01  neigiom,                             5 

*  AddreM  of  the  Expada  Colliery  Company  of  Oviedo,  to  the  Central  Mining  Janta  of 
Carthagena.  t  Bulletin  de  la  Commiaaion  Centrale  de  Statistique  de  Belgique,  1844. 
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Area  In 

Area  In  Eng- 

bectarea.  * 

Ilahacrea. 

76,725 

187,116 

16,643 

41,125 

41,745 

103,161 
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The  sabdiTision  of  this  great  Belgiao  coal  zone  is  as  fiillowa : 
Aecardmg  to  Oeobgical  Artas. 

LevKtb    Am  ta      Ar«ft  la         Area  In 
iBEaf'    aqoare   kectaiw.  fcDfJh^k 

C0ALBASIM9.  lUh        oiilei.  mere*. 

miles. 
f   I.  Ifl  Um  proTinca  of  Ha.in«ah,)  ^1 
Wettern.    orj  75,726=187,116  acret.       i       1*^        «ak'         aaaki   .    oee  i^ic 

Haiiu.lt;       <i   n.  I.  ihtt  of  Namar  14,326, ={  ,«  T  ^"^^   ""    ^^-^'^ 

I  36,400  aerw.  «  '^  j 

«•»»  L  103,161  acw..  r^J 

Total,  accordiog  to  the  official  report  in  1842.*         96  =  485    =  134,113   =    331,392 

There  appears  to  be  a  diacrepancj  between  these  estimated  areas,  and  the 
official  aggregate  of  **  Ck>ncessionB,"  or  grants  to  work  the  coal  beds  within 
the  Belgian  region.  The  difference  is  explainable  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
probable  ground  that  the  concessions  frequently  occupy  more  area  than 
strictly  belongs  to  the  coal  formation ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  entire 
mineral  areas  are  not  yet  conceded.  We  annex  the  returns  of  those  grants 
of  mining  lands. 

According  to  Concessions^  Fixed  and  Assumed^  or  Conditional^  in  1844. 

First  Division — Hainault,  Toumay,  &c.. 
Second  Division — Namur  and  Luxembourg, 
'J'hird  Division — Liege  and  Limbourg, 

Tout,  129,428  319,816 

It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  with  reference  to  these  areas,  that 
one  series  represents  the  superficies  of  the  geological  basins,  while  the  other 
is  that  of  the  lands  both  conceded  and  provisionally  granted.  The  coal- 
field of  Belgium  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  is  ebtiroated  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  or  the 
gold  of  Brazil.  The  basin  of  Mons  contains  above  one  hundred  and  thirty 
coal  seams,  disposed  one  above  the  other ;  all  workable  and  all  wrought. 
The  four  principal  collieries  of  Mons,  Marimont,  Liege,  and  Charleroi, 
yielded,  in  1838,  3,260,271  English  tons,  and  4,500,000  tons  in  1844.  * 

One  of  the  richest  deposits  of  coal  that  is  known  forms  the  nearly  con- 
tinuous series  of  coal  basins  placed  along  a  belt  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles 
long,  and  from  six  to  ten  miles  broad,  which,  passing  through  Belgium, 
crosses  the  north  of  France,  and  contains  the  collieries  of  Valenciennes, 
Conde,  Mons,  &c.  At  Liege,  the  measures  are  said  to  comprise  eighty- 
three  beds,  and  at  Mons  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  jifiy  coal 
seams. 

These  coal  basins  produce,  at  the  present  time,  an  annual  amount  of  four 
and  a  half  millions,  or  more,  of  tons  of  coal ;  worth  fifty  millions  of  francs, 
and  employ  more  than  forty  thousand  colliers. 

The  Belgian  coal  formation  is  of  the  same  geological  horizon  with  the 
great  coal-fields  of  England.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  undulating  character 
of  the  beds  of  coal.    Through  a  great  part  of  its  south-eastern  boundary  it 

*  Rapport  pr^nti  aa  Roi.    Statittiqae  de  la  Belgique,  1842— the  lateit  otfcial  letom. 


Hectare.. 

Engliib  acre*. 

87^50 

216,336 

12,157 

30,040 

29,721 

73,440 
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is  inverted,  so  as  apparetttly  to  dip  vnder  the  ojder  formations ;  bnt  on  a  por- 
tion of  itd  northern  margin,  the  earlier  formations  emerge  in  their  regular 
order.* 

In  one  respect,  the  southern  coal-fields  of  Belgium  differ  from  those  of 
other  countries,  especially  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  This  is  in  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  seams  of  iron  ore.  A  contributor  to  the  London  Mining 
Journal  asserts  that  coals  and  iron  are  no  where  to  be  found  together  in 
Belgium. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  coal  statistics  of  this  country.  In 
Belgium  the  coal  business  has  felt  the  influence  of  political  changes.  From 
1802  to  1832,  instead  of  increasing,  it  experienced  some  small  diminution 
in  the  annual  amount  of  production.  Latterly  this  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  exclusive  supply  to  Holland,  with  which  this  country  had 
been  previously  united.  From  1832  it  considerably  increased,  being  now 
probably  about  double  the  production  of  that  year;  owing  to  the  vast  amount 
of  additional  capital  brought  by  new  companies  into  the  trade ;  we  will 
briefly  trace  the  progress  of  Belgian  mining  industry. 

In  1826,  there  were  above  two  hundred  and  forty  mines  in  work ;  all  very 
rich,  and  giving  employment  to  several  thousand  persons. 

In  1839,  there  were  166  fixed,  and  136  provisional  concessions;  compris- 
ing 483  pits  or  places  of  extraction  in  activity,  employing  29,693  miners  and 
394  steam  engines,  of  the  aggregate  power  of,  17,553  horses.  These  forces 
raised  3,479,160  tons  of  coal,  whose  value,  at  the  pit's  mouth,  was  returned  at 
£1,823,745  sterling,  or  $8,708,852,  U.  S.  currency,  or  45,123,595  francs.t 

In  1843,  the  three  coal  districts  comprised  411,787  acres  of  coal  land, 
held  under  concession  from  the  crown,  by  different  companies,  and  the 
mining  operations  were  greatly  extended ;  producing,  it  is  stated,  nearly  four 
millions  of  tons.  It  was  ofiicially  announced,  in  this  year,  that  the  capital 
embarked  by  different  associations  in  coal  and  iron  establishments,  was 
40,540,000  francs,  or  £1,637,318  sterling  «  (7.836.400. 

In  1844  there  were  307  coal  concessions  in  Belgium,  of  which  108  were 
provisional  merely ;  224  of  these  were  the  property  of  companies,  and  83 
belonged  to  anonymous  associations.  '  Their  annual  production  was  4,445,- 
240  tons  of  coal ;  being  more  than  half  a  million  of  tons  greater  than  that 
of  France,  and  one  seventh  part  of  that  raised  in  Great  Britain.  She  ex- 
ported this  year  1,300,000  tons. 

The  value  of  the  coal  produced  this  year  was  estimated  at  near  forty 
millions  of  francs. | 

The  production  during  the  year  1845  has  been  announced  by  the  engi- 
neer of  mines  at  4,960,077  tons ;  exceeding  the  indigenous  production  of 
France  by  1,177,388  tons. 

This  is  greater  than  was  ever  before  known.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
vince of  liege  was  25  per  cent,  and  in  Hainault  10  per  cent  over  1844. 

The  result  of  a  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse,  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  in  1816,  shows  that  the  coal  mines  in  that 
part,  of  Belgium  are  capable  of  producing  a  quantity  equal  to  one  tenth  of 
all  the  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  combine  in  one  view,  the  various  statistical  details  of  the 
Belgian  coal  trade,  of  which  we  have  given  the  foregoing  outlines,  we  ar- 
ranged the  whole  in  the  following  tabular  statement 

*  Sedffewiek  and  Marcbiton  in  Oeol.  Trans.,  1840. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Statistiaue,  1843,  and  Compte  rendu  1838,  1S44. 
t  The  value  of  the  coal  production  of  France,  the  same  year,  was  thirty  milhons  of  francs; 
that  of  England,  at  the  pits  mouth,  abootS26  nullioBS. 
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StoHstieal  Table  of  the  number  of  concessions,  collieries,  and  pits  in 
operation,  their  annual  production  m  Ehiglish  tons,  the  average  prices  of 
coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  the  number  of  miners  employed,  and  the  value  of 
the  produce  at  the  mines,  rendered  in  Belgian,  French,  American  and 
English  currencies ;  in  the  Provinces  of  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Liege. 


,No.  fti 

^MU   in 

Vji;u«  of  rrodottlop  aL  Lb«  MJne*^ 

1  ilnnii 

nr   in 

Price 

V««n.  filed  A 

roil-      Htnef*. 

rrifcdiifiioti 

per  ion* 

p^^pinD  and 

Am^rkia 

EBihth 

;  i!DO(ji- 

■true-  1 

In  Tvm. 

FreDt'h  fraucj 

UoUUA, 

£  SurUH- 

tioML 

tlon        { 

fr.     crt, 

1830        au 

314 

a9,2&3 

3,533,761 

I0J13 

25,980,000 

5,011,300    1,047,600 

1S32 

224 

f,34&,0Ck.r 

7.54 

16,957,500 

3,a78,44fl       6SH,659 

1834 

307 

34 1 

2R.606 

a,443,56S 

7.83 

19.108,700 

3,tj94,276       773,SfeS0 

IS3G 

3ff7 

471 

29.L44 

3,056,404 

lOSri 

30^33,P23 

5,801,447    M2 1,300 

IB3S 

307 

531 

37J71 

3,a<50/i71 

13.93 

4'A?!ill^.l^ 

8.27S,181  |1,72W,7S4 

IMO 

3^17 

6^0 

38.603 

4,(M)0,(KHi 

13  8r^ 

55,400,000 

10,692,200  12,509  J  32 

11144 

307 

540     38,400 

4,446  ;|4U 

39,844,191 

7,6S9,93«1    Ij6l0|3ao 

1845  i 

4,M0,OT7 

i 

In  point  of  rank,  as  a  coal  producing  country,  Belgium  stands  the  second 
in  Europe,  and  probably  in  the  world ;  Great  Britain  being  the  first ;  France 
and  the  United  States  are  about  equal  producers  at  the  present  moment,  and 
Prussia  is  the  fiilh. 

Table  of  the  periodical  prices  of  Belgian  coals  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  the 
canals;  per  English  tons  of  10,146  metrical  quinuls,  in  Belgian,  Ameri- 
can, and  English  currencies. 


Diviaiont.         ' 

Years. 

Quality. 

Francs. 

Dollars. 

t.    d. 

Description. 

r 

1829 
1836 

best  coal 
do 

16.0 
17.0 

3.00 
3.28 

13  0 
13  8 

f  Flenu  coals  at 
^  the  pit. 

I. 

^oni  or  Hain- 

1837 

do 

19.0 

3.66 

16  4 

ault  division. 

1838 

do 

30.0 

8.86 

16  1 

Ut  districU         ^ 

6jrearsto 

average 

13.0 

3.76 

10  6 

At  the  canals. 

1841 
1843 

quality 
best 

200 

3.86 

19  3 

Pit's  mouth. 

4 

1844 

best 

30.0 

3.86 

19  3 

1829 

best 

18.0 

3.47 

14  6 

) 

1836 

do 

22.0 

4.24 

17  9 

>  Pit's  mouth. 

Charleroi  or  2d 

1837 

do 

23.0 

4.43 

19  0 

) 

district.             4 

1838 

do 

23.0 

4.43 

19  0 

At  the  canals. 

1843 

coking 

7.0 
10.0 

1.36 
1.93 

6  6 
8  0 

Lpit's  month. 

1 

13.0 

3.60 

10  6 

•ion  Namur  and  I 

1844 

1838 

>     1840 

1843 

1844 

various 
large  coals 

19.0 

6.12 
6.33 
6.10 

3.67 
4.62 

16  4 

18  8 

J 

At  the  canals. 

Laxembourg.       | 
3dan(i4thdift.J 

^  coals  of 
i  all  kinds 

'      1829 

avg.ofbest 

80.0 

3.86 

16  1 

1836 

*do 

32.0 

4.24 

17  9 

>Oii  the  canals. 

do     \ 

26.0 

4.83 

30  0 

III.  Liege  Division 

1838 

38.6 

6.60 

330 

J 

5th,  6th,  and  7Ui^ 

1830 

average 

10.23 

1.97 

8  3 

1 

ditthcti. 

1833 

do 

17.64 

1.46 

6  1 

1834 

do 

7  84 

1.61 

64 

>At  the  pit. 

1836 

do 

10.96 

3.13 

8  10 

1838 

do 

13.96 

3.70 

11  3 

Exportation  of  Coal  from  Belgium  to  Ibreign  Countries. 
The  principal  foreign  maiicets  for  the  coal  of  Belgium  are,  at  present, 
France  and  Holland.    Her  goTemment  has  made  great  efforts,  of  late,  to 
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establish  new  channds  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of  her  mineral  com- 
bustibles. The  eij^portation  to  France  has  a  little  diminished  between  1837 
and  1840,  and  has  subsequently  much  increased,  while  that  towards  Hol- 
land has  steadily  augmented. 

Of  the  respective  ''  debouches"  or  outlets  for  the  transportation  of  this 
coal,  we  shall  speak  when  detailing  the  separate  statistics  of  the  three  prin- 
cipid  mining  districts. 

Table  of  Che  toi(d  expcrioHon  of  coal,  chiefly  to  France ;  from  the  official 
records :  in  Belgian  kilogrammes,  1014}  to  each  ton,  and  English  tons. 


Tean. 

KUogrammet. 

TOBf. 

1829 

867,840 

1830 

631,560 

1831 

471,614,538 

465,100 

1833 

583,533,091 

575,450 

1834 

660,013,705 

650,900 

1835 

703,303,891 

693,500 

1836 

783,904,021 

773,100 

1837 

800,649,739 

789,600 

1838 

786,974,866 

776,100 

Ayerege  value,  11,590,415  fr. 

1839 

756,438,613 

746,000 

1840 

788,748,505 

777,850 

1841 

1,083,955,500 

1,008,330 

1843 

1,014,715  \ 

Value,  15,330,731  fr. 

1844 

1,343,400 

1845 

1,543,473 

1846 

1,356,073 

1847 

11  months, 

1,695,000 

Belgian  Importations  of  Coal,  Coke,  and  Cinders, 

Although  a  largely  exporting  country,  Belgium  receives  on  her  frontier, 
and  from  occasional  sources,  a  small  supply  of  foreign  coal.  We  derive  the 
following  details  from  the  government  returns.  In  regard  to  the  imports 
from  France,  we  quote  the  Belgian  documents.  Those  of  France  gene- 
rally represent  the  Belgian  exports  as  greater,  and  the  imports  as  less,  than 
the  Belgian  returna 

We  annex  to  this  table  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  foreign  coals,  annu- 
ally forwarded  through  Belgium  to  various  countries. 


Importations. 

Commerce  of  TransU.          \ 

Kllograminea  of 

BngllBh 

Imports  from 

Yean. 

10141  to  1  ton. 

Toos. 

France.  Tons. 

Tons. 

1831 

770 

2,100,000 

2,070 

1833 

7,979 

3,731,000 

3,680 

1835 

15,583,625 

15,350 

14,930 

6,617,100 

6,085 

1836 

23,447,807 

33,330 

21,450 

9,393,505 

9,164 

1837 

38,416,835 

38,030 

26,070 

11,566,136 

11,406 

1838 

34,705,371 

34,330 

28,910 

11,440,321 

11,383 

1839 

38,364,548 

28,000 

22,150 

1840 

30,424,435 

30,000 

26,100 

1841 

36,980,600 

36,440 

28,936 

1844 

12,576 

1845 

9,449 

10,000 

1846 

11,071 

1847 

First  8  months, 

14,050 
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Sutemeat  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  to  which  this  coal  was  ex- 
ported from  Belgium^  according  to  the  pablished  official  documents^  in 
relation  to  special  commerce.  The  official  returns  pf  France  appear  gene- 
rally to  exceed,  in  amount,  those  of  Belgium,  but  we  haTe  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  quote  them  both,  in  this  place.  The  recent  returns  show  that 
the  exportation  of  coal  from  Belgium  to  France  is  decieanng,  while  that 
from  England  is  increasing. 


Tean. 

ToFraoM. 

To  Holland. 

To  all  ocber  Cowtries. 

KilogniiniDM. 

EDfl.  Tom. 

Eflogramnet. 

Toss. 

Kflogr. 

To... 

1787 

49,380 

1789 

50,730,000 

50,000 

1H03 

88,097,710 

86,830 

. 

1611 

93,630 

1816 

303,930,000 

300,000 

1820 

234,100 

1830 

603,750 

1832 

489,480 

1833 

580,117 

1834 

611,610 

1835 

691,653,190 

683,100 

5,173,831 

5,100 

5,377,870 

5,330 

1836 

770,433,286 

759,750 

7,388,101 

7,190 

5,188,635 

5,160 

1837 

790,369,264 

779,450 

6,685,400 

6,590 

3,595,065 

3,570 

1838 

774,784,089 

764,050 

.  7,348,686 

7,150 

4,943,091 

4,910 

1839 

734,051,986 

733,900 

17,551,106 

17,300 

4,835,530 

4,800 

1840 

733,733,681 

713,750 

60,757,444 

59,910 

4,358,380 

4,190 

1841 

916,137,600 

903,944 

95,650 

3,416 

1843 

915,889,566 

903,710 

103,697,000 

103,697 

• 

9,308 

1844 

1,115,794,900 

1,096,057 

1845 

1,376,100 

1847 

11  months, 

1,345,000 

• 

By  the  Belgian  law  of  the  26th  of  August,  1822,  the  transit  of  coal  ar- 
riving from  one  part  of  a  neighbouring  state  and  destined  for  another  part 
of  the  same  state,  is  only  subjected  to  a  duty  of  40  centimes  per  1000  kilo- 
grammes.    This  is  after  the  rate  of  .39  penny,  or  .78  cent  per  ton. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  descended  the  Rhine  from  the  German  pro- 
vinces, into  the  Netherlands  at  Lobith,  was  as  follows  r^ 
In  the  year  1841,  136,925  tons. 

In  the  year  1802,  101,610  tons. 

Impart  duties  paid  on  English  coed,  per  tan. 

5.  d. 
In  1778,  import  duty  on  British  coal,  into  the  Netherlands,  was  10  0s92.42 
In  1814,  and  continuing  until  1834,        -        -        -        -        2  9ss  0.66 
In  1840,  to  Ist  April,  1842,  14  frs.  and  84  cts.  per  1000  kilog.  11  8»  2.76 
In  1842,  30th  June,  removed  altogether,  free 

In  1847,  the  duties  are  again  very  high. 

*  Tableau  general  da  commerce  de  la  Belgiqne  a  Tec  lea  payi  Strangers, 
t  Documeat  tar  le  cemmerce  ext^riear,  JaiiYier,  1844. 
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In  1840,  3  fir.  80  cu.  per  1000  kilogrammes, 25.  6dL»90.60. 

Being  a  producer  of  coal  on  an  enormous  scale,  the  imports  of  that  com- 
bustible into  Belgium  is  of  small  amount  Until  lately,  the  tariff  of  impoit 
duty  on  coals  was  greatly  in  favor  of  France. 

There  are  no  export  duties  on  coal  in  Belgium,  except  a  small  one  to 
Holland.*    . 

For  the  list  of  duties  imposed  by  France  on  Belgian  coal,  at  various  pe- 
riods, see  under  the  head  of  France.  Mons  coal  has  risen  in  price  since 
1838,  and  the  Belgian  government  has,  consequently,  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  the  home  consumers,  and  of  the  British  producers,  to  receive  from  1839, 
coals  free  of  duty.  By  France  a  similar  mutual  boon  has  been  granted ;  and 
the  Belgian  and  French  manufacturers  are  overjoyed  at  the  concession.f 

Export  duty  on  coals  passing  from  Belgium,  by  canals  and  rwers, — ^The 
law  of  the  30th  June,  1842,  was  extended.  By  this  law  Belgian  coals  pass- 
ing to  Holland,  either  by  sea  or  by  internal  communication,  were  reduced 
seventy-five  per  cent,  on  the  duty  then  paid  | 

The  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  German  Zollverein,  16th  October, 
1844,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  transit  of^coal.  The  reduced  duty  paid 
by  Belgian  coals,  on  entering  France,  is  about  25.  6d.  per  ton. 

Comprehensive  general  StcOistical  Table  of  the  Production^  Exports^  In^' 
ports  and  Consunqption  of  Coals  within  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

This  table  is  prepared  from  official  documents,  and  from  some  other 
sources. 


No.  1. 
Yean. 

No.S. 
ProdacUon  at 
the  mines 

No.  3. 
Imported. 

No.  4. 
Exported. 

No.  9 
Consumption 
on  the  spot. 

No.  0. 
Total  of  consnmp- 
tion  In  Belgium. 

Tom. 

Tods. 

Tons. 

Tods. 

Tons. 

1803 

2,635,000 

1830 

2,5^3,761 

621,560 

250,000 

2,162,000 

1831 

2,270,000 

770 

468,000 

227,000 

2,029,000 

1833 

2,249,000 

6,790 

1,267,000 

224,000 

1,191,790 

1833 

2,708,000 

7,979 

576,000 

270,800 

2,404,000 

1834 

2,747,000 

10,915 

654,000 

274,000 

2,378,000 

1835 

2,902,000 

8,840 

685,000 

290,000 

2,516,000 

1836 

3,056,464 

12,830 

761,000 

314,000 

2,622,294 

1837 

3,230,806 

•  16,675 

789,083 

323,000 

2,784,398 

1838 

3,260,271 

22,034 

775,000 

326,000 

2.838,332 

1839 

2,812,256 

28,678 

746,000 

281,000 

2,840,934 

1840 

3,170,000 

40,930 

777,850 

300,000 

2,670,080 

1841 

36,440 

'    1,015,194 

1842 

4,141,463 

1,014,715 

1844 

4,445,240 

12,560 

1845 

4,960,077 

19,449 

1846 

1,350,000 

1847 

Fir 

t  11  months, 

1,695,029 

Respecting  this  schedule,  we  have  to  premise  that  most  of  the  details  in 
columns  No.  3  and  4,  representing  the  importations  and  exportations,  are 

*  Docnmens  sur  1e  commerce  ext^rienr,  Paris,  May,  1843. 

t  Belgiqae  L^gialation  commerciale,  Ja.  vier,  1844. 

I  «Arti  and  ATtiaana,  at  home  and  abroad,'*  Jellioger  Symom. 
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those  which  commonly  appear  in  the  English  statistical  tables.  In  the  pre* 
ceding  tables  will  be  found  the  exact  Belgian  retarns,  accurately  rendered 
into  English  tons  from  French  kilogrammes  of  10.1465  to  the  ton.  The 
3d  column,  representing  the  production,  is  reduced  from  metrical  quintals 
of  10.146  to  one  English  ton.  The  5th  column  is  that  of  the  consumption 
on  the  spot,  estimated  at  one  tenth  and  not  included  in  column  2. 

Notwithstanding  that  Great  Britain  has  the  advantage  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  in  having  her  coal,  for  the  greater  part,  close  to  her  sear 
ports,  yet  her  greatest  European  rival,  in  supplying  the  continental  markets, 
is  Belgium.  The  latter  also  has  a  competitor  in  Prussia,  whose  Rhenish 
provinces  furnish  extensive  supplies  to  Germany  and  France.  In  both 
cases,  the  expenses  of  mining  or  bringing  the  coal  lo  bank,  is  fully  as  cheap 
as  in  England. 

But  if,  as  appears  more  than  probable,  from  the  report  of  Mons.  Briavi* 
onne,  the  engineer  in  chief  of  the  Belgian  coal  mines,  all  the  coal  which  it 
is  practicable  to  mine  to  advantage,  in  western  Belgium,  will  be  exhausted 
before  twenty  years,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  the  policy  of  that  country 
to  continue  an  exporting  one ;  at  least  after  a  few  years  from  this  time. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  separate  coal  districts  which 
have  been  previously  enuroeraled. 

The  administrative  arrangement  of  the  coal  mining  departments  of  Bel- 
gium, into  three  divisions  and  seven  districts,  as  organized,  29th  August, 
1831,  and  as  recapitulated  in  the  recently  published  reports,  which  indude 
the  period  between  1839  and  1845,  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  stated 
here. 

First  division, — Province  of  Hainault. 

1st  district,  Judiciary  arrondissements  of  Mons  and  Tournay. 
2d  district,  '*  "  Charleroy. 

Second  division, — Provinces  of  Namur  and  Luxembourg. 
3d  district.  Province  of  Namur. 
4th  district,        "  Luxembourg. 

Third  division, — Provinces  of  Liege  and  Limbourg. 

5th  district,  parts  of  these  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Meuse. 
6th  district,    "  «  "         right  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

7th  district,  Judiciary  arrondissement  of  Huy. 

FIRST  DIVISION— FIRST  DISTRICT. 

JBastit  of  the  Samhre  or  HainauU,  in  the  western  division,  and  in  the 
provinces  of  Hainault  and  Namur.  Within  these  provinces,  and  forming 
the  western  coal  division  of  Belgium,  are  comprised  three  important  coal 
basins,  which  are  occasionally  classed  under  the  general  denomination  of 
the  Basin  of  the  Sambre. 

T^'    ^  r\'  '  •  ^  A.  These  are  the  basins  >  ArrondisementsofMons 

Firrt  Division,        j  of  Mons.  C      and  Tournay. 

Province  of  Hainault.  \  3      ^^     ^^  Charleroy.  ^  Arrond't  of  Charleroy. 

Coal  Basin  of  Hainault,  extends  in  that  province  thirteen  leagues  in 
length  by  a  mean  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  leagues ;  occupying  thirty-one 
and  a  half  square  leagues.  It  is  covered  by  106  communes,  and  154  con- 
cessions, occupying  a  surface  of  83,290  hectares, ss20o,8 17  English  acres, 
the  population  of  which,  in  1806  was  133,963  souls,  and  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  was  211,717  persons,-  being  an  increase  of  fifty-eight  per  cent. 
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This  18  a  population  of  6839  peraons  to  e?ery  aqaare  leagae,  and  therefore 
ia  remarkable  for  its  densitj."^ 

Id  Namar  this  coal  district  covers  16,643  hectares  more. 

In  the  province  of  Hainauli  we  meet  with  all  varieties  of  coal,  from  the 
most  meagre,  called  by  some  authors  ajUhracite,  to  the  fattest  coals,  proper 
for  the  fabrication  of  coke ;  including  the  flaming  species  locally  called 
fenu,  approaching  to  that  of  Newcastle  in  England,  and  sought  after  for  its 
evaporative  purposes.! 

The  annual  amount  of  coal  extracted  from  the  basins  of  Hainault  and 
Namur  alone  exceeds  the  whole  production  of  France. 

We  have  shown  the  annual  returns  from  the  Hainault  district,  comprising 
the  Mons  and  Charleroy  basins  in  a  previous  table.  These  show  the  pro* 
gressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coals  raised,  from  2,349,374  tons  in 
1836,  to  3,671,023  tons  in  1845.  The  number  of  pits  in  activity  and  con- 
struction  increased  from  274  in  1829,  to  441  in  1838;  in  1644  employing 
878  steam  engines,  of  an  aggregate  power  of  16,752  horses,  and  27,719 
working  miners.  Coal  raised  in  1829»  1,761,1 18  tons;  in  1845,  3,671,* 
023  tons. 

Mans  Disiriet,  [A.]-^Ba8tns  or  suUbasins  of  the  Levant  and  Gouchant, 
of  Mons  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  arrondissements  of  Mons  and  Tour- 
nay. 

In  1840  these  comprised  69  concessions,  underlying  52,607  hectares,  or 
129,931  English  acres.     The  local  statistics  of  the  mines  are  as  follows: 

Numbers  of  coal  pita  in  activity  and  in  construction,  87  in  1834,  increas* 
ing  annually  to  178  in  1838.  Average  depth  of  pits  in  1838,  690  feet 
Number  of  working  miners,  16.896.  Quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1829, 
2,361,965  tons ;  in  1839,  1,691 ,550  tons. 

The  coals  from  the  Mons  diMrict  go  to  Brussels  by  the  Gharleroi  canal. 

^''dl^nd^hh^'^  *^'^  ^"^"^"^  ''''  ^^  "^""^  }  1»^20,184  Engl.  tons. 
In  1844,  7898  do.:  5172  boats  despatched  for  Paris  1 

&  intermediate  parts,  734,014  tons ;  2726  do.  to  1 1,237,930^         <' 

Flanders,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  &c.,  503,916  tons.  ! 

In  this  district  are  114  coal  beds,  among  which  the  group  FknUf  contain- 
ing fiAy-two  seams,  is  the  richest.  In  point  both  of  quality  and  quantity, 
the  most  renoarkable  deposit  of  coal  is  almost  entirely  situated  in  the  "Coti- 
charU  de  Mons"  which  here  forms  a  band  6|  miles  deep. 

The  varieties  of  the  coal  of  the  Mons  district  are  sufficiently  numerous 
and  important  to  require  classification,  which  is  generally  done  under  three 
distinct  heads.    These  are, 

Ist.  The  coal  called  Flenu  Coal,  from  the  locality  in  which  it  was  first 
mined.  This  species  burns  rapidly,  with  much  flame  and  smoke ;  does 
not  produce  a  very  intense  heat,  during  combustion ;  and  gives  out,  com- 
monly, a  disagreeable  odour  in  burning.  The  coke  produced  from  it  is  too 
friable  to  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  foundries.  Fracture  fibrous, 
rhomboidal ;  sonorous  almost  as  charcoal.  Fifty-six  seams  of  this  coal  oc- 
cur near  Mons.  Mr.  Dunn  says  that  the  quality  of  the  Flenu  coal  is  unlike 
anything  in  England,  but  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Swansea  in  South  Wales ; 
viz :  a  species  of  conglomerate,  without  hardness,  or  without  those  facings 
which  characterize  Uie  coking  coal  of  England. 

*  Rapport  flur  la  ittaation  do  Hainault,  1842,  p.  SQ. 

t  Rapport  au  Roi, — ^Minea,  Uainea,  Minferalorgiqiies,  Macbinea  i  Vapour,  1842. 

t  Commerce  ezterieur  de  la  Belgiqne,  D^velopement  du  Commerce  Belgique. 
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2d.  J%e  Fai  Coat — Divides  readily  in  small  cubes ;  is  more  friable  than 
the  Fleiiu ;  gives  less  of  flame  and  smoke,  but  produces  a  more  intense 
heat.  It  is  eminently  proper  for  the  forge;  for  the  fabrication  of  coke;  for 
the  foundries,  and  for  heating  rooms ;  because  it  gives  little  or  no  smell, 
and  burns  slowly;  swelling  in  the  burning.  This  quality  comprises  two 
series  of  seams ;  the  highest,  called  **  glassy  coals/'  contain  twelve  beds : 
the  lower,  comprising  twenty-nine  beds,  called  '* large  coals." 

3d.  The  meagre^  uan,  or  dry  Coal  and  Anthracite :  has  the  same  frac- 
ture as  the  fat  coal ;  is  still  more  friable,  and  does  not  coke  in  the  fire,  be- 
.  cause  it  contains  not  sufficient  bitumen ;  for  which  reason  it  will  not  make 
a  good  coke,  and  cannot  be  employed,  except  for  gas  lighting.  It  is  chiefly 
fit  for  the  burning  of  bricks  and  lime.  Not  possessing  any  cementing  qual- 
ity, it  does  not  obstruct  the  currents  of  air  in  the  brick  kilns  or  lime  kilns, 
but  burns  very  slowly  and  gives  out  a  regular,  equal  heat  Thirty-four 
seams  of  this  quality  occur  to  the  westward  of  Mons.  * 

These  three  varieties  of  coal  do  not  abruptly  pass  from  one  to  the  other ; 
but  merge  insensibly  into  those  gradations.  The  beds  which  are  the  type 
of  the  quality  called  Fienu  coal,  are  first  in  the  order  of  super-position. 
They  acquire  the  quality  of /ol  coal  as  they  approach  the  lower  part  of 
the  basin  ;  in  the  same  degree  as  the  fat  coals  pass  to  the  quality  of  thm  or 
dry  coals,  of  which  the  type  is  in  the  last  beds  of  the  bottom. 

It  is  on  record,  that  in  the  basin  of  Mons  there  are  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred fourteen  seams  of  coal ;  all  workable.  A.  transverse  section  of  this 
vast  series,  occurring  in  the  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Homo, 
was  republished  by  Mr.  Dunn,  in  1844. 

An  authority  of  yet  later  date,  announces  a  still  more  discriminating  ar- 
rangement than  the  foregoing.  In  the  following  statement  is  specified  the 
several  beds  and  qualities  of  coal,  in  the  MAis  basin,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  successively  occur,  from  the  exterior  to  the  centre  of  the  basin. 

13  beds  of  dry  coal,  good  for  burning  bricks  and  lime. 

23  beds  or  seams  of  **  charbon  de  fine  forge  ^^  quality  not  pyritour;  yield- 
ing sixty-five  to  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  good  coke.  These  seams  are  not 
all  workable;  and,  in  quality  are  considered  inferidr,  for  forge  purposes,  to 
the  coal  of  Saint-Etienne,  in  France. 

29  beds  of  "hard  coalf*  bituminous,  caking;  giving  a  fine  coke;  used 
in  foundries  and  high  furnaces,  and  contains  very  little  pyrites. 

49  seams  of  <<  Fknu  coal"  This  has  given  a  high  reputation  to  the  basin 
of  Mons,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  "  exploitations**  It  is  a  brilliant 
coal ;.  not  readily  reduced  to  powder;  eminently  easy  of  ignition;  burning 
with  a  long  and  bright  flame.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  coal,  of  all  others,  for 
steam  boilers. 

114  beds  in  all ;  which,  in  general,  vary  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
nine  inches  in  thickness ;  but  some  of  them  are  upwards  of  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  of  much  regularity. 

The  workings  are  carried  on,  in  this  basin,  at  a  very  great  depth.  Mr. 
Dunn  examined  some  of  them,  in  the  Mons  district  180  fathoms=1080  feet 
in  depth,  where  they  were  working  the  vpper  or  Fknu  beds ;  and  as  these 
collieries  were  known  to  be  situated  very  near  to  the  top  of  the  basin,  it  was 
computed,  that  a  sinking  of  900  fathoms,  =s5400  feet,  would  be  required  to 
command  the  lowest  coal. 

Various  modes  and  experiments  have  been  adopted  in  the  Belgian  coal- 
fields, for  the  purpose  of  lighting  and  ventilation.    These  imporUnt  objects 
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form  the  subject  of  numerous  memoirs,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time, 
addressed  to  the  government  by  men  of  skill  and  science. 

Air  pumps  have  been  employed  in  some  of  the  deep  mines  for  extracting 
the  impure  air.  The  first  air  pump  was  erected  in  1830,  in  the  coal  district 
of  Mons. 

At  the  mine  '<  Sacre  Madame,"  a  pair  of  air  pumps  are  worked  by  a  ten 
horsepower  engine;  each  cylinder  being  six-  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter; 
exhausting  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

The  most  powerful  air  pump  is  that  of  L'Esperance,  near  to  Seraing, 
which  extracts  282  cubic  feet  of  air  per  second,  =  16,920  feet  per  minute.* 

Mr.  Dunn,  an  excellent  modern  authority,  states  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jemappe,  the  pits  are  worked  at  347  metres,  or  1140  feet  in  depth. 
The  Grand  Hornu  colliery,  in  the  Mons  district,  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  published  section  of  its  immense  system  of  coal  beds,  is  990  feet 
deep.t 

In  the  Produit  mine,  the  twenty-nine  upper  seams  are  worked  by  one 
company,  and  the  twenty-two  seams  below  the  first  group  belong  to  and  are 
worked  by  another  company.  Sixty-nine  other  coal  beds  yet  lie  beneath 
the  latter  series,  but  have  not  yet  been  reached.  To  work  the  lowest  of  these, 
would,  it  is  computed  by  M.  Von  Dechen,  require  a  sinking  to  the  depth  ef 
Jive  thousand  four  hundred  feet  at  least,  or  by  the  estimate  of  the  Belgian 
engineers,  to  six  thousand  foet  below  the  surface. 

This  portion  of  the  coal-field  possesses  great  geological  interest.  It  is 
covered  by  the  chalk  formation,  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  yards  in  thickness. 
In  one  of  the  shafls  of  the  coUiery  of  Grand  Hornu  they  have  penetrated 
through  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  overlying  chalk ;  the  lower  twenty  feet 
of  which  contain  layers  of  flints.  Between  these  and  the  ordinary  coal 
measures  there  appears  to  be  only  a  bed  of  four  or  five  feet  of  blue  shale  or 
clay.  In  many  cases  this  overlying  chalk  has  been  proved  of  the  thickness 
of  four  hundred  feet,  particularly  in  the  French  portion  of  the  coal  basin. 

By  direction  of  the  government,  the  descent  to  and  ascent  from  the  coal 
mines  is  effected  by  separate  shafls,  in  which  ladders,  oflen  quite  perpen- 
dicular, are  placed,  for  the  use  of  every  person  employed  in  the  workings. 
The  fatigue  and  waste  of  human  strength  in  this  laborious  process  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  are  practically  conversant  with 
the  matter.  The  workmen  are  forbidden  to  descend  in  the  cuffais  or  tuba 
which  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coals  to  the  surface. 

Some  improvement  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  Belgian  miners 
have  been  latterly  introduced.  In  1845,  a  committee  of  French  mining 
engineers  visited  Belgium,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  new  machine  for 
ascending  and  descending  coal  pits. 

In  1844,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Briavionne,  the  coal  mines  of  this 
district  had  been  worked  out  to  the  mean  depth  of  eight  hundred  and  ten 
feet 

FIRST  DIVISION— SECOND  DISTRICT. 
Basin  ofCharleroif  Western  or  HainauH  District. 

Properly  speaking,  this  coal  district  is  a  prolongation  of  that  of  Mons 
just  described,  which  here  attains  its  greatest  breadth ;  being  at  Charieroi 

*  Dana*!  View  of  the  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p.  179. 

t  This  part  of  the  coal-field  ta  interrupted  by  an  extraordinary  aeriea  of  donblioga  and 
xig.taga,  whicU  peryade  all  the  aeamsi  and  which  Mr.  Duim  likeai  to  the  course  of 
lightning. 
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ten  tailes  and  a  half  fiom  north  to  sooth,  and  twdre  miles  and  a  qoarler  in 
length.  The  population  of  Cbarleroi  is  chiefly  occupied  in  working  the 
coaJ  mines  of  the  district,  and  in  the  iron  foundries  and  |^ass  works. 

In  1840,  there  were  of  fixed  and  profisional  concessions  85,  comprising 
30,686  hectares,  or  75,886  English  acres. 

The  number  of  pits  in  operation,  and  in  construction,  were  96  in  1834, 
and  263  in  1848.  Their  average  depth,  in  1838,  was  300  feet,  nnmher  of 
working  mines,  8,345. 

Quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1829,  399,153  tons;  in  1838,  724,360  tons; 
in  1839, 838,551  tons;  1845, 1,453,946  tons.  Three  sixths  of  this  coal  was 
of  good  quality ;  two  sixths  middling,  and  the  remaining  sixth  part  infi^ior, 
called  **  houille  maigre." 

The  facilities  furnished  by  the  coal  of  this  district  to  mana&ctares,  have 
given,  latterly,  a  great  impulse  to  that  description  of  industry.  At  Cbarleroi^ 
four  thousand  mechanics,  in  1836,  and  six  thousand  in  1842,  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  nails  alone;  besides  several  thousand  workmen  en- 
gaged in  making  the  iron. 

The  coals  from  the  Cbarleroi  mines  supply  the  great  centres  of  industry ; 
the  blast  furnaces,  the  glass-houses,  the  rdioeries,  &c,  and  a  great  portion 
of  them  go  into  Brabant  and  down  the  Sambre  and  the  Meose.  There  is 
now  also  a  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coal  from  Cbarleroi  to 
Brussels. 

The  best  Cbarleroi  coal  obtains  about  the  same  price  at  the  pit's  mouth 
as  that  of  Mons:  as  shown  in  the  following  statement 


Mons  coal, 


Cbarleroi  Coal,  < 


Tean. 

"1836 
1837 
1838 
1842 
^1844 
fl836 
1837 
1838 
1842 
1844 


Belgian  price.  p«r  too.           U.  8.  cunencj.    Eng.  cor. 

7  to   8  Tranca          = 

f  1.50             s.  d. 

12  to  14  firanes          •m 

2.50 

best, 

4.50    =     19.10 

20  francs    "     = 

3.86    »     1902 

20  francs    "     » 

3.86    »     19.02 

14  francs          b 

2.66     =.    11.03 

19  francs         = 

3.75     a    15.04 

best, 

4.96    =    20.06 

20  francs    "    = 

3.86    =    19.02 

19.61  fr.      "    - 

3.78    =    17.06 

We  have  not  quoted  the  prices  of  the  middling  and  inferior  qualities,  but 
they  are,  in  general,  only  from  two-thirds  down  to  one-third  of  the  above 
prices.  It  is  impossible  to  be  exact,  as  great  discrepancies  appear  in  the 
returns;  and,  moreover,  great  attention  is  required  in  designating  the 
peculiar  quality  of  coal  quoted,  from  among  such  a  variety  of  gradations. 

It  w.as  in  consequence  of  the  great  advance  in  the  price  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  coal  in  manufactures,  that  the  Belgian 
government,  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  admitted  the  English 
coal  free  of  duty.  We  see  that  a  precisely  similar  series  of  circumstances 
led,  almost  simultaneously,  both  the  Belgian  and  the  French  governments 
to  countenance  the  introduction  of  English  coal ;  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  first  named  countries. 

Since  1826,  fifty-eight  large  high  furnaces,  employing  coke  alone,  have 
been  constructed  in  Belgium.  Their  average  production  is  about  three 
thousand  tons  per  annum  of  cast  iron,  each.  According  to  M.  Drouot,  the 
Average  cost  of  constructing  each  of  these  high  furnaces,  as  well  as  the 
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esublishroent  of  the  kilns  for  the  necessary  fabrication  of  the  coke,  was 
500^000  francs,  »  £19,312  sterling,  or  •93,470  U.  S.^ 

.The  principal  employment  of  the  coal  of  the  Gharleroi  district  is  in  the 
state  of  coke,  in  these  high  furnaces. 

At  Gharleroi,  the  different  qualities  of  coal  are  distinguished  by  the  three 
following  names  or  divisions. 

r  Each  of  these  qoalities  is  sab-divided  into  classes,  viz. 

I.  Fat  coal,  €rro5.—- Pieces  selected  at  the  mine ;  picked  large  coal. 

gras.  Tauie-^enani. — ^The  remainder,  after  selection  of  the 

gros. 

II.  Medium  coal,     GaiUeite.'-'A  size  smaller  than  the  ^ro5,  but  which  must 
danpgras.      ^      be  not  less  than  six  inches  square. 

OaiiUtterie.'^The  coal  which  remains  after  deducting 
the  OaUUttt  and  the  Menu,  passing  through  a  sifter  of 

III.  Lean  coal,  an  inch  and  quarter  openings. 

meagre.  Menu. — ^The  coal  which  is  passed  through  a  eribhU  or 

\^    sieve,  whose  meshes  are  \\  inch  wide. 
There  are  as  many  prices  in  the  market  as  correspond  with  these  fifteen 
subdivisions  of  quality. 

SECOND  DIVISION— THIRD  AND  FOURTH  DISTRICTS. 

Provinces  ofNemur  mid  Luxembourg, 

In  the  province  of  Namur,  between  the  communes  of  Thon  and  Samson, 
is  the  point  of  division  between  the  two  great  coal  basins  of  Belgium. 
The  eastern  basin  or  division,  as  has  been  previously  indicated,  is  prolonged 
into  the  province  of  Liege,  and  even  into  Prussia.  The  western  basin,  after 
having  traversed  the  province  of  Namur,  following  the  valley  of  the  Sambre, 
continues  across  the  Arrondissements  of  Gharleroi  and  Mons,  and  passes 
into  France,  as  before  described. 

The  province  of  Namur  contains  portions  of  each  of  these  two  basins. 
That  pan  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  eastern  basin,  is  only  about  two 
leagues  in  length ;  and  its  area,  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Liege,  is  estimated  to  contain  about  2,317  hectares,  »  5,725  English  acres. 

The  area  which  falls  within  the  western  basin,  in  this  province,  is  about 
six  leagues  in  length,  with  a  superficial  extent  conceded  of  12,157  hectares 
or  29,040  English  acres  in  1844. 
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*  M.  Droaot,  oo  the  eooatruction  of  the  high  coke-fomacei  at  Maubeoge.    Annalea  det 
BiiBM,  tome  lY.  p.  283,  1844. 
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Tetnl828.    183a    1844. 
MaximaiD  depth  of  the  working  pits  in  English  feel,  344        984      852 
Minimom  depth,    •  -  -  •  •3532" 

Mean  depth ofa]I  the  pits,-  -  -  -      98        147      157 

It  is  obsenrable,  that  whilst  the  production  of  these  mines  has,  during 
twenty  years,  been  regularly  increasing,  the  number  of  the  shafts,  senring 
for  extraction,  has  diminished.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by  the 
progress  of  the  arts  of  mining;  which,  while  reducing  the  number  of  the 
pits,  yet  enables  a  greater  quantity  of  the  combustible  to  be  raised.* 

The  coals  mined  in  this  province  are  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the 
inhabitants.     A  small  portion  is  exported  to  France,  by  the  Meuse. 

Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  ready  snpply  of  coal  at  Namur,  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  there,  gires  constant  employment  to  hie  thousand 
workmen.    Namur  has  been  styled  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium. 

The  sol«  colliery  establishment,  which  exists  in  the  province  of  Luxem- 
bourg (fourth  district)  has  only  been  in  activity  since  1840. 

THIRD  DIVISION— FIFTH,  SIXTH,  AND  SEVENTH  DISTRICTS. 

Praninees  of  Liege  and  Limbmerg. —  The  Eastern  Division  or  Basin  ^ 

the  Meuse. 

This  coal-field  extends  through  this  province  thirty-three  miles ;  its  maxi- 
mum breadth  is  opposite  to  Liege,  where  it  b  nine  miles  wide. 

Before  the  treaty  of  peace  in  18:31,  Belgium  possessed  several  mines  of 
coal  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  province  of  Limbourg ;  but 
these  collieries  formed  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  Holland. 
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99 

78 
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11 

37 
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92 
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18 

7 

The  coal  seams  are  exceedingly  numerous,  although  less  so  than  other 
parts  of  the  Belgian  coal-fields.  Sixty-one  beds  occur  on  the  mountain  ol 
Saint  Giles.  On  the  subject  of  quality  it  has  been  remarked  that,  although 
there  is  no  position  in  this  remarkable  series,  where  the  best  coal  prevails, 
yet;  in  relation  to  individual  coal  seams,  as  in  almost  all  mines,  it  is  seen 

*  Rapport  ao  Roi,  1842. 
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that  the  middle  part,  and  the  bottom  of  the  veins,  are  always  the  places  of 
the  best  coal,  and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  beds  is  almost  constantly  the 
poorest 

The  number  of  pits  at  work  in  this  district  in  1828,  was  100;  in  1835, 
87;  in  1838,  115;  and  in  1841,  138.  At  the  present  time  they  are  yet 
more  numerous.  The  mines,  just  without  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Liegfe, 
towards  Brussels,  are  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep.  The 
deepest  coal  pit,  that  of  L'Esperance,  at  Seraing,  in  this  province,  is  1476 
feet  deep. 

There  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  respecting  the  quality  of  the  Bel- 
gian coal,  that  the  deeper  it  is  pursued  the  more  bituminous  it  becomes. 

M.  Gennete  states  that  the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  stony  or  slaty 
strata,  interposing  between  the  coal  seams,  has  no  influence  U[fon  the  coal 
itself.  There  is  no  relation  or  affinity  with  the  different  depths  in  the  series 
from  whence  they  are  taken.  Thus,  in  the  lowest  veins,  as  well  as  in  those 
in  the  middle,  and  those  nearest  the  surface,  are  found  the  equal  gradations 
of  very  good,  of  middling,  and  of  bad  coals. 

One  of  the  heaviest  charges  on  coal  in  Belgium  is  the  scarcity  and  con- 
sequent high  price  of  the  timber  required  to  support  the  mine  workings. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  coal  in  this  field,  it  is  expensive,  as  the 
cost  of  raising  it  has  been  as  high  as  ten  francs  per  ton. 

The  produce  of  the  Liege  coal-field  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  district. 
The  surplus  is  conveyed  to  France  and  Holland,  hitherto  almost  entirely  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Meuse ;  but  since  1836,  railroads  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  connected  with  several  collieries. 

By  the  official  reports,  it  is  shown  that  the  interior  consumption,  owing  to 
the  great  activity  given  to  industry,  particularly  that  of  the  metallurgic  arts, 
nearly  doubled  itself  between  1828  and  1838. 

The  production  of  coal  in  this  province  in  1845  was  25  per  cent,  more 
than  that  of  1844. 

In  1842,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  workmen  were  employed  in  Liege 
and  the  neighbourhood  in  the  iron  works.  In  fact,  Liege  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Birmingham,  as  Namur  has  been  styled  the  Sheffield,  of  the  European 
continent.  As  an  instance  of  the  amount  of  one  department  of  manufacture 
in  Liege,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  four  years  previous  to  1859,  there 
were  manufactured  here, — 

Fowling  pieces,  551,609— Pistols,  276,795— Muskets,  202,201— Total, 
1,030,605. 

The  value  of  these  articles,  in  one  only  of  the  four  years,  was  estimated  at 
seven  millions  of  francs. 

The  number  of  cannon,  of  all  descriptions,  manufactured  at  Liege,  is 
astonishing.  In  1846,  one  establishment  produced  9,605 ;  another,  53,765 ; 
a  third,  17,948;  a  fourth,  11,548;  and  a  fiOh,  above  10,000. 

The  great  iron  works  of  Seraing,  founded  by  Cockerill,  employ  day  and 
night  upwards  of  4200  persons,  and  extend  over  a  space  of  140  acres.  Of 
iron,  it  can  supply  about  13,000  tons  annually,  and  possesses  immense  coal 
mines.  It  contained,  in  1847,  twenty-seven  steam  engines,  of  1050  horse 
power,  six  high  furnaces,  and  vast  establishments,  of  all  kinds,  for  the 
manufacturing  of  iron.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  vast  concern,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  establishments  in  the  world.* 

*  London  Bfining  Journal,  Sept.  4, 1847. 
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Small  detached  Coal  Basins  in  Belgium. 

Province  of  Namur, — Besides  the  coal-fields  already  described,  this  pro- 
vince contains  two  small  accessory  basins,  where  the  existence  of  coal  has 
been  recognized,  although  it  has  not  been  developed  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  establish  a  colliery. 

Province  of  Limbourg. — Here  are  three  little  isolated  coal  basins, — ^that 
of  Modave,  of  Theux,  and  of  Bende  et  Ocquier.  The  last  only  comprises 
two  concessions  or  mines.  The  small  basin  of  Theux  has  only  received 
some  unsatisfactory  reconnoissances.* 

Present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Belgian  Coal  Mines. 

Mr.  Dunn's  recent  investigations  in  this  field  have  led  to  some  conclu- 
sions of  an  unexpected  nature ;  and  as  the  opinions  of  a  practical  authority 
are  entitled  to  consideration,  in  an  article  like  this,  we  cannot  close  this  seo- 
tion  without  citing  them.  It  appears  that  this  writer  is  somewhat  unfavour- 
ably impressed  with  the  system  generally  adopted  for  the  extraction  of  the 
coal  within  this  deep  basin. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  laudable  pains  taken  by  the  government 
in  the  education  of  mining  engineers,  and  the  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments exhibited  by  many  of  them,  in  the  publication  of  the  different  essays 
on  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  mines,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  the 
result  of  my  observation  is,  that  a  great  deficiency  exists  in  respect  to  safe 
and  economical  measures,  for  carrying  on  these  coal  mines ;  especially  in 
the  deep  mines  which  I  saw." 

The  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion  are  stated  at  some  length. 
He  adds : — ^*  I  have  been  induced  to  go  more  into  detail  upon  these  matteis, 
since  I  perused  an  extract  from  a  report,  lately  made  by  the  engineer  in 
chief  of  the  mines  of  the  Borinage  and  of  the  basin  of  Charleroi,  Mons. 
Briavionne,  in  which  he  predicts,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  coal 
mines  of  VVestern  Belgium  will  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  profitable 
working.  He  says,  that  the  mean  deepening  of  the  pits  has,  of  late  years, 
progressed  at  the  rate  of  fifieen  metres  [■a49  feet,]  per  annum ;  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  works  have  attained  a  mean  depth  of  247  metres  [=l'34 
fathoms  or  810  feet]  in  the  district  west  of  Mons;  and  147  metres  [^80 
fathoms^  482  feet]  in  those  of  the  centre  and  of  Charleroi.  Supposing 
that  these  workings  be  so  equalized  as  to  reach  altogether  to  the  depth 
which  they  would  seem  not  destined  to  exceed, — ^that  is,  500  metres  [s=26d 
fathoms=3 1608  feet], — they  would,  before  twenty  years,  have  arrived  at  this 
stage  everywhere ;  and  the  coal  [assuming  it  to  be  in  abundance  beyond  this 
]imit,j  would  be  so  costly  and  difficult  of  extraction,  and  so  expensive,  as  to 
take  It  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  uses  of  this  day." 

"  This  announcement,"  remarks  Mr«  Dunn,  <<  comes  with  appalling  force 
upon  the  numerous  joint-stock  companies,  which  were  established  in  1836*7, 
when  people  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could  only  obtain  a  share 
in  these  concerns,  at  ever  so  exorbitant  a  rate." 

According  to  the  above  quoted  report  of  M.  Briavionne,  Belgium  is  tra- 
velling towards  a  momentous  crisis;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  confirm  the 
writers  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  present  plan  of  carrying  on  the  col- 
lieries, notwithstanding  the  high  price  received  for  the  coals,  yet  that  coal 

*  Rappoit,  SUtiitiqae  de  la  Bdgiqne,  1S4S. 
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will  not  be  found  workable  to  profit,  below  the  depth  of  250  or  360  fathoms ; 
inasmuch  as  the  deeper  they  go,  the  more  destructive  and  unmanageable 
will  be  the  effects  of  the  pressure."* 

By  the  official  investigations  made  by  the  government  mining  engineers, 
as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  coal  mines  of  Belgium,  the  basin  of  Mons 
is  not  expected  to  yield  after  another  century,  even  at  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
sent annual  extraction ;  and  as  the  fire-damp  is  so  general,  many  pits  will 
become  extinct  long  before  half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of  that  period.t 

At  the  present  period,  there  appears  to  be  no  relaxation  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness of  this  country.  Even  in  1846,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work- 
ing  of  the  Belgian  coal-fields.  The  discovery  of  several  very  considerable 
coal  seams,  of  excellent  quality,  was  then  announced,  and  some  new  con- 
cessions for  the  working  of  them  were  granted. 

Belgium  has  but  just  recovered  from  the  effects  of  excessive  speculation, 
over  production,  and  the  sudden  establishment,  a  few  years  since,  of  a  vast 
number  of  companies  for  working  coal  mines,  before  adequate  markets 
could  be  established.  A  crowd  of  new  men,  adventurers,  and  speculators, 
without  restraint,  suddenly  appeared ;  and  exposed  the  honest  producers  to 
ruin  by  the  rashness  of  these  ignorant  undertakers.  Formerly,  each  worked 
with  his  own  capital :  all  this  is  changed.  Agents,  having  but  little  per- 
sonal interest,  managed  the  afiairs  of  societies,  justly  named  anonymous. 
Economy  did  not  preside  in  the  formation  of  a  great  proportion  of  those 
companies.  They  constructed  superb  palaces :  they  founded  speculations 
upon  exorbitant  and  transitory  prices ;  and,  on  the  day  of  awakening,  they 
found  that  they  had  squandered  immense  capital ;  had  created  the  means  of 
considerable  production,  for  an  end  which  it  was  difficult  to  attain. 

During  the  years  18t^  to  1838,  nominal  capitals,  to  the  amount  of  eight 
hundred  millions  of  francs,  [[thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  millions,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,]  were  em- 
ployed in  establishing  companies,  either  anonymous  or  in  partnership ;  and 
of  which  capital  not  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  francs  were  actually  expended 
in  these  objects. 

Between  1830  and  1839,  nearly  four  millions  sterling  formed  the  capital 
;  of  new  associations,  which  established  themselves  in  Belgium,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  the  coal  mines.;]^ 

The  faults  that  England  committed  in  1824  and  1825,^  were,  ten  years 
later,  renewed  here.  These  errors  have  left  their  traces;  a  financial  and 
commercial  crises  yet  presses  upon  Belgium.|| 

Of  the  307  coal  establishments  which  Belgium  possesses,  [1843,]  eighty- 
three  have  been  acquired  since  about  ten  years,  by  anonymous  societies. 
The  relative  position  of  the  old  and  the  new  establishments,  in  1834,  was 
as  follows : 

Tona 

The  83  new  companies  produced  from  92  working  pits  or  collieries,  899,87 1 
The  224  old  estab'ts  yielded  from  249  mines,  1,543,697 

^341  2,443,568 

*  View  of  the  coal  trade,  by  Mathias  Dann,  1844,  p.  195. 

t  Mining  Journal  of  (iOndon,  Dec.  26,  1846. 

t  M.  Bria?onne  **  Sar  Pindastri^  de  la  Belgiqae,'*  1839. 

i  la  1824,  and  the  first  montha  of  1825,  the  Parliament  of  fingland  anthorised  the  forma- 
tion of  276  companies,  whose  aggregate  nominal  capital  was  £174,114,050  storling,- 
4,362,850,950  franca  ==$842,7 12,000. 

II  BoUetia  de  la  Commiasion  ceotrale  de  Statiatique,  1843. 
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In  1836»  the  88  new  eomptoiei  produced  fironS?!  working  pilB,  14^85,427 
The  224  old  aocieties  jieJded  from  389  pits,  1^4,844 

e60  Tom,  34dG04S71 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  sites  of  extraction,  during  these  last  yean, 
or  from  1834  to  1838,  is  much  more  perceptible  among  the  new  series  than 
in  the  old  establishments.  While  the  latter  increased  at  the  rate  of  fifty-dx 
per  cent,  the  former  advanced  their  points  of.  production  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  per  cent 

To  the  foregoing  return  succeeds  another  period  of  six  years,  from  1839 
to  1844: 

The  93  anonymous  societies,  "  societ4s  financieres,"  Tom$. 

extracted  from  257  pits  in  1840,      -            -            -  1,845,499 

"     225  "   in  1842,       -            -            -  2,041,226 

"     225  <«  in  1844,      -            -            -  2,028,102 
The  219  ancient  companies  or  individual  mineowneiSy* 

extracted  from  338  pits  in  1840,      ...  2,684^75 

•*     345  «   in  1842,      -            -            -  2,100,126 

«     312  «   in  1844,       -           -           -  2,419,136 

From  these  details  we  can  now  have  a  clearer  view  than  heretofore,  of 
the  relative  advances  made  during  the  eleven  years,  from  1834  to  1844,  in 
the  number  of  collieries,  and  the  amount  of  coal  raised  respectively  by  these 
two  classes  of  proprietors. 

The  ancient  companies'  number  of  working  pits  in  1834,  249;  and  in 
1844,  312 ;  increase  25  per  cent 

The  new  associations'  number  of  working  pits  in  1834,  92,  and  in  1844« 
225;  increase  144  per  cent 

The  ancient  companies  raised  in  1834,  1,543,697  tons  of  coal;  and  in 
1844,  2,028,102  tons;  increase  31  per  cent 

The  new  societies  raised  in  1834,  899,871  tons  of  coal;  and  in  1844, 
2,419,138  tons;  increase  169  per  cent 

The  influence  of  capital  is  also  seen  in  regard  to  production.  While  the 
old  associations  increased  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  per  cent.,  the  anonymous 
societies  advanced  their  production,  in  the  same  term  of  years,  Ibrty-two 
per  centt     We  have  no  means  of  pursuing  the  parallel  to  a  later  period. 

M.  Desmaisi^res,  minister  of  public  works,  the  author  of  the  report  frcm 
which  we  have  so  freely  quoted,  thus  concludes  this  branch  of  his  subject 
"  Since  1838,  to  a  state  of  fictitious  prosperity,  has  succeeded  a  crisis  but 
too  real.  The  nation  has  expended  in  vain,  in  behalf  of  mineral  and  metal- 
lurgic  industry,  resources  which  might  have  been  better  employed;  but 
whatever  evils  may  have  befallen  the  adventurers,  they  have  had  the  effect 
of  benefiting  the  consumers. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
past  years,  we  must  await  the  results  of  an  tilterior  experience.  We  have 
desired  only  to  prove  and  to  exhibit  a  great  characteristic  fact,  and  to  deduce 
from  it  the  approaching  consequences. 

Belgium  will  always  find  in  the  industrious  and  persevering  spirit  of  her 
population,  in  her  habits  of  economy,  in  the  riches  of  her  soil,  in  the  im- 
provement of  her  means  of  communication,  already  so  numerous,  the  dements 

•  Compte  rendu  de  1839-1844. 

t  Rmpport  da  Roi.    Statistiqae  de  U  Belgiqae,  XLYII. 
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of  sncceA  and  prosperity.  The  confidence  which  we  have  in  the  future 
roust  not  make  us  conceal  the  imprudences  which  have  been  previously 
committed.  The  situation  of  things,  as  revealed  by  the  details  of  this 
report,  can  only  be  that  of  a  people  advanced  in  industry.  We  are  now 
enabled  to  develope  our  forces  and  our  resources.  The  foture  is  for  the 
workers." 

M.  A.  Yisschers,  writing  at  a  later  period,  expresses  corresponding  opin- 
ions, and  considers  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  facilities  of  production  that 
are  necessary  to  Belgium,  as  outlets  for  her  coal  and  iron.  For  those  who, 
in  preceding  years,  had  favoured  the  false  movement  of  accelerated  produc- 
tion, without  an  adequate  market,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  entertained  but 
one  care — that  of  realizing  the  finest  industrial  schemes.  They  troubled 
themselves  very  little  about  the  future. 

"An  industriel  of  this  epoque  naively  communicated  to  us  his  projects. 
Wheu  we  asked  what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of  bis  obtaining  no  sale  for 
his  coal  ?  '  We  will  construct,'  said  he,  *  high  furnaces.'  But  if  you  could 
not  sell  your  pig  iron  7  *  We  will  fabricate  the  iron :  we  will  erect  workshops 
for  construction.'" 

It  was  the  skilful  mechanicians  who  held  this  language,  not  the  true 
economists.  The  greatest,  the  most  ingenious  of  these,  Mr.  J.  Cockerill,  is 
an  example.  There  was  no  enterprise  originated  in  which  he  did  not  con- 
ceive himself  competent  to  bear  a  part.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he 
showed  us  the  list  of  the  industrial  establishments  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. This  list  numbered  seventy-two  undertakings,  all  created  upon  the 
grandest  scale.  This  man,  to  whose  memory  his  workmen  desire  to  erect 
a  statue,  has  perished,  like  all  men  of  genius,  by  the  abuse  of  his  principle. 

To  the  sounder  views  of  the  present  producers,  Mr.  Visschers  renders  due 
homage.  «  They  have  placed,  at  length,  the  question  of  production  upon 
its  true  basis.  They  endeavour  to  lower  their  costs:  they  limit  themselves 
to  solicit  from  the  government  improvements  in  the  interior  channels  of 
communication,  and  its  assistance  in  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with 
neighbouring  people.  These  are  the  certain  pledges  of  success  for  the 
future.  The  market  now-a-days  belongs  to  those  who  work  the  best  and 
the  cheapest ;  outlets  (debouches^  increase  by  the  creation  of  new  avenues 
for  transportation,  particularly  tne  railroads;  international  relations  are 
ameliorated;  barriers  are  lowered  before  reciprocity  of  interests. 

With  the  resources  which  the  soil  of  Belgium  presents,  we  ought  not  to 
despair  of  making  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past.  We  have  drawn  from  the 
history  of  preceding  years  a  confirmation  of  this  principle  in  political  economy, 
that  labour  is  the  sole  source  of  wealth.  To  the  efibrts  of  the  intelligent, 
then,  we  look  for  repairing  the  evils  which  imprudence  has  occasioned."* 

A  synoptical  Talk,  or  general  coup  d'cBil  of  the  coal  districts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  exhibiting  the  number  and  areas  of  concessions,  the 
number  of  mines  aiid  pits  in  operation,  steam  engines  and  horse  power, 
working  miners,  quantity  of  coal  extracted,  average  quantity  raised  annually 
by  each  miner,  average  wages  of  each  miner,  value  of  the  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  greatest  depth  of  coal  mines,  average  depth  of  coal  mines ;  chiefly 
prepared  from  the  *<  Rapport  au  Roi,"  published  in  1842  by  the  minister  of 
public  works,  and  from  the  ''Compte  rendu  de  1839-1844,"  recently  pub- 
lished. 

*  De  l>6tat  actuel  de  l*eiploitation  min^nle  et  de  l*indaitrie  OMtallorgiqiie  en  Belgiqse. 
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Concessions,  Jixed  and  provisionary, — "  Attribute  provisoirement.'* — ^The 
ancient  custom  in  Belgium,  as  explained  in  the  "Statistical  Bulletin"  of 
1S43,  was  to  limit  the  number  of  coal  seams  (to  be  worked)  in  the  leases. 
Different  lettings  took  place  within  the  same  area;  each  company,  in  turn, 
being  empowered  to  sink  through  the  other's  concessions,  in  order  to  reach 
its  own.  This  state  of  things  has  always  occasioned  great  inconvenience 
and  confusion.  The  government  desires  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  it  cannot 
do  so  effectually,  so  long  as  the  existing  leases  are  in  force  and  unexpired. 

Royalty  Rents  on  the  Coal  and  MetaOurgie  Mines.— The  law  of  the  34th 
of  April,  1810,  fixed  the  principle  as  follows : — 1st  A  Jixedf  or  sle^ng 
rent,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coal  leased,  or  promised  to  be  leased, 
and  is  regulated  accordingly,  from  time  to  time.  2d.  A  proportional  rent, 
[redevancej  is  fixed  annually  by '  government,  which  rent  is  levied,  not 
exceeding  five  per  cent.,  upon  the  net  produce  of  the  mine.  The  mode  of 
taking  such  amount  is  regulated  by  an  imperial  decree  of  the  6th  of  May, 
1811.  Subsequently  to  the  year  1823,  the  tonnage  rent  had  been  fixed  at 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  net  produce  of  the  mines. 

Since  1834,  there  has  been  comprised  in  this  account,  the  sum  which  is 
annually  paid  by  the  society  of  the  Viette  Montagne,  amounting  to  7500 
francs.* 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  periodical  amount  of  these 
rents: 


Teara. 
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1835 
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1840 
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Previously  to  this  epoch,  the  laws,  enacted  in  1816  and  1819,  had  estab- 
lished an  excise  impost  [droit  d'accise]  upon  coal.  The  suppression  of 
this  tax  was  regarded  as  a  benefit  by  the  explorers  of  mines. 
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*  Rapport  an  Roi,  llinef ,  Uainet  mineralogiqaea,  Machinea  li  vapenr,  1848,  p.  431,  S. 
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Prepared  Futh~\rk  Flanders,  and  in  several  parts  of  Germanj,  partico* 
larly  in  the  duchies  of  Jaliers  and  Bergens,  where  coals  are  in  use  as  fuel, 
they  are  commonly  prepared  by  pounding  the  pieces  to  powder,  and  mixing 
them  up  with  an  equal  quantity  of  clay.  The  mass  is  kneaded  together  into 
cakes,  which,  afler  being  well  dried,  are  kept  dry  for  use.  Precisely  the 
same  process  is  now  adopted  in  South  Wales,  where  it  has  been  in  use 
from  time  immemorial,  as  it  also  has  been  similarly  employed  in  China. 

It  has  been  found  by  long  experience,  that  the  expense  attending  this 
preparation  is  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the  fuel.  The  pulver- 
ized coals,  thus  mixed  with  clay,  not  only  bum  longer,  but  give  much  more 
heat,  than  when  they  are  burned  in  their  crude  state. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  not  considered 
the  subject  with  some  attention,  that  the  quantity  of  heat,  produced  in  the 
combustion  of  any  given  quantity  of  coal,  should  be  increased  by  mixing 
those  coals  with  clay,  mnd,  or  ooze,  which  are  obviously  mcombnstiblc 
bodies,  but  the  fact  is  certain.* 

Ptat, — ^This  vegetable  substance  is  of  great  value  as  a  cheap  fuel  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and  abounds  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  most  remote  from  coal.  However,  in  this  instance, 
Belgium,  which  is  so  productive  in  the  mineral  combustible,  is  less  boun- 
tifully supplied  with  peat,  its  substitute,  than  is  her  neighbour,  Holland, 
which  possesses  no  coal  mines.  Thus  have  the  gifts  of  nature  been  impar- 
tially distributed ;  for  it  is  a  fortunate  provision  of  Providence  that  those 
nortfiern  and  temperate  regions  to  which  coal  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
denied,  seeiD  best  fitted  for  the  production  of  those  aquatic  plants  which 
contribute  to  form  turf  or  peat;  and  as  fuel  in  those  regions  is  indispensable 
to  man-^is  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  his  life— -the  absence  of  mineral 
coal  is,  in  great  measure  compensated  for,  by  the  abundant  and  reproduc- 
tive supply  of  a  vegetable  fuel  whose  useful  and  multiferious  properties  are 
every  day  becoming  more  apparent* 

We  may  be  permitted  to  add  here,  that  animal  remains,  possessing  coi>> 
siderable  interest,  are  occasionally  extracted  from  the  turbaries  of  Belgium. 
A  jaw  of  a  dog  was  found  not  long  ago,  at  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  which  M. 
Puel,  to  whom  this  relique  was  committed  for  examination, |recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  variety  known  as  the  Esquimaux  dog.t 

Canab  of  Belgium. — The  total  length  of  navigation  by  the  twenty-two 
finished  canals,  is  286  English  miles ;  and  other  lines  are  in  progressi  All 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  supported  by  the  transportation  of  coal  and  iron. 
The  tolls  upon  them  are  reasonable ;  the  works  are  carefully  maintained, 
and,  consequently,  they  yield  great  service  to  the  country. 

Navigable  Rivers,  in  1846,  598  ^miies ;  hence  there  is  a  total  extent  of 
inland  navigation  of  884  English  miles. 

Railroads. — Nothing  has  had  so  beneficial  an  effect  on  the  Belgian  coal 
trade  as  the  establishment  of  railroads,  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  fact, 
"  Belgium  is  the  first  State  in  Europe  in  which  a  general  system  of  railways 
has  been  planned  and  executed  by  the  government  at  the  public  cost;  and, 
certainly,  it  is  an  honourable  distinction  to  have  given  the  first  example  of 
such  a  national  and  systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid  (Sommunica- 
tion/'t 

The  number  of  railroads  now  in  progress  and  projected,  added  to  those 

*  6ray*B  Opentive  Cbemift*       t  Balletin  de  la  Soci^te  6^ologiqa«  de  Fnnce,  tome  X. 
p-  118,  136.  X  McCvUoch't  fielginm. 
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already  in  operation,  is  really  extraordinary.  No  country  in  the  world,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  will  possess  so  many  miles  of  railway  aa  Belgtaro. 
All  this  result  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  those  vast  depositories  of  coal 
and  iron  within  her  boundaries. 

In  1843,  there  were  in  operation,  in  this  kingdom,  282  miles  of  railway; 
the  average  cost  of  constructing  which  was  £12,120  sterling,  or  $58,600 
per  mile,  which  is  less  than  half  the  average  cost  of  railways  in  England, 
and  more  than  double  the  cost  per  toile  of  the  completed  railroads  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  there  had  been  constructed,  in  this  country, 
seven  railways,  whose  aggregate  length  was  386^  English  miles,'  at  a  cost 
of  <£5,789,872  sterling,  or  $28,022,980,  averaging  £  I  (>,(J00=.  $80,344  per 
mile. 

In  Great  Britain  the  average  cost  of  1900  miles  of  railroad,  up  to  1846, 
^as  £34,7 10»$  168,000,  while  the  4,865  miles  completed  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  single  tracks  only,  cost  £5,564 =$25,932  per  mile. 

Steam  Engines. — The  first  pump,  worked  through  the  agency  of  fire,  was 
established  at  Liege,  about  the  year  1723. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Charleroy  this  improved  system  was  introduced 
in  1725 — an  epoch  which  was  distinguished  by  the  establishment,  at  I^de- 
linsart,  of  the  first  steam  engine,  by  a  Liegeois,  named  Mathew  Misonne. 
In  the  district  of  Mons,  the  first  steam  engine  was  erected  about  the  year 
1734. 

The  first  machine,  for  the  double  purpose  of  drainage  and  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  coal,  was  erected  in  the  province  of  Liege,  in  1810,  at  the  colliery 
of  Plomterie;  but  in  the  province  of  Hainault  engines  of  this  description 
were  in  activity  as  early  as  1807.* 

In  France,  the  first  steam  machine,  which  was  employed  for  draining  a 
coal  mine,  was  erected  in  1749,  at  Litry ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  mine,  in 
the  year  1810,  that  they  employed,  for  the  first  time,  steam  power  to  raise 
the  coal. 

In  1839,  the  number  of  steam  engines  employed  in  the  Belgian  collieries 
was— 

No.  of       Hora« 
Engioea.      Power. 

In  the  extraction,  or  raising  the  coal  to  the  surface,  266  of    6846 

In  draining,  and  pumping  the  mines,  102         8636 

In  the  puiposes  of  ventilatioB,  8  120 

Total  in  1839,  376  »  15,604 

Total  in  1844,  503  «  23,003 

In  1840,  the  total  number  of  steam  engines  in  all  Belgium, 

engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  navigation,  was   1,049  kb  26,056 

In  1844,  the  number  had  increased  to  1,448     37,370 

r        ^  1   .^       *u         •      1      1  (In  1840,     122        6.053 

Locomotives  employed  on  the  national  railways,  <  ,     I844      146        7  955 

Steamboats  i  In  1844,       10  891 

Caisses  de  Seepttrs. — Provident  Institutions,  Relief  funds,  Caisses  de 
prevoyance,  also  mining  accidents  and  casualties,  in  Belgium,  are  treated  at 
length  in  a  preliminary  chapter. 

*  Bafletin  de  Commiuion  Sutittiqae,  Royaame  de  Belgique,  1848. 
f  Compte  readn  de  1839,  1844. 
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Oemeral  Review  of  the  MineraUitrgie  estabUshments  in  Befgium  at  the  end 

of  1844. 


No.  of 

Iron 

BteeL 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Alan. 

Glasi 

Work*. 

Haimnlt, 

100 

35 

Namar, 

71 

1 

1 

8 

1 

Lazembourg, 

31 

Brabant, 
Total,  339 

63 

1 

9 

4 

6 

1 

3 

10 

1 

1 

374 

3 

4 

13 

6 

1 

39n 

MeiaUiferous  Mines,  chiefly  Iron  Ore. — There  are  a  few  mines  of  lead, 
pyrites,  and  manganese  in  the  Belgian  provinces,  but  iron  ore  is  above  all, 
distributed  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  b  contained  in  great  deposits,  in 
the  form  of  basins,  and  also  in  the  state  of  immense  pipes  or  funnels  in 
limestone— other  accumulations  fill  cavities  and  depressions  in  the  oolitic 
limestone,  and  elsewhere  occur  in  great  veins.  These  minerals  furnish  all 
the  varieties  of  the  best  or  strong  iron.  In  general,  they  are  treated  with 
charcoal,  bnt  in  some  localities  mineral  coke  is  employed,  especially  all  the 
recently  erected  high  furnaces. 

The  oxides  and  hydrates  of  iron  have  for  some  years  been  worked  in 
several  communes  on  the  north  of  the  province  of  Namur  and  Luxemburg. 
In  Hainault,  the  workings  of  iron  ore  are  not  v^  important,  and  there 
are  no  other  minerals  mined.  In  Liege,  there  are  mines  of  iron  ore  and  some 
of  zinc  or  calamine.  Iron  ore  does  not  accompany  the  coal  measures,  here, 
but  forms  separate  bands  and  extensive  deposits,  towards  the  Meuse,  and 
extending  to  the  Prussian  frontier. 

Tables  of  the  working  of  the  metalliferous  mines  in  Belgium,  as  relates  to 
iron  ore. 


DlTialona. 

No.  ofplaceaof 
extract,  of  Iron  ore. 

Conceit,  for 
iron  mlnea 

Area  of  ConceMiona 
in  Hectarea. 

Number  of  workmaB 
ebieflj  In  iron. 

isas. 

1838. 

1844. 

■1842. 

1844. 

1838. 

1848. 

1844. 

1830.  1    163Q. 

1844. 

Hainault, 

Namnr, 

Liege, 

Total, 

131 

1,061 

144 

15 
569 
166 

73 

438 
88 

3 

16 

3 
16 

3,559 
35,685 
11,977 

3,559 
30,337 
13,159 

3,5591    634 

30,630  3,313 

[1,067 

130 

1,318 

704 

373 
1,348 
1,187 

1,326 

740 

588 

.4,804 

3,143 

3,808 

otTiaiona. 

Tona  of  iron  ore  extracted. 

High 
Aimacea. 

St'm  eng . 
for  iron. 

Hone 
power. 

Max.  d'th 
in  metrea. 

Meee 

depth. 

1830.     1     1839. 

1644. 

1838. 

1844. 

1839. 

1844. 

1839. 

1844. 

1839.;  1844. 

1839. 

1844. 

fiainaalt, 

Namur, 

Liege, 

Total, 

39,981 

628,986 

68,049 

36,700 
113,431 
43,846 

30,137 
169,964 
31,386 

34 
83 
22 

11 

6 

1 

9 
3 

70 
8 

209 
67 

26 

32 

7 

27 

636,966  j  19S,977 

814,377  1 139 

4»| 

1 

The  reduction  in  the  last  year's  produce  arose  from  the  excessive  supply 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  the  consequent  encumbering  of  the  maga* 
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sines.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  a  superabundant  supply.  Metallurgic 
industry,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  excess  of  production  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  consumers,  suffered  a  reaction,  the  effects  of  which  were  con- 
siderable losses  during  the  five  succeeding  years.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  this  epoch  of  over  production  and  speculation,  and  to  its  injurious  influ- 
ence and  results,  when  treating  on  the  subject  of  coal.  Little  more  than 
one  half  the  workmen  were  employed  this  year. 

In '1838,  out  of  the  270  minerallurgic  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  221 
were  for  the  treatment  and  the  preparation  of  iron,  of  which  number  139 
were  high  furnaces.  Thtough  the  pressure  of  the  times,  alluded  to,  several 
high  furnaces  were  put  out,  and  in  1841,  8  high  coke-furnaces  alone,  out  of 
16,  were  in  operation  in  the  province  of  Liege.* 

In  1830  the  first  high  furnace  was  erected  in  Charleroi,  for  the  smelting 
of  iron.  Seven  years  afier,  1837,  there  were  25  coke^fiirnaces  in  action, 
producing  annually  75,000  tons  of  metid. 

On  the  termination  of  its  union  withYrance,  Belgium  possessed  89  high 


furnaces,  124  forges,  and  80  other  iron  works. 

The  coke  furnaces  in  Hainault  produced  of  pig  iron,  in  1839 

1844 
"  «  1845 


Tons. 
30,583t 
41,956 
58,135 


<'  <<  estimated,    1846  114,000 

The  condition  of  the  iron  establishments  in  Belgium,  in  1838  and  1844, 
was  as  reported  below. 


AetlT*. 

Inse- 

Total. 

AcUt«. 

Cast  iron. 
Produe. 

TOOB. 

Grotfar. 
Tona. 

Total 
Too.. 

In  1838,  high  fomaces, 
^     foundries, 
"     fineries, 
**     affinaries, 
"     forge  hammers, 
'*     Other  machines, 

Total, 

69 
312 

41 

36 

139 
47 
17 
356 
131 
363 

49 
113 

106,878 

46,913 

153,791 

863 

In  1842  there  were  only  58  blast  furnaces  in  Belgium.  Of  these,  38  had 
been  out  of  blast  for  three  years ;  and  of  the  remaining  twenty,  not  one  was 
paying  a  dividend  to  the  shareholders.  There  was  not  a  single  furnace  at 
work  with  the  hot  blast ;  and  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  ton  of  forge  pig 
could  be. produced,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  was  £3  lis. 
sterling  a  $18.00.^  The  make  of  iron  this  year  was  121,000  tons,^  and 
advanced  to  150,000  tons  in  1845. 

The  demand  for  iron  has,  however,  of  late  years,  been  much  on  the  in- 
crease ;  not  only  for  the  home  consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  railways,  from  one  end  of  Belgium  to  the  other,  but  for  supplying  numer> 
ous  railways  in  France.  Hundreds  of  fiirnaoes  are  now  (1847)  in  blast, 
where  twelve  years  ago  not  one  was  seen,  and  the  others  were  abandoned. 

*  Rapport  au  Roi,  1843,  LXVII.  and  p.  S36. 

t  Report  of  the  Sambre  and  Meoae  Railway  Company,  July  2,  1846. 

t  Correspondent  of  the  Mining  Joamal,  London,  1843. 

^  Traits  de  fabrioaUon  d«  la  Foote  et  da  Fer,  1845,  p.  1388. 
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The  following  table  mffficiently  indicates  the  periodical  condition  of  the 
iron  trade  in  one  departnent,  during  the  OTentfal  periods,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking. 


8lafemmt  of  Bdgian  Trmt  exfrorted  to  FVtmce, 

Teara. 

Tont. 

Ye«r«. 

Tont. 

Teara. 

Ton. 

Tmiw. 

Tom. 

1831 
1834 
1837 

1838 

3,300 
3,400 
3,687 
3,800 

1830 
1833 
1834 
1836 

3,934 
3,178 
3,845 
9,303 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

3,678 
3,100 
5,085 
9,039 

1843 
1843 
1844 

13,543 
31,iS31 
81,387 

The  prfce  of  iron  has,  in  consequence  of  this  favourable  change  and  its 
enlarged  demand,  increased  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  at  least  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  althqpgh  there  were,  in  1846,  more  than  five 
times  the  number  of  furnaces  at  work  than  formerly.* 

The  home  consumption  of  iron,  in  1845,  was  120,000. 

The  exportation  of  unwrought  cast  iron  during  the  first  6  months  of  1845 
was  19,000  tons ;  the  first  H  months  of  1846,  33,000  tons. 

The  greater  part  of  this  was  sent  to  Germany  and  France.! 

To  the  foregoing  statistics  of  exportation  we  have  to  add  the  following* 
showing  the  relative  value  of  the  exportation  of  iron  from  England  and 
Belgium. 


Exports  of  iron  for  the  year  1845 

«  1846 

Exports  of  machinery,  1845 

1846 


England. 

87,500,000 

104,000,000 

23,500,000 

29^000,000 


Belginm. 

11,400,000 

13,500,000 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 


In  1846,  Messrs.  Sopwith  and  Smith,  civH  engineers,  reported  on  the 
mineralogical  capabilities  of  the  district  between  the  Sam^e  and  the  Meuse, 
and  upon  the  apparently  exhaustless  deposits  of  ircm  ore,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  iron  mines  at  Couvin,  near  the  frontier  of  France.  Thej 
state  that  the  limestone  formation  of  that  district  contains  vast  deposits  of 
iron  ore,  in  pockets  or  funnel-shaped  cavities*  which  admit  of  being  worked 
with  great  facility,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  surface. 

These  deposits  of  iron  ore  extend  upwards  of  seventy  miles,  in  an  east 
and  west  direction.  For  some  years,  the  iron  works  of  this  region  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inactivity,  arising  from  the  commercial  embarrassments 
of  1838  and  1839,  which  caused  so  much  loss  and  interruption  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  industrial  esUiblishments  of  Belgium.  From  these  great 
and  ruinous  causes  of  depression,  many  of  these  works  never  revived-^others 
in  time,  began  slowly,  and  under  great  disadvantages,  to  resume  opera- 
tions. The  most  apparent  of  these  difficulties  was  the  want  of  capital ;  but, 
it  is  stated,  the  iron  works  are  now  almost  without  exception,  doing  well. 

We  infer  that  English  capital,  to  a  large  extent,  is  now  brought  to  bear 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  this  quarter. 

The  spirit  of  mining  enterprise  is  again  in  great  and  successful  activity 
in  Belgium,^  arising  from  the  great  demand  for  coal  and  iron,  from  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Among  others,  a  French  company,  called  the 
"  Societe  des  Charbonages  Beiges"  headed  by  Baron  Rothschild,  in  1846, 


*  Mining  Journal,  Feb.  81,  1846. 

t  Beport  of  the  Belgian  government,  in  1846, 
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obtained  a  roya]  ordinance,  creating  it  a  SociM  mumyme.  The  objects  of 
the  company  are  the  acquisition  of  coal  pits,  mines,  railroads,  and  iron 
furnaces  in  Belgium ;  the  charter  to  exist  for  99  years,  with  a  capital  of  fifteen 
millions  of  francs.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will  exercise  great  influence  on 
the  coal  trade,  by  increasing  its  supplies,  and  finding  it  new  markets,  particu- 
larly France,  through  the  means  of  the  great  northern  railroad  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  parties.* 

At  the  commencement  of  1847,  mining  enterprise  in  Belgium  was  never 
known  to  be  in  so  flourishing  a  state. 

Among  other  establishments  none  are  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  the  iron 
works  of  Serainff,  near  Liege.  Here  are  4200  men  constantly  employed 
night  and  day.  Eleven  steam  engines,  with  an  aggregate  force  of  500  horse 
power,  are  in  constant  operation.  The  annual  supply  of  iron  ore  to  the 
furnace  is  53,572  tons,  and  the  produce  of  the  rough  metal,  before  manu- 
facture, is  estimated  at  1,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

*  Paris  CorraajMBdent  of  the  Jfiniog  Joona^  Haj  S3j  1846. 
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PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM  OF  CURRfiNCT,  WRIGHTS  AND  MRASURRS. 

Prusnem  Currtney* 

1  Frederick  tingle  gold  dacat,sf  3.97},  United  Sutes. 

I  Thaler  or  Prussian  Riz-dollar,  3.711  francs,  »  3f.  English— cmrent 
value,  which  is  diTided  into  30  silbergroe,  and  each  ailbergros  into  12 
pfennigs. 

Par  value  of  £i  English  in  London,  6  dolls.  27  s.  gr.,  and  of  1  Proasian 
dollar  -  2j.  9^. 

£i  English  »  5  thalers,  15  gros. 

10  Florins  —  16i.  8^. 

I  Florin  —  20  pence,  or  I5. 8dL  English,  **  $0.40  United  Sutes. 

I  Pfennig, »  l-12th  of  i  silbergroe,  »-  0.0103  franc 

1  Silbergroe,  [silver  groschen,]  »  1.196J.  English. 

Weights. 

The  Prussian  tonne  of  coal,  6tc.,  »  4  quintals,  or  centners,  or  scheffels, 
of  about  1 10  lbs.  «i  11 3.38  lbs.  avoir.,  therefore  there  are  nearly  5  Prussian 
tonnes  to  t  English  ton ;  4  scheffels  of  6^  bushels  each. 

1  Uinofcoal,-  1000  lbs. 

1  Berlin  scheffel,  or  quintal  of  coal  weighs  generally  llOlbs.  »  113.3 
lbs.  English,  -t  51.58  kilog.,  —  54.94  litres. 

1  German  tonne,  m  10(M)  kilog.,  a  10  metrical  quintals,  a  20  centimes. 

1  Prussian  quintal,  i*  55.44  kilog.,  »  121.98  lbs.  English.  18i2  quin- 
tals 1  ton  English. 

The  Prussian  livre,  «  0.47  kilog.,  is  divided  into  32  laths. 

1  Foudre,a>  30  centners  of  110  lbs.,  »  3300  lbs.,  «  1}  tons^  nearly. 

100  lbs.  Cologne,  1-  103  lbs.  avoir.  English. 

116  lbs.  Cologne,  »  1  quintal.    The  quintal  of  the  Rhine,  b  50  kilog. 

1  centner,  or  quintal,  of  110  lbs.,  Cologne  weight,  «  51.6  kilog.,  = 
113.38  lbs.  avoir. 

Measure  of  Capacity. 

The  Prussian  coal  measure  called  a  scheffel,  or  boisseau,  is  a  fraction  less 
than  1}  Imperial  English  bushel:  about  20  of  these  will  weigh  one  ion. 

4  Scheffels,  »  1  Prussian  tonne,  =  54.943  litres. 

1  Berlin  scheffel,  =  3,180  English  cubic  inches,  » 1,479  English  bush- 
els,»  52,107  Fr.  litres. 

1  English  Imperial  bushel,  v  2,150  English  cubic  inches. 

1  Last  of  wood,  »  75  cubic  feet  Prussian,  a  2.32  cubic  French  metres. 

I  Corde  of  wood, »  3.34  steres,  =  1  klafier. 
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Measures  of  Area. 

1  Pruwian  morgen,  =  3053  square  yards  English,  =  1.52£aglish  Impe- 
rial acres. 

15,853  Morgens,  =  10  English  acres. 

Measures  of  Length. 

1  Rhenish  foot,  legal  measure  in  Prussia,  =  0.314  metres  French. 
I  Berlin  foot,  =  12.19  English  inches,  =  3.097  decimetres. 
1  Prussian  lactre  or  lachter,  =  1,884  metres,  =  6.17  feet  English.    6 
Rhenish  feet,  =  2.09  metres. 

1  Square  lachter,  =  4,378  metres. 

1  German  mile,  =  7.4069  kilometers,  =  4.6  miles  English. 

Saxony  Money, 

1  Rix-dollar,  =  23  groschen,  =  228  pfennigs,  =  3s.  sterling. 

^1  Sterling,  :=  6  rix-dolJars  and  13|  gros. 

1  Convention  dollar,  =  32  groschen,  =  45.  l^cf.  English. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Coal  in  Saxony  is  computed  commonly  by  the  bushel  or  scheiTel. 

The  Saxon  boisseau,  or  scheffel,  =  1.743  hectolitre,  =  3.045  bushels 
English,  which  is  about  9.21  bushels  to  1  ton. 

100  Dresden  sclieffels  are  equivalent  to  195  of  Berlin. 

1  Saxon  scheffel,  therefore,  is  =  2.884  English  bushels,  and 

10  scheffels  are  equal  to  1  ton  English. 

1  Last  of  coals  is  about  6000  lbs.  weight,  but  is  seldom  used ;  =  2§  tons 
English. 


GERMAN  ASSOCIATION,  OR  DEUTCHE  ZOLLVEREIN. 

L* Association  Atttmagne,  Customhouse  League ,  or  Prussian  Union. 

The  German  Association  has,  during  the  thirteen  years  from  its  com* 
mencement  in  1834,  to  1847,  inclusive,  published  official  statements  of  the 
general  movement  of  merchandize  and  produce  within  its  limits.  We  in- 
troduce from  these  documents  the  results  as  regards  mineral  coal.  The  re- 
turns to  which  we  have  alluded  do  not  make  known  the  values  of  this  trade. 
This  omission  has  been  supplied,  approximately,  in  the  Documens  sur  le 
commeru  exterieur,  published  by  the  department  of  commerce,  of  France.* 

With  relation  to  the  statistical  tables  published  under  this  sanction,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  most  important  division  of  merchandize  imported  by  the 
association  is  that  of  industrial  matters,  in  the  rough  state,  to  the  value  of 
325  millions  of  francs;  and  that  the  most  considerable  of  the  exports,  is  the 
class  of  manufactured  articles,  to  the  extent  of  319  millions.  This  state- 
ment is  the  mean  annual  amount  during  the  period  from  1837  to  1841. 
In  1843,  the  total  value  of  the  exchanges  was  estimated  at  1400  millions  of 
francs;  of  which  the  operations  by  sea,  via  the  porta  of  Prussia,  were  about 
300  millions. 

*  Doeameni  mr  le  eoamieree  ext^riear*    Faiu  eommerciaax,  Jaillet,  1844. 
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Of  the  article  coal,  there  has  been  an  enormouB  increase ;  testifying  to 
the  progress  of  the  Prussian  manufactures  and  working  estabhshments. 

Commercial  movement  of  Coals  in  the  States  of  the  German  Association,  or 

Zolherein.* 


Tean. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

lo  Traneit. 

Total 
moTenent  of 

EniOiAli  toM. 

ISBgUsl)  tOBf . 

English  tone. 

Uoals,~loae. 

For  further  details. 

1834 

60,860 

318,440 

3»460 

282,760 

1836 

69,370 

272,780 

4,070 

346,220 

see  the  Tkble  of  export 

1838 

99,620 

376,960 

5,250 

481,830 

atirm  of  coal  from  the 

1840 

176,110 

348,660 

3,260 

528,020 

Rhenish  proyinces  of 

184d 

187,960 

876,450 

4,360 

667,060 

Prussia. 

1843 

251,660 

349,150 

5,190 

605,900 

At  the  close  of  1843^  the  Zollverein  counted  ten  years  of  existence.  In 
1834,  it  commenced  with  a  population  of  23,478,120  inhabitants.  In  1843, 
it  numbered  27,623,818  inhabitants,  and  the  following  countries : 


Kingdom!  and  ProT'i. 

Grand  Ducliiei. 

Dueblee. 

Principalities. 

rBraodeobourg. 

6.  Baden. 

ll.Naasau. 

17.  Schwaxburg. 

ProT.  Silesia. 

6.  Hease  Darmstadt. 

12.  Saxe  Altenbourg, 

18.  Reuse. 

1 

ProT.  Saion/. 

7.  Mecklenberg 

13.  Saxe  Weimar. 

19.  Aniialt. 

I] 

Weetpalia. 
BaaRhin. 

Schweriu. 

14.  Saxe  Meiningen. 

20.  HobenxoUera. 

8.  Laxemburg. 

16.  Saxe  Cobourg. 

21.  Waldeck. 

•^ 

Pomerania. 
^£ait  Pruitia. 

9.  Electorate  of  Heise. 
10.  Frankfort,  free  eity. 

16.  BroBswiek. 

23.  Hesse  Homboerg. 

2.1 

)avaria, 

3.  Wttrtembourg, 

4.  Saxony, 

The  foundations  of  the  alliance  were  laid  in  1818.  "  Next  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Prussian  government  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education,  their 
efforts  to  introduce  a  free  commercial  system  into  Germany,  constitute  their 
best  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  esteeiti  of  their  own  subjects  and  of  the 
world."t 


Table  of  Coal  imported  ttom  Great  Britain  into  tbe 
German  Sutee,  and  Uaase  Towns. 

Exported  f^om  Prussia,  he.,  into 
Franoe. 

Veirs. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

1^31 
1832 
1836 
1836 

44,023 
62,142 
66,066 
62,906 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

75,786 

89,701 

116,678 

121,391 

1S41 
1844 
1846 

173,437 
171,865 
227,639 

1831 
1832 
1834 

2,649 
2,666 
14,844 

1836 
1841 
1842 

16.271 
167,960 
169,610 

The  Custom-house  quintal  of  the  association,  since  1840,  is  50  kilo- 
grammes, =  110  lbs.;  in  1839  was  51.41  kilogrammes. 
r  A  load  or  last  of  wood,  =  80  cubic  feet. 
Dantzic,  <  A  last  of  grain,  30  hectolitres,  »  85  bushels,  =  2.66  tons. 

(^The  last  of  coal,  weighing  about  6000  lbs. 
Tbe  Royal  Tariff  of  the  Prussian  States,  and  of  the  German  Custom- 
house Union,  fixes  on  coal  U  gros,  =  2J8d.  per  quintal  of  110  lbs.  English, 
=  about  55.  l^d.  per  ton,  duty  on  importation,  by  the  Prussian  frontier  and 
by  the  Elbe. 

*  MottTement  Commercial  ear  l*ezpositloa  de  Berlin,  1846. 

t  McCulloch.— Dictionary  of  Commerce,  supp.  p.  62.    Fivrier  et  Man,  1846. 
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There  is  no  doty  on  exported  eoal& 

For  the  convenience  of  ail  the  contracting  states,  it  was  agreed  that  fron 
the  Ist  January,  183^,  a  coin  afaoQld  be  struck,  under  the  name  of  the  mo- 
ney of  the  association ;  of  the  legal  value  of  2  tbalers,  or  3i  florins,  to  be 
current  throughout  all  the  states  of  the  association.* 

"  The  declared  principle  of  the  league,  namely,  the  commercial  and  Bnan- 
cial  uniou  of  the  German  Slates,  is  not  only  one  to  which  no  foreign  power 
has  any  right  to  object,  but  is  excellent  in  itself;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  trade  among  the  associated  states.  The  numerous  custom- 
houses which  impeded  the  internal  traffic  of  Germany  have  been  abolished; 
an  enormous  expense  previously  incurred,  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling, 
has  been  saved ;  and  smuggling  itself,  with  all  its  immoral  consequences, 
has,  so  far,  been  put  a  stop  to.  The  traveller  passes  without  interruption, 
from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  those  of  Russia;  from  Switzerland  to  the 
North  Sea.  The  free  interchange  of  commodities  promotes,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  improvement  of  communications,  the  interchange  of  ideas, 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  roads  are  amended;  railways  are 
constructed ;  the  rivers  are  opened  to  steam  navigation.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  Zollverein  has  thus  removed  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  gen* 
era]  civilization  and  comfort;  and  has,  in  so  far,  been  highly  benefici^  to 
the  German  people."t 

M.  Golden  berg  has  made  a  report,  addressed  to  the  minister  of  agricul* 
ture  and  commerce  of  France,  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
German  industry,  opened  at  Berlin,  the  15th  August,  1844,  and  also  the 
result  of  his  visit,  in  concert  with  M.  Legentil,  to  several  of  the  mani^ 
facturing  and  producing  districts,  in  order  with  greater  certainty  to  ascer* 
tain  the  state  of  the  different  industrial  operations  of  Germany.  We  shall 
advert  to  that  part  of  the  report  which  is  especially  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  volume — namely,  the  coal,  lignite,  peat,  d&c,  published  in  March, 
1845. 

Combustibies. 

Coal, — ^The  Zollverein  is  very  rich  in  coal  basins;  but  the  beds  are  not 
always  favourably  situated  in  regard  to  the  industrial  necessities  of  the 
country,  and  this  inconvenience  is  more  especially  felt  with  reference  to  the 
smelting  of  iron,  from  which  they  are  generally  too  far  distant.  It  is  only 
in  Upper  Silesia  that  the  collieries  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
mineral ;  but  as  the  coal  there  is  very  meagre  and  produces  a  bad  coke,  its 
employment   becomes  less  advantageous  for  the  fabrication  of  iron. 

The  annual  production  of  the  principal  coal  beds  of  the  Zollverein  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows ; 

Coal  basins.  Metrical  tonnes. t       Value  (Vanes. 

!La  Ruhr,  in  Westphalia,  produces 
about         ....         1,0011,000 
Silesia,  ....  800,000 

Saarbruok  and  provinces  of  the 
Bas-Rhin,  -        -        -  700,000 

Saxony,  (probably  underrated)  150,000 

Bavaria,  ....  50,000 

Duchy  of  Hesse,     -        .        -  50,000 

In  1845— Total, 2,750,000  »  d4,750,000  fr. 

*  Bowring's  Report.        t  Edinburgh  ReTiew,  Jan.  1844 — art.  the  German  ZollTerein. 
t  The  Zollverein  tonne  is  1014  kilogimmmes,  yet  is  fireqaently  estiniated  as  1000.    The 
English  ton  is  1000  kilogrammes. 
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[This  18  perhaps  mach  onderrated,  and  some  snail  coal  districts  do  not 
seem  to  be  included.] 

This  coal  has  been  estimated  at  the  mean  value  of  9  francs  «»  75.  3d 
»  91.75  U.  S.  per  ton,  at  the  place  of  extraction ;  which  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  coal  of  St.  Etienne  in  France. 

Coai  Tax.  In  Prussia,  coal  is  subjected  to  the  tax  called  dime^  which 
therefore,  being  added,  brings  up  the  average  price  at  the  mine  to  10  francs 
per  tonne. 

ConsumpHan  of  Coal  within  the  ZoUverein,  annoally  (1S45)  3,000,000 
tons. 

The  English  coal  entering  the  Baltic  ports  were  as  follows  in  the  years 
speci6ed.  In  1839,248,369  tons;  IS40,  231,752  tons;  1C(41,  310,277; 
1844,267,171;  1845,412,026. 

Lignite  or  Brown  Cba/.— Nature  has  placed  this  substance  intermediately 
between  true  coal  and  wood.  It  gives  out,  commonly*  one  third  more  heat 
than  wood ;  but  does  not  burn  so  readily  as  the  former.  Great  abundance 
is  found  in  several  countries  of  Germany ;  principally  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
the  Hartz,  the  Rhine,  and  the  environs  of  Mersebourg.  Very  recently  some 
riph  beds  have  been  discovered  in  La  Marck,  in  Grunebarg  in  Silesia,  and 
above  all  at  Laasao,  near  Breslau.  It  is  believed  that  this  last  locality  is 
susceptible  of  annually  producing  many  millions  of  quintals  for  many 
centuries  to  come.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  quality,  the  richness 
of  the  beds,  and  their  situation,  more  or  less  favorable  for  consumption. 
In  the  Hartz  and  in  the  environs  of  Berlin,  it  cost  from  1  franc  20  cent,  lo 
2  francs  the  100  kilogrammes,  a  95.  M.  to  I65.  Od.  per  ton;  or  from  $2.32 
to  93.82. 

Peat  is  in  very  extensive  use  in  Prussia,  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg. 
At  .Berlin  and  its  environs,  it  is  employed  in  almost  all  the  workshops,  and 
on  account  of  its  application  to  the  production  of  ^115,  its  consumption  is 
regularly  augmenting. 

The  price  and  the  qualities  of  turf  differ  greatly  in  one  locality  from 
another.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  the  value  of  the  stere  or  cubic  metre 
of  peat  varies  between  I  fr.  30  cenL  and  3  francs. 

Wood  and  Charcoal — The  forests  of  the  ZoUverein  present  very  diversified 
conditions,  and  the  price  of  the  wood  varies  much  according  to  localities. 

Specimens  of  charcoal  were  presented  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition,  in 
August,  1841 ;  but  as  the  carbonization  of  wood  is  as  well  practised  in 
France  as  in  Germany,  the  only  thing  to  take  into  consideration  is  the 
quebtion  of  comparative  price. 

Gas  employed  in  refining  Iron, — The  gas  of  the  high  furnaces  in  Ger- 
many has  been  satisfactorily  introduced,  employing  for  this  purpose  com- 
bustibles of  inferior  quality ;  such  as  peat,  lignite,  and  even  wood.  At 
Magdesprung,  in  the  Hartz,  not  only  iron  is  refined,  but  steel  is  fabricated, 
and  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a  good  quality. 

It  is  expected  here  to  effect  an  economy  of  50  per  cent  in  the  combus- 
tible ;  inasmuch  as  fifty  francs  worth  of  wood,  converted  into  gas,  will  give 
a  result  which  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  obtain  with  less  than  a  mean 
quantity  of  charcoal  of  double  the  cost  At  present  the  process  is  kept 
secret. 

The  good  result  of  this  method,  when  perfected,  will  be  of  the  highest 
importance  for  northern  Germany,  which  possesses  immense  deposits  of 
turf  and  lignite. 

In  their  solid  state,  these  combustibles  have  hitherto  been  of  little  service 
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in  the  fabrication  of  metals;  but,  reduced  to^of,  they  will  become  a  great 
resource  in  these  countries. 

The  same  process  will  be  no  less  useful  to  France,  which  possesses  verj 
rich  turbaries,  of  which  little  use  has  as  jet  been  made.  Wood,  for  the 
ppoduction  of  gas,  not  requiring  to  be  carbonized,  will  equally  become  a 
source  of  more  economical  and  advantageous  employment. 

The  beneficial  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  gas  in  refining  iron, — as 
much  from  the  economy  of  the  combustible,  as  from  the  small ness  of 
the  loss  and  the  amelioration  of  the  quality, — render  it  speedily  desirable 
that  the  forge-masters  should  apply  themselves  with  ardour  to  the  study  of 
this  process,  and  introduce  it  in  the  iron-works.* 

Railroads  within  the  Oermanic  Union. 

Projected  miles.    Completed  in  t846. 
In  the  Prussian  dominions,        -        -        -  1063  159 

The  smaller  Germanic  states  have  planned 

above 1700  600 

Those  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Frankfort,       500  200 

According  to  the  work  of  Baron  Von  Reden,  the  entire  system  of  Ger- 
manic lines,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  7600  British  miles. 

The  capital  which  will  be  absorbed  by  this  vast  netrwork  of  railways  is 
estimated  at  £74,79SfiM  »  93,054,601,024.  Average  cost  pePmile 
jf  10,000  =  $48,400.  The  average  of  those  already  constructed,  i:8,000 
»  138,720. 

It  is  announced  that  in  1844,  eight  millions  of  labourers  were  employed 
on  the  German  railways. 

In  the  whole  of  Germany  there  were  in  operation  or  in  progress,  1st 
January,  1846,  43  railroads,  whose  length  was  3565  English  miles,  in  the 
•ggregate. 

Manufactures  in  the  ZoUoerein. 

The  manufacturers  of  Germany  are  nearly  all  established  on  the  Rhine, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines  of  Westphalia,  Saxony,  and 
Silesia,  and  never  use,  or  in  any  way  are  dependent  upon,  English  coal.t 

Manufacture  of  natural  Steel — Germany  possesses  three  important  de- 
posits of  sparry  minerals,  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  steel.  Two  of  these 
Are  included  within  the  Zollverein.  The  one,  situated  in  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau  and  the  Siegen  country;  the  other  in  Thuringia.  The  third, 
belonging  to  Austria,  occurs  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol. 

The  Zollverein  produces  annually  about  8000  tons,  and  Austria  about 
13,000  tons  { 

The  treatment  in  the  high  furnaces  is  as  sollows.  The  ordinary  mixture 
of  the  charge  is  thus : 

74  per  cent,  of  roasted  mineral, 
20  per  cent,  mineral  not  roasted, 
6  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

100 
To  which  is  added  5  per  cent  of  limestone. 

Nearly  all  these  furnaces  operate  with  wood ;  but  at  Siegen  they  Jia? e 

*  AMociatioD  Alleminde,  Paitt  commereianz,  No.  S41,  1846. 
t  OtwerTationa  on  the  eipoitation  of  coals.    London,  1848,  p.  13. 
I  Rapport  far  I'ezpotition  do  Berlin.    Paria,  1845,  pp.  166, 807. 
33 
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eKpermiented  with  coke,  which  has  eondocted  to  rimilir  results  as  those 
with  wood,  the  quality  being  the  same. 

Cutlery, — ^The  priaeipal  centre  of  fabrication  is  at  Sotingen  8q.d  its 
enrirons,  where  within  a  small  area  are  supported  30,000  persons, — t  popo- 
lation  of  experienoed  workmen.  No  branch  of  manafactore  is  more  rari^ 
than  that  of  cutlery,  or  is  dirided  and  sobdirided  into  such  an  infinity  of 
forms  and  dimensions,  and  prices.  The  manufactnres  of  Sotingen  com- 
prise, for  instance,  1000  sorts  of  table  knires,  6000  varieties  of  scissofs, 
2000  rarieties  of  knives  and  pen-knives. 

IRON  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  ZOLLYEREIN. 

The  refineries  are  frequently  at  a  distance  from  the  high  furnaces,  from 
the  want  of  water  or  of  coal ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  estimate  the  mean 
cost  of  conveyance  from  one  of  these  establiBhments  to  the  other,  as  high  as 
ten  shillings  the  two  hundred  weight,  or  £5  the  ton. 

The  price  of  coals,  at  the  pif  s  mouth,  is  much  higher  in  Germany  than 
in  England ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statement : 

Per  Engliab  Tost. 
«.  d 

aertpbalit,  90  cciitimM,»M.  tke  100  kUleg.  or  S  cwto.  Englitb,      7    7  »  $t.83 
krbrticke  co«l,  1.6  to  1.8       dow    for  the  foiges  of  tbe  MoooUo,  IS    0  a    S.63 
England,  5|  to  Id,       do.    for  the  principal  forgca,  5    0  =     1J21 

• 

In  the  opinion  of  the  forge  masters  of  Germany,  these  are  the  principal 
causes  why  English  iron  can  be  sold  at  12s.  the  metrical  quintal  [100  kilo- 
grammes] equivalent  to  £6  per  English  ton  below  the  prices  of  Germany. 
These  arguments  are  combated  by  the  manufacturers  of  hardware,  by  reasons 
equally  plausible.  They  say,  that  the  iron  for  which  Ihey  pay,  in  the  latter 
country,  430  francs,  would  only  cost  coming  firom  England,  at  Dijsseldorf, 
280  francs.  The  difference,  to  the  loss  of  the  German  manufiicturer,  being 
150  francs,  and  in  estimating  the  daily  consumption,  by  twenty  workmen, 
at  150  ki1ogrammes,=s330  lbs.  English,  it  gives  a  loss  of  22  fr.  50  c,  or 
ISs.  English.  This,  if  we  count  the  whole  consumption,  forms  an  enormous 
sum. 

Finally,  they  accuse  the  forge  masters  of  unnecessary  high  prices  for  their 
iron.  According  to  the  artisans,  tbe  former  make  too  large  gains ;  or  their 
establishments  are  badly  conducted  or  badly  constructed ;  for,  when  in 
Belgium  the  100  kilogrammes  of  cast  pig  cost  120  francs-;  the  bar  iron,  for 
nails,  cost  250  francs ;  leaving  for  their  fabrication,  130  francs.  The  pig 
iron  of  Westphalia  cost  150  francs;  the  bar  iron,  for  nails,  pays  350  franca; 
giving  for  the  fabrication  200  francs,  or  70  francs  more  than  in  Belgium. 

After  duly  investigating  the  condition  of  the  Westphalian,  Silesian,  and 
Rhenish  iron  works,  the  authors  of  the  report  of  1845,  remark  that  the 
German  forges,  wherever  they  be,  have  good  need  of  organization,  to  main- 
tain themselves,  either  against  the  English  competition  or  that  of  Belgium ; 
for  the  success  of  the  English  iron  masters  has  conducted  them  to  immense 
fortunes,  and  have  enabled  them  to  establish  gigantic  works;  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  Dowlais,  in  South  Wales,  which  alone  furnishes  about 
the  fourth  part  as  muqh  iron  as  all  the  product  of  the  Zollverein.  If  such 
establishments  could  dispose  to  advantage  of  the  three-fourths  of  their  pro- 
duction, they  could  aibrd  to  sell  without  profit  the  remaining  fourth,  and 
cause  an  immense  loss  to  their  competitors  on  the  continent. 

M.  doldenberg  observes  that  in  France,  since  1824,  the  quantity  of  iron 
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made  by  wood  fuel,  has  decreased  at  least  twenty  per  cent  In  Qertnany 
the  same  decrease  has  taken  place;  bat  they  have  not  been  able  to  snbsti* 
tate  coal-made  iron.  Consequently,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  demand 
there  for  English  iron.* 

Mean  price  [in  1845,1  of  grey  pig  iron  in  the  Zdlverein.  Made  with 
coke,  8^  fi'ancs  per  100  kilogramme8,sr^3  IO5.  per  English  ton,a916.94; 
with  wood,  12  francs  per  do.»i£5  per  do.sst24.20.  Mean  price  iit 
France — with  coke,  13  francs  per  do.^£S  9s.  per  do.ss926.97 ;  with 
charcoal,  17  francs  per  do.sB<£7  per  do.s93d.88;  English  iron,  at  the 
frontier  of  Prossia,  aAer  psying  the  daties,  10  francs  to  li^  francs  per  do.= 
£4  3s.  to  £4  I65  per  do.=:923.23. 

Kingdom  of  Prussia. — See  under  the  head  of  ^rassia.t 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria, — All  *the  pig  iron  of  this  country  is  produced  with 
wood  as  fuel,  and  the  refining  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  the  same 
combustible.  In  the  Maine,  they  puddle  the  iron  both  with  wood  and  with 
turf,  while  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  coal  is  employed.  There  appear  to  be 
a  number  of  iron  works  in  this  country,  but  they  produce  but  a  very  small 
annual  amount,  each,  and  they  only  are  in  operation  during  a  portion  of  the 
year.  Karsten  gives  their  total  number  at  seventy-one,  and  the  production 
only  9000  tons,  yearly.  Hasse  estimates  it  at  rather  more ;  viz.  at  12,000 
to  15,000  tons. 

Kingdom  of  Wwrtemberg.^^resX  efforts  are  being  made  here  to  perfect 
the  fabrication  of  iron,  and  to  economize  the  combustible.  Numerous  trials 
have  been  made  by  M.  Faber  Dufaur,  to  employ  gas  in  the  high  furnaces. 
Wood  charcoal  is  used  for  founding  and  refining  at  Wurtemberg.  At 
Wasseralfingen  and  Koenigsbrunn,  puddling  by  the  aid  of  gas,  of  turf,  and 
of  wood  is  conducted. 

According  to  Karsten,  all  the  works  of  this  country  are  comprised  in  six 
high  furnaces,  twenty-four  refining  furnaces,  and  some  few  puddling  fur- 
naces, forges,  and  rolling-^nills.  The  production  is  only  4,500  tons  of  ptg 
iron,  and  2,200  tons  of  converted  iron,  yearly.  For  details  respecting  the 
use  of  peat  in  the  iron  works,  see  Wnrtemberg. 

Kingdom  of  Saxony . — ^There  existed  in  Saxony,  in  1840,  sixteen,  and  in 
1841,  eighteen  high  furnaces,  all  using  wood.  Two  others  were  in  con- 
struction, where  coke  was  the  fuel.  In  1845,  there  were  sixteen  high  fur- 
naces, fifleen  enpola  furnaces,  fifly  refineries,  and  several  other  establishments, 
employing  twenty  great  forges,  4,500  workmen,  and  supporting  15,000 
persons.    The  value  of  the  production  was  jf  166,599. 

Production  and  fabrication  of  iron  from  1837  to  1845: 


Cut  metal. 

Forged,  &c. 

Total. 

In  1837, 

7,290  tons. 

2,540  tons. 

9330  tons. 

«  1840, 

6,307    « 

«  1841, 

7,760    " 

2.570    " 

10,330    " 

•«  1845, 

15,000    « 

4,000    " 

19,000    " 

Wood  abounds  in  this  country,  but  coal  is  also  mined  in  the  environs  of 
^.  Zwickau  and  Dresden ;   and  the  iron  establishments  have  the  privilege  of 

.  procuring  their  wood  coke  from  the  Sfate  forests. 

*"  -*  Rapport  par  M.  Goldenberg,  Febniary,  1846;  Dooumem  mr  le  Commeice  Bxtjriear, 

»  No.  341 ;  Asaociatfon  AlIeoMale,  p.  165. 

t  TraiU  de  la  &bncaiioA  de  la  fbaie  et  da  ier,  p.  1392.  AMOciation  AUemande  MouTe- 
.  miatCeiaaefcial,  1946. 
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Grand  Duchy  of  Badat, — Of  late  yean  great  progroaa  has  been  made  in 
the  manaiacture  of  iron,  principally  as  relates  to  the  emf^oyment  of  the  beat, 
which  was  previously  lost  in  the  high  and  refining  farnaces.  Nearly  all  the 
furnaces  are  now  supplied  with  the  hot-air  blast. 

In  1841,  there  were  seven  high  furnaces,  all  situated  in  the  south,  and 
fifty-four  refinery  forges.  Part  of  the  foundry  iron  is  converted  into  castings 
of  the  first  and  second  fusion ;  the  rest  is  generally  refined  with  wood. 

The  quantity  gf  pig  iron  averages  about  6,200  Ions  annually.  Converted 
iron,  chiefly  for  eiportation  to  Switzerland,  4,200  tons. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Hesso' Darmstadt, — Contains  only  five  high  fiimaoes ; 
all  using  wood,  and  producing  about  4,000  tons  of  pig  metal.  In  this 
country  lignite  is  found,  but  not  true  coal. 

Thuringian  States, ^ChxeA^  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the 
principalities  of  Schwarzbourg,  Rudolstadt,  and  Reuss,  produce  the  most 
iron,  by  means  of  wood.  The  production  was  estimated,  in  1841,  at  3,700 
tons  per  annum. 

Electorate  of  Hesse, — Possesses  eleven  high  furnaces,  of  very  feeble  power, 
producing  only  about  2,000  tons  yearly.  They  employ  hot-air,  and  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  use  of  gas  in  the  high  furnaces. 
They  convert  about  1,200  tons  yearly. 

Duchy  of  Nassau.^ AW  the  iron  made  in  this  duchy  is  by  means  of  char- 
coal. There  are  nineteen  high  furnaces,  producing  yearly,  7^500  tons,  which 
are  chiefly  converted  and  employed  in  the  country.  Lignite,  when  coked, 
b  used  in  some  of  the  processes :  this  combustible  is  remarkable  for  its 
purity. 

Duchy  of  Brunswick. — ^The  high  fiirnaces,  to  the  number  of  ten,  employ 
charcoal,  and  produce  about  2,800  tons  of  cast  iron ;  of  which  about  one- 
third  is  converted  into  various  uses. 

The  Principalities  of  AnhauU,  HohenxoUem,  Waldeck,  and  Hesse-Horn^ 
hourgf  altogether  only  furnish  about  1,800  tons  of  pig  iron,  annually. 

The  following  table  of  the  production  of  iron,  at  various  periods,  in  the 
Zollverein,  is  furnished  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Traiti  de  la  fabrication  de  la 
fonte  et  du  fer"  to  which  table,  we  have  added  the  population  of  the  states 
of  the  Zollverein. 


8utM  of  the  ZoUTerain. 


Tetn. 


Pig  Iron. 
Tons. 


CoDTertsd 
Iron, 
Tone. 


Popolttion  of 
theSutM  of 
the  Zollve- 
rein—1838. 


ProMia, 

Saxe  Rovale, 

Wurtembourg, 

Bavaria, 

Baden, 

Heaae  Dannatadt. 

Electorate  of  Heaae, 

NasBao, 

Thuringian  States, 

firunawick, 

Laxemberg, 

Anhault, 

HohenxoUen, 

Waldeck, 

Heaae  Hombonrg, 

Prankfort, 


Mechlenboerg  Schwerin.  aiace  added. 


1841 

1841 
1839 
1832 
1839 
1835 
1841 
1841 

1839 


87,640 

6,550 

6,840 

12,660 

8,000 

3,600 

3,090 

17,600 

4,230 

4,120 

2,060 

720 

610 

430 

260 


166,000 


79,100 

2,160 

3,090 

6,030 

6,000 

2,420 

1,430 

2,100 

2,860 

2,110 

1,180 

330 

270 

230 

140 


14,319,710 

1,666,690 

1,646,780 

4,338,370 

1,227,260 

793,130 

721,650 

887,670 

1,061,950 

269,000 

184,760 

61,480 

63,190 

66,480 

33,400 

64,670 


108,440 


26,884,790 
478,800 
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Population  in  1843,  ^,023,818;  in  1845,  28,548,553. 

In  1841,  the  Prussian  provinces  produced  and  manufactured,  2129,579  tons 
of  iron.    In  1845,  the  Zollverein  consumed  300,900  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  periodical  amount  of  iron  imported  into 
die  states  of  the  Zollverein  : — 


Pig  iron. 
Tom. 

Bar  iron. 

Teara. 

Ton.. 

Toul. 

1836, 

9,500 

17,200 

26,700 

1837, 

15,:I00 

15,600 

30,900 

1838, 

27,700 

87,500 

65,200 

1839, 

30,000 

33,700 

63,700 

1840, 

59,000 

43,300 

102,300 

1841, 

98.500 

55,000 

153^00 

PRUSSIA. 


Coal  StatUiies. — ^With  a  view  to  show  the  annually  increasing  production 
of  fossil  fuel,  in  this  country,  we  have  brought  together  the  materials  which 
are  arranged  below.  They  exhibit  the  amount  of  stone  coal  and  Braun- 
kohlen  or  Lignite,  raised  in  the  Royal  and  private  mines  of  Prussia,  in 
metrical  tons  of  2207  lbs. 

Table  of  Production  m  Prussia. 


lUtM    of 

increaM. 

Coal  and  Anthracite  annaally  ralwd  in  tba 
Praisian  ProTincea. 

Lignite 

or 
brown 

Toul 
Talue  of 
coal  and 

Aggregate 

of  coal  and 

Lignite. 

SUesia. 

Proa. 

Westpha- 

Rhenish 

ToUlCoal. 

sian 

lia. 

ProTlncea. 

coal. 

Lignite. 

Saxony. 

Saarbnick. 

English 

Y«*r«. 

TOM. 

Toaa. 

TOM. 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Tom. 

Sterllnf. 

Tom. 

1814  to 

1819 

286,621 

9,445 

370,268 

233,191 

B98,525 

to  1824 

556,604 

11,926 

365,844 

284,728 

1,218,101 

to  1829 

460,529 

14,170 

522,280 

370,567 

1,367,546 

1832 

460,155 

16,278 

475,158 

342,244 

1,299,835 

1833 

486,618 

15,533 

760,953 

889,016 

1,651,119 

1834 

482,006 

13,596 

765,777 

401,760 

1,663,13S 

1835 

497,845 

13,681 

775,778 

424,336 

1,"''  ^40 

467,646 

2,179^286 

1836 

558,945 

13,188 

745,071 

492,143 

1,          47 

1837 

2,-96 

522,626'  603,931 

2,601,222 

1838 

2,  :     ,68 

613,933,  693,150 

2,922,301 

1839 

716,350 

17,328 

1,006,991 

702,963 

2,MV.'i32 

649,412   768,260 

3,092,044 

1840 

847,733 

17,491 

990,352 

694,960 

2,-»'V^r,S6 

695,071    793,860 

3,246,607 

1844 

850,000 

1,200,000 

700,000 

i.^fnUfOO 

909,000 

1846 

I 

2,?;bi],000 

Hence  will  be  perceived  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  these 
mineral  combustibles..   The  mean  annual  increase  of  coal  from  1819  to 
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1829,  has,  therefore,  been  43,096  tons,  or  an  advance  of  63  per  cent  in 
eleven  yearcL  From  1833  to  1844  there  was  an  average  annual  advance  of 
130,847  tons ;  amoanting  to  an  increase  of  111  per  cent  in  twelve  years. 

The  annual  increase  during  the  entire  36'  yean,  frem  1819  to  1844,  has 
Keen,  74,000  tons;  and  from  1819  to  1846  there  has  been  an  advance  of 
175  per  cent,  in  that  period,  or,  including  lignite,  361  per  cent :  which 
lignite  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  province.* 

Number  of  workmen  empbyed  in  the  stone  coal  mines,  and  exclusive  of 
lignite.     In  1899,  19,370 ;  in  1840,  31,149;  in  1844,  35,000. 

Prussia  is  divided  into  five  mining  districts,  viz.  Brandenbonrg,  Silesia, 
the  province  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Duchy  of  the  Baa  Rhin. 

Qmeral  Produetim  in  1840. 

The  following  table,  for  the  year  1840,  shows  the  details  of  mines  of 
coal,  lignite,  ana  asphalt  in  these  districts.  They  comprise  near  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  value  of  mineral  production  in  the  kingdom. 


Minerml 
Combu. 

■auat. 

No. 

of 

mlnet. 

No.  of 
work- 
men. 

Peraons 
who  com- 
poM  their 

flimillee. 

I 

Metrical 
Tom. 

ATerage 
price. 
Francs. 

▼ame  as  me  |pi»v«  vi  «Au»«%tvH.      ■ 

France. 

iCSterl.  ;u.8.dollan.| 

Coal, 

Lig'te, 

Aspha. 

Total, 

535 

317 

1 

3,550,536 

695,071 

33 

7.17 
3.00 
3.65 

31,149 

8,860 

15 

50,051 

6,974 

69 

18,393,673 

1,394,033 

13,057 

753 

3,345,640 

84,034 

57,094 

19,699,761 

788,000 

3.838,000 

Deiails  of  Production  tnl840. 

The  proportions  of  eoal  and  Sgnite  furnished  by  each  Prussian  district,  in 
the  same  year,  1840,  are  the  following ;  premising  that  the  distria  of 
Brandenburg  has,  until  very  lately,  been  supposed  not  to  contain  either  of 
these  mineral  combustibles,  and  is  not  included  in  this  return. 


Diitrictf. 
1840. 

Coal  and  anthracite. 

Lignite. 

Toul  of  combntflble.  ( 

bomber  of 
minM. 

Tone 
prodaced. 

Number  of 
minee. 

Tone 
prodaced. 

No.  of 
mlnee. 

Prodactlon 
feiTone. 

Saxony,    - 
Westphalia,  - 
Lower  Rhine, 

Total, 

871 

3 

330 

41 

847,733 

17,491 

990,353 

694,960 

3 

149 

66 

145 

460,475 

334,451 

373 
153 
330 
107 

847,878 
477,966 
990,353 
989,411 

535 

3,550,586 

317 

686,071 

758 

3,845,607 

*  AuUioritiee.  Balletin  de  k  Soci^t^  d'BDoonragement,  tome  XXXIX.  p.  35.  AnnalM 
dee  Minee,  tome  XVIL  p.  547.  Mining  Journal  of  London,  Vol.  XI.  p.  107,  Vol.  XII.  p. 
90.    Balletin  de  la  Commieeion  centrale  de  Sutiatique,  Royanme  de  Belgiaae,  1843. 

The  Praaeian  ton  of  coala  weighe  4  qaintale  or  cenUnera,  of  about  110  ibe.  each ;  tber^ 
fore  there  are  rather  more  Uian  5  Prueeian  tone  to  1  Ensli^  ton.  The  meaeure  called  a 
ficheffel  i«  a  fraction  leea  than  1^  Imperial  EngUali  buaheu 

The  ProMian  quintal  ie  abont  113  Jbe.  English,  or  about  20  to  the  ton  Kngl. 

The  French  Metrieal  quinuU  330  Ibe.      'f         «     10, 146  to  the  ton  £agL 

The  Zollverein  tonne  ie  1000  kilogrammee. 

The  Sngiieh  ton  ie  10.146  kilogrammoiB:  994a  Ibe, 

The  FroAcb  Metrical  ton  ia  2207  Iba, 
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Dettdh  ofProdueHon  in  the  four  coal  distrid^,  from  1814  to  1846. 

The  following  table  relates,  more  particularly,  to  the  annual  amount  and 
value  produced  of  coal  and  lignite,  in  the  ^irty  years  preceding  1845,  in 
the  four  coal  districts. 


OmI  and  AnthrecHs. 

Lignite  or 
Braonkohlen. 

Total  of  combustible. 

Perlodf. 

English 

VaJue  In 

Engltoh 

Value  in 

EnglUli 

Valoe  in 

Topi. 

Francs. 

Tons. 

Franet. 

Tons 

Francs. 

1814  to  1819 

898,526 

1819  to  1824 

1,218,100 

1824  to  1829 

1,367,646 

1829  to  1834 

1,664,902 

1836 

1,800  000 

1837 

2,078,696 

13,928,716 

622,526 

1,046,131 

2,601,222 

14,974,847 

1838 

2,308,368 

16,949,200 

613,933 

1,240,806 

2,922,301 

17,190,006 

1839 

2,442,632 

17,742,420 

649,412 

1,310,372 

3,092,044 

19,062,792 

184^ 

2,660,636 

18,293,672 

696,071 

1,394,032 

3,246,607 

19,687,704 

1844 

2.760,000 

about  3,650,000 

22,50M00 

For  notices  of  impoitations  and  exportations  from  Prussia,  see  Pliissta 
proper. 

The  metriGal  ten. 
The  price  of  coals  at  the  pit's  oiouih,  in  1887,  averages  Ss.  6d,    ss$1.83 

in  1840,     «     7fr.  17ots.=|l.39 
"    of  lignite  «  "        **    a  fr.  «i039 

*•     of  coal  "  in  1842;     «     6s.  6d.        »9l.33 

As  may  be  seen  by  a  previous  table,  the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Westphalia, 
and  the  Rhine  have,  since  1819,  been  rapidly  advancing  in  their  production 
of  coal.  Thus,  while  the  first  half,  or  eleven  years  increased  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  forty-two  thousand  tons  per  annum,  the  second  eleven  years 
advanced  at  above  ninety-eight  thousand  tons  per  annum. 

The  supply  from  the  province  of  Saxony  is  not  important,  and  its  quality 
is  inferior. 

Prices  of  Coal 
The  average  price  of  all  the  coal  of  the  Prussian  mines,  at  the  pit  or  place 
x>f  extraction,  was, 


Coal. 

Lignite. 

Tevs. 

Francs.*  i        Sterling. 

U.  8.  enrruBcy. 

Francs. 

1819 

6.80    |6«.  6d.  per  ton. 

•1.32 

1837 

6.70     ,6    6        " 

1.30 

2.00 

1838+ 

6.91     '6    7        « 

1.34 

2.01 

1839 

7.26     6     IJ      " 

1.46 

2.01 

1840 

7.17     6    9  nearly 

1.48 

2.00 

1844 

6.86     |6    6i 

1.33 

2.00 

*  Mean  price  in  1819, 2|  rilbergNM,  ^  l.lOStf.  per  qniatal,  =s  6$.  6d.  per  ton. 

«        «       from  183S  to  1837,  Q».  6d  Mr  ton. 
t  It  will  be  perceived,  on  comparing  the  official  returns  of  the  coal  producing  countries, 
that  a  material  difference  exists  in  the  respective  prices  of  the  mineral  combustibles. 

(  Praseta,  coal  and  anthracite,  6.91  fr.  per  ton.  Lignite,  3.01  fr. 

In  1838,  {France, coal,  .  .   9.70    «<    <*       AnUiradte,  14 fr.       «       9.IS  « 

(  Belgium,  coal,  13.93 

See  the  deUuls  in  thoee  coantriea. 
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Since  the  organization  of  the  Gernnanic  Union  or  Zollrerien,  the  Prussian 
and  German  manufactures  have  received  so  strong  an  impulse  and  progres- 
sion, that  the  consumption  of  coal  has  been  correspondingly  increased,  and, 
of  consequence,  it  has  encouraged  the  application  of  more  capital  and 
industry  to  the  opening  and  working  of  mines.  Yet  it  has  been  remarked 
that,  during  the  lapse  of  those  twenty-five  years  of  our  table,  the  price  of 
coal  has  remained  the  same,  within  a  very  trifling  variation,  say  from  six  to 
twelve  per  cent 

In  the  meanwhile  the  increase  in  the  pri§e  of  wood,  although  varying 
according  to  the  different  provinces,  has  considerably  advanced  ;  probably  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  within  the  same  period.  Thus,  the  iron  and  other 
metallurgic  operations  which  require  much  fiiel,  can  only  exist  and  prosper 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines,  and  there  only  where  the  means  of  transport 
are  convenient  and  economical. 

Since  1830,  coal  mining  enterprise  having  been  favoured  by  the  increased 
fiicilities  of  carriage  upon  the  Roer  and  the  Rhine,  large  quantities  of  coal 
have  been  despatched  to  Holland  from  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhine,  and  particulariy  from  the  district  of  Treves  to  France,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  export  from  Silesia  to  Cracow  and  the 
Austrian  states  is  unimportant  The  countries  somewhat  distant  from  the 
Prussian  coal  mines  prefer  to  supply  themselves  with  English  coal,  which 
can  be  imported  at  low  rates  of  freight,  into  Stettin  and  other  Baltic  ports. 
Poroerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Prussian  Saxony  are  thus  situated.* 

Number  of  Mines  and  3Kners  in  the  Prussian  ColKeries. 

The  mines  of  Coal  in  Prussia  gave  employment  and  support  to  the  follow* 
ing  persons,  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  mining  brown  coal. 


Concet- 

PitP  tn 

Their 

Tocal. 

Yean. 

•loot. 

work. 

MIoen. 

funilieB. 

Persons. 

1837 

331 

16,218 

59,747 

75,965 

1838 

339 

628 

17,884 

42,237 

60,121 

1839 

364 

651 

19,370 

44,710 

63,540 

1840 

535 

21,149 

50,051 

71,200 

1844 

540 

25,000 

75,000 

100,000 

PRUSSIAN  PROVINCE  OF  BRANDENBOURO. 

Peat  occurs  in  all  the  Prussian  provinces,  but  especially  in  Brandenbourg. 
Nature  appears  to  have  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  coal,  by  the  abundant  supply  of  turf. 

Bituminous  coal  discovered  of  late  years. 

BerUn, 

Large  seams  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  in  1841,  at  Buckaw,  a  small 
village  not  far  from  Berlin.  This  coal  promises  to  be  so  abundant,  that 
manufacturers  and  steam  engines  will  probably  soon  be  supplied  with  coal 
at  half  its  present  price.  When  it  is  known  that  the  Berlin  manufactories 
employ  about  forty  thousand  workmen,  the  importance  of  this  discovery  will 
be  easily  understood.t 

Heretofore  the  English  coal  has  had  the  advantage  at  Berlin  over  that  of 
Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  beyond  Berlin  English  coal  cannot  penetrate. 


^  MiniDg  Joamal,  March  19th,  1843. 


t  German  paper. 
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Peat  is  sold  at  Beriin  under  the  name  of  **tourbt  de  Unum."  It  is  of 
good  quality,  often  compact  and  hard,  and  in  (hat  case  no  vegetable  fibrea 
appear;  but  it  is  composed  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants  which  have  been 
compressed  into  exceeding  thin  laminas.* 

PRUSSIAN  SILESIA. 

TVue  Coal  formation. — ^Tlie  principal  coal  area  here  stretches  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seventeen  leagues,  terminating  in  Bohemia,  where  we  have  given  a 
short  notice  of  it  from  M.  Chevalier.  In  some  of  the  rich  bituminous  coal 
mines  of  Silesia,  occur  portions  which  seem  almost  incombustible^  and  are 
supposed-  to  be  anthracite. 

In  this  country  are  vast  deposits  of  valuable  fuel ;  and  Inahy  years  ago 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  mines  in  operation. 

Production  of  the  Cod  Mines  ofSUena,from  the  Official  Returns. 


English  tom, 

Eagliah  toni, 

Teon. 

PrQHian  toni. 

nearly. 

Tean. 

PraMlantoiM. 

nearly. 

1819 

1,428,107 

385,631 

1837 

3,100,356 

430,071 

1824 

3,778,020 

555,604 

1838 

3,381,773 

466,334 

1829 

3,302,645 

460,529 

1839 

3,576,750 

715,350 

1833 

466,155 

1840 

847,733 

1834 

3,416,033 

488,005 

1841 

3,968,311 

593,663 

1835 

3,489,338 

497,845 

1843 

3,134,621 

634,934 

1836 

1,815,556 

363,111 

1844 

800,000 

The  weight  of  Silesia  coal  is  about  eighty-two  kilogrammes  the  hectolitre, 
which  is  equivalent  to  12.39  hectolitres  the  ton,  English,  and  to  35.16 
bushels  to  the  ton.  At  Dietrichhutte,  however,  it  is  heavier,  being  87.78 
kilogrammes  to  the  hectolitre,  which  is  11.58  heclolitres  and  32.86  bushels 
to  the  English  ton. 

Coal  and  iron  operations  are  more  especially  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the 
Regency  of  Oppeln,  where,  in  1843,  there  were  fourteen  high  furnaces  and 
one  hundred  and  six  other  iron  works. 

South  of  Breslau,  a  coal  basin. 

Near  Schweidnitz,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Neisse,  Glatz,  &c.,  coal  is  worked. 

At  Neurod  and  Waldenburg  are  rich  deposits  of  coal. 

The  main  coal-field  of  SUesia  extends  from  Schatzlar,  on  the  Riesenge- 
birge,  on  the  one  side^  to  the  Lordship  of  Nachod,  in  Bohemia,  on  the 
other,f  and  is  of  very  good  quality :  but  it  is  comparatively  inferior  to  the 
coals  of  the  Saar. 

The  working  of  coal  has  been  carried  to  but  slight  depth  in  Silesia ; — the 
beds  which  are  in  work  are  far  from  numerous,  but  they  are  of  considerable 
thickness.  The  two  seams  at  KoBuigshiitte  are,  respectively,  twenty  and  a 
half  feet  and  ten  and  a  quarter  feet  thick.  The  collieries  of  Maria  and 
Caroline,  which  supply  Hohenlohehiitte,  have  two  beds  of  upwards  of  twenty 
feet.    Those  exposed  in  other  collieries  have  about  the  same  power. 

In  general,  the  coal  of  Upper  Silesia  is  meagre. 

The  coals  of  Silesia  are  exported  to  Cracow  and  the  Austrian  states,  but 
in  unimportant  amount  until  of  late. 

The  price  is  much  lower  than  in  the  Sarrebriick  basin :  the  best  coal 

*  M.  Link,  on  the  Microeeopie  Obienratioq  of  Tarf,  Lignite  and  Coil, 
t  Sternberg,  Flora  der  Vol  welt. 
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being  from  six  to  ei^ht  firmcs  per  nelrical  ton,  and  die  infeiioi:  only  torn 
two  to  three  francs,  in  1644.* 

In  lJ84l  the  average  price  at  the  pit's  mouth,  in  Upper  Siieaia^waa  4iW 
firanc«,  »  4$.  6d.,  b  $1.00  per  ton. 

Fire  in  the  Coal  Mines, — A  coal  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koenigs- 
hutte,  in  Silesia,  has  been  on  fire  for  twenty  years  past,  but,  until  recenUy, 
has  occasioned  no  alarm.  It  has  of  late  assumed  an  alarming  character, 
shooting  out  immense  volumes  of  flame,  which  threaten  destruction  to  the 
surrounding  buildings,  and  to  the  vast  forests  of  the- country.  A  steam 
engine  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  water  into  the 
mines,  but  without  producing  the  slightest  effectt 

PROVINCE  OF  PRUSSIAN  SAXONY. 

This  province  produces  very  little  black  or  true  mineral  coal,  of  good 
quality ;  but,  as  some  compensation,  it  affords  a  large  quantity  of  lignite, 
Braunicohien,  or  brown  coal.  This,  of  course,  is  much  inferior  to  the  true 
coal,  being  neither  so  hard  nor  so  capable  of  furnishing  heat;  consequently 
is  of  less  ralue. 

It  is  estimated  as  holding  a  middle  rank«  between  mineral  coal  and  peat; 
and  is  chiefly  consumed  within  the  province  itself,  and  within  a  limited 
range  of  the  places  of  extraction.^ 

The  district  where  coal  operations  are  carried  on  with  most  activity,  is 
that  of  Merseburg. 

Prussian  Saxony,  as  far  back  as  1837,  furnished  annually  upwards  of  a 
million  and  half  of  bushels  or  schelTels  of  coal,  or  about  135,000  metrical 


At  Witten,  [Wittenburg]  north  of  Halle«  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe, 
a  coal  formation  exists ;  but  the  only  application  of  pit-coal,  heretofore,  in 
this  vicinity,  is  in  the  saltpworka.^ 

On  the  north-east  and  south-west  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  near  BaHen- 
ifeidt  and  Neostadt,  coal  measures  repose  on  the  transition  loeks  of  that 
group. 

Production.^lSl9        9,445  Ei^^  tons. 
1829      14,170 
1834       13,596 
1840      17,491 

Tronnioorks, — Saxony  had  in  operation  in  1844,  one  hundred  and  nine 
furnaces,  refineries  and  forges,  besides  many  establishments  for  working  iron, 
employing  4,500  workmen,  and  supporting  15,000  persons.  Also  thirty 
establishments  for  the  construction  of  machinery,  employing  1^0  work- 
men, and  supporting  4,000  persons.  Value  of  the  production  of  all  theses 
7;S75,000  firancs.I| 

Peai,  or  rather  the  gas  obtained  therefrom,  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  iron  and  puddled  steel  making,  at  the  furnace  of  Magdesprung,  in  the 
Hartz  mountains.lf 

Amber  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prietz  and  Wittenburg,  in  Prus* 
sian  Saxony,  in  a  bituminous  clay,  mixed  with  lignite.** 

*  MouTeroent  Conunorcul,  1845.  t  Mioinff  Journal,  8Ui  AprU,  1843. 

t  Mming  loonial,  Vol.  XII.  p.  90.  %  McCuUoeh,  Wittonbefg. 

11  Documenu  sur  le  Commerce  ext^riear,  No.  241.  Paris,  1846. 
T  Mininff  Jowmal,  Maxoh  7, 1846,  (ton  Report  ofU.  Goldenberg* 
**  Pr.  Ure'a  Dictionary  of  Arta,  fcc.  p.  47,  AvuBrictA  edition. 
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PROVINCB  OF  WESTPHALIA  IN  WESTERN  PRTJSSU. 

Two  coal-fidds  were  described  by  Professor  Sedgewick  and  Mr.  Murchi- 
8on,  in  1840. 

The  first,  or  productive  coal-fteld,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  pos- 
sesses common  characters  with  the  English  coal-fields.  It  is  affected  by 
many  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines,  which  have  thrown  the  productive  por- 
tions into  a  number  of  inegular  troughs,  ranging  in  the  direction  of  the 
strike,  east  north-east. 

The  lower,  or  unproductive  coal-field,  contains  only  thin  seams  of  coa], 
and  impressions  of  plants,  included  in  carboniferous  sandstones  and  coarse 
grits  of  great  thickness. 

In  tlie  opinion  of  the  above  named  geologists,  this  lower  or  unproductive 
division  of  the  coal-field,  is  lithologically  almost  identical  with  the  great  culm 
field  of  Devon,  and  resembles  it  also  in  its  numerous  impressions  of  small 
plants.  It  is  the  Flotzkhrer  Sandstein  of  the  German  geologists,  and  had 
been  regarded  by  them  as  the  highest  member  of  the  grey  wacke  or  selunan 
series ;  but  in  Von  Dechen's  map  it  is  placed  on  the  parallel  of  the  millstone 
gritofEagknd.* 

The  suiplus  coal  of  Westphalia  is,  distribatad  in  the  neighbounng  ooun- 
tries.  That  of  the  Rhenish  piorinces,  and  particularly  of  the  Regency  of 
Treves,  not  consttmed  in  mtnufacturing  operations,  is  transported  to  France, 
Bavaria,  Hesse,  and  Baden.  Large  quantities  of  coal  are  sent  to  Holland, 
from  Westphalia  and  tlM  Rhine.  The  district  of  Treves  sappLies  coal  to 
France,  and  Baden.  Coal  operations  within  this  province  are  canied  on 
with  the  greatest  actirity  in  the  itistrict  of  Arneberg. 

Pfwittcthn  #f  the  CM  Mmes  of  Wes^haUa. 


Ymm. 

PrtsiUii  Tons. 

English  Tmi  nearly. 

1819 

1,851^1 

370,»268 

1824 

1,829,222 

365,844 

1829 

2,611,402 

522,280 

1832 

475,168 

1834 

9,831,693 

765,777 

1835 

3,878,891 

775,778 

1830 

5,034,958 

1,006,991 

1840 

990,352 

1844 

1,000,000 

At  the  Buckeburg  fignite  beds  are  v^orked. 

RHSNISH  WESTPHALIA. 

BUvmimnis  tmd  siUcified  wood  near  Siegen.^^In  1837,  there  were  dit- 
covered,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoher-Seelbacbs-Kopf,  two  miles  from 
Siegen,  several  trunks  of  fossil  trees,  in  a  basaltic  turf,  or  conglomerate; 
-and,  in  1639,  the  Prussian  government  ordered  the  royal  administration  of 
mines  at  Bonn,  to  make  examinations  into  this  interesting  matter,  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  wae  ascertained  that^hig  position  was  1596  French  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  while  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  basalt  was  2/)21  feet 

In  the  progress  of  this  investigation,  it  was  seen  that  the  basaltic  conglo- 

^  Pnwawitingii  of  the  Gaological  Sooiaty  of  LoAdoo,  Vol.  Ql.  p.  801. 
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merate  coouined  bitominooB  wood,  of  a  fibrous  texture  and  fieqaentlj  of  a 
fliJky  lti0tre.  Id  the  same  conglomerate  was  also  diacovered  ailicified  wood; 
placed  for  the  most  part  upright,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fibreai 
They  are  commonly  long  fragments  of  trunks  of  trees;  aometimes  of  the 
length  of  fifteen  feet ;  and  generally  of  a  white  colour. 

Specimens  of  these  foasU  trees  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Goppeit, 
of  Breslau,  a  safant  well-Tersed  in  the  knowledffe  of  petrified  Yegeubleab 
He  reported  that  both  the  bituminous  and  silicified  wood  or  lignite  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  coniferas,  of  the  genua  Pine ;  but  of  species  which  are 
essentially  distinct 

The  same  bituminous  wood  occurs  in  the  lignites  at  Friesdorf,  near  Bonn, 
and  at  Salzhausen  in  Wetieraria.  This  species  having  much  analogy,  in  its 
anatomical  structure,  with  the  Pinus  larix,  or  Larch  of  the  living  Teg^tioo, 
has  received  from  M.  Goppert  the  name  of  Ptnites  frol^4anx. 

GRAND   0DCHT   OF   THE   RHINE.— RHENISH   PROVINCE   BELONGINO  TO 

PRUSSIA. 

Coal  Basin  ofSaarhruck  or  of  ike  iSbrre.— According  to  Means.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  and  Dufri^noy,  this  great  coal-field  exteoda,  along  the  aoathem 
loot  of  the  chain  of  the  Hundsruck,  from  north-east  to  aootb-weat,  over 
twenty-five  leagues  long  by  fixHu  four  to  seven  leaguea  in  breadth. 

This  formation,  like  those  in  the  interior  of  the  Voages,  is  deposited  in  a 
depression,  surrounded  by  transition  mounuins  and  others  of  the  gres  de 
Voiges.*  Messrs.  Sedgewick  and  Murehison  have  shown  that,  as  rdates  to 
the  geological  age  of  the  coal  formation  of  the  Rhenish  pi ovineea  of  Weal* 
phalia,  of  Belgium,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  in  lithological 
character  and  fossil  contents,  it  is  undistinguishable  from  the  coal-fidds  of 
England.  The  lowest  division  of  these  coal  measures  is  aflinned  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  great  culm  fiekl  of  Devon,  and  possesses  an  exact 
agreement  in  the  abundant  impressions  of  small  plants. 

The  leading  object  of  the  visit  of  these  gentlemen  to  these  provinces,  was 
to  ascertain  whether,  in  any  of  them  there  exists  a  group  of  strata  with  the 
Devonian  fossils,  in  a  position  intermediate  between  the  carboniferoosand 
Silurian  systems,  and  thus  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  Devonian  system. 
This  fact  was  satisfactorily  provedt 

The  districts  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  where  the  exphniatiom 
of  mines  is  most  vigorously  pursued,  are  those  of  Treves,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Dusseldorf. 

Heretofore,  the  coal  beds  are  only  remarkable  in  two  districts,  which 
have  been  named,  the  one  the  basin  of  La  Glane,  and  the  other  the  basin  of 
the  Sarre. 

SttbSasin  of  the  Giant. — ^This  basin  is  very  poor  in  combustible :  the 
coal  beds  are  almost  always  covered  by  a  foreign  substance  of  a  smutty  yd- 
low  or  dark  brown  colour,  which  matter  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  beds, 
and  often  incloses  sulphuret  of  zinc.  The  coal  is  generally  dry  and  of  bad 
quality,  and  serves  principally  for  burning  the  lime  with  which  it  is  found 
mixed. 

Sub-basin  of  the  Sarre,  or  of  Sarrebruck, — ^This  district  is  infinitely 
more  rich  than  the  preceding.  At  Duttweiler  are  known  thirty-two  coal 
beds;  and  in  the  entire  basin  they  do  not  count  less  than  103  beds,  whose 

*  EipHettieB  da  la  Carte  geoloriqae  en  France. 
tProceediagi  of  the  Geological  Soeietj  of  Londos,  May,  1840. 
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thicknesJB  varies  from  eighteen  inches  to  thirteen  feet  The  exphitaiion  is 
only  carried  on  in  thirty  adjoining  beds,  of  which  the  principal  one,  of  fifteen 
feet  thick,  is  known  from  Sarrebriick  even  to  Neukirchen. 

M.  Humboldt  states  that  in  this  coal-field  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  seams  of  coal,  exclusive  of  a  host  of  smaller  seams,  less  than  a  foot 
in  thickness.*  It  is  calculated  that,  in  continuing  th^  present  annual  ex« 
traction,  the  basin  of  Sarrebriick  can  still  furnish  a  supply  for  sixty  thousand 
years.t 

Basin  of  Sarrebruek,  or  Saarbruck. 

Depth  of  ike  Coal  Basin, — In  a  communication  to  the  celebrated  Von 
Humboldt,  the  excellent  geologist,  M.  Von  Dechen,  observes,  that  "  the 
depth  of  the  coal  measures  at  Mont  St.  Gilles,  Liege,  I  have  estimated  at 
3()50  feet  below  the  surface,  and  3250  feet  below  the  sea  level.  The  coal 
basin  at  Mons  lies  fully  1750  feet  deeper.;]:  These  depressions,  however, 
are  trifling,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  coal  strata  of  the  Sdar  river, 
[Saarbrijck.]  After  repeated  trials,  I  have  found  that  the  lowest  coal  strata 
known  in  the  county  of  Duttweiler,  near  Bettingen,  north-eastward  from 
Saar-louis,  dip  19,406  feet,  and  20,656  feet  under  the  level  of  the  sea." 
This  conclusion  exceeds  by  8000  feet  the  estimate  which  I  have  given  in 
the  text  of  Cosmos,  for  the  basin  of  Devonian  strata.  These  Belgian  coal 
measures,  therefore,  lie  as  iar  below  the  level  of  the  sea  as  Chimborazo  rises 
above  it;  at  a  depth  where  the  temperature  of  the  earth  must  be  435^  F.^ 

Lower  RkinC'^Sarrebruck  Coal, 

Prices,  ^c,  of  Coal — SaarbrUcken. — Stein  kohl,  or  stone  coal, — 1  fou- 
dreasSO  centners  of  1 10  lbs.  cost  at  the  mine  3  thai.  24  gros. ;  freight  and 
all  charges,  delivered  at  Coblentz,  4  thai.  Price  at  Coblentz  or  Niewid, 
7  thai.  24  gros.^225.  4dL  English,  which  is  equal  to  155.  2(/.  =93.64  per 
ton.  Deducting  from  22^  4d.  the  discount  of  15  per  cent,  is  net  I85.  lid. 
Further  transportation  to  iron  works  at  Hachenburg,  27  miles,  85.  Ad,; 
total,  275.  Sd,=per  ton  I85.  3J.=$4.42.  Price  of  Prussian  coal,  dehvered 
at  Sarrebriick,  in  1846,  65.  8(f.=$1.60  per  2000  lbs. 

Stone  Coal  at  Bingart, — The  price,  delivered  at  the  mine,  is,  for  30 
centners»10  florins^  I65.  8(/.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  Il5.=  f2.64  per  ton. 
In  1789,  the  tariff  on  the  importations  of  Sarrebriick  coal  by  France,  was 
16c.     In  1815,11c. 

The  cost  of  the  Rhine  steam  coal,  at  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  was 
recently  about  245.  per  ton  =$5.82. 

The  forges  of  the  Moselle  pay  for  the  coal  of  the  Saar  from  Ifr,  80c.  to 
2/r.  the  100  kilogrammes,  which  is  equivalent  to  from  145.  Qd,  to  165.=> 
from  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  English  ton. 

In  Westphalia  the  coal  costs,  upon  the  spot.  Is,  3^.= $1.75  per  ton  only. 

In  England  the  principal  iron  works  are  supplied  at  from  45.  6(1.  to  55. 
6dL  per  ton ;  thus  showing  one  great  cause  for  the  low  price  of  iron,  made 
in  that  country. 

*  Cosmos,  par  M.  Alex.  Von  Hamboldt 
tMottvement  Commercitl,  No.  S41,  1846. 

t  The  lowest  coal  measorea  in  the  Mona  diatrict  are  nauall/  estimated  to  descend  to  the 
depth  or  6000  feet. 
%  UumboJdt,  Cosmos. 
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Production. — ^Table  of  the  production  of  coal  in  the  Rhenisli  ProvinccB 
of  Pnissia,  according  to  official  returns : 


Yeara. 

PniniaD  tone. 

EDglifh  tOBt. 

1819 

1,165«957 

233,191 

1834 

M23,642 

284,728 

1829 

1,852,837 

370,567 

1832 

342,244 

1833 

389,016 

1834 

2,006,800 

401,760 

1835 

2,121,675 

424,336 

1839 

3,514,815 

702,963 

1840 

694,960 

1844 

700,000 

Eiporiation  of  Coal  from  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  rendered  into 

English  tons. 


To  France. 

To  France. 

To  Holland.        { 

Yean. 

Cbieflj  from 

SaarbrUck. 

Toni. 

Yeara. 

Chieflv  from 

SaarbrUck. 

Tona. 

Yeara. 

Chiefly  from 

Westphalia. 

Tons. 

1787 
1802 
1811 
1820 
1830 
1833 
1835 
1838 

9,856 
17,740 
24,640 
27,500 
74,000 
75,938 
89,000 
123,410 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1847 
11  mon*! 

156,300 
167,950 
169,610 
210,000 
205,000 
237,200 

184,636 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

231,500 
290,500 
324,000 
365,000 

In  the  collieries  of  Prussia,  the  rules  prohibit  the  workmen  from  ascend- 
ing and  descending  the  pits,  in  the  tubs ;  like  the  Cornish  and  Belgian 
mines,  the  access  was  solely  by  ladders,  until  recently.* 

Basin  of  the  Rhine. — Brown  Coal. — Dr.  Hibbert  has  communicated  the 
«  History  of  the  Extinct  Volcanoes  in  the  Basin  of  Neuwied."  In  the 
**  Eifel "  are  thin  patches  of  brown  coal  and  tertiary  clay.  Mr.  Horner  is  of 
opinion  that  the  brown  coal  of  the  Rhine  is,  probably,  of  the  age  of  the 
lacustrine  limestone  of  Aix  «n  Provence.t 

An  association  has  been  formed,  1846,  under  the  title  of  "the  lyAriin- 
court  Prussian  Zink  and  Coal  Company,"  with  a  view  of  working  some 
extensive  concessions  in  the  Prussian  territories,  on  leases  for  forty-five  years. 
One  of  these  positions  is  near  Dusseldorf,  and  consists  of  a  rich  coal-field, 
possessing  several  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  so  near  the  surface  as  to  render 
steam  power  unnecessary.  The  right  of  mining  extends  o?er  fifteen  thou- 
sand acres,  and  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  through  a  district  studded 
with  manufactories.} 

*  Annalea  dei  Minet,  1845.       t  Proceedinga  ofGeol.  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  455. 
X  Mining  Journal,  June,  1846. 
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PRUSSIAN  AND  GERMAN  PROVINCES  ON  THE  RHINE. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  descended  the  Rhine  from  Germany  into  the 
Netherlands,  by  Lobith.* 


Unusually  low  water 

Siport«d.                 I  ImporMd. 

Tmm. 

Gennanict 

oohuhor 

fiOkilograininM. 

Ton*. 

Tmn. 

1841 

1842 

1  1843 

2,738,518 
2,032,274 
1,680,600 

196,925 
101.610 

84,480 

636 
2,475 

The  amount  by  this  mode  of  transportation  is  annually  decreasing. 


Movement  of  coal  from  the  Pmriof  Mulhouse^  Upper  Rhine. 

Prom  Pronia  aad  Bavaria.  From  Franee. 

Tean.  Tons.  Tona. 

1841  -    .   -        4,740         .  .        77,199 

1842  -        -        4,570         .  .        76,471 

PROVINCE  OF  THE  RHINE  IN  WESTERN  PRUSSIA. 

Environs  of  Boft^Broum  Coai  Formation'-^  Tertiary  Age, — ^This  region 
has  been  illustrated  by  several  eminent  geologists,  among  the  last  is  Mr. 
Hornier.  In  many  particiilars  this  formation  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
great  tertiary  coal  area  of  North  America.  Like  that,  it  ia  made  np  of 
numerous  beds  of  sand,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  clay  of  different  qualities, 
and  clay  iron-ore,  in  layers  and  detached  masses,  horizontally  disposed,  or 
nearly  so. 

The  brown  coal  or  lignite  is  of  several  varieties,  from  a  friable  earthy 
subsunce,  to  jet,  and  wood  in  different  stages  of  bituminization,  burning 
with  a  bright  flame.  In  one  position  a  lignite  is  found  with  a  thin  powdery 
coating  of  amber ;  on  the  authority  of  M.  Von  Dechen. 

Varieties  of  silicified  wood  have  been  also  found,  which  on  examination, 
are  decided  to  be  dycotyledonous.  Much  difficulty,  of  course,  exists  in 
determining  the  identity  of  this  vegetation.  Professor  Lindfey  has,  however, 
satisfied  himself  as  to  a  few  genera.  One  of  these  is  the  cinnamon^  accom- 
panied with  the  leaves  of  some  kind  of  pahn.  These  plants  have  been  also 
found  in  a  lignite  formation  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  The  cinnamon  is  thought 
by  Professor  Lindley,  to  be  identical  with  a  species  now  inhabiting  China. 
A  species  of  Podocarpus,  appears  to  resemble  one  now  growing  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  at  Sincapore  in  Asia.  Hence,  it  is  inferred  that,  the  climate  of 
Bonn,  at  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  these  lignites,  approximated  to 
that  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  the  valleys  of  Nepal. 

Mr.  Brown  has  stated  that  all  the  specimens  of  wood  that  he  collected  at 
Friesdorf  are  coniferous ;  which  seems  to  point  to  a  temperate  rather  than 
to  an  equinoctial  climate. 

With  these  have  been  collected  the  remains  of  fishes,  shotts,  insects, 

*  Docameni  fur  le  commerce  exterieor;  Araooiation  AHemande,  Janvier,  1844.    Ibid. 
lian,1845. 
t  Tin  qaiiital  of  die  Aiioeiatioa  ia  50  kUcflraiuiMa  »  110  Iba.  Engliah. 
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repulei  and  qaadnipeds;  bat  we  canoot  idrert  to  them  more  paiticiilarlj 
here. 

At  Putxherg  are  at  least  six  beds  of  lignite,  which  have  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  iwenty-four  and  a  haJf  feet  At  another  place,  the  series 
amounts  to  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  beneath  basalt,  and  resting  on  trachyte. 
At  other  positions  the  beds  are  worked  to  a  much  greater  thickness. 

The  various  mines  of  brown  coal  in  the  district  of  Brtkhl  give  occupation 
to  about  1200  persons. 

The  microscopic  examinations  of  M.  Link  of  Berlin,  in  confirmation  of 
the  views  of  Mr.  Brown,  clearly  show  that  the  lignite  of  Bonn  contains  the 
wood  of  conifers.* 

The  lignite  of  Friesdorf^  near  Bonn«  consists  of  fossil  cooifera  of  the 
genos  pine;  according  to  M.  Goppert,  professor  at  Breslan.t 

WoUberg^  two  leagues  north-east  of  Bonn,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  exhibits  a  basaJtic  conglomerate,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  silici- 
fied  wood,  of  a  fibrous  texture.  With  these  also  occur  pieces  of  bitumin- 
ous wood,  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  pine  genus. 

The  price  of  stone  coal,  or  true  bituminous  ^mnU,  at  Bonn,  is  23ls.  gr.  per 
400ib.  B  per  ton  3<A.  8^.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  good  ;  very  similar 
to  the  best  Welsh  coal.     Its  flame  is  bright,  and  it  makes  excellent  cokes. 

Berg. — At  Cologne,  lignite  beds  are  extensive.  The  principal  deposit 
thirty  feet  thick  ;|  and  here  also  is  the  locality  of  the  pulverulent  variety  so 
valuable  in  painting.^  According  to  Mr.  Homer,  the  wood  in  the  brown 
coal  formations  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  is  sometimes  so  fresh,  and  so  little 
changed,  that  it  has  been  used  at  Viemich  for  timbers  in  the  mines.  As 
affording  some  due  to  the  relative  age  of  the  brown  coal  formation,  and  the 
volcanic  eruption  of  Siegberg,  this  geologist  announces  the  fact  of  his  having 
found  bitominized  wood  in  the  basaltic  t^ff,  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
wood  of  the  brown  coal  beds.|| 

PROVINCES  OF  POMERANIA  AND  EAST  PRUSSIA. 

Amber  with  Lignile. — On  the  Prussian  coast,  and  in  fact  in  Courhnd^ 
Livonia^  Pomerania,  Denmark,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Baltic  coast  from 
Memel  to  Dantzic,  tertiary  wood  or  lignites,  and  amber,'are  thrown  up  by  the 
waves,  or  occur  along  the  borders,  particularly  on  the  Prussian  side. 

Here  shafu  have  been  put  down  on  the  sea  coast,  which  reach  a  bed  of 
bituminous  or  brown  coal ;  and  from  thence  the  amber  is  obtained  in  con- 
siderable abundance.  It  is  used  in  the  fabrication  of  ornaments,  and  no 
slight  value  is  attached  to  large  transparent  specimens.  In  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin,  there  is  a  mass  weighing  eighteen  pounds;  and  vast 
quantities  are  preserved  in  many  of  the  German  collections.  Those  speci* 
mens  which  contain  insects,  and  other  organic  remains,  are  particularly 
valued.  To  the  geologist  and  naturalist  these  beautifully  preserved  forms 
possess  the  greatest  interest,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  species  are  un- 
known at  the  present  day.^f 

The  amber  in  the  lignite  beds  along  the  Prussian  coast,  is  a  substance  of 
some  commercial  importance,  in  the  aggregate ;  and  there  are  regular  mines 
of  it. 

•  Annalet  det  Minet,  Vol.  XVII.  t  Ibid.  Vol.  XVni.  p.  448. 

t  Hittory  of  FoMil  Fuel,  p.  477. 

i  Dr.  Macolloch  on  lignites,  Quarterly  Joamal  of  Science  and  the  Arta,  Vol.  XX.. 
H  Trana.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  IV.y  1S36.    T  AUui'a  ManiMl  of  Mineralogy. 
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Beneath  the  sand  and  day,  which  are  there  about  twenty  feet  thick,  is  a 
stratum  of  fossil  wood,  forty  or  fifty  feet  thick,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour. 
Parts  of  the  trees  thus  fossilized,  are  impregnated  with  amber,  which  ia 
sometimes  found  in  stalactites,  like  icicles,  hanging  from  them.  The  mines 
are  worked  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  and 
froni  the  circumstances  in  which  the  amber  is  found,  it  seems  plain  that  it 
originated  from  vegetable  juices.  The  large  specimen  referred  to  above, 
was  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  Lithuania. 

About  two  hundred  tons  of  amber  are  raised  annually,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  922,000  to  the  king.  The  portion  of  the  coast  from  whence  it  is  most 
abundantly  taken,  is  eight  leagues  in  lengthy  extending  from  Pillau  to 
beyond  Polangen. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  this  substance,  the  Bernstein  of  the  Germans^ 
It  is  agreed  that  it  is  <krived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  circum-* 
stance  of  its  occurring  in  beds  of  bituminous  wood.    According  to  M.  T. 
Aessi,  amber  is  a  resin  of  the  conifene. 

M.  Graffenauer,  in  a  monograph  on  timber,  addressed  to  the  Strasbourg 
Society  of  the  Sciences,  supposes  it  to  have  originated  in  extinct  species  of 
trees.* 

We  have  adverted  to  this  substance  as  intimately  connected  with  lignite 
deposits;  and  it  is  more  appropriate  here,  because  the  shores  of  East 
Prussia  furnish  the  largest  masses  in  the  world.t 

The  most  interesting  fact,  says  Dr.  Ure,  relative  to  this  vegeto-mineral,  is 
its  geological  position,  which  is  very  characteristic  and  wdl  determined^ 
It  belongs  to  the  plastic  clay  or  lignite  formation,  between  the  caicaire 
grossier  and  the  chalk.  In  Pomerania  it  belongs  undoubtedly  to  this  geo- 
logical period;  for  the  organic  matters  found  still  adhering  to  the  amber« 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  place  in  the  series. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  England,  amber  is  a  very  common  substance,  and 
is  there  washed  upon  the  beach,  accompanied  by  jet. 

The  insects  enclosed  in  amber  have  long  excited  an  interest  among  natu- 
ralists. Certain  families  occur  more  abundantly  therein  than  others.  Thus 
the  hymenoptera,  having  four  naked  membranaceous  wings,  as  the  bee  and 
wasp;  and  the  diptera,  having  two  wings,  as  gnats,  flies,  gad-flies,  6lc, 
Then  come  the  spider  tribe ;  some  eoUopterOy  or  beetles,  principally  of  the 
kinds  which  live  on  trees.  The  hpidoptera  ate  very  rare.  All  these  insects 
are  such  as  generally  sit  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  live  in  the  fissures  of  their 
bark. 

One  important  geological  fact  we  must  not  omit  to  remember : — none  of 
these  enveloped  insects,  so  beautifully  preserved,  have  yet  been  identified 
with  living  species.  But  it  has  been  observed,  in  general,  that  they  resemblft 
more  the  insects  of  warm  climates,  than  of  temperate  zones^ 

The  chief  commerce  in  Pomeranian  amber  is  with  Turkey.  A  good 
piece,  of  a  pound  weight,  fetches  50  dollars.  For  a  mass  weighing  13 
pounds,  $5000  were  offered,  and  was  expected  by  the  Armenian  roerc^nts 
to  bring  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  at  Constantinopl&| 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  amber  was  found  in  extraordinary  quantities,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  At  one  village,  Kahlberg,  an  amount  worth 
20,000  thakrs,  was  gathered  during  some  storms.  The  principal  depository 
of  amber  in  Pomerania  is  along  the  long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  between 
the  bay  or  lake  of  Cbrische  Han  and  the  Baltic. 

*  Mining  Review.  Vol.  YII.  p.  388.       t  Allan*!  Minnal  of  Minenlogy,  p.  289. 
t  Ure'i  Diotionarr  of  Arts. 
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Official  value  of  the  amber  exported  by  land  from  the  port  of  D&ntziek* 
in  1842,  725,000  francs,  »  ^^29^220  sterling,  >»  $140,300.  In  1843, 
680,000  francs,  «  ^£27,200  sterling,  —  9130,700. 

Professor  Goeppert's  researches  inform  us  that  all  the  Baltic  amber  is 
derived  from  conii'erous  trees,  which  approach  to  our  white  and  red  pine 
timber,  but  still  constitute  a  particular  species.  The  amber  tree  of  the 
former  world  [^inmtts  succifer]  had  a  richness  in  resin  with  which  none 
of  the  coniferous  tribes  of  the  present  world  will  bear  comparison,  in  as 
much  as  great  masses  of  amber  are  contained  not  only  within  and  upon  the 
bark,  but  also  between  the  rings  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
medullary'  rays,  which,  as  wdl  as  the  cells,  are  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  be  filled  with  ambreous  resin  of  a  whiter  or  yellower  colour  in  different 
places. 

*  Amongst  the  vegetable  matters  inclosed  in  amber,  we  find  both  male  and 
female  flowers  of  indigenous,  acicular-leared,  and  cupuliferous  trees ;  but 
several  other  species  indicate  a  vegetation  which  b  different  from  that  of  the 
present  coasts  and  plains  of  the  Baltic  sea.t 

In  the  valuable  report  of  M.  Goldenberg  to  the  minister  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  France,  on  the  products  of  German  industry  within  the 
limits  of  the  Zollverein,  the  author  observes, "  f  cannot  terminate  this 
article  without  citing  the  beautiful  works  in  amber,  opaque,  white,  and 
yellow,  that  some  artists  of  Dantzick  forwarded  to  the  exhibition  at  Beriin, 
in  August,  1844,  and  of  which  there  are  several  specimens  that  inclose 
antediluvian  insects."^ 

Since  the  foregoing  notes  were  transcribed,  we  have  read  Prof.  Goeppert's 
short  memoir  on  fossil  amber,  and  on  the  organic  remains  found  in  it.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  amber  was  chiefly  formed  during  the  period  of  the 
Molasse.  The  forests  in  which  the  tiees  grew  whence  this  substance  was 
derived,  were  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  what  is  now  the  bed  of 
the  Baltic.  With  the  commencement  of  the  diluvial  period,  this  forest  was 
gradually  destroyed,  and  the  amber  was  thus  drifted  to  the  south  and  south- 
west, on  the  coasts  and  in  the  countries  where  we  now  find  it 

Among  the  fragments  of  vegetable  matter  contained  in  this  substance, 
those  of  dicotyledonous  trees  are  chiefly  abundant,  and  the  tribe  of  Com/era 
no  doubt  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  amber  forest.  Of  pines  there  are  at 
least  four  species,  associated  with  many  others,  [i^ie  senera.]  Of  leaf-bear- 
ing trees,  we  find  five  genera ;  and  of  underwood,  EricacetB,  ^c,  forming 
in  the  whole  a  flora  comprising  forty-eight  species,  which  has  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  North  America.    There  was  also  a  cryptogamous  flora. 

The  fauna  of  this  period  was  extremely  numerous,  upwards  of  eight  Aim- 
dred  species  of  insects  having  been  discovered,  besides  the  remains  of 
Crusfacea,  Myru^oda^  Araehnidea,  tfc.  Only  a  few  hairs  and  feathers  of 
mammalia  and  birds  have  been  discovered,  and  none  of  amphibia  and  fishes. 

All  these  remains,  both  of  vegetables  and  animals,  exhibit  only  a  generic 
identity  with  existing  plants  and  animals,  and  are  not  specifically  the  same. 
The  most  nearly  allied  forms  occur  most  frequently  in  North  America. 
Several  of  the  species  exhibit,  however,  no  analogies  with  known  forms.^ 

*  Faits  Commerciaaz,  1843, 1844. 

t  CotiDOt,  Ales.  Von  Humboldt. 

t  AMOciatioo  Allemande — Rapports  sor  Pexpoaitioo  de  Berlin,  Feb.  and  March,  1846. 

%  Quarterly  Joarnal  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Majr,  1846,  p.  103. 
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NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  PROVINCES  OF  PRUSSIA. 

PRUSSIA  PROPER. 

The  insafficiency  of  cheap  and  easy  modes  of  communication  has  hereto- 
fore prevented  the  provinces  of  East  Prussia,  of  Pomerania,  Brandenbourg, 
and  Prussian  Saxony  from  fully  providing  their  supplies  of  bituminous  coal 
from  the  national  mines.  Consequently,  they  have  been  obliged  to  use 
English  coals  and  coke,  virhich  reach  them  through  Stettin,  in  Pomerania, 
and  other  ports  of  the  Baltic,  at  high  prices.*  Of  late,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  is  said  to  reach  the  Baltic  ports  from  the  southern  and  western 
provinces  of  Prussia.  The  following  statement  shows  the  growth  of  this 
foreign  coal  importation.  , 

Annual  Importation  of  Coal  from  Great  Britain  into  Prussian  ports.f 


Yean. 

Tont. 

Teara. 

Tona. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

1831 
1839 
1833 
1834 
1836 

16,966 
97,661 
94,068 

93,787 
43,676 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

43,660 
49,996 
60,401 
83,949 
89,684 

18}l 
1849 
1843 
1844 
1846 

116,996 

148,197 
96,306 

184,487 

The  following  table  represents  the  general  imporiation  of  coal  into  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  into  the  Zollverein. 


Prussian  Dominions. 

Tba  entire 
Zollverein4 

Yaaia. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1834 
1836 
1838 
1840 
1841 
1849 
1843 
1844 

166,000 
199,604 

193,947 

60,860 
69,370 
99,690 
176,110 
197,000 
187,960 
969,660 

Peat  in  Lower  Pomerania. — Has  the  appearance  of  fossil  wood,  but  con- 
sists of  very  thin  parallel  laroine :  fracture  conchoidal  and  shining :  structure 
compact,  and  exhibiting  no  traces  of  ligneous  structure.^ 

Port  of  Steitin,  in  Pomerania. — Import  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  year 
1844,  received  from  England,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 

Value    9,224,000  francs,  »  ^372^3711 
In  1842  5,450,000      «       »    220,115 

Lignite  with  amber,  at  Ranchen,  near  Konigs-Bergen-Prusse,  consists  of 
trees  of  the  family  conifera,  and  genus  pinite.tl 

Port  of  Memelf  in  East  Prussia. — English  coal  imported  into  Memel  in 
1842,  6921  tons;  value  105,000  francs. 


*  London  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  II.  pp.  90,  870. 

)  Mottvem^nt  Comroerciaf  snr  {'exposition  de  Berlin,  1846. 


t  PariiameoUry  Records. 


%  M.  Link,  Academy  of  Berlin.        II  DocameoB  sur  le  Commerce  ext^rienr,  Blara,  1842S. 
T  Annales  dea  Mines,  tome  XVIII.  p.  449. 
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Coal  Trade  ofDamtzick,  or  Danizig.^ 


Impoitatton  from  Great  BrlulD.        | 

Bzportation  by 

land, 
ue. 

• 

To  Da. 

Value.          J 

ToDa. 

Va 

Duty  in  1839  on 

Tean. 

Franca. 

merlinf. 

Franca. 

Sterlinf. 

for'n  imported  coala, 
Ij  per  ceDtner,  about 
3«.  per  ton,  English, 
=  110.79,  U.  S. 

1849 
1843 

4,778 
9,493 

129,806 

£5,199 

753 
3,290 

30,300 

dSl,919 

PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS. 

System  of  RaUroads  in  1846. — Eleven  principal  routes,  1063  miles; 
opened  for  traffic,  701  ini]e8,-HM>8t  per  mile  j^9,400,  average  of  600  miles 
costing  ^5,640,000.     Several  other  lines  are  projected. 

Miscellaneous  notes. — ^The  first  steam  engine  for  mining  purposes  was 
established  in  Prussia  H 1780.  The  first  stean  engine  was  placed  in  Holland 
in  1774 :  in  the  mine  of  Litry,  in  France,  in  1749 ;  and  in  those  of  Belgium 
in  1740.t  The  first  steam  engine  for  raising  water  from  the  Belgian  coal 
mines  was  in  1725,  near  Charleroi^  and  another  near  Mons,  about  the  year 
1735. 


The  area  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  is 
By  return  in  1837, 
Its  population  heing,  in  1835, 
in  1837, 


106,302  square  miles, 
107,937  British  square  miles, 

13,800,000  persons, 

14,157,573      « 


MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA.! 

In  a  metallurgic  point  of  view,  Prussia  is  divided  into  five  districts,  which 
are:  I.  Brandenbourg;  II.  Silesia;  III.  Saxe  Thuringia;  IV.  Westphalia, 
and  V.  the  Provinces  of  the  Rhine. 

I.  The  District  of  Brandenbourg,  comprising  Pomerania  and  the  Duchy 
of  Posen,  is  the  richest  in  iron  of  all  the  Prussian  provinces.  The  coal  employed 
in  the  iron  works  comes  from  England  and  Silesia.  In  Pomerania,  in  1845, 
were  eight  high  furnaces,  forges,  and  foundries. 

II.  Silesia.  In  Lower  Silesia,  only  wood  is  employed :  in  Upper  Silesia, 
both  wood  and  coke ;  and  in  the  iron  works  of  Gleivitz  was  constructed,  in 
1795,  the  first  furnace  with  coke  on  the  European  continent. 

By  the  report  of  the  Royal  Administiation  of  the  Mines  in  Prussia,  in 
1841,  there  were  in  the  Silesian  provinces  of  Breslau,  Liegnitz,  and  Oppeln, 
seventy-four  foundries  of  iron,  and  seventy-nine  high  ftirnaces.    Of  the  latter, 

59  co&saroed  wood, 
12        «         coke, 

3        '*        coal, 

5        *'         mixed  fuel. 

The  production  fit>m  these  furnaces  was  68,600  tons  pig  iron,  whose 
value,  at  the  works,  was  15,622,206  francs,  »  ;e631,397,  =  $3,015,065. 

^  Docaoiens  tnr  le  Commerce  ext^rieur,  Janvier  et  Joillet,  1844. 

t  Balletin  de  la  CommiMion  Centrale  de  SUtintiqae  de  Belgium,  1843. 

%  Tnitfc  de  la  Ftbricttion  de  la  Fonte  et  do  Fer,  Paris,  Dec.  1845. 
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in.  LowtT  Saze  Tkttringia,  contpins  ooal  and  lignite  mines,  but  only 
emp}oj  wood  in  the  meiallurgic  processes. 

IV.  Westphaliaf  possesses  coal  works  in  abnndance,  yet  cbiefly  employs 
wood  in  the  fbrnaces,  and  refines  the  iron  both  with  coal  and  with  charcoal, 
at  the  works  adjacent  to  the  collieries.  This  country  draws  pig  iron  from 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  firora  England. 

V.  District  of  ike  Rhins. — Vegetable  combustibles  are  still  used  in  the 
furnaces,  and  no  furnaces  have  been  specially  erected  for  the  employment 
of  coke,  [1840]  but  it  is  frequently  used  mixeid  with  charcoal. 

Table  of  production  and  fabrication  of  all  descriptions  of  iron  in  the  years 
1835  and  1841,  within  the  five  metallurgic  districts  of  Prussia,  reduced  to 
English  tons. 


Yean. 

Branden- 
bottrg. 

Bileiia. 

Basse  Baza. 

Westpbalia. 

Bas  Rbln. 

Total. 
Tons. 

1836 
1841 

2,764 
18,134 

49,662 
77,426 

6,044 
7,369 

10,253 
28,006 

73,064 
97,666 

140,767 
228^79 

Employment  of  Iran  Wire  Cables  in  the  coed  pits  where  steam  engines  are 

fused. 

M.  le  Bergmeister  Klotz  has  published  a  note  in  the  **  Archiv.  sikr  Mine- 
ralogie"  which  article  has  been  translated  by  M.  Ch.  Combes. 

'Hie  translator  states  that  twisted  iron  wire  cables  have  been  introduced 
in  the  shafts  of  extraction  in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz.  The  economy  in  the 
costs  of  extraction  resulting  from  these  wire  cables,  compared  with  those 
formerly  made  of  hemp,  soon  deternrined  the  engineers  and  proprietors  of 
the  mines  of  Saxony,  of  Prussia,  and  almost  all  Germany,  to  adopt  them. 
In  France  they  have  been  slow  to  follow  this  example.  The  economical 
details,  very  circumstantially  presented  in  M.  Klotz's  notice,  appear  to  call 
for  the  attention  of  proprietors  of  mines,  and  of  manufacturers  of  wire,  in  all 
countries;  and  we  present  the  readers  of  this  volume  with  some  valuable 
practical  results,  obtained  under  the  supervision  of  the  Prussian  mining 
engineers,  which  are,  probably,  perfectly  new  to  them. 

Hempen  Cables, — ^Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  the  providing  and 
maintenance  of  the  **  cables  of  extraction,**  in  several  of  the  collieries  in  the 
district  of  Essen  and  Werden,  in  Prussia,  were  given  to  the  enterprise  and 
competition  of  the  manufacturers  of  hempen  ropes ;  their  remuneration  con- 
sisting of  a  price  agreed  on  for  each  100  scheffel  [a  147.9  English  bushels] 
of  cold  extracted  from  the  mine,  or  shafl. 

The  names  of  those  collieries,  their  depth  of  shaft,  and  the  prices  paid  for 
the  service  of  those  hempen  cables,  are  as  follows : 

That  of  Saelzer,  whose  vertical  shaft  is  216  Engl,  feet  deep,  and  that  of 
Neue  Aack,  which  is  308  feet,  Engl,  deep,  paying  fr.  0.3608  =  3 Jrf.  (three 
pence  halfpenny)  =  f  0.07  per  100  scheffel  [=  147.9  Engl,  bushels]  =  about 
five  tons.  These  terms  are  equivalent  to  ^  of  one  penny  Engl,  or  90.01  y% 
American  currency,  per  ton,  as  cost  or  service  of  the  hempen  cables. 

The  colliery  of  Wische,  for  a  vertical  shaft  of  81' lachters  =  152.604 
metres  [==  600  English  feet,]  paying  fr.  0.4638  [=  4.494rf.  =  $0.09]  per 
each  hundred  scheffels.  This  is  equivalent  to  ^ths  of  one  penny,  or  90.01^% 
per  ton,  for  use  of  the  ropes. 

That  of  the  Kuntswerk,  whose  shaft  is  46  lachter  =  152.6  metres  [= 
283  EngL  feet,]  paymg  2  silbergros  6  pfennigs  =  fr.  0.3092  [=  3  pence 
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Engl.  =  90.06  American,]  per  100  8clieffel&  This  charge  is  eqninlent  to 
^  of  a  penny  or  90.0 1  y'^  per  ton. 

Subseqnentlj,  the  pnce  was  lowered,  in  this  case,  =  3f^  English,  = 
•0.04y^  per  100  scheffels.  Therefore  the  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
hempen  ropes  was  reduced  to  -^  of  a  penny,  or  $0.00.88  per  ton.  But,  it 
is  added,  at  this  last  price,  the  contractor  of  cables  suffered  a  loss,  which  he 
was  able  to  prove. 

The  colliery  of  Braui  in  Kupers  wiese  has  had  for  several  years  a  con- 
tract which  still  subsists,  by  which  it  pays  for  the  extraction  of  each  100 
scheffels,  by  an  inclined  shaft,  of  39  lachter  [=240  feet,]  3.59M.  Engl.  = 
7y\  cents.    This  sum  is  equal  to  0.7  I9d.  =  90.01  y^'^  per  ton. 

Without  following  M.  Klotz  through  the  details  of  Uie  comparative  value, 
weight,  durability,  cost,  and  power  of  the  wire  cables,  at  all  the  shsfts,  we 
will  select  the  first  only,  the  colliery  of 

Baker  and  Neiu  AaeJL 

1.  RtsvUs  with  the  hempen  cMts. — In  1833,  two  cables  were  placed  in 
these  shafts,  which  lasted  six  months  and  fourteen  days.  They  cost  917  fr. 
[=  ;f37,]  and  raised  19,645  tons  of  coal.  Thus  the  expense  was  ^  of  a 
penny  =  90.00|^  cent  per  ton. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1834,  two  other  new  hempen  cables  were 
placed  in  the  shaft,  which  lasted  six  months  and  seventeen  days,  and  the 
charges,  amount  of  work,  and  expense  per  ton,  were  about  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

A  third  and  last  set  of  hempen  ropes  lasted  eight  months  and  a  half;  and, 
calculating  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  author,  the  expenses  amounted  to 
0.54  penny  =  1.08  cent  per  ton,  of  coal  raised. 

ReguUs  with  the  annealed  wire  cables.^-ln  1835  the  first  two  cables  of 
this  description  were  adopted  at  this  colliery.  The  two,  together,  were  931 
feet  in  length:  weighing  896  livres  [=988 lbs.]  one  of  Stem  lasted  one 
year  three  months  and  twenty-four  days.  The  expense  per  each  100  scheffel 
amounted  to  fr.  0.0655  =  0.126(1  =  90.00y3^,  per  ton.  The  other  lasted 
fourteen  months,  and  the  charges  per  ton  were  0,l6d,  =  0.32  cent 

Results  with  un^annealed  wire  ropes. — In  1838,  two  cables  of  this  kind 
were  fixed,  which  lasted  eleven  months ;  their  cost  and  expenses  formed  a 
charge  on  the  coal  produced,  of  only  penny  0.089,=  ct.  0.178  per  ton. 

On  comparing  these  four  resulu,  their  proportionate  expense  on  the  ex- 
traction of  the  coal  is  as  follows : 

Penny.       CU 

1.  Contract  with  the  hempen  rope  manufacturers,  0-70=1.40  per  ton. 

2.  Expense  when  using  hempen  >  Ist  and  j2d  set,  0.45=0.90  7 

cables,  S  3d  set,  0.54=  1.08  S  ^ 

3.  Expense  when  using  annealed  I  Ist  cable,        0.126=0.25  I        . 

wire  cables,  /  2d  cable,         0. 160=0.32  f  ^^  ^^ 

*•  "^iSSwt:" j  ""•"-^'ope^         0.089=0.178  per  ton. 

Colliery  of  Ver.  Henriette. 

Result  with  hempen  eables.-^ln  1835-6,  two  hempen  cables  lasted  six 
months  and  a  half.  The  cost  on  the  amount  of  coal  raised  in  that  time  was 
fr.  0.4329  per  100  scheffel  =  d,OM  =  ct.  1.68  per  ton. 

Result  with  annealed  wire  cables. — ^In  June,  1836,  two  wire  cables  were 
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fixed  at  ibefle  mines;  whieh,  after  having  broken  five  times,  were  laid  aside 
at  the  end  of  four  months,  eleven  days,  of  work. 

The  extraction  of  coal  cost,  during  this  time,  paying  first  cost,  fr.  0.2061 
per  100  schefTel ;  which  is  equivalent  to  dO.4,  =  ct  0.8  per  ton. 

Two  other  wire  cables  were  next  introduced,  and  endured  six  months 
and  three  weeks,  and  were  removed  after  having  broken  eleven  tiroes.  The 
expenses  attending  the  raising  the  coal,  during  this  second  period,  including 
first  cost,  was  remarkably  low,  being  only  fr.  0.1277  per  147  bushels,  which 
is  equal  to  d.  0.247,  =  ct  0.494  per  ton,  on  the  quantity  raised. 

Result  with  vn-anntaUd  wire  cables, — In  May,  1837,  cables  of  this  kind, 
from  the  Hartz,  were  next  adjusted ;  which  lasted  nearly  unto  the  end  of 
1638,  or  eighteen  months.  The  expenses,  per  ton,  of  coal  raised  were  now 
reduced  to  d,  0.049,  =  ct.  0.09a 

Recapitulation.  Penny.  Ct. 

2.  Cost  of  raising  coal  with  hemp  cables,  0.84=  1.68  per  ton. 

3.  "  with  annealed  wire  cables,  \  q  047^0  494  1  ^  ^^ 

4.  ''  with  un-annealed  wire  cables,  0.049=0.098  per  ton. 
The  average  proportionate  results  of  2, 3  and  4,  of  these  and  other  mines 

of  the  district,  are  represented  by  the  figures  or  numbers,  100  :  38  :  13. 

Wire  Ropes  in  the  Mining  District  of  the  Hartz. 

In  an  address  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  by  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  communicating  some  things  that  came  under  his  notice  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  mining  district  of  the  Hartz,  the  subject  of  wire  ropes  is 
particularly  adverted  to.  The  opinion  of  so  experienced  an  authority  being 
of  no  slight  value,  we  give  it  in  the  following  extracts : 

<<In  the  mines  of  the  Hartz  nothing  engaged  my  attention  more  than  the 
universal  employment  of  wire  ropes,  for  drawing  the  ores  and  waste  from 
underground.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
in  the  economy  of  mines  that  has  for  some  time  been  made;  and  as  it  is 
but  now  beginning  to  make  progress  in  this  country,  I  am  induced  to  notice 
it,  in  the  hope  that  what  experience  may  have  been  gained  in  Cornwall  may 
be  gathered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society :  that  the  matter  may  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  results  made  more  generally  known. 

"  The  merit  of  this  invention  is  due  to  M.  Albert,  the  able  and  enlightened 
principal  officer  of  the  mining  administration  at  Clausthal,  who  gave  his 
zealous  attention  to  this  subject ;  and  after  overcoming  many  difficulties, 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  perfect  state.  The  first  infor« 
mation  respecting  the  use  of  wire  ropes,  afforded  to  the  English  miner,  was 
by  Count  Brenner,  Oberberg  Hauptman  (the  title  of  the  chief  director  of 
the  mines  of  a  coantry)  of  Hungary,  by  a  paper  which  he  communicated  to 
the  British  Association  at  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1838,  at  the  meeting  o( 
which  he  was  present,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to  read  it  for  hiin* 
The  subject  did  not  appear  to  attract  the  attention  it  deserved ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  return  of  Professor  Gordon  from  Germany,  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  improvement 

«  Of  late,  several  persons  have  engaged  in  the  manufiicture,  and  great 
rivalry  seems  to  exist  as  to  claims  to  patents,  and  to  superiority  of  quality. 
Some  are  in  use  in  Cornwall,  and  there  may  now  have  been  time  enough 
to  have  gained  a  certain  degree  ^of  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  investi- 
gation. 
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**  In  the  Hartz  ikm  diameter  of  the  wires  appean  so  small,  when  compared 
with  what  one  has  been  used  to  look  at,  as  to  wear  a  very  remarkable  appear- 
ance. The  saring  of  expense,  when  compared  with  the  use  of  hempen 
ropes,  is  stated  to  he  very  great.  Those  I  saw  were  made  of  twdre  wires ; 
but,  for  great  depths,  the  upper  part  is  somewhat  stronger.  The  poDejs 
over  the  shaft  are  seren  or  eight  ieet  in  diameter ;  and  some  stress  is  laid 
on  this,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  a  fair  trial  of  these  ropes  to  work  them 
orer  pulleys  of  much  smaller  diameter.  I  was,  howerer,  surprised  when  I 
▼isited  the  iron  works  at  Ilsenberg,  at  Rothehutte,  and  at  Konigshutte,  to 
find  wire  ropes  used  on  cranes  in  the  foundries,  and  in  machines  for  raising 
iron  ores  perpendicularly  in  train  wagons  to  the  lop  of  high  fiimaces.  In 
these  cases,  the  barrels  on  which  the  ropes  wound,  and  the  pulleys  ever 
which  they  worked,  were  necessarily  very  small  in  diameter.  They  seemed 
as  pliant  as  they  need  be,  and  to  have  sustained  no  injury  in  use.  I  was 
informed  that  for  such  purposes  the  ropes  were  formed  of  a  greater  number 
of  smaller  wires,  by  which  it  was  found  that  they  endured  the  bending  to  a 
more  acute  angle,  without  injury.  I  notice  this,  to  show  that  they  maj  be 
adapted  to  almost  every  use  to  which  cordage  is  applied." 

The  author  suggests  that  oxidation  of  the  wire  ropes  might  probably  be 
prevented  by  a  process  now  much  used  in  France,  which  is  by  coating  iron 
with  zinc,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  covered  with  tin  in  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plate.  This  is  termed  galvanising  the  iron,  and  is  very  successful  in 
protecting  it  from  rust  It  is  commonly  applied  to  wire  work  that  is 
exposed  to  the  weather,  such  as  trellis  work  for  gardens,  &c ;  and  is  per- 
formed after  the  wire  is  woven  into  the  forms  required,  and  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  It  unites  or  solders  the  joints  or  crossings;  gives  the  whole  a  Tery 
pleasing  appearance,  and  is  effectual  in  preserving  it  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  This  is  more  especially  applicable  for  wire  ropes  that  are  extended 
in  a  rigid  state ;  snch,  for  instance,  as  standing  rigging. 

Wire  Ropes  in  the  Engtish  CoUieries. 

Since  the  foregoing  communication  was  made,  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
has  taken  place  on  tl^  employment  of  these  cables  as  a  substitute  for  hemp 
in  the  English  mines.  Much  information  has  been  elicited  by  means  of 
various  correspondents  in  the  Mining  Journal  and  other  works  devoted  to 
the  occasional  consideration  of  such  matters. 

An  objection  to  their  use  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  pitmen,  and  much 
opposition  has  been  made  to  their  adoption,  without,  as  it  appears,  adequate 
grounds,  except  on  account  of  their  novelty. 

This  has  been  fully  shown  in  a  trial  at  law,  20th  of  July,  1844,  at  Du^ 
bam.  The  question  between  the  parties  at  issue  was  chiefly  whether  the 
wire  rope  used  at  the  Wingate  colliery,  and  by  which  the  men  were  lowered 
to  their  work,  was  fit  and  proper  for  that  purpose  or  not 

It  appeared  that  the  use  of  wire  rope  in  the  English  collieries  dated  only 
since  the  end  of  the  year  1842,  when  they  were  introduced  in  various  paru 
of  the  northern  coal-field;  both  in  working  inclines  and  in  raising  coals  from 
the  pits.  Those  used  on  the  inclines  were  chiefly  round :  while  those  of  the 
collieries  were  made  JifOiy  for  the  greater  facility  of  rolling  them  on  the 
drum. 

The  rope,  used  at  the  Wingate  colliery,  oompkined  of,  consisted  of  96 
wires,  and  was  worked  in  conjunction  with  another  rope  of  144  wires 

On  account  of  the  giving  way  of  some  of'the  wires  of  the  first  mentioned 


fo|>e,  the  workmen  refused  to  descend  to  their  work.  It  was,  however,  aub- 
nitted  to  a  lest  of  ten  tons  weight,  and  a  portion  of  it  to  a  strain  of  upwards 
of  nineteen  tons ;  although  the  usual  weight  required  was  only  three  tons 
and  a  half  It  was  on  the  scale  of  one  cwt.  to  four  fathomsssfour  and 
two-thirds  lbs.  to  each  foot,  and  was  considered  capable,  when  new,  of  sus- 
taining a  weight  of  twenty-seven  tons.  Evidence  was  adduced  that  nine 
wire  ropes  had  given  way  in  the  Coxhoe  and  Jar  row  collieries ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  wire  ropes  were  used  at  various  collieries 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  they  were  generally  looked  upon  as  much 
Safer  than  hemp :  that  they  were  better,  and  that  any  symptom  of  weakness 
was  sooner  perceived. 

The  cohesion  in  the  wires  in  the  twisted  ropes  is  such,  that  the  fracture 
of  a  wire  originally  continuous  does  not  essentially  weaken  the  strength  of 
the  rope,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  fibres  of  which  the  several  strands 
of  a  hempen  rope  are  composed,  do  not  consist  of  continuous  threads 
througliout,  but  are  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  pieces,  which  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  few  feet  in  length  each. 

The  decision  of  the  jury,  in  this  case,  and  the  valuable  evidence  produced, 
appear  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  wire  rope  over  that  manufactured 
of  hemp.* 

Wire  ropes,  both  fiat  and  round,  are  now  in  use  in  the  English  collieriea, 
of  the  kinds  patented  by  Smith  and  by  Newall  &  Co.  At  the  beginning  of 
1844,  at  the  Gosforth  colliery,  Newcastle,  two  flat  wire  ropes,  made  by 
Newall  &  Co.,  were  in  daily  use :  their  weight,  in  proportion  to  hemp, 
being  as  21  cwt.  to  47  cwt,  and  the  power  of  drawing  increased  by  about 
SO  tons  a  day.  One  at  Ince  colliery,  Wigan,  had  been  in  use  eight  months 
without  deterioration.  Those  at  Rainton  colliery,  after  seventeen  months 
woik,  remained  in  excellent  condition. 

Several  other  collieries  had  been  using  flat  wire  ropes  for  more  than  a 
year,  without  depreciation  of  their  capability.  Others  are  mentioned  which 
have  been  in  constant  use  during  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  months, 
uninjured.  Their  cheapness  and  durability  are  asserted,  by  practical  man- 
agers of  mines,  to  exceed  greatly  those  of  hemp.  On  the  Duiiiam  and  Sun- 
derland railway  were  thirty-seven  miles  of  wire  ropes;  some  of  which, 
according  to  the  engineer,  had  been  at  work  two  years, — three  times  the 
duration  of  hemp  ropes, — and  are  still  in  use  and  apparently  very  good. 

Wire  ropes  first  came  into  notice  about  the  year  1836,  since  which  time 
both  round  and  flat  cables  are  in  common  use  in  the  English  collieries,  both 
for  shads  and  inclined  planes :  for  the  latter  of  which  they  are  especially 
adapted.t 

We  perceive,  however,  that  this  subject  is  still  open  to  discussion,  and  by 
no  means  settled.  It  has  been  charged  against  the  iron  pit  ropes  that  fre- 
quent accidents  and  k)ss  of  life  have  occurred  from  their  breaking;  and  it  is 
even  said  that  the  flat  hempen  ropes  are  coming  into  oise  again.  The  col- 
liers observe  that  *'the  hempen  ropes  give  notice  before  they  break,  btit  the 
iron  ones  do  not.''{ 

Iron  TFire  Cables  in  France. 

The  utility  of  this  invention  has  been  carefully  investigated  in  France. 
Among  other  articles  on  this  head,  during  the  year  1845,  in  the  Annalesdes 

*  Mining  Joarnal  of  London,  Aogoit'Sd,  1844. 

t  Dunn's  Uistory  of  the  Coal  Trade,  1844,  p.  61.  t  Mining  Joorot]  of  London,  Jan. 
8d,  1846. 
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Mines,  is  a  useful  one  on  the  fiibrication  and  employment  of  these  cables  by 
M.  Cacarri6,  mining  engineer,*  and  another  memoir  on  the  same  sobjeel  by 
M.  Pemollett 

Wire  Rapt$  and  Cables  in  America, 

These  hare  been  introduced,  in  some  cases,  successfully,  in  the  United 
States.  In  July,  18J9,  a  wire  rope,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  was  applied  to 
one  of  the  hoisting  machines  of  the  Philadelphia  tobacco  warehouses. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal  contains  an  account,  dated  September, 
1843,  by  J.  A.  R^ebiing,  G.  E.,  of  his  introducing  wire  ropes  on  the  Inclined 
PUmet  in  Pennsylvania. 

Three  wire  ropes,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  3400  feet,  4i  inches  in 
circumference,  were  put  in  operation  on  the  inclined  plane  No.  III.,  of  the 
Alleghany  porUge  railroad,  in  1842 ;  and  were  used  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  season  and  the  whole  of  the  year  1843.  The  hempen  ropes,  hereto- 
fore used,  were  8^  inches  circumference,  made  of  the  best  Russian  or  Ital- 
ian hemp;  and  could  not  be  trusted,  in  safety,  longer  than  one  season. 
Another  wire  rope,  5100  feet  long,  in  four  pieces,  was  about  to  be  laid  down 
on  Plane  No.  X. 

The  first  wire  rope  placed  on  this  line,  or  in  connection  with  it,  was  600 
feet  long,  31  inches  in  circumference,  and  had  been  already  in  operation 
two  years  or  seasons,  at  Johnstown,  January  1,  1844. 

Two  more  iron  wire  ropes  were  put  in  work  in  184%  one  at  Holliday^ 
burg,  the  other  at  Columbia,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  engineer  asserts  that 
wire  cables  deserve  all  the  preference  usually  assigned  to  them  over  hempen 
ones,  where  the  former  are  placed  in  exposed  situations,  and  where  great 
strength  and  durability  are  required.  In  the  ropes  in  question  the  indivi« 
dual  wires,  as  well  as  the  strands  and  ropes,  were  separately  coated  with 
varnish  during  the  manu&cture. 

The  saving  by  wire,  instead  of  hempen  ropes,  in  1844,  is  reported}  to  be 
91,465  per  annum  for  each  plane,  or  914,650  annually  for  the  ten  planes 
of  the  Alleghany  portage  railway.^ 

Wire  Tiller  Ropes  in  the  United  States. — By  an  article  quoted  from  the 
"Cincinnati  Republican''  in  1340,  it  appeared  that,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year,  264  steamboau  on  the  western  rivers  had  adopted  the  use  of  wire  tiller 
ropes ;  although  it  was  only  eighteen  months  since  their  first  introduction. 
The  wire  tiller  rope  of  the  steamer  "  Commerce,"  which  rope  had  been 
heated  red  hot  for  at  least  an  hour,  came  out  of  the  fiery  ordeal  without  the 
least  injury.ll 

Wire  ropes  for  the  shafts  and  inclined  planes  in  the  collieries  around 
Pottsville,  are  in  use ;  but  opinion  is  divided  on  their  utility. 

•  AnnalM  det  Minef ,  1844,  Lir.  III.  p.  495  to  604.  t  Ibid,  Liv.  IV.  p.  133. 

X  American  Railroad  Journal,  December,   1843.    Joamal  of  the  Franklin  Inatitnle  of 
Philadelphia,  Janaarj  1,  1844.    Mining  Journal  of  London,  April  27,  1844. 
i  Hunt'i  Merchant's  Magazine,  Art.  ll.  Aogoat,  1845,  p.  132.   , 
U  Uasard's  United  Sutei  Regiater,  April,  1840. 
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Rhenish  Bavaria,  Palaiinate  of  the  Rhine. — The  coal  of  this  Rhenish 
province,  of  course,  is  not  at  present  available  in  Bavaria  proper ;  the  dis- 
tance being  too  great.* 

Rhenish  Bavaria  exports  coal  to  France.  Manj  coal  mines  are  worked 
in  this  country,  which  includes  the  extensive  coal  basin  of  the  vaUejf  of 
the  Glane. 

This  coal  is  bituminous,  and  of  good  quality,  according  to  Mr.  Burr. 
Near  Bingart  it  is  procured  at  the  depth  of  1 12  feet.  The  seam  does  not 
exceed  two  feet  in  thickness ;  but  it  appears  that  in  this  vicinity,  which 
forms  the  northern  termination  of  the  coal-field,  the  beds  thin  out,  as  they 
rise  to  the  suHace.  At  Saarbrucke,  a  seam  of  coal  is  worked  which  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  rich  codLJield 
of  the  Sarftf  which  forms  a  separate  basin  from  that  of  the  Qlane,  and  lies 
some  distance  to  the  south  of  it.f 

Estimated  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1844,  60,000  tons  ;|  but  subse- 
quent returns  show  an  amount  of  60,000  tons,  from  about  forty  principal 
coal  mines. 

This  monarchy  contains  .28,435  square  miles ;  population  4,300,000 
persons. 

BAVARIA  PROPER. 

Territory  of  the  Danube  and  Maine. — A  considerable  number  of  coal 
mines  are  in  operation ;  but  there  exists  such  an  immense  quantity  of  wood 
in  the  Bavarian  forests,  that  the  quantities  of  coal  produced  are  compara- 
tively inconsiderable ;  not  being  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  might  easily 
amount  to,  if  required.^ 

Messrs.  Sedgewick  and  Murchison,  in  describing  their  sections  of  the 
tertiary  formations  of  Bavaria,  remark  no  less  than  three  or  four  distinct 
zones  of  coal  or  lignite,  separated  from  each  other  by  sedimentary  deposits 
of  enormous  thickness.|| 

A  grand  canal  is  now  in  progress  through  Bavaria,  to  connect  the  Danube 
with  the  Rhine,  and  consequently  to  unite  the  Black  Sea  with  the  German 
Ocean ;  a  work  of  immense  importance  to  this  country  and  to  the  commerce 
of  Europe.  The  Brst  railroad,  with  steam  carriages,  introduced  upon  the 
Continent,  was  opened  \j\  1835,  between  Nuremburg  and  Furth,  and  simi- 
lar projects  have  been  subsequently  carried  into  effect  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Peai. — Emphymmt  of  Peat  in  the  Iron  works  of  Weiherhammer^ 

This  peat  is  procured  from  the  numerous  tourbieres  of  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
which  are  worked  during  the  fine  season,  and  the  turf  is  left  to  dry  for  six 
months :  then  it  is  stored,  but  is  not  employed  in  the  iron  works  until  a  year 

*  CoiT«ipondeiit  oFtbe  Timet,  March,  1843.     t  Moovemant  Commereitl,  1845,  No.  241. 
t  Mining  Reriew,  No.  IX.  ^  MoCulloch,  BtTaha. 

II  Prooeedingt  Geological  Society  of  LoadoD^  Vol.  I.  p.  168. 
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after  it  has  been  dag.    The  peat  is  of  good  qaalitj,  compact,  heavy,  yet 
containing  no  more  than  from  3J  to  5  per  cent,  of  ashea 

At  the  Weiherhamroer  works  are  two  puddling  furnaces,  one  of  which  is 
generaUy  in  activity.  The  puddled  iron  is  converted  into  bars  in  the  ordi- 
nary charcoal  forges,  or  in  a  chaffery  [recbaufier]  fire,  which  is  fed  with  peat 
alone.  As  the  peat  which  is  dried  in  the  air  produces  with  difficulty  a 
temperature  high  enough  to  remelt  the  iron,  the  combustion  is  hastened  by 
means  of  a  forced  current  of  air.  This  air,  furnished  by  the  blowing  ma- 
chine of  the  refining  furnace,  and  previously  heated,  is  impelled  by  five 
conical  tuyeres;  and  the  heat  produced  by  the  Combustion  of  the  peat  being 
directed  into  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  the  remelting  of  the  pig  metal  is 
effected  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  result  of  these  operations  is  as  follows : 

To  produce  iOO  kilogrammes  of  bar  iron,«B220  lbs.  English :— fuel 
required,  all  peat,  2.416  stdre,<«85.32  cubic  feet,  English ;  pig  metal  em- 
ployed, 128  kiIogrammes,B281  English  lbs. 

These  proportions  are  equivalent  to  1  ton,  and  621  lbs.  of  pig  metal, 
and  868  cubic  feet  of  peat,  to  make  1  ton  [2240  lbs.]  of  bar  iron.* 

Lignite  of  Bayreuih,  Upper  Mayne,  iranrferrea  to  Ba9aria.^^A  fossil 
fiiel  of  sensen,  offers,  under  the  microscope,  a  singular  mixture  of  varioua 
parts  of  plants,  and  even  of  vessels  spirally  disposed.! 

Petroleum  Springs  at  Tegernsee. 

Railroads, — ^The  Bavarian  system  of  railroads,  in  1846,  comprehended 
three  great  trunk  lines,  whose  total  length  was  573  English  miles;  of 
which  159  miles  were  then  opened  for  commerce. 
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Coal  is  found  in  this  country,  although  it  is  not  much  worked. 

Lignite  also  prevails  in  some  parts. 

Timber  being  so  abundant,  has  probably  rendered  it  anneoessary  hereto- 
fore to  make  researches  for  coal.  The  forests  are  an  important  source  of 
wealth.  The  timber  annually  cut  in  the  Black  Forest  is  estimated  to  pro- 
duce upwards  of  400,000  florins,  »-  ^34,166. 

Peat. — Employment  in  Reverberatory  and  other  Furnaces  in  Wurtemberg. 

At  Koenigsbronn,  they  execute  with  peat  alone,  the  refining,  and  the 
second  fusion  of  the  pig  metal ;  its  puddling,  the  reheating  of  the  lumps, 
and  rolling  the  bars  and  plates;  in  fine,  ail  the  operations  which  are  made 
with  coal  in  the  En^^ish  forges.    The  works  are  under  the  care  of  M. 

Veberling. 

^  8vr  I'emploi  d«  la  to«rb«  dana  la  m^tallnrgie  du  far,  par  M.  A.  Dal«Me :  Asiialaa  dea 
Minei,  1842. 
t  £xp6rimeiiti  on  the  Structure  of  Coal,  bjr  H,  Link. 
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The  peat  is  of  three  kinds,  as  follows: 

1st.  Peat  of  Doitenhauseh, — Fibrous,  or  consisting  of  interlaced  fila- 
ments, its  colour  varying  from  dark  yellow  to  brown. 

Peat  in  iron  making. — Comparative  weight  and  volume  of  a  brick  of  each 
kind. 


After  drying  in  the  air. 

After  desiccation  in  the  kiln. 

Value  in 
cubic  centimetres. 

Weight  in 

Volume  in  cubic 
centimetres. 

Weight  in 
grammes. 

Ashes  3i  to 
4  per  cent. 

Yellow  kind,     1304 
Brown  kind,        799 

SJ58 
218 

994 
611 

231 
196 

2d.  Peat  of  Ounzburg. — ^Compact;  having  an  earthy  aspect;  colour 
deep  brown,  often  passing  to  black ;  a^es,  six  or  seven  per  cent.  , 

3d.  Peat  of  Wilhelmsfield^THrk  brown ;  resembling  straw,  to  a  certain 
extent.    Weight  of  ashes,  5i  to  6  per  cent. 

Volume  in  cubic        Weight  in 
centimetres.  grammes. 

Before  desiccation  in  the  kiln,  813  265 

After,  703  231 

This  species  is  first  dried  iq  the  air,  at  the  place  where  it  is  dug.  The 
bricks  are  placed  upon  a  floor,  and  are  turned  from  time  to  time.  At  the 
end  of  eight  or  ten  days  they  are  collected  in  little  piles,  between  which 
the  air  circulatea  freely;  and  three  weeks  after,  if  the  weather  has  not  been 
too  rainy,  they  can  be  transported  to  the  iron  works,  to  be  further  dried  in 
iiilDs :  the  description  and  details  of  which  we  cannot  follow  here,  and 
which  bricks  are  either  heated  by  means  of  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnaces, 
or  by  ovens  constructed  for  the  express  purpose ;  or  by  the  union  of  both. 
These  turves,  after  being  thus  artificially  dried,  absorb  anew  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  store  them  in  places  which 
are  as  dry  as  possible.  However,  the  quantity  which  they  will  thus  absorb 
is  so  small  that  they  remain  several  months,  and  even  a  year  in  the  store- 
houses, without  losing  their  applicability  to  metallurgic  uses. 

Of  the  three  species  of  peat  that  we  have  enumerated  above,  the  propor^ 
tionate  diminution  of  their  weight  and  volume  when  dried,  is  as  follows: 

Ist  2d.  3d. 

Diminution  of  volome,        0.24  0.10  0.135 

Diminution  of  weight,         0.10  0.19  0.12 

Cost  of  I  kilog.  or  metrical  quintal  [-■  220  lbs.]  delivered  at  the  iron 
works  of  ltzelberg,fr.  1.29  c.,  —  is.  6rf.,=  $0.36;  being  about  $3.50,  or 
from  13s.  to  155.,  per  ton ;  the  distance  from  Konigsbronn  being  2  kilo- 
metres, [=  1 J  mile.1 
,M.  Berthier's  analysis  of  the  peat  of  Konigsbronn  is  as  follows : 
Carbon,  24.40 

Volatile  matters,  70.60 

Ashes,  5.00 

It  is  employed  without  admixture  of  other  fuel,  in  the  refining,  puddling, 
and  reverberatory  furnaces.* 

*  Sar  I'emploi  de  la  toarbe  dans  la  metaOorgie  de  Fer,  par  M.  A.  Deleaie,  Annalei  dct 
Blinei,  toma  II.  1842,  p.  758. 
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Comprehending  the  circles  of  Dresden,  T^ipsig,  Zwickaa  and  Bautzen. 
About  half  a  million  of  scheffels  of  coal,BB250,000  tons,  were  annually  pro- 
duced in  1835,  but  the  mines  are  made  to  yield  at  present  a  much  larger 
amount. 

At  Schonfeld,  near  Zwickau,  are  extensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal. 
Here  the  coal  alternates  with  porphyry,  and  there  are  nine  or  ten  known 
beds.  These  coal-fields  lie  on  both  sides  the  Mulda  river,  to  the  south  of 
Zwickau.  At  Gibienstein  and  at  Seefeld,  coal  measures  occur ;  also  be- 
tween Chemnitz  and  Frankenberg.*  They  are  also  found  in  many  places 
skirting  the  northern  base  of  the  Erzgtbirge,  [ore  mountains.] 

At  Planenschen  Grund,  near  Dr^en,  is  an  extensive  coal-field,  dia> 
covered  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  four  coal  seams,  overlying  secondary 
porphyry,  which  repoHes  upon  sienite.  This  coal  is  bituminous.  Of  late, 
the  mines  have  been  profitable,  and  promise  a  good  supply  and  return  for 
the  future. 

This  monarchy  contains  28,830  square  miles.  Population,  4,500,000 
persons. 

Production  of  anthracite— in  1835,  250,000  tons;  in  1839,  292,000  do.; 
in  1644,  400,000  do. 

Some  additional  notes  have  been  furnished  us,  relative  to  the  coal  minea 
of  Dresden  and  Zwickau. 

Dresden  Coal  Basin. — ^The  largest  coal-field  of  Saxony,  situated  on  both 
tides  of  the  little  stream  called  the  Weiseritz,  about  cox  miles  from  Dresden, 
is  from  west  to  east,  about  five  miles,  and  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
in  breadth.  The  coal  formation  rests  immediately  on  porphyry  and  sienite, 
and  is  covered  with  new  red  conglomerate,  sometimes  as  thick  as  one  hun- 
dred fathoms.  There  are  three  coal  beds  in  this  formation,  separated  1^ 
carboniferous  sandstone,  and  covered  with  clay-slate.  Only  one  of  these  beds 
is,  as  yet,  worked,  which  averages  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The  group  of 
coal  seams  have  a  general  dip  to  the  south,  of  from  10^  to  20^ — sometimea 
as  much  as  40°. 

This  coal  is  bituminous,  and  the  coke  therefrom  is  the  chief  fuel  at  the 
silver  furnaces  of  Freiburg.  In  1839,  the  product  of  the  mines  was  900,000 
Prussian  tons,Bl80,000  English  tons. 

It  is  also  used  at  the  gas  works  in  Dresden.  Forty-seven  cubic  feet  of 
coal  yields  four  and  eighty  feet  of  gas. 

Coal  Mines  near  Zunckau.-^The  coal-fields  of  Saxony  near  Zwickau  are 
of  a  younger  formation  than  those  near  Dresden.  This  region  is  not  so 
large  as  the  latter.  It  extends  about  six  miles  in  length,  fix)m  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  has  a  declination,  towards  the  north,  of  10°  to  15°.  Thb 
underlying  rocks  of  this  field  are  greywacke  and  greenstone.  The  overlying 
formation  is  a  grey  conglomerate,  of  varied  thickness,  and  new  red  con- 
glomerate. The  Zwickau  region  has  nine  coal  beds,  the  lowest  of  which 
are  the  thickest.  The  lowest  coal  seam  of  the  series  is  from  five  fathoms  to 
twelve  fathoms  in  thickness. 

The  Zwickau  coal  is  denominated  Pech  Kohle,  [pitch  coal,]  and  is  con- 

*  I>e  U  B«ebe,  Oeological  BCaBual,  p.  4S0« 
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sidered  better  thanthat  of  ihe  Dresden  coal-6eld8,  and  in  quality  even  equal 
to  some  of  the  best  English  coals.  One  hundred  weight  of  this  coal  is  con- 
sidered an  equivalent  for  two  hundred  weight  of  pine  wood. 

Consumption  in  1839,  500,000  Prussian  tons,«B  100,000  tons  English. 

Silicified  Fern  Stems. — In  the  new  red  sandstone,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chernnitz,  in  Saxony,  silicified  stems  of  ferns  occur.  They  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  organization  of  the  original  is  so  well  preserved  by  the  silez, 
that  slices,  examined  by  the  microscope,  display  the  peculiar  structure  of 
thb  family,  as  perfectly  as  in  the  recent  plants.  Transverse  sections  exhibit 
the  arched  bundles  of  vascular  fibres,  which  compose  the  ligneous  cylinder, 
surrounded  by  the  cellular  tissue,  as  in  the  livins  stems.* 

Wood, — About  one-third  part  of  the  forests  belong  to  the  crown ;  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  $2,000,000.  Nearly  ten  ^ousand  individuals  are 
engaged  in  wood  cutting.t 

Besides  the  coal  beds  already  designated,  there  are  several  others  of  im- 
portance, the  chief  of  which  is  near  Haynichen,  and  belongs  to  the  older 
formation  of  the  three.  It  reposes  upon  gneiss,  and  is  covered  by  the  old 
conglomerate. 

The  yearly  consumption,  in  1899,  was  12,000  Prussian  tons. 

Iron  Manufacture  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 

In  18434  production  of  cast  or  pig  iron,  2,500  tons,  of  the  value  of 
;f  32,000;  wrought  iron,  2,776  tons,  i:57,000. 

In  1845,  sixteen  high  furnaces,  twenty  great  forges,  fiAeen  cupola  fur- 
naces, fifly  refineries,  eight  others.  Annual  production,  15,000  tons ;  cast- 
ings, 15,900  tons;  forged,  4,000  tons;  employing  4,500  workmen,  on 
whom  depend  15,000  persons.  Thirty  factories  lor  the  construction  of 
machines,  employing  1,500  workmen,  and  supporting  4,000  persons.^ 
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Bas  Rhin,  of  the  Germanic  or  Prussian,  or  Custom  Hous^  League. 
Goals  are  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Offenburg,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rinsig. 

Anthracite.'-^Ki  Berghaupten  and  Zunsweiler,  anthracite  occur,  and  are 
worked,  in  supposed  transition  strata.  This  carbonaceous  system,  Mr. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  states,  forms  a  true  basin-shaped  deposit,  which  offers  no 
analogy  to  the  other  coal  measures  worked  near  there. || 

A  limited  quantity  of  this  anthracite  is  transported  into  France  by  way  of 

*  MiiDtell,  M^ali  of  Creation,  Vol.  I.  p.  1S8. 

t  McCoUocb,  Gaxetteer,  Saxonj,  Zwickau. 

}  «  Ob  the  Statistics  of  the  Mines  of  Saxony."    C.  Fox,  Mining  Joanal,  Maj  23,  1846. 

%  Association  Allemande,  Faits  Conmercianx,  No.  241, 184/^. 

n  De  la  Beche*8  Geology  of  Deronshire  and  Cornwall, 
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Btrasboorg,  and  b  confoonded  in  the  custom  homes,  with  tfie  coal  imparled 
from  the  baain  of  Saint  Ymbeit,  (Rhenish  Bavaria,)  under  the  general  name 
of  German  coal.* 

Exportation  of  anthracite  from  Berghaupten  into  France,  bj  Straaboorg, 
in  1837,  190  tons;  in  1838, 400  tons. 

CEmngen — belonging  to  the  Grand  Dueky  ofBadm — between  ConUanee 
and  Shrf'hauseH. — A  celebrated  lacustrine  lignite  deposit  was  here  described 
by  Mr.  Murchison,  in  1830.  This  formation  is  remarkable  for  the  remains 
of  vertebrated  animals  found  therein,  for  the  most  part  of  the  class  **  Ro» 
dentia,"  and  bad  previously  received  the  attention  of  Cuvier  and  other  learned 
naturalists.  A  synopsis  of  the  mammalia,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and 
plants,  accompanies  Mr.  Morchison's  memoir.  Most  of  these  are  almost 
identical  with  spedeB  existing  at  the  present  day.t 


HESSIAN  STATES, 

HESSE  CASSEL,  HESSE  DARMSTADT  AND  HESSE  HORNBERG. 


GRAND  DUCHT  OF  HESSE  DARMSTADT. 

Coal,  of  inferior  quality,  [lignite^  is  abundant  in  the  Upper  Hesse  Pro- 
vinces, and  in  scattered  beds  through  the  other  provinces ;  but  the  total 
yearly  produce,  until  lately,  was  not  more  than  280,000  quintals,  or  14,000 
tons.     True  coal  has  not  been  discovered,  that  we  know  of. 

The  production  of  coal  ^lignite]  in  the  Hessian  States,  in  1844,  was  esti- 
mated at  50,000  ton&t 

Peat  abounds. 

GRAND  DUCHT  OF  MECELENBERG  SCHWERIN. 

By  treasury  order,  November  1,  1843,  the  Mecklenberg  Flag  is  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  with  respect  to  the  reduced 
duty  on  the  exportation  of  coal  from  Great  Britain.^ 

Mecklenberg  is  a  country  essentially  agricultural. 

GRAND  DUCHY  AND  PROVINCE  OF  LUXEMBURG, 

Partly  appertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  [Holland,]  since 
1831,  and  part  to  Belgium. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  coal,  in  this  district,  wood  has  been  here- 
tofore used  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore ;  there  being  few  countries  in  which 

*  Reiome  de  tnyaax  ttatifticinei,  en  1S38.    Ptria,  1839. 

t  ProoeediBgi  or  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  L  p.  167. 

t  Moavement  commercial,  1846,  No.i41. 

i  Pope's  Journal  of  Trade^  p.  241. 
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that  minenQ  is  more  abundant  It  is  estimated  thai  the  entire  Duchy  eon- 
tains  21 1,000  hamiefSy  or  about  820,000  acres  of  forest.  These  works  are 
an  important  source  of  wealth*;  the  annual  produce  of  timber  and  firewood 
being  estimated  at  nearly  1,100,000  steres;  which  are  equal  to  400,000 
French  cordes,  of  35|  cubic  feet,  English,  each. 

Since  1887,  however,  coal  has  been  admitted  into  Belgian  Luxembourg, 
where  iron  making  is  principally  condncted,  from  Rhenish  Prussia,  at  the 
reduced  duty  of  1  franc  per  1000  kilogrammes:  »  10  pence^  English,  or 
$0.20,  American,  per  ton :  and,  in  consequence,  the  production  of  iron  is 
probably  on  the  increase.* 

Peat  or  turf  is  plentiful  in  the  province,  in  beds  of  from  four  to  twelve 
feet  thick ;  and  furnishes  a  cheap  fuel  to  the  poorer  classes.  Its  ashes, 
mixed  with  sand,  are  much  used,  as  a  very  successful  manure. 


£L£CtOltAT£  OF  imSSfi. 

At  Meissner,  columnar  anthracite  forms  the  upper  part  of  a  bed  of  brown 
coal,  which  is  covered  by  basalt,  of  great  thickness.  Tde  influence  here 
of  the  basalt,  in  converting  wood  coal  to  anthracite,  is  exhibited  in  a  very 
interesting  manner.  It  appears  that  this  conversion  has  only  extended  to 
the  upper  part  of  ihe  seam,  leaving  the  lower  portion,  still  an  eaithy,  fibrous 
wood  coal.t 

The  lignite  of  Meissner  has  a  peaty  texture,  according  to  the  experiments 
ofM.  Link.t 

Hesse  Cassd,  Electoral  8taie. 


.   ProdneUon. 

Qaiattlc. 

18)5. 
Engl.  Tons. 

1845. 
Tonf. 

Bituminous  Goal, 
Bonj  or  Brown  Coal, 

Total, 

300,000 
400,000 

16,000 
20,000 

85,000 

60,000 

The  above  table  showB  the  anhual  production. 

Besides  turf,  in  large  quantities,  coal  of  a  good  quality  is  abundant  through- 
out  the  country,  but  the  inhabitants  have  a  prejudice  against  it,  and  it  has 
not  been  brought  into  general  use.^  The  Brown  coal  of  Cassel  is  consi- 
dered to  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  chalk,  and  of  the  age  of  the 
plastic  clay. II 

M.  E.  Kuhnert  has  furnished  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  combustibles  of 
the  country  of  Cassel.     Some  of  the  localities  are  as  follows. 

Meissner, — Radiated  anthracite,  brilliant,-  ashes  gray.  Pechkohlef — 
conchoidal  fracture,  brilliant,  yields  much  gas,  and  flame— -ashes  white. 

Hirsckberg, — Pechkohle,  same  as  the  last 

HabiclUwald,        do.  do. 

Hirschberg, — Dry,  sparkling  coal. 

*  Annalei  det  Uinet,  torn.  XVItl.  p.  449. 
t  Bakew«U»4  Oeolof  y,  Tbiid  Ed.  p.  170,  Mta. 
t  Aanatet  det  Mine*,  tome  XVII.  p.  676. 
i  M'CoUoch's  Geograpbieal  Dictionary,  1007. 
II  Joarnal  of  Science  and  the  Arta. 
T  Peck.  G«nncii.    IHtchy  Boglldi.    Tai^-Polx,  FmbcIu 
35 
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Lignite  of  Habichtwald,  passing  into  the  Pechkoble.  It  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  mine;  fracture,  a  little  conchoidal;  rather  bright;  colour 
pitch  black ;  ashes  jelJow-orange. 

Lignite  of  Hirschberg.  These  are  true  lignites :  colour  deq>  brown ; 
fracture  earthy.    They  have  many  impressions  of  vegetables. 

Lignite  having  the  teiture  of  wood.— -Rigenkuhl.  Colour  brown ;  tex- 
ture that  of  wood.  It  burns  with  a  strong  flame :  rather  brilliant  in  the 
transverse  fracture. 

Lignite  of  Stillberg  near  Sohrwald,  resembling  that  of   Hirschberg.* 

See  tables  at  the  end. 


DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 

Brown  eod,  in  abundance. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  some  notes,  of  a  business  character,  respect- 
ing some  of  the  lignite  mines  of  Nassau ;  recently  made  by  an  English 
mining  engineer  of  much  observation. 

HackenZurg,  27  miles  above  Coblentz.  The  lignite  here  rests  upon 
basalt,  and  its  beds  are  of  immense  thickness.  Brown  coal  can  be  obtained 
cheaper  than  any  coal  can  be  mined  and  sold  in  England. . 

Its  cost  at  the  mine,  1200  lbs.  \Jl,  20kr.  £—  2«.  S^cL  Engl.]  which  is  4|. 
l^d.  Engl,  a  f  1.00,  U.  S.  currency,  per  ton,  Engl. 

It  is  customary  to  coke  the  brown  coal,  and  for  economy  to  employ  a 
mixture  of  this  coke  and  charcoal  in  the  iron  furnaces. 

When  coked  and  freed  from  its  impurities,  the  brown  coal  presents  a 
very  splendid  appearance. 

The  brown  coal  used  in  iron  works,  is  stated  by  a  practical  person,  to  be 
effective  in  comparison  with  stone  coal,  in  the  proportion  of  l|  to  1;  or,  at 
the  worst,  of  2  to  I. 

Mine  of  Concordia,  4}  miles  from  Hackenburg.  By  a  longitudinal  sec^ 
tion  which  has  been  shown  to  us,  the  lignite  beds  appear  to  be  undulating, 
and  rest  upon  basalt.  These  seams  are  proved.  The  lowest  is  6  feet  thick, 
and  in  some  mines  10  to  14  feet  thick,  and  even  much  more  occasionally. 
The  middle  vein  is  5  feet,  and  the  upper  seam  (not  worked^  two  feet 

The  coal  at  the  Concordia  mine  can  be  raised  1o  the  surface  for  40  to  45 
kreutzers,  per  km  of  1000  lbs.  «>  2s.  Ad.  to  25.  9d.  »  $0.57  to  f  a66,  per 
ton.  Price  per  lain  (of  1000  lbs.)  at  the  mine,  1/.  45kr.  »  3JL  S2kr.  » 
65.  M.  [a  91.56,  per  ton.] 

Comparaiive  value  of  Futh. 

Lignite  to  coals,  about  double  quantity,  to  obtain  equal  results. 

Cost  of  lignite  for  a  day's  consumption  at  an  iron  work,  here,  of  Brown 
coal,  coked,  £Z  125.  6^^.;  of  Rohr  or  Stone  coal  ^3  155.;  of  Saarbruck 
coal,  Prussian,  £^  155. 

Btine  of  Neut  Hoffning  {New  Hope).  Very  good  Brown  coal,  15  or  16 
feet  thick. 

Price  of  lignite,  per  lain  of  1000  lbs.  »  46  kreutzers,  for  mining  and 
delivering  at  urass,  which  is  equivalent  to  \fi.  43At.  »  25.  M.  [  «'66  cents, 
per  ton.] 

*  AanalM  dM  Hum,  1841,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  608, 
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Selling  price  at  the  mine,  per  lain,  IJi  dO£r.  a  Bfi.  M.kr.  a  6s.  Id. 
[  SB  1.46,  per  ton,  Eng].]     Royalty  or  Rent,  J^  of  profit. 

Price  of  charcoal,  2s.  a  90.48,  per  110  lbs. 

Breisschied  BRne.  Two  seams  of  Brown  coal  are  found,  and  the  boring 
was  continued,  to  ascertain  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  lower  layers. 

Herr  ZinkrafTs  experiments  on  an  improved  method  of  coking  lignite 
are  perfectly  satisfactory.  They  show  that  these  are  superior  to  the  Rus- 
sian lignites,  and  that  the  coke  thus  made,  can  be  advantageously  used  in 
steam  engines ;  in  the  reduction  of  copper  and  lead  ores ;  and  in  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron. 

The  cost  of  this  lignite  at  the  mines  ^s  I  florin,  per  1000  lbs.  [  a  Ss.  9dL 
s  $0.90,  per  ton.] 

The  loss  of  weight,  by  evaporation  of  moisture,  of  lignite  after  being 
brought  to  the  surface,  is  from  1300  lbs.  to  1400  lbs.  out  of  10,000  lbs. ; 
when  sold  in  the  dry  state. 

The  arrangements  for  concessions  of  areas  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  minerals  or  coal,  are  chiefly  these: — 

1.  Schurfschien,  or  leave  to  search,  generally  over  an  extent  of  three 
miles. 

2.  Muthing,  or  temporary  grant  for  a  few  months,  preparatory  to  t 
Belchnung.  ^ 

3.  Belchnung,  or  perpetual  conditional  grant. 


DUCHY  OF  COBURG,  OR  SAXE-COBURG  GOTHA. 

The  most  southern  of  the  independent  Saxon  principalities.  Coal  is 
mined,  and  also  lignite,  at  Coburg  and  to  the  east  of  Spittelstein.  These 
lignites  belong  to  the  age  of  the  quader-sandfitein. 

% 

GRAND  DUCHY  OF  SAXfi-WEtMAR,  OR  WEIMAR-EISENACH. 

The  Thuringenffold,  or  Tliuringifin  Forest  Coal  is  raised  in  this  state, 
but  in  no  great  quantity. 

Thuringia,  Thuringerwald,  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  bitumin- 
ous cupriferous  schist,  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fossil  fishes, 
crushed ;  and  are  even  converted  into  a  species  of  coal,  occasionally  used 
for  fuel ; — thereby  demonstrating  the  carbonaceous  transmutation  of  even 
animal  matter. 

Lignite  occurs. 

A  bed  of  earthy  brown  coal,  at  Artera  in  Thuringia,  is  the  only  known 
locality  for  the  mineral  resin  called  MeiUte — the  Honigstein  of  the  Germans. 
M.  Goppert  ascertained  that  the  wood  of  this  lignite  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Conifera,  and  to  the  genus  Pinus.* 

The  production  of  coal  and  anthracite  in  Lower  Thuringia,  in  1835. 

Coal,  17,681 

Anthracite,  293,910 


English  tons,    311,591 
^McCaUoch,— Geogitphieil  GatettMr,  Tol.  n. 
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At  atm  preteot  tine  the  annmJ  jield  of  the  mines  near  the  Forest  of 
Thuringen  it  much  Isrger. 

Amber,  sometimes^  in  the  lignite  of  this  region. 


DUCHT  OP  BRUHIWICK. 

This  small  doehy,  although  celebrated  for  the  rich  metallic  slotes  it  coo- 
tainsy  particularly  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  is  nol  prolific  in  coal,  although 
that  mineral  is  by  no  means  absent  In  the  Brunnenholz,  near  Hdmetaiity 
is  a  coal  mine,  with  two  shafts,  and  another  near  Walkenreid. 

The  Elm,  a  slight  range  of  heights  between  the  Acker  and  the  Aller, 
contains  seams  of  iron  and  beds  of  coal.  Asphaltum  and  other  bituminous 
substances  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Harts  mountains,  especially  at  the 
Rammdsberg,  and  Iberg. 

EaUnfads.'^mnil  as  is  the  area  of  this  duchy,  she  has  ahready  (1846) 
completed  seTenty-fi?e  miles  of  railroad. 


SPAIN. 


Area  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  Balearic  islands,  182,758  English 
square  miles.    Population  in  1837,  12,168,774  persons. 

SPANISH  STSTEM  OF  CURRENCY,  WEIOHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

CSirrency, 

The  gold  doubloon,  or  quadruple  pistole  of  1801,  ss  $15.53i  U.  States. 
The  gold  pistole  of  1801,  I65.  ^d.  English, »  $3.88.4  U.  Sutes. 
1  Pia8tre»20  nals»5£  43cu«5.4.384»4j.  Aid.  Engl.»$1.05U.  S. 
1  Rial,  or  R^al  de  Veillon— 0  fr.  27  cad.  2.616  »  2i  dL  Eng.  ^  $0.06  U. 
S.  n  34  marar^des,  »  Si  cuartos. 
19  Rials  are  oonsidered  a  5  francs  of  France^ 
90  Rials,  «s;£l  English. 

Par  value  oi£i  English  in  London,  »  6  dolls.  2|  rials. 
1  Libra  Catalan,  »  2j.  4d«  English,  nearly. 
1  R^al  of  Barcelona,  »  Ad.  English. 

1  Quintal  of  Asturias,  by  which  coal  and  iron  are  sold,  s  69  kilogrammes, 
BE  155  lbs.  avoir.,  =a  14.5  quintals  to  1  ton  English. 

1  Quintal  of  Catalonia,  =»  91  lbs. 

1  Quintal  of  Castille, «  46  kilog.  10  grammes,  =  101  lbs.  Eng.  »  100  lbs. 
Spanish.     It  is  divided  into  4  arobes  of  1 1.50  kilog.  each,  ss  ^.3  lbs.  Eng. 

1  Quintal  macho,  =  77i  kilogr.  »  170^  lbs.  Eng.  s«  13  to  1  ton. 

Another  quintal  of  50  kilogrammes. 

4  Arobes,  s  1  quintal,  s  102  lbs.  English. 

1  Livre  or  Spanish  pound  =  0.46  kilogrammes.  The  livre  is  divided 
into  two  marcs. 

100  lbs.  of  Barcelona,  =  82.215  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Measures  of  Length. 

I  Vara  or  ell,  [Yare  Castellane,]  *  0.8359  metre, »  2.742  ft.  =  33.38 
inches. 

1  Burgos  standard  foot,  in  general  use,  0.2786  metre,  =  0.914  ft. 

1  Madrid  foot,  very  little  used,  a  0.2826  metre,  =»  0.927  ft. 

1  Spanish  foot,  =2.826  Fr.  decimetres,  =»  11.12  English  inches. 

Itr7.913  Spanish  feet,  a  100  English  feet. 

IW  Spanish  varas,  a  92|  English  yards. 

1  Spanish  league  a  7,416  English  yards,  a  6.781  Fr.  kilometres,  nearly 
4|  English  miles. 

100  English  miles  a  27.732  Spanish  leagues. 
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Measwrts  of  Area. 

J  Square  league,  ss  17.75  English  square  miles. 
1  Spanish  fanegada,  «  5^0  English  square  yards. 
10  English  acres,  ^  8.800  Spanish  fanegadas. 

Measwrts  of  Ctqnieiiy. 

1  Farrega  of  com,  »■  3439  cubic  inches,  b  1.590  bushels,  s  56.351 
Fr.  litres. 

1  Farrega  of  corn,  »  7.79  Imperial  bushels. 
1  Farrega  of  salt,  as  25  lbs.  Spanish. 

Import  dutj  on  coal  in  foreign  vessels,  3  reals  de  Veillon,  =»  0  fr.  75  eta. 
per  quinul, »  I2s.  &d,  English;  m^  t3.06  U.  S.  per  too. 

Import  duty  on  coal  in  Spanish  bottoms,  95.  Sd.  English,  =  92.34  U.  S. 
Export  duty,  in  1844,  2s.  English,  =  $0.48  U.  S. 

Recent  progress  and  advance  in  Coal  Mining. 

It  was  not  long  since  remarked,  in  an  anniversary  address  to  the  Gedo- 
gioal  Society  of  London,  that  '<  the  mineral  structure  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  proximity  to  France  and  England,  and  the  long-continued 
military  operations  of  both  these  nations  upon  its  territory,  is  less  known 
than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  civilized  Europe.  The  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  the  country  have  long  abstracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniard 
from  researches  of  science ;  and  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  the  mid^  of 
civil  commotions,  have  deterred  even  the  enterprising  spirit  of  neighboring 
geologists  from  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  lamentable  blank  which  Spain 
still  presents  upon  the  scientific  map  of  Europe."* 

An  article  of  the  •*  Gazette  dAugsbourg,"  of  the  9th  June,  1844,  thus 
expresses  itself  on  the  richness  of  Spain  in  iron  and  in  coals. 

**  The  mineral  riches  of  Spain  are  considerable.  The  mines  of  iron  and 
coal,  particularly^  nearly  neglected,  even  at  the  present  moment,  begin  to 
attract  attention.  They  are  distributed  in  several  provinces,  but  prevail 
principally  in  the  north.  The  iron  and  steel  works  are  ancient  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  but  the  extraction  of  coal  is  quite  recent.  The  richest 
coal  beds  are  ihose  of  Santander  and  Asturias.  Under  the  regency  of  Es- 
partero,  several  Spanish  companies  were  formed  for  the  working  of  them : 
recently,  a  French  company  has  been  in  operation.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  coal-field  of  Asturias  yields  to  no  other  for  various  industrial  pur- 
poses. As  in  England,  the  coal  and  iron  ore  are  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Spain  only,  for  1842, 
was  62,000  tons:  but  more  than  half  was  imported  from  England.  The 
duty  laid  upon  foreign  coal  is  of  no  service  to  the  indigenous  works,  and 
does  not  restrain  the  industry  eniployed  on  them.  That  tax  might  without 
inconvenience  be  suppressed.  These  works  are  very  promising.  The  in- 
ternal consumption  increases  rapidly ;  in  1843,  it  had  doubled.  The  por- 
celain manufactory  at  Seville  alone  absorbed  more  than  10,V00  tons  of 
coal ;  while  steam  navigation  on  the  Guadalquivir  and  upon  the  entire 
coast,  requires  much  more.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  time,  the  Spanish  coal 
will  compete  with  that  of  England,  for  the  supply  of  the  south  and  west  of 
France." 

• 
*  Prooesdiogt  Oeologioal  Sooiety,  London,  Vol.  III.  p.  859* 
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A  proposition  was  made,  in  1844,  to  the  Spanish  government,  by  an 
English  company,  to  construct  a  railroad  fram  the  Puerto  de  Aviles,  in  As- 
turias,  to  Madrid.  The  capita]  is  said  to  be  two  millions  of  francs,  and  a 
lease  for  eighty  years  is  demanded.*  We  have  more  recent  information  on 
this  point,  under  the  head  of  "  Asturias." 

Spain  is  rapidly  acquiring  importance  as  a  mining  country. 

In  1844  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of  persons  employed 

in  mining  was  29,937 

The  number  of  horses,  mules  and  oxen  engaged  theire,  3,109 

CENTRAL  A8TURIAS. 

Province  of  AsturxcLS  in  Old  CastiUe, — M.  Haussman,  in  1831,  contri- 
buted some  information  on  the  geology  of  Spain,  and  referred  particularly  to 
the  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  the  Asturias,  which  prevail  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Galicia,  westward  ;  the  frontier  of  Leon,  southward  ;  and  are  pro- 
longed eastward  into  the  province  of  Santander,  and  even  reach  the  sea. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  Vol.  X.  p.  100,  is  a 
brief  account  of  this  coal-field  of  Asturias,  by  M.  Buvigni^r,  1839.  From 
this  we  learn  that  the  province  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  coal 
measures:  consisting  both  of  anthraxiferous  and  slaty  coal,  in  beds  vari- 
ously inclined  and  contorted;  oflen  nearly  vertical,  and  even  reversed, 
[renvers^es.] 

The  coal  seams  are  here  often  very  numerous:  their  thickness  varying 
from  33J  inches  lo  6^  feet     Some  of  them  are  even  13^  feet  thick. 

The  vertical  position  of  these  coal  beds,  and  their  facilities  of  approach, 
present  great  advantages  for  exploitation  or  working.  The  mountains  attain 
an  elevation  of  from  2276  feet  to  2616  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  these  observatsons,  (he  author  calculated  that  the  two  concessions 
of  Sierro  and  Langueo,  more  especially  the  object  of  his  investigation, 
would  suffice,  during  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  for  a  daily 
production  of  three  hundred  tons,  before  it  became  necessary  to  attack  the 
parts  which  are  below  the  levels  of  the  valleys,  which  are  from  984  to  1640 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea-f 

At  Sama,  in  the  Asturias,  the  coal  mines  are  beginning  to  be  worked, 
on  a  large  scale.  A  railroad  from  them  to  the  small  port  of  Gijon,  affords 
the  produce  a  ready  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  railroad,  al- 
though it  runs  through  such  a  mountainous  country,  has  not  a  greater  incli- 
nation of  its  plane  than  five  in  a  hundred. 

Several  shafU  have  been  opened,  and  galleries  traverse  eleven  beds  of 
coal,  said  to  be  equal  in  its  quality  to  the  best  Newci^stle  coal,  and  in  great 
abundance. 

These  mines  will  form  the  groundwork  of  a  brisk  trade  with  Bayonne, 
Bourdeaux,  and  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  where  hitherto  all 
the  coal  used  has  been  drawn  from  England  or  Belgium.} 

In  the  Pyrenees,  and  near  Oviedo,  the  capital  of  the  Asturias,  anthracite 
occurs.^  The  anthraxiferous  formation  extends  south-eastward,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Leon ;  and,  to  the  north-east,  it  is  prolonged  into  the  province  of 
Santander,  and  northward  to  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  Riba-de- 
Sella. 

The  province  of  Asturias  is  every  year  increasing  in  estimation,  by  reason 

*  ObserTttear  det  Prreneei,  Not.  SO,  1844. 

t  BoIIetin  de  la  Soeitft^  G^ologique  de  Fnnee,  Tom.  X.  18S9. 

X  Mining  Joarnal,  I>eo.  20,  1840.  $  Ibid.,  1842. 
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of  its  mioeral  resonroei.  Lead,  copper*  iron,  xiac,  and  lastly  coal,  art  all 
coocentrated  witbia  a  abort  diatance  of  eacb  otber ;  and  iroo  worka  ar« 
projected  for  tbe  sake  of  employing  tbe  contiguous  eoal.  Tbia  coal  con* 
tinues  to  be  favorably  spoken  of,  after  some  years  of  trial  An  immense 
market  is  now  open  to  all  tbe  nortbern  and  western  ports  of  Spain,  aa  well 
as  those  of  soutbem  France. 

"Tbe  Asturian  Mining  Ck>mpany"in  operation  here,  obtain  prices  fiw 
their  coal  which  yield  a  Targe  profit*  The  *'  Espada  CoUiery  Company  *' 
are  esublished  at  Orieda 

M.  Bertbier  famishes  the  analysis  of  the  coal  from  seven  difierent  mines 
in  this  province.  This  region  appears  to  posssas  a  great  number  of  beds, 
but  unfortunately  the  combustible  is  not  always  of  Uie  first  quality.  The 
examinations  furnish  tbe  following  results. 

1.  Mine  of  Clauxd.  Although  in  compact  and  hard  masses,  it  presents 
here  and  there  some  traces  of  ligneous  structure,  and  as  the  volatile  matten 
amount  to  fifty-three  per  cent,  it  is  evident  that  this  combustible  Lb  only  a 
lignite. 

2.  Mine  dd  Regueron,  also  approaching  nearer  to  the  lignites  than  to  the 
true  coals,  as  regards  composition.     Volatile  matter,  forty-four  per  cent 

"^       Tbe  coals  from  these  mines  have  a  foliated  or 

schistose  fracture  in  one  sense,  and  unequal 

in  the  other  sense.     They  are  proper  for  fiir- 

^  naces  and  for  boilers,  but  not  so  much  so  for 

the  forge  or  for  high  furnaces.    Makes  a  coke, 

Volatile  matter,  forty  per  cent 

Asturias  furnishes  coal  tovarious  ports  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  particur 

larly  for  the  steamboats  at  Cadiz,  and  for  the  iron  works  of  Marbdlaj  and 

Malaga,  and  the  lead  works  of  Adra. 

In  an  address  to  the  Central  Mining  Junta  of  Carthagena,  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Espada  Colliery  Companv  of  Oviedo,  in  1843,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Asturian  coal-field  contains  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  superficial  leagues, 
[»  3408  square  miles,  English,]  including  that  portion  which  extends  into 
the  province  of  Santander ;  and  that  new  discoveries  are  constantly  taking 
place. 

Sp.  qamtali, 
Teari .       33  to  1  ton.       Bogl.  tons. 

^t>rSMl:;'in'"""''*"'^^}       1840  90.000-  4.090 

1841  149,466  »  6,800 

1842  495,295  »  22,335 
1844  676,717  =  30,759 

It  »  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  above  periods,  neither  the 
Anglo-French  nor  the  Espada  companies  shipped  a  single  quintal. 

The  coal  proprietors  of  Asturias  call  upon  the  government  for  a  protective 
tariff.  They  ask  for  heavy  duties  upon  foreign  coals,  in  which  they  would 
merely  follow  tbe  example  of  other  nations,  by  availing  themselves  of  a 
principle  of  economy  universally  acknowledged  to  be  just ;  that  is,  favouring 
tbe  national  industry  by  protective  duties,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  with 
that  of  foreigners. 

To  this  it  is  urged  that  the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  principle  is  not  the 
best  mode  of  governing,  because  it  is  not  applicable  to  all  cases  and  circum* 

^  Miping  Journal,  9th  Msrcb,  1844* 
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[  Stances,    It  is  remafked  that  tbe  quantity  of  ooal  zoined  in  Asturias  is  bj 

I  no  means  adequate  tp  the  supply  of  the  twenty-seven  smelting  establishments 

i  on  the  Mediterranean  Qoast,  now  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  nor  will  i^ 

I  for  a  long  time  to  oome.    It  also  appears,  from  this  investigation,  that  the 

[  Asturians,  although  they  demand  to  shut  out  foreign  coals  from  Spanish 

smelting  works  on  the  eastern  coast,  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
r  coals  in  foreign  markets,  by  special  privilege.* 

'  The  duty  laid  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  exportation  of  briti^h  coals,  in 

1842,  proved  a  great  benefit  to  the  coal  mining  operations  of  Asturias,  and 
I  gave  a  fi'esh  stimulus  to  the  miners  of  Gijon  ajid  Oviedo.t    The  influence 

I  effected  by  the  removal  of  all  duty»  in  1845,  will  not  counterbalance  the 

,  heavy  protective  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  coals  into  Spain. 

At  the  distance  of  nineteen  miles,  s  thirty-two  kilometres,  from  the  ppn 
,  of  Gijon,  are  ooal  lands  of  great  richness,  of  which  the  products  are  of  good 

,  quality.    The  bad  state  of  the  roads  had  rendered  the  working  of  the  mines 

both  costly  and  difficult    M.  Aguado,  formerly  a  banker  of  Paris,  caused 
to  be  constructed  a  railroad  from  these  mines  to  Gijon.    The  capital  of  M. 
J  Aguado's  company  is  one  million  of  pounds  sterling.    Coal  can  thus  be 

transported  at  a  low  price  to  the  sea  ports.  It  was  expected  that  it  could 
be  put  on  board  ship  at  the  ports  of  Gijon  and  Aviles,  for  from  135.  6dL  to 
165.,  89  $3.27  to  93.84,  U.  S.,.  per  ton.  [This  calculation  was  even  ov<er<- 
rated,  for  subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  sold  on  the  coast  of 
France  for  ISs.  Gd,  only,, »  $3.02  per  ton.]  Heretolbire,  the  fuel  brought 
from  Asturias  to  Bilboa  cost  6  or  7  reals  the  50  kilogrammes,  ss  3/r.  IQcts. 
to  Sfr.  6&cts,  the  100  kilogrammes,  »  £1  85.  per  ton,  English,  or  $6.75. 
This  mineral  substance  during  combustion,  exhales  no  odoui^,  and  the  quality 
is  equal  to  any  which  has  been  found  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  owners 
of  workshops  in  Biscay  have  not  long  employed  this  coal.  Possessing  still 
considerable  forests^  notwithstanding  the  ravages  which  have  been  caused 
by  civil  war,  they  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  employ  the  timber  in 
their  forges  than  to  sell  their  wood.  Besides^^  the  method  employed  there 
for  working  iron,  renders  it  more  malleable,  and  places  it  even  in  rivalry 
with  that  of  Sweden. 

According  to  a  report  of  M.  Landrin,  a  French  engineer  of  eminence^ 
upon  the  coal-field  of  IS^iva  de  Sella,  in  the  Asturias,  in  1842,  the  cost  of 
extraction  at  the  mines  of  Gonvera,  and  placing  it  on  shipboard,  was  45. 2}dl 
per  ton ;  and  of  the  coal  from  the  mines  of  Pacheo,  45.  Another  estimatf 
in  th^  same  year  made  the  actual  cost  on  board  55.,  ss  $  1.20  per  ton. 

The  proposition  to   form  an  uninterrupted  line  of  railroad  from  the 

Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  passing  from  the  port  of  Aviles,  in  the  Bay 

of  Biscay^  by  Leon  and  Madrid,  seems  to  have  been  fevourably  received. 

The  quantity  of  coal  estimated  to  be  capable  of  beii^  furnished  by  the 

I  Asturian  collieries  on  this  line,  is  400,000  tops  per  annum ;  the  revenue 

from  which  to  the  railroad  is  estimated  at  <£  120,000.     This  coal  is ^  now 

I  being  transported,  via  Aviles,  to  the  ports  of  Santander,  Bilboa,  Gorunna, 

»  and  Vigo,  on  the  north  coast,  and  tp  Bayonne  and  Bourdeaux,  and  the  free 

[.  ports  of  Havre  and  Nantes. 

1  The  Northern  Railroad  traverses  the  great  Asturian  coal-field  for  nearly 

i  forty  miles.    This  coal-field  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  is  destined  to  be 

the  Wales  of  Spain.     It  embraces  upwards  of  one  hundred  workable  seams 

I  of  bituminous  coal,  which  vary  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.    The 

^  *  Miniog  Journal,  Attgwt  S,  1843. 

t  ObMrvtti^sf  09  th^  p«Q|llOf«l  PqUm  aa  tba  S«p.  QrC««l«»  1842,  p.  17. 
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daty  on  the  import  of  coal  in  English  veflsek  is  125.  Qd,,  »  93.06  per  ton, 
and  95.  Sd.,  =s  92.34  in  Spanish  bottoms.  Asturian  coal,  it  is  asserted^ 
can  be  raised  at  a  cost  of  about  45.,  b  SO.96  per  ton ;  and,  after  paying  all 
charges  attending  its  transit  from  the  most  distant  collieries  to  Aviles,  it  can 
be  put  on  board  at  125.,  b  $2.90  per  ton,  which  is  actually  less  than  the 
imfMsrt  duties.* 

The  agent  of  the  Asturian  Mining  C!ompany  communicates  to  his 
employers,  dated  Mieres,  17th  January,  1645,  that  he  could  work  out  thirty 
tons  a  day,  from  two  excellent  seams,  one  of  which  is  seven  feet  thick,  for 
25.  per  ton,  cost  at  the  level's  mouth. 

At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  of  this  company,  30th  June,  1845,  Mr.  Pratt 
stated,  from  his  personal  observation,  that  of  the  one  hundred  coal  seams 
that  had  been  proved,  most  of  them  were,  in  his  opinion,  of  a  quality  superior 
to  that  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  fully  equal  to  the  coal  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  The  measures,  in  approaching  the  coast,  were  com- 
paratively inferior,  yet  they  were  still  useful  for  household  purposes,  and 
also  for  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

Among  the  documents  published  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce of  France,  in  1845,  is  one  referring  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  Asturias. 
We  observe  that  among  the  mineral  products  of  this  country,  coal  is  the 
chief  object  of  attention,  and  excites  a  high  degree  of  speculation.  In  1843, 
there  had  already  been  granted  fifty-one  concessions,  of  which  three  only 
were  proceeding  with  more  or  less  activity.  These  were  the  mines  of 
Lagones,  those  of  Aviles,  and  another,  the  Espada,  situated  upon  the  route 
from  Ovi6do  to  L4on. 

The  mines  of  Lagones  produced,  during  the  year  1843,  about  40,000 
quintals,  »  2721  tons.  Those  of  Aviles  yielded  about  250,000  quintals,  or 
nearly  17,000  tons. 

Besides  the  amount  of  coal  annually  derived  from  the  various  concessions, 
there  are,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  quantities  raised  from  localities  out 
of  the  limits  of  those  establishments,  estimated,  in  the  aggregate,  at  200,000 
quintals  more.t 

A  report,  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  was  mnde  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Astu- 
rian Mining  Company,  in  June,  1845,  at  the  meeting  preriously  mentioned, 
from  which  it  appears  that  two  railroads  were  then  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion, from  the  collieries  down  to  the  coast ;  and  it  was  anticipated  that  in 
1846  there  would  be  completed  on  the  one  side  a  railroad  of  ten  miles, 
reaching  from  the  mines  to  the  port  of  Aviles,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  on 
the  other,  a  railroad  of  about  the  same  extent,  to  the  vicinity  of  Oviedo,  the 
capital  of  Asturias. 
I  Coke  has  become  a  subject  of  first  necessity  in  the  manufactures  and 

workshops  of  this  country ;  and  the  company  had  already  contracted  with 
I  the  government  foundry  at  Trubia,  to  supply  it  with  100,000  quintals. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal,  May  3d,  1845,  remarks  that  the 
sinews  of  the  future  importance  of  the  Asturias  are  in  her  quarries  of  iron 
stone  and  her  beds  of  coal.  He  quotes  from  a  work  of  M.  Shultz,  Direc- 
tor-General of  mines,  on  the  coal  formation  of  this  region,  thus : — '*  The 
coal  basin  of  the  centre  of  the  Asturias  forms  a  most  extensive  group,  hav- 
ing more  than  sixty  distinct  seams,  generally  of  the  very  best  quality, 
approaching  to  a  vertical  position,  and  extending  several  leagues,  at  a  con- 

I  *  Articles  in  Mining  Journal,  March,  1845. 

t  Dooamon*  lur  le  commerce  exterieur^  Aout,  1846. 
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siderable  elevatioii  above  the  neighbouring  rivers.  It  may  fairly  be  called 
inexhaustible,  for  many  ages,  even  should  the  exportation  amount  to  a  mil- 
lion of  tons  per  annum." 

The  engineers  of  the  Astnrian  Mining  Company  report  that  •*  the  extent 
of  this  coal  formation  far  exceeds  that  of  Staffordshire  or  Wales.  In  length 
it  reaches  from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  those  of  Portugal,  and  in  breadth 
it  is  at  least  eight  or  ten  miles;  and,  probably,  much  more.  In  addition  to 
the  principal  coal-field,  there  is  another  coal  formation,  more  limited  in 
extent,  but  of  very  inferior  quality,  much  nearer  the  sea,  at  Arnao,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  Aviles,  at  Ferroues,  and  at  Sante  Firmd.  There  are  many  more 
similar  small  basins  along  the  coast,  namely,  close  to  Gijon,  at  Vinon,  near 
Villa viciosa,  and  between  Infiesto  and  Las  Arriandas.  These  collieries 
yield  a  description  of  coal  unfit  for  metallurgical  purposes  or  steam  naviga- 
tion, but  suitable  to  lime  burning,  fixed  engines,  and  for  common  purposes. 
They  cannot  come  into  competition  with  English  coal. 

The  Pyrenean  coal-field  approaches  the  coast  of  the  Asturias  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  between  the  ports  of  Villaviciosa  and  San  Esteban. 

The  first  division  of  the  Asturian  coal-field,  is  about  seven  miles  long  and 
eight  or  ten  miles  wide ;  containing  upwards  of  100  seams  of  coal,  which 
differ  in  quality.  A  smalt  fraction  of  the  coal-field,  which  is  worked,  con- 
tains 30  feet  of  coal  in  120  yards  of  ground,  .and  have  an  average  height  of 
150  yards  above  drainage  level.  Thus,  50  acres  of  ground  alone  contains 
3,000,000  tons  of  coal.  To  the  north-west  of  this  colliery  we  have  three 
other  seams  of  coal,  together  twelve  feet  thick.  To  the  south-east,  there  are 
23  more  seams,  amounting  to  about  76  feet  in  thickness.  At  Lama  there 
are  44  seams  of  coal,  together  120  feet  thick,  that  crop  out  in  about  700 
yards  of  ground ;  and  this  is  not  a  tenth  of  the  breadth  of  the  coal-field. 
The  coal  is  worked  much  cheaper  than  in  England  or  Wales." 

Mr.  M.  Forster,  coal  mining  engineer,  estimates  125.  6</.=  93.02  as  the 
obtainable  price  for  the  best  of  these  coals,  on  board,  as  far  north  as  Ushant, 
on  the  French  coast,  where  it  will  be  met  by  the  coals  from  the  north  of 
England  and  Belgium,  and  extending  west  and  southwaids,  along  the  whole 
of  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Port  of  Oijon. — Previously  to  1844,  the  transportation  of  coal,  coastwise, 
to  various  ports  of  Spain,  from  hence,  was  almost  entirely  performed  by 
foreign  vessels,  chiefly  those  of  France,  under  the  Spanish  flag.    ^ 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  service,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  trade  sent  coastwise,  was  as  follows  :* 


Yetra. 

VesMls. 

Registered 
Tonnage. 

English  tons. 

Value 
SterPing. 

Value  in 
Dollars. 

1839 
1843 
1843 

1844 

36    Fr. 

60    Fr. 

60    Fr. 

C 

3483 

6400 

6600 

French 

Spanish 

14,100 
14,370 
33,030 
18,370 

dB9,895 

9,700 

14,650 

•44,467 
46,400 
69,590 

Another  statement,  said  to  be  on  authority  of  the  mining  department  of 
Madrid,  assigns  665,817  quintals,  of  the  value  of  1,997,451  reals,  as  the 
amount  of  coal  raised  in  Spain,  in  1844. 

*  Documens  sur  le  commerce  exterieor,  August,  1845. 

t  The  quinUl  of  the  Asturias,  by  which  coal  is  sold,  is  69  kilog.  or  152  lbs. ;  being  14| 
quintals  to  1  ton.  The  qainUl  Macho  of  Biscay  appears  to  he  used  in  the  sale  of  iron,  and 
weighs  77|  kilog. 


SU  8FADI. 

AMthradU  is  stated  to  prerail  in  the  Astarias,  and  examinations  are  going 
on,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  extent  and  value  of  those  deposits. 

**Onihe  Coal  Deposits  of  the  Asturias/'—ThiB  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
Buhmitted  to  the  neeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1845,  by  S.  P.  Pmtt 
It  is  the  result  of  a  section  passing  to  the  coast,  by  Oviedo  from  I^eon. 

Coal  beds  are  not  seen  to  the  souCh  of  the  Pass,  with  the  exception  of  one 
bed  of  nine  feet,  until  near  Pola  de  Lena,  about  four  leagues  beyond.  From 
hence,  towards  Oviedo,  in  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  more  than  seventy  seams 
of  good  workable  coal  are  crossed ;  bejfond  which  the  limestone  rises  from 
beneath  the  coal  measures. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  series,  a  bed  of  conglomerate  occurs;  and 
next  the  lower  part  of  the  same  series  is  another  conglomerate,  probably 
exceeding  15(K)  feet  in  thickness.  One  good  coal  seam  occurs  in  this  con- 
glomerate, and  two  or  three  below  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  besides  extensive  coal  beds  corresponding  with 
those  of  England  and  other  countries,  this  province  possesses  a  considerable 
deposit  belonging  to«n  earlier  period. 

Iran  Orc.--<]lonnected  with  the  coal,  and  always  below  it,  are  several  beds 
of  hosmatite  iron  ore,  one  of  which  is  extraordinary,  the  pure  unmixed  ore 
being  fifly  feet  thick,  and  extending  for  a  considerable  distance.  From  its 
mineralogical  character,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  mechanical  or  aqueous 
deposit* 

It  would  seem,  from  the  various  developments  which  have  been  already 
made  in  this  region,  and  which  we  have  detailed  at  considerable  length, 
progressively,  that  the  coal*fields  of  Asturias  are  likely  to  be  hereafter  ranked 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Europe ;  and  that  they  are  destined  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Spain. 

CATALONIA. 

Bituminous  Coal  Basin  of  12^//.— A  small  quantity  of  this  eoal  was 
exported  into  France  in  1838,  in  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees  Orien* 
tales.  This  is  one  of  the  small  coal-fields  which  are  inclosed  within  the 
chain  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  French  frontier. 
The  working  of  this  basin,  and  of  those  of  I>urban  and  S^gure  in  the  French 
department  of  Aude,  situated  in  an  analogous  position,  serve  alsotodevdope 
the  mineral  deposits  in  the  adjacent  departments  of  France. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  province  which  produce  coal :  eight  locali- 
ties have  long  been  known. 

In  1845,  the  mining  engineers  of  France  examined  the  working  of  the 
coal  deposits  of  Ogasaa  and  Surroa,  near  Campredon,  in  Catalonia. 

The  Pyrenees,  both  in  Spanish  and  in  French  Cerdagne^  possess  deposits 
of  tertiary  lignites  in  fresh-water  formations.  Near  Senabastre  and  Livia 
these  t>eds  occur ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  lignite  is  Mill  procured  from 
pits  at  the  former  place.  It  occupies  a  basin  or  longitudinal  valley,  running 
east  and  west,  and  reposing  horizontally  in  a  depression  of  granitic  and 
schistose  rocks.  The  breadth  of  this  fresh-water  formation  is  about  five 
jniles  ;  its  length  is  not  mentioned.t 

Cupriferous  Lignites  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees, — Mr.  W.  E.  Logan  men- 
tions a  mine  near  Marc  Anton  and  Heehas,  to  the  west  of  the  Urdax  and 
Canfranc  road,  which  presents  a  combination  of  coal  and  grey  sulphnret  of 

*  Report  of  the  British  AMOcimtion  for  1845. 

t  Proceeding!  of  Oeologioal  Society  of  London,  Yd.  It.  p.  Sl. 
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oopper ;  occapying  the  fontos  of  tegetable  remains,  in  a  regular  eighteen- 
inch  bed,  which  crops  out  all  around  a  eonsiderable  mountain.* 

i4r^o».— Three  principal  points,  where  coal  exists,  were  mentioned 
twenty  years  ago ;  but,  owing  to  the  domestic  troubles  of  the  country,  min- 
ing has  almost  been  abandoned. 

BASQUE  PROVINCES  OF  BISCAY  PROPER,  GUIPUZCQA  AND  ALAVA. 

Province  of  Biscay. — Coal  prevails  in  this  province,  where  there  are  80 
to  100  iron  forges,  each  on  a  Anall  scale,  employing  only  four  or  five  men 
to  each ;  but  they  have  not  hitherto  used  coal  as  fuel.  Water  is  the  motive 
power,  and  steam  engines  are  unknown. 

Stone  coal  could  not  be  employed  in  the  forges  of  these  provinces,  which 
forges  are  all  built  on  the  CataJan  method.  However,  the  country  possesses 
mines  of  coal,  which  would  be  worked  if  high  furnaces  existed.  But  as  the 
iron  ore  is  not  found  in  the  proximity  of  the  coal  mines,  the  scarcity,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  means  of  transport,  prevents  the  proprietors  fronli  draw- 
ing any  advantage  from  the  coal  beds  that  are  already  known. 

There  is  not  in  all  Biscay  a  single  high  furnace.  The  iron  which  is  pro- 
duced here  is  sent,  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  other  provinces  of  Spain ;  some 
to  France  and  England^  and  an  inconsiderable  amount  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico. 

Produce.  Tom.  Tons. 

Qaintals  of  165)110. 
In  1802,  there  wese  180  iron  works,  8a,000    ».  5830        32  each. 

In  1826,        •<         117        "  45,000    f>  3113        26  each. 

We  collect  from  the  official  returns  the  following  details  of  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  here,  in  1843-4,  but  the  table  is  incomplete. 

BaaqQt  ProTiacea.                    ^^'  ^^  Tont        Workmen.       Value. 

^                                           worki.  prodoced. 
Biscay  proper, Bilbas,  Catalan  forges") 

and  foundries,  of  which  80  are  in  1 90  0000            360    J^l  31,000 
operation,                                     J 

Alava,  Vittoria,                                    50  "               ••            *« 

Guipuzcoa,  St.  Sebastian,                     44  2700            438         42,440 

Kingdom  of  Navarre,  pRmpelnnti,    22  "               *'            " 

All  the  Basque  forges  employ  the  iron  ore  of  Soroorostro,  where,  in  1843, 
there  were  extracted  587,000  [quin.  m.  T\  of  ore  for  their  use;  of  the  value 
of  J630,300,  and  employing  five  hundred  workmen.  This  ore  produces 
one  third  of  metal.  The  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  iron  is  employed 
in  these  provinces:  the  surplus  is  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  France,  and  the 
rest  of  Spain. 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  iron  works  of  the  country  were  destroyed  or 
suffered  to  pass  into  decay.  Those  unhappy  times  having  now  terminated, 
the  burned  and  ruined  forges  have  been  repaired,  and  many  of  them  are 
once  more  in  activity.  In  1844,  the  number  had  increased,  and  occasioned 
a  corresponding  demand  for  fuel.  The  consumption  of  the  ore  of  Somo- 
rostro  was  about  70,000  tons. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  it  was  anticipated  that  several  new  high  furnaces 
would  be  put  in  operation  in  Spain,  some  of  which  will  employ  mineral  coal 
for  fuel. 

•  G«otogktl  Report  of  te  CtAadaf,  May  lit,  1840,  p.  64* 
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The  iron  of  Biscay  cost  about  34  francs  the  quintal  macho,  of  77i  kilo- 
grammes; M  314  francs,  ^  £12  155.  per  ton.* 
Imporunt  deposits  of  coal  at  Tudela. 

COAL  IMPORTATIONS. 

Fai^ifcta.— Value  of  coals  from  England,  1843,  £3,040 ;  1842,  £\  1,400. 
Praoinu  of  Mureia,  iu  Valencia. — f  from  England,  ^  France,  lti44, 

irs.ioo. 

Province  of  Leon,  in  Old  Castille. — On  the  frontier,  adjoining  Asturias, 
are  good  coal  mines. 

Estramadura, — ^Coal  is  mentioned  here,  but  like  the  iron  mines  is  ne- 
glected ;  the  roads  being  of  the  worst  description,  and,  in  bad  weather,  are 
impassable. 

Galicia. — It  appears,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Galicia  contains  mines  of 
coal,  although  they  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 

There  are  numerous  forges  and  high  furnaces,  but  not  hitherto  worked 
with  mineral  fuel. 

Andalusia  contains  ancient  mines,  both  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  which  have 
been  greatly  neglected.  Both  mining  and  agriculture  have,  for  a  long 
while,  been  in  a  very  backward  state. 

Province  ofSeviUe,  in  Andalusia. — In  1845  there  were  two  coal  mining 
establishments  returned  in  this  province,  as  in  active  operation ;  although 
they  were  not  upon  a  large  scale.  They  gave  employment  to  24  workmen, 
whose  average  wages  per  day  were  I  fr.  75  cents,  sm  Is,  M*  English,  a  34 
cents  United  States  currency. 

New  Castille. — Coal  is  worked  to  a  small  extent.  Numerous  beds  are 
reported  to  exist  in  the  provinces  of  Madrid  and  Cuenca ;  but  the  want  of 
canal  navigation  or  railroad  communication,  renders  the  transportation  of 
the  minerid  fuel  too  expensive  for  consumption  at  Madrid,  where  fuel  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  articles  of  life. 

Old  CastUler-Coal  in  the  province  of  Segotna. 

In  the  province  of  Sanlander,  in  1844,  wero  45  Catalan  forges,  employ- 
ing 228  workmen,  and  producing  2200  tons  annually,  with  the  help  of 
charcoal,  of  the  value  of  i^60,000.     Important  beds  of  coal  occur  here. 

PROVINCE  OF  GRENADA. 

A  Lacustrine  basin  of  the  tertiary  period ;  lignite  or  brown  coal  deposit 
of  Baza.  Deposited  unconformably  upon  numraulite  limestone  and  other 
rocks;  its  lowest  diameter  being  about  thirty-five  miles.f 

Another  basin  of  brown  coal,  in  this  province,  occurs  about  fifty  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  that  of  Baza.  It  occupies  a  circular  area,  whose  greatest 
diameter  is  thirty-six  miles,  and  whose  smallest  diametei^  is  about  thirty 
miles,  forming  an  area  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  Eng- 
lish. Its  geological  position  is  between  strata  of  gypsum  and  marl,  and  a 
fresh-water  limestone.  Beneath  this  limestone  is  a  large  deposit  of  brown 
coal,  of  an  unknown  depth.  The  fossil  planorbis  is  abundant  in  its  upper 
layers.^ 

English  coal  imported  into  this  province  in  1843,  12,000  tons,  valued  at 
;£24,250;  Spanish  coal  brought  coastwise  from  Asturias  and  Old  Castille, 
in  1843,  9,007  tons.^ 

*  DoenmeDt  rar  !•  commerce  eitftrieur,  Jose  184i— elto  Aogatt,  1846. 
t  DeMribed  by  Col.  SiWertop,  Phil.  Mm.  end  Aon.  of  Phil.,  Vol.  VU.  p.  46S. 
t  Proceeding!  Geol.  Soeietj,  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  S16,  1829,— elio  doMsribed  by  Col.  8il- 
vertop.  ^  Ooeomena  rar  ie  commerce  eitftiieor,  1845. 
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Lignite.— 'About  200  tons  were  raised  in  Spain,  in  1844. 
Turf. — The  works  underuken  for  the  fortifications  of  Gijon,  in  Astorias, 
have  discovered  around  that  place,  a  thick  and  extensive  body  of  peat.* 

BALEA*RIC  ISLANDS.~[BELOHoiiro  to  Spaxk.] 

Majorca  Islands. — Among  other  formations  are  those  of  beds  of  coal, 
with  seams  of  ciaj-slate;  overlying  grauwacke.  The  coliiery  of  Benisalem, 
opened  in  1838,  is  now  in  good  condition,  and  furnishes  its  products  to  the 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain.  Concessions  have  been  obtained,  for  the 
working  of  two  mines  of  coal,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  this  island.t 

Amount  and  value  of  coal  and  iron  produced  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1844, 
published  by  authority  of  the  mining  department  of  Madrid : 

Spanish  quintals.     Eng.  tons.  Yalaein  rials.      Valae  Ster. 
Bituminous  coal»  665,817        30,264     1,997,451       <£21,971 

Brown  coal,  10,900  495       327,000  140 

Iron,  cast  and  wrought,      572,441        26,020  30,963,785        444,042 
The  average  quantity  of  iron  made  in  Spain,  about  the  year  1828,  was 
8,000  tons  annually.     Raw  iron,  252,000  quintals  in  1842,=  17,380  tons. ' 
Value  of  foreign  coal  imported  into  Spain  in  1843,  ^43^290. 

Observations. — ^It  will  be  perceived  fliat,  with  tl^e  exception  of  the  recent 
operations  in  Asturias,  our  information,  both  in  a  geological  and  statistical 
sense,  in  relation  to  the  Spanish  coal-fields,  is  very  defective. 

Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  political  troubles  with  which  that  fair  coun- 
try has  been  so  long  afflicted,  the  operation  of  mining  and  smelting  mineral 
ores,  particularly  iron,  has,  of  late  years,  made  considerable  progress.  This 
*  mining  and  manufacturing  stimulus  has  led  to  a  great  demand  for  coal  ; 
and  so  large  a  trade  has  risen  up«  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  of  Spain, — 
which,  until  lately,  has  been  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  England, — that 
naval  officers  of  that  country  were  lately  engaged  in  surveys,  near  Cartha- 
gena,  for  the  safety  of  British  collier  vessels.  Vessels  from  Liverpool,  we 
are  told,  are  continually  arriving  at  that  port,  laden  with  coal,  fire  bricks, 
implements,  machinery,  &o. 

The  Spanish  government  was  lately  urged  to  exclude  these  English  coals 
from  the  eastern  smelting  establishments,  by  means  of  a  very  high  duty, 
and  thereby  to  enable  the  coal  owners  of  Asturias  to  furnish  the  quantity 
required.  But  the  government  decided  that  this  measure  would  render  the 
fuel  too  costly;  and,  further,  that  there  was  little  probability,  for  a  longtime 
to  come,  that  the  Asturias  coal  mines  could  supply  so  much  as  is  now  an- 
nually consumed  on  the  Mediterranean  border.  Even  as  it  is,  the  import 
duty  on  coal  is  enormously  high. 


I  *  BaUetin  do  la  Soci^t^  Geologiqne  de  France,  tom«  X,  p.  104. 

t  Faits  commerciaux,  1845. 
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Area  of  the  kingiloni  of  Portugal,  SifiOO  aqaare  miiei.  PopakCian, 
3,4(N),000  persons. 

Tanf. 

Doties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  coals  and  bituminous  matters,  also 
of  exportation,  according  to  the  tariff  of  the  1 1th  March,  1841 ;  put  in  Ibica 
on  the  2l8t  August,  following.* 


• 

Datiei  in  Bnglieli 

Ba«e. 

Import. 

Export. 

Base.. 

Import. 

Exp. 

Fr.  c. 

Pr.  C. 

9.4. 

d. 

'^Coal 

Coal, 

Tonnean 

1.26 

06 

Ton. 

1  2 

k 

Coke, 

100  kilo. 

AM 

81 

Ton. 

84  6t 

2 

' 

Aapkilt. 

JewH  Pitch, 

do. 

lOJIl 

04 

Ton. 

826 

SI 

Bifua  Stone, 

do. 

64 

01 

Ton. 

62 

1 

^ 

rSorid    J 

Saccin.  or 

Wo'Siid, 

Eilogr. 

1.63 

01 

8 

1 

Yellow  Amber 

do. 

ai.TU 

07 

s 

Jet  or 

^l-i. 

'at 

01 

I' 

Black  Amber 

10.89 

07 

Naptha.  clear  co 

oar. 

54 

01 

:LUtiM 

64 

01 

Mod^atioHi(ftheTarifttf\M\. 
Put  in  fore^y  FA,  13,  1844. 

Coke  or  carboniied  coal,      - 

100  kilo. 

33 

Ton. 

27 

2 

Coel  dvBt, 

QaiBtal. 

1.06 

Too. 

86» 

Scoria  or  Gta^en,      - 

do. 

11 

Ton. 

10 

1 

By  a  supplement  «o  these  tariff  laws,  the  following  directions  are  gimn 
for  the  manef^f  weighiSt  and  meantres. 

Real  of  Lisbon  ^  00.625o.  being  equal  to  480  reis  for  3  ftanca  or  160 
reis  for  1  franc. 

Real  of  Madeira  »  00.54c 

1  League  »  6  kilom.  174  »  6751  yards,  Engl.  ^  8  miles  and  1471  yda. 

1  Vare  »  5  palms  »  1  m^t.  100  »  3  feet,  608  »43}  Engl,  inches. 

Tonneau  of  solidity  »  1,065  cube  metre  »  37,612  cub.  feet,  Engl. » 
304  bushels. 

Tonnenu  of  freight  a  18}  quintal  i-  1,092,879  kilog.  »  2405  lbs.  »  1 
ton  and  Ii65  lbs. 

A  pip  a  of  coal  is  16  6ngas  »  128  alqueires ;  which,  at  2}  alqueires  per 
bushel,  is  51}  English  bushels. 

*  Docmneat  am  le  eommarea  exUriaor,  JoUlat,  1844, 
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Province  of  Beira. — Here  a  mine  of  coal  has  for  «ome  time  been 
worked.' 

Near  Oporto, — Anthradte^'^^n  the  south  borders  of  the  Douro,  over- 
lying primitive  rocks,  is  a  conglomerate  formation,  consisting  of  fragments 
of  granite,  gneiss,  and  chlorite  slate.  Alternating  with  beds  of  this  conglo- 
merate are  seams  of  anthracite ;  and  the  series  appears  to  be  overlaid  by 
chlorite  slate,  in  which  occur  veins  of  metalliferous  quartz,  containing  ores 
of  siloer  and  antimony,* 

Beds  of  Ugnite  are  described  by  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  1840,  in  ferruginous 
sandstone,  in  the  cliff  of  Cascaes  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  The 
quantity  is  too  limited  to  become  of  value  as  a  fuel.  Lignite  also  prevails 
at  Torres  Vedras ;  at  Cape  Espichel,  and  Aganheira.t 

We  simply  note  them  as  geological  facts. 

AsphaU, — A  mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aico- 
ba9a,  of  a  good  quality  of  asphalt,  and  a  company  is  farmed  for  the  work- 
ing of  it4 

Coal  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  PorttigaL^ 


Yean. 

Tom. 

YMn. 

Tosi. 

1881 
1833 

6,403 
7,509 

1836 
1837 

14,669 
30,966 

Our  knowledge  of  the  coal  formations  of  Portugal  is  very  scanty.  We 
have  seen  it  noticed,  obscurely,  that  coal,  in  considerable  quantity,  really 
prevails  in  this  country. 

Depots  of  English  coal  are  established  at  Figuieres,  at  Coimbra,  and  near 
Oporto. 

*  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  1832.   Alio  McCalloch,  Gazetteer. 

t  Trans.  Geol.  of  London,  Vol.  YI.  p.  117. 

t  Mining'Jonmal, Jan.  1, 1845. 

i  Parliamentarj  Records.    Tables  of  Revenoe  and  Conmeree  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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NORTHERN   ITALY. 


PARMA. 

Naphika. — ^The  use  of  this  substance  was  known  to  Fliny.  During  the 
Roman  period,  the  poorer  classes  made  use  of  this  material  to  supply  them 
with  light ;  and  even  in  our  daj,  the  city  of  Geiioa  in  Parma,  is  illuminated 
with  the  Naphtha  of  Amiano.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  springs  of  bitumen 
which  existed  in  the  marshy  plain  of  Forto  Cberi.* 

The  principal  coal  mines  of  Italy,  which  produce  annually  from  140,000 
to  150,000  quintals,  are  in  the  Savoy,  and  near  Genoa.  The  otben^ 
scattered  over  the  Peninsula,  are  of  little  value. 

There  are  depots  of  English  coal  at  all  the.principai  ports. 

For  details  relating  to  Lombardy,  Sardinia,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  &c,  see 
under  the  head  of  **  Austrian  Empire." 

Duchy  of  Modtna — Petroleum  Springs  at  Saint  Zibio. 

Monaco  Principality ^  under  the  protection  of  Sardinia.  An  earthy  coal, 
probably  a  lignite,  occurs  at  Menton,  and  is  described  by  M.  Diday.t 

In  the  Appcmnes  are  some  good  coal  mines,  of  no  great  magnitude 
Anthracite  also  occurs. 

VaUey  of  the  Po. — Large  deposits  of  lignite  coal  prevail. 


SOUTHERN   ITALY. 


8ICILT. 

Messina.'^A  bed  of  lignite  very  near  Messina,  to  the  left  of  Fort  Gob- 
lago,  about  three  or  more  feet  thick.  It  was  applied  by  the  English  troops 
during  their  occupation  of  Sicily,  to  culinary  purposes;  the  cavalry  used  it 
in  their  forges,  and  the  country  people  for  burning  lime.| 

*  Office  de  Pnblicite,  alio  McCulloch't  DictioDtry  of 

t  Aonalei  dee  Mine0. 

I  Papon  Goologioal  Bocitty,  Lmidoa. 
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Amber,  probably  of  the  same  geological  age,  occura  diflBeminated  in  beds 
of  clay  and  marl,  which  lie  below  the  formation,  which  correspond  with 
the  ealcaire  grossUr,  or  London  clay.  The  amber  is  accompanied  with 
bitnmen,  and  though  a  scanty  deposit,  is  mined  for  sale.  The  pieces  are 
coated  with  a  kind  of  whitish  bark,  presenting  a  variety  of  coloura,  and 
including  many  insects.*    It  is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Giaretta. 

The  following  notice,  respecting  the  discovery  of  coal,  was  in  general 
circulation  in  1847. 

Discovery  of  Coal  in  Aa/]^.— Operations  have  been  recently  under- 
taken  in  the  valley  of  Torrino,  a  province  of  the  Abruzzo  di  Teramo,  for 
the  discovery  of  fossil  coal.  The  depth  of  the  excavation  is  at  present  S40 
feet,  but  the  workmen  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  desired  car* 
boniferous  strata.  The  combustible  materials,  however,  hitherto  discovered, 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  contain  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  abundance, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur.  The  comparative  tests  applied  show 
that  this  material  is  not  at  all  inferior  in  quality  to  the  coal  of  Newcastle. 

Vol  di  Abl<^— Petroleum  Springs. 

CALABRIA. 

A  coal-field  exists,  approaching  to  within  four  miles  of  the  sea.  Seven 
seams  of  coal  have  been  traced  here,  along  their  outcrops.  Two  only  of 
those  seven  have  beeo  heretofore  worked.  France  and  Malta  are  looked  to 
as  markets  for  the  sale  of  this  coal.  The  worked  seam  is  about  four  feet 
thick.  The  cost  of  raising  it  was  not  more  than  10«.  per  ton.  We  have 
no  decided  information  further. 

NEAPOLITAN  DOMINIONS. 

A  coal-bed,  of  extraordinary  richness  and  purity,  has  been  lately  an- 
nounced. 

NAPLES. 

Petroleum  springs  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  near  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Vesuvius.! 

Coats,  Culm  and  Coke,  imported  from  Great  BnVatn.j:— In  the  year  1836, 
20,642 tons;  in  1837,  20,801  tons;  in  1838,  26,709 tons;  in  1844,  65,003 
tons ;  in  1845,  07,838  tons. 

TUSCANY. 

Fossil  coal  is  now  ascertained  to  exist  here.  Near  Monte  Bamboli  and 
Monte  Mazo,  there  is  a  coal  formation  which  has  given  rise  to  a  long  con- 
flict between  science  and  practice.  From  the  examination  of  the  first 
specimens,  the  savans  declared  that  this  substance  was  not  true  coal — '<  char- 
bon  de  terre" — but  a  lignite  of  little  value. 

Whilst  the  academy  at  Florence  was  deliberating  the  matter,  the  men  of 
business  put  in  motion  a  steam  boiler  with  the  same  specimens  of  the  fuel. 
Pressed  by  experience,  science  hastened  to  declare  that  this  lignite  was  so 
perfect  that  it  was  equivalent  to  the  coal  of  Newcastle,  of  the  second 
quality.  A  French  and  Tuscan  company  has  been  formed,  and  the  mine  is 
in  operation ;  the  beds  appear  to  be  considerable. 

*  Ure't  Dictionary  of  Artf. 

t  M.  Biiofltck. 

X  Parliamentary  Recorda. 


S04  ITALT* 

He  fabrioation  of  iron-— the  ore  of  which  is  brought  from  the  Me  of 
Elba  to  Tuscany— will  receive  a  great  impalsion  when  the  workiag  of  the 
coal  loinea  of  Monte  Bamboli  shall  be  in  fall  aoliTity.  The  proprietary 
nining  company  here  baa  lately  voted  the  Deoe«ary  funds  for  the  conatmc- 
tion  of  a  railroad,  designed  to  convey  the  coab  extracted  to  the  place  of 
embareation.* 

THE  PAPAL  STATES. 

The  annua!  export  of  charcoal  is  3,000,000  lbs.,  »  1340  tons.t 

We  know  but  little  of  the  mineral  produotiom  of  the  Roman  states. 

Coal  is  supposed  to  exist  at  Beracqua,  Pesaro,  in  the  territory  of  Sogliano, 
and  other  places.  I^rge  pieces  were  found  in  1778,  and  several  attempts 
were  made  to  explore  the  mines,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  they  consist 
of  true  coal,  or  anthracite. 

Geological  explorations  have  been  for  some  time  making  in  these  wealthy 
but  enslaved  states.  As  regards  their  mineral  resources,  they  have  been 
greatly  neglected  heretofore,  but  it  has  been  announced,  lately,  that  coal 
exisu  therein.  In  1847,  valuable  discoveries  of  coal  and  iron  ore  are 
announced  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  particulsrly  in  Sardinia,  along  the 
Appenines,  and  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  companies  are  forming  to  work  them 
on  a  large  scale.  These  undertakings  have  met  with  the  greatest  e&» 
couragement  from  the  high  authorities;  and  the  last  though  not  the  least 
important  one,  is  his  holiness.  Pope  Pius  IX. 

A  ton  of  coals  from  Newcsstle  costs  at  Civita  Vecchia  from  35  to  40 
franc8.| 

*  Documeni  tar  )•  eommtree  eiteriear,  Jura  et  JuiUaty  1845. 

t  Parliamenurj  Records,  Bowring's  Report. 

;  Bullettn  of  tba  MinitlM  of  Africultoro  and  Comiaarea,  Puis,  1841,  ud  1S4S. 


IONIAN    ISLANDS. 


There  are  no  known  indications  of  ooal,  but  petroleilin  and  tai^pringa, 
occur  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Trinidad.  The  following  notes  are 
derived  from  the  statistical  work  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Martin. 

As  the  substance  called  as^haU  is  eoming  into  use,  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  the  irallej  or  marshy  plain,  containing  the  bitumen  at  Zante,  is  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circloi  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  abrupt  and  ragged  ridges  of 
hills.  In  the  marsh  within  the  circle  are  several  wells  or  pits.  The  bitumen 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  these  wells.  A  dark  substance  contin- 
ually forces  its  way  firom  the  bottom,  and  boils  up  in  large  globules,  which 
enlarging  as  they  ascend  till  near  the  surface,  then  burst  and  liberate  a  quai> 
lity  of  inflammable  gas.  Sometimes  the  globules  are  transparent  and  of 
singular  brilliancy ;  rising  to  the  top  and  bursting,  while  a  coat  of  dark 
bituminous  matter,  in  which  they  were  invested,  is  thrown  ofL  This  dark 
substance  is  the  petrolemn  or  roek'fnUh,  which  being  specificaUy  heavier 
than  water,  remain  bek>w,  covering  the  sides  and  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
spring.  The  brilliant  globules,  disengaged  from  it,  are  pure  naphtha  or  roeI> 
ail,  which  forms  a  light  oleaginous  stratum  above ;  reflecting  various  beau- 
tiful colours.  The  intervening  water  ia  sweet  and  fit  for  use*  The  pitch  is 
collecjted  with  large  spoons  into  a  pit  adjoining  the  well,  and  thence  thrown 
into  barrels.  It  is  exuded  in  the  greatest  quantities  in  the  summer  nioath& 
About  a  hundred  barrels  are  annually  used  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships 
and  for  similar  purposes.* 

*  Colonial  Sutiftici  of  the  British  Empire,  Martin,  p.  692.  H.  E.  Stricklailcl  «  on  the 
Geology  of  Zante,"  Geol.  Trani.  1837.    Alio  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  1839, 


GREECE* 


This  monarchy  contains  10,206  square  miles.  Population  810,000  per- 
sons. 

EUB(EA,  OR  NEOROPOKT. 

L^tTe.— The  deposit  and  working  of  the  lignite  in  this  island  formed 
the  subject  of  an  examination  by  French  mining  engineers,  in  1845.  There 
are  abandaut  seams  of  brown  coal  here,  as  also  at  Ellis. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  the  date  of  February 
1st,  1847,  contains  an  account  of  the  lignite  beds  in  the  KastroTsUa  Valley, 
in  Enbcsa,  by  Lieutenant  Spratt,  R.  N.  This  Talley,  like  that  of  Konmi 
adjoining,  is  filled  with  a  lacustrine  deposit  of  the  Escene  period.  This 
formation  is  remarkable  for  a  bed  of  lignite.  The  coal,  we  are  informed 
by  the  author,  has  been  tried  in  some  or  the  steamers,  and  burns  well,  but 
is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  emitting  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  pro> 
ducing  a  large  quantity  of  dirt  or  ashes,  in  proportion  to  the  fuel  consumed. 

This  lignite  bed  consists  of  four  seams,  included  in  a  depth  of  about  sis- 
teen  feet  The  thickest  seam  is  four  feet,  and  the  others  are  irom  one  to 
two  feet  each ;  they  are  separated  by  a  black  clay  and  daik  indurated  maris. 
The  lignite  is  thinly  laminated,  and  contains  no  Tegetable  impressions:  it 
▼aries  in  character,  from  a  woody  texture  to  a  tolerably  brittle  coal.  Hie 
bed  was  discovered  about  fifteen  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  land  slip,  at 
the  head  of  a  ravine  leading  up  from  the  valley  of  Koumi. 

The  Greek  government  has,  until  lately,  procured  a  considerable  quantity 
of  coal  from  this  spot;  a  tunnel  with  a  train-way  having  been  carried  hori- 
zontally into  the  seam  for  several  hundred  feet:  but  the  expense  of  carriage 
has  discouraged  the  continued  working  oi  the  mine,  since  the  material  is 
found  not  to  be  economical  for  steamers.  It  is  principiilly  used  in  fiictories.* 

B(£OTIA. 

Near  Markopoulo,  on  the  eastern  side,  opposite  to  Eub<Ba,is  another  fresh 
water  deposit,  resting  upon  mica  schist,  which  is  also  described  by  Lieutenant 
Spratt  in  the  article  last  quoted.  Its  area  does  not  exceed  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  contains  a  similar  bed  of  lignite. 

The  coal  of  this  district  was  only  discovered  about  the  year  1845,  and  is 
worked  with  seme  activity ;  it  being  more  easily  procured  and  at  a  shorter 
distance  from  the  sea  than  the  Koumi  coal. 

The  mine  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley  behind  Markopoulo. 
The  lignite  here  is  found  lying  near  the  surface;  the  superior  strata  having 
been  denuded  down  to  it.  When  visited  by  the  author,  a  portion  of  the 
uncovered  lignite  was  burning,  from  spontaneous  ignition.  This  bed  is 
about  eleven  feet  thick ;  thinly  laminated  throughout.! 

^  Qoarterlj  Journal  of  Uio  Gaol.  Soc.  of  London,  No.  9,  p.  68, 1847.         t  Ibid.  p.  70. 
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SAMOS. 


A  prolongation  of  the  same  fresh-water  formation,  above  mentioned, 
occars  in  this  island.  Lieutenant  Spratt  does  not  describe  any  decided  bed 
of  tertiary  coal,  but  notices  the  abundance  of  vegetable  impressions.  A 
species  of  reed  often  occurs  in  clusters,  like  a  number  of  cylindrical  pipes 
of  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter;  their  cavities  not  being  filled  by  the 
calcareous  matter  after  their  decomposition.  They  are  nearly  always  found 
in  a  vertical  position ;  some  of  these  stems  have  leaves  attached  to  them. 
There  are  also  impressions  of  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oleander.* 

GRECIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Island  of  CaruUa  or  Crde,  Mediterranean  &a.— Politically  this  island 
lately  belonged  to  Africa,  as  forming  part  of  the  Egyptian  state,  but  is  again 
under  the  Turkish  influence,  and  belongs  to  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Two 
coal  mines  have  been  discovered  in  Candia ;  one  upon  the  north  coast,  about 
four  hours  journey  from  Retino:  the  other  upon  the  south  coast,  at  Preveli, 
near  Spakia,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea. 

In  May,  1839,  fifty  quintals  of  coal  were  raised  from  the  first  named  mine, 
by  order  of  the  governor,  Mustapha  Pasha,  and  were  sent  to  Egypt. 

A  new  survey  having  been  demanded,  1363  quintals,  of  221  pounds  Eng- 
lish each,  or  about  135  tons,  were  raised  in  ten  days,  and  forwarded  to 
Retimo  on  the  backs  of  asses. 

The  coal  mine  of  Previl,  to  the  east  of  Spakia,  is  at  a  distance  of  only 
about  a  hundred  yards  fi'om  the  sea.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  coal  is, 
however,  below  the  usual  average. 

The  governor  of  the  Ionian  Island^,,  announced  his  intention  of  going,  to 
examine  this  coal  on  the  spott 

The  knowledge  of  the  ooal  of  Candia  did  not  reach  Dr.  Bowring,  whose 
report,  dated  March,  1839,  states  that  "  nothing  whatever  has  been  done,  m 
the  way  of  inquiry  for  mines  or  minerals." 

As  to  coals,  it  appears  from  the  roost  recent  return,  in  1837,  there  was  an 
import  into  Crete  from  England,  of  630  tons  at  thirty-two  shillings,  amount- 
ing to  1008  pounds.} 

In  February,  1840,  some  coal,  the  produce  of  the  two  mines  above  men- 
tioned, was  essayed  in  one  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  French  squadron 
in  the  Levant.  The  sample  firom  the  mine  at  Retimo  was  chiefly  in  a  pyri- 
tous  state,  and  that  from  Preveli  in  a  ligneous  state.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion,  that  these  mines  might  be  advantageously  worked,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  island.^ 

In  the  absence  of  any  geological  information,  we  should  infer  from  the 
sUght  notices  here  collected,  that  one  or  both  of  these  coals  may  belong  to 
the  class  of  brown  coals. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  year  1844,  that 
coal  formed  an  article  of  export  from  this  island. || 

Malta. — Importations  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1844, 
48,546  tons;  and  in  1845,  52,327  tons. 

*  Quarterly  Joarnal  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  No.  9,  p.  65.  t  Frenoh  ptpera. 

t  Report  on  Candia  to  Parliament,  by  John  Bowring,  1839,  p.  163. 

i  Mining  Jonrna),  toI.  z.,  847.       ||  DocauMoa  aor  le  oonimeree  ezt^rieur,  Jane,  1844. 


EUROPEAN   TURKEY. 


Tbii  empire  oontains  210,000  square  miles.  Population,  liJ5M,0QQ 
penons.* 

Pravmu  tff  i4 Acmto.— The  asphaltum  mines  were  celebrated  in  the  time 
of  Plinj.     This  substance  occurs,  in  large  deposits,  in  sandstone. 

Importation  of  coals  from  Great  Britain  into  Turkey  and  Greece,  besides 
a  few  tons  annually  from  Belgium:  in  1844,  34^448  tons;  m  1846,  56r 
776  tons. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

WaUadda  or  Valachie,  in  European  Twrh^,  but  under  the  Protedum 
0f  Russia. — Not  far  from  Tchemetz,  the  tertiary  beds  present  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  pseudo  volcano,  in  which  the  lignite  deposits  exhibit  spontaneous 
combustion,  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  This  combustion 
occasions  a  crateriform  subsidence.  The  clay  and  the  sand,  altered  by  the 
fire,  form  scoriaceous  masses ;  stony,  and  even  so  vitrified  as  to  produce  a 
sort  of  jasper  porcelain.t 

Coal — Several  beds  occur  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wallachia, 
towards  the  northern  boundary  formed  by  the  primitive  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. 

Lignite,  Biiumin,  Asphaltum^  Amber  and  Fossil  Wat^  occur  in  the 
supercretaceoui  formations  of  the  plains. 

Naphtha  or  Petroleum  springs  also  prevail  in  this  province. 

Moldavia-^PrincipaKiy,  united  with  WaUachia.'-'k^l  in  the  bordering 
Carpathian  mountains.  Also  lignite  and  bitumen  in  the  plains,  similar  to 
Wallachia. 

CWm^o.— See  Southern  Russia. 

iSRema.*-Coal  occuts  in  this  principality,  but  few  or  no  mines  are 
worked ;  it  being  part  of  the  policy  of  the  government  to  conceal,  rather 
than  develope,  the  resources  or  the  provinces.^ 

JSmimdui.— Coal  occurs  in  the  north  side  of  Constantinople. 

Bu^aria. — ^Coal  occurs  in  this  province,  but  is  not  employed  in  any 
important  extent. 

Thrac&^Lignite. — On  the  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Thrace, 
Professor  Hitchcock  mentions  an  interesting  and  extensive  deposit  of  lig- 
nite. This  bed  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Homes,  to  be  five  miles 
long,  and  from  three  to  ten  feet  thick.    From  the  characters  of  the  day 

*  OiBeial  Belgiftii  Commercial  Retanif . 

t  M.  Hoot,  BuUetin  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  do  Fruee,  Vol.  X.  p.  163.  t  McCnlloch. 
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and  limestone  in  which  the  lignite  occurs,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doabt,  that 
the  whole  is  of  the  tertiary  age.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  protrusion  of  trap,  which 
may  be  even  more  recent  than  the  lignite.*  . 

From  the  western  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  Professor  Hitchcock  has  been 
furnished  with  specimens  of  true  coal,  which  appears  t6  be  identical,  almost, 
with  the  bituminous  coal  of  Heraclea,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  Anatoiia,f  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  by  the  Professor. 

Sea  of  Marmora. — In  the  same  vicinity  of  the  Bosphorus,  lignite  occurs. 
A  bed  of  lignite  was  discovered  by  £dhem-Bey,  at  Rodosto,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Marmora :  a  specimen  of  this  lignite  has  been  in  the 
museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  for  more  than  forty  years  | 

*  Tram.  Attoeiatioo  of  Amttrican  Geologiati  and  Naturaliitt,  1843,  p.  383. 

t  Ibid.    Soe  Heraclea,  in  Anatolia. 

X  BiiUatin  of  the  Oeolofieal  Society  of  Frtaee,  Vol.  XI.  p.  S78. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Area  of  the  Swiss  Repablic  at  the  end  of  1837,  15,233  square  miles. 
Popuhition  2,188,000  persons.* 

This  country  receives  from  the  east  of  France  a  small  supply  of  coal. 
In  1830,  5,150  tons. 

It  also  imports  some  coal  from  England. 

The  only  coal  mine  of  any  value  in  this  country  is  at  Hochefeld.  In 
1843,  it  produced' 514,909  quintals. 

It  abounds  in  tertiary  lignite,  at  St  Gallen  and  other  places. 

In  a  bed  of  brown  coal  at  St.  Gallen  a  new  species  of  combustible  mineral 
was  found  by  Capttfin  Scheerer,  aAer  whom  it  has  been  named  Scheererite.f 

The  microscopic  examination  of  this  lignite  proves  that  it  contains  the 
wood  of  conifers.} 

NeuckattL — Petroleum  springs. 

Asphaltum  occurs  in  parts  of  Switzerland. 

Canton  of  Zurich, — ^The  tertiary  coal  seams  are  remarkable  for  the  many 
bones  of  Mammifera  discovered  in  them,  among  which  are  those  of  the 
Mastodon. 

Canton  of  Lucerne  or  Luzemf^^At  Afymach,  near  the  Lake  of  Luzem,  a 
remarkable  coal  formation  occurs,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  below  the  surface.  Over  this  coal  seam  is  a  stratum  of  bituminous 
limestone,  containing  fossil  shells,  and  bones  and  teeth  of  the  large  mam- 
malia, among  which  are  those  of  the  Mastodon. 

Notwithstanding  these  fossil  remains,  immediately  overlying  the  coal,  yet 
it  approaches  in  character  very  nearly  to  mineral  coal,  and  the  strata  of 
micaceous  sandstone  and  shale  above  it,  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  English  coal-fields.  Although  from  the  organic  remains,  we  are 
obliged  to  place  the  coal  of  Alpnach  among  the  tertiary  strata,  yet  Mr. 
Bakewell  hesitates  to  define  the  true  geological  position.^ 

The  lignites  which  are  found  in  the  basin,  separating  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura,  at  Vernier,  Pandex,  Vevay,  near  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  at  (Eningen 
and  elsewhere,  including  all  the  steinkohles  of  Switzerland,  appear  to  be 
deposited  in  fresh-water  lakes,  in  ancient  times. || 

Mr.  Murchison  described  the  Lacustrine  deposit  of  CBningen  in  1829. 
It  contains  numerous  plants,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  and  the  remains 
of  a  carnivorous  animal.  The  fresli-water  strata  rest  upon  a  tertiary  marine 
formation,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  deposit  possess  the 
highest  interest^ 

*  McCoUoeb*!  Dictionary.       'I'  Brewitar*i  Joarnil,  AUan't  MaDoa]  of  ICneralogy,  Itc. 
t  AoDftlet  del  Mines,  M.  Link,  1840.  %  Bakewell,  3d  edit.  p.  173. 

II  Dr.  MoCalloch,  Joarnal  of  Science  and  the  Arte,  Vol.  XX. 
t  Proceedings  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  L  p.  167. 
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Area  in  all  164,715^20  acres,  257,368  sqaare  miles.  The  Provinces 
which  contain  coal  or  lignite,  96,000,000  acres,  150,000  square  miles. 
The  latter  is  only  an  approximate  estimate.  Population  in  1838,  35,670,996 
persons. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money. 

The  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and  Galicians,  use  the  same  standards,  bi 
most  respects. 

Measures  of  Length* 

The  German  mile  =  6101  English  yards,  a  7,407  French  kilometres, 
sx  4  miles  1061  yards  English,  21,725  German  miles  to  100  English  miles. 
The  Vienna  foot  as  12.45  English  inches,  a  3.161  French  decimetres. 

Weight. 

The  centner  or  quintal,  or  cwt.  of  Austria  or  Vienna  as  123$  lbs.  Eng- 
lish; therefore  there  are  18.2  cwt.  to  1  ton  English*  (100  livres)  ^  56 
kil.  00.12. 

The  schefiei  of  Prussia  is  110  lbs.,  being  about  20  scheffels  or  quintals  to 
•1  ton  English. 

The  Vienna  lb.  as  j.235  lb.  atroirdupois. 

The  Livre  de  Vienne  »  0  kil.  56. 

The  commercial  Last,  «  2905  kil.  6)00  lbs.  weight,  »  2|  tons  English. 

16  German  Loths  ss  1  Marc  ss  7oz.  2dwts.  4grs.  Troy. 

Measures  of  Ck^padty. 

The  Vienne  Metzen,  »  3753  cub.  Eng.  inch,  a  1.745  bush.  »  61.496 
Fr.  litres. 

The  Metz  of  Gressburg,  dry  measure,  s -1.745  imperial  bushel  English. 

The  Koretz  of  Galicia  =  123  litres  s  3.3  imperial  bushels. 

The  Last  of  Hamburg  for  grain,  d&c,  contains' 11.2  Winchester  quarters, 
SB  99,540  cubic  feet,  s  88  Winchester  bushels. 

The  Joch,  or  Austrian  acre,  as  1.46  English  acre. 

1  Oke  s  43.3  oz.  avoirdupois. 

I  Centner  or  Quintal  s  44  Okes. 

1.785  quintals  of  wood  a  1  French  tonne. 

Currency. 
OoU  CWftcye.— The  Souverain,  3  dollars  38  cents  7  mills  United  States, 
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Doable  Ducat,  4  dollars  59  cents  3  mills  United  States.  Hungarian  Ducat, 
2  dollars  29  cents  7  mills  United  States.  Gold  Ducat  of  Kremnitz  =  4i 
Florins  »  65.  6d.  English  «  9  J  .57. 

Sihfer.— The  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Frankfort,  Nassau,  and  Rhenish 
florin  is  =  60  kreutzers  s  15  batzen  s  25.  English  »  2  francs,  61c.  » 
$0.48  United  States. 

9  florins  and  35  kreutz.  »  £\  EngHsl>  at  par  —  •4.84,  or  45.  8d. 

1  Li?re  di  Milano  was  introduced  by  the  French  «  1  franc  =8  22.8  kreutz. 

1  Austrian  Lira  s  100  centimes  s  0  fr.  87  cts. 

Par  value  in  London  of  J^l  sterling,  9  florins,  50  kreutz.  of  Vienna. 

The  Convention  florin  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Hol- 
land, is  s=  Is.&d.  English,  divided  into  60  kreutzers. 

The  Vienna  florin  =  2  francs  69c  =  2*.  Irf. 

1  franc  of  1809  «  9^  English. 

5  francs  •»  45. 


Ch^er. — 
Austrian, 


American  currency. 


I  Grosh,    90    3ct8.  W 

1  Gould,  51       85 

1  Rexdollaar,  77       77 

The  Kreutzer, 
Official  return  of  the  average  annual  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  the 
entire  Austrian  Empire  during  the  five  years  preceding  1835,  and  in  1843 
to  1845.    There  were  neither  imports  nor  exports  of  coal  recorded  during 
this  period. 


^  0  francs  87  cu. »  •0.008  U.  S. 


Produetum  of  Coal  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 


Provinces. 


QainUli  of     Tom  of 
123  Ibi.       2240  Ibi. 


1845. 
Quintal!. 


Tona. 


Upper  Austria,  -        -        - 

Lower  Aastria,         •       •       • 

Stjria, 

Carinthia*  and  Gamiola,  and  Istriat 
Illyrian  Coast,  Dalmatia, 

Srrol, 
oiayia  and  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  .... 
Galicia,  -  -  -  • 
Lombardy,  -  -  •  .  * 
Venice,  -  -  -  .  - 
Hungary,         .... 


345,180 

93,646 

339,054 

49,614 

35,668 

39,935 

465,664 

3,313,095 

176 

33,441 

1,997 

843,673 


13,631 1 
1,358  3 
18,381 
9,7661 
1,981  ^ 
3,3193 
35,870 
133,950 
10 
1,857  ■> 
llli 
19,033 


1,550,000 
1,000,000 

550,000 

3,030,000 

6,300,000 

3,000 

65,000 
603,000 


85,164 
54,945 

30,890 

111,538 

340,656 

170 

3,571 

33,076 


ATetage  of  fire  years,  1890  to  1834, 

Total  in  1843,  •       -  - 

»«    "   1844,  -        .  .        . 

"    "   1845,  -        -  .        . 

"_«*  1846,  estimate. 


3,779,043 

9,000,000 

13,000,000 


309,946 

440,690 
531,000 
669,340 
700,000 


13,000,000 


659,340 


The  Mining  Joarnal  of  28th  of  March,  1846,  contaiiw  an  article  on  the 
metallurgic  industry  of  Austria.  This  country  possesses  eitensire  coal  beds, 
but  the  working  of  them  has  not  yet  been  carried  to  any  extent,  there  being 
a  great  abundance  of  wood,  and  at  low  prices.  NotwithsUnding  this,  wood 
within  the  last  few  years  has  become  scarcer;  indicating  that  trade,  gene- 
rally, is  improving,  so  that  the  State  and  the  large  proprietors  of  mines  must 
shortly  make  exertions  to  produce  the  mineral  fuel  in  greater  quantities. 
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At  the  last  exposition)  about  fifty  of  the  exhibitors  sent  to  Vienna  sam* 
pies  of  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite.  The  annual  production  of  coaJ  in 
Austria,  during  late  years,  is  estimated  at  600,000  tons,  and  recently  upwards 
of  700,000. 

Tariff  of  Import,  Export,  and  Transit  duties,  levied  in  Austrian  Empire 
on  sea  coal — whereby  it  appears  .that  the  high  Import  duty  was  equivalent 
to  a  prohibition : 


In  Austrian  Money  and  Rates. 

In  English  Money  and  Rates. 

Unit  of  charge. 

Import 
Dutjr. 

Export 
Doty. 

Transit 
Duty. 

UnU  of  charge. 

Import 
Duty. 

L.  s.  d. 

1    10  0 

Export 
Duty. 

Transit 
Duty. 

Per  Gross  Centner 
or  123^  lbs.  Eng. 

Fl.  Kr. 
15    0 

Fl.  Kr. 
0  25 

Fl.  Kr. 
0    2 

123i  \U. 

L.  $.  d. 

0    0  10 

L.a.d. 
0  0  0.45 

Exports  of  Coal  from  the  Austrian  Empire. 

In  1844,  from  Bohemia,  by  the  Elbe,  to  Saxony,  703,262  quinUls;  to 
Turkey,  25,433  quintals;  to  Southern  Germany,  23,210  quintals;  to  Prus- 
sia, 20,542  quintals;  small  exports,  616  quintals;  total,  773,065  quintals. 

Prices  of  Fuel  in  A  ustria  in  1846. 


Per  Centner. 

Per  Ton  of  2240  Ibe. 

English 
ShilliDgs. 

U.  Sutes 

Dollars. 

Coal  of  Morayia,  for  Steam  EngmeSi     - 

46  Kreatzers, 

38i. 

•6.63 

Upper  Austria,     do.            do. 

36        do. 

25 

5.08 

do.  coal  of  the  first  quality  for  forges, 

60        do. 

36 

8.64 

do.  second  quality,          -        -        - 
do.  Charcoal.         .... 

67        do. 

34 

8.16 

60        do. 

36 

8.64 

do.  Lignite,    -        -        •        •        • 

96        do. 

16.6 

S.75 

Wood. — Although  beds  of  coal  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  Austrian 
province,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  firewood  have  hitherto  prerented 
much  extension  of  exploration.  The  forests  are  computed  to  cover  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  productive  soil  of  the  Empire. 

The  number  of  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  is  43,896,637. 
Annual  produce  in  cubic  Vienna  fathoms,  17,136,823;  besides  that  of 
Hungary,  about  7,000,000— total,  24,136,823. 

From  these  forests,  200,000  bushels  of  gall  apples  are  annually  exported, 
besides  those  used  in  the  country. 

LQHBARDT  IN  ITALY. 

Gvilfof  Feitice.— Lignites  passing  into  coal  beds,  occur  abundantly  in  a 
fcM'mation  corresponding  with  the  oolitic  era,  in  the  Island  of  Veglia,  and'at 
Carpona,  where  they  are  excavated  for  the  use  of  the  Trieste  steamboats. 

The  iron  foundries  of  Lombardy  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  immense 
forests  that  cover  the  mountains,  and  furnish  a  cheap  supply  of  fuel. 

There  is  a  small  quantity  of  true  coal  also  raised  in  Lombardy,  the  annual 
average  of  which  during  the  five  years  preceding  1835,  was  1,857  tons ;  that 
of  Venice^  at  the  same  |ime,  was  1 1 1  tons  i^-  19C@  tons;  in  1945,  8^1^71  tons. 
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MILAN  IN  AUSTRUN  ITALY. 

Pcai  employ  td  at  fad  for  raUwaif  locomotives. — Ad  experiment  has  been 
tried  on  the  railway,  of  nine  miles,  from  Milan  to  Monza,  where  coal  can- 
not easily  be  procured,  and  peat  turf  has  been  substituted  with  success,  and 
with  a  saving  of  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  fuel* 


KINGDOM  OF  SARDINIA  IN  ITALY. 


This  country  receives  a  small  supply  of  coal  from  the  South  of  France. 
In  1839,  5,910  tons. 

Feat, — In  Sardinia,  where  coal  is  rare  and  costly,  railways  find  resources 
in  the  numerous  peat  bogs  of  the  country. 

DUCHY  OF  SAVOY,  OR  SAVOIE. 

Coal  Mine  of  Entreveines  near  ^4 nnecy .^-This  mine  occurs,  according 
to  Mr.  Bakewdl,  in  a  mountain  valley,  atfout  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
Lake  of  Annecy,  and  at  least  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  seam  of  coal  contains  about  four  feet  of  workable 
good  coal,  having  the  character  and  fracture  of  mineral  coal.  It  is  shining; 
does  not  soil  the  fingers ;  and  is  highly  bituminous ;  being  exclusively  used 
for  the  gas  lights  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Annecy. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  here,  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  placed  between  thick  beds  of  limestone,  and  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  about  seventy  degrees.  The  age  of  this  limestone  is  that  of  the  English 
lias,  and  the  coal  is  not  older  than  the  imperfect  coal  of  the  oditic  age.* 
After  the  investigation  of  M.  Gras,  it  is  probable  that  this,  like  other  coal 
formations  bordering  the  Alps,  does  not,  in  fact,  really  belong  to  the  joras- 
sique  period  alluded  to,  but  is  merely  covered  by  it.  Yet  it  must  be  recol- 
lected diat  such  a  view  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  as 
regards  Savoy  and  the  department  of  the  HamUs  Alpe$. 

MOUNT  SAINT  BERNARD. 

In  the  Alps,  anthracite,  embedded  in  bituminous  schist,  occurs,  contain* 
ing  numerous  vegetable  impressions.  In  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  anthracite 
opcurs  in  the  transition  clay  slate, — near  the  village  of  La  TkuiU,  It  is 
100  feet  long  and  two  or  three  yards  thick.f  The  coal  bums  with  difficulty, 
and  is  used  only  for  burning  lime.  There  are  several  beds  in  that  countiy, 
which  extend  down  the  reverse  slope  of  the  mountains,  looking  to  Savoy. 
The  slate  inclosing  them,  presents  vegetable  impressions  of  equisetum  or 
analogous  plants,  Samites,  d&c    Anthracite  is  mentioned,  at  other  points. 

•  Bak«W6l),  Ibtid  adiiioo,  p.  ITS.  t  Dr.  Ura'f  DicUoaary,  p.  SOS. 
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Lignite  batins  tn  the  aimrons  of  ChambSfy.'^'BesideB  the  consamption 
in  the  vicinity,  they  furnwh  a  smalJ  supply  to  the  neighbouring  department 
of  Isere,  in  France** 

Coal  of  the  Cretaceous  periody  in  the  environs  of  Thonon,  Savoy. t— This 

is  a  very  bituminous  coal,  burning  with  a  long  flame,  and  emitting  the 

characteristic  odour  of  the  lignites.     The  analysis  by  M.  Gruner  showed 

22.10  per  cent,  of  ashes.    Of  the  remainder  the  proportions  ^ere, 

Coke,  64.80 

Volatile  matters,   35.20 


100.00 


PRINCXPALITY  OP  PIEDMONT. 

Tertiary  or  Brown  Coal,  of  the  age  of  the  Plastic  Clay,  at  Cadibuona. — 
This  coal  contains  bones  of  mammalia,  similar  to  those  in  the  coal  beds  of 
Upper  Styria,  at  Scheineck.  The  lignites  of  the  two  places  are  undi»- 
tinguishable,  and  occur  in  both  at  the  base  of  the  respective  tertiary  systems 
with  which  they  are  associated.^ 

The  A  ins  Coal  of  the  Oolite  n^e.— The  rocks  containing  this  coal,  were 
described  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont^^and  the  coal  plants  were  examined  by 
M.  Ad.  Brongniart.  Many  of  them  were  discovered  to  resemble  those  oif 
the  coal  measures ;  but  they  still  are  associated  with  Bolemnites,  both  above 
and  beneath  them.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  extend  this  notice  with  well 
known  details.  These  may  be  consulted  in  the  works  of  the  above  named 
authors,  and  in  communications  by  various  other  geologists,  such  as  Studer, 
Bou^,  Sedgewick,  De  la  Beche,  Buckland,  Murcbison,  and  many  others  of 
eminence. 

TYROL. 

VdUey  of  the  Jnit.— Tertiary  coal-basin,  at  Haring  on  the  north  flank  of 
the  Tyrolean  Alps, 

The  dislocated  secondary  rocks  which  flank  the  Inn,  on  either  side,  are 
expanded  between  the  towns  of  Rattenberg  and  Kautibtein,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  between  these  two  places  an  elliptical  tertiary  basin,  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  contains  a  mass 
of  coal,  of  great  thickness,  which  is  extensively  worked.  A  transverse  sec- 
tion of  this  basin,  illustrates  the  memoir  of  Messrs.  Sedgewick  and  Mur- 
chison,  on  these  and  some  other  similar  deposits,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps.^ 

This  coal  is  worked  by  adit  levels,  at  different  elevations,  and  the  deposit 
gradually  acquires  thickness  as  it  descends  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin. 
Thus  the  ccmU  which  had  a  thickness  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  in  the 
higher  works,  near  where  the  mineral  rose  to  the  clay  on  the  mountain  side, 
was  found  to  have  increased  to  twenty-five  feet  when  the  Francis6i-stollea 
was  driven.  At  the  Barbara-stollen,  which  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
lower,  it  has  a  thickness  of  thirtyfowr  feet ;  while  at  the  level  of  the  Inn, 
it  has  been  proved,  by  actual  boring,  to  be  about  ffty  feet  thick.    It  is 

*  Statiiti<^ae  de  la  Fnooe,  1839.  t  Annales  dei  Minet,  1844.  Tome  11.  p.  585. 

X  Sedgewick  and  Marchiion,  in  Geological  TranMctiona. 

i  Traoa.  6eol  800.  London,  Vol.  III.  aecond  aeriee,  p.  Sd8.    The  aathora  alao  quote  tfa« 
deutled  hiftorjr  of  the  worka,  by  ProfeaaorFlttrl  of  Munich,  in  hia  «  Stiinkoiatn  QMrgivo 
JUarinf ." 
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estimited  that  the  greatest  thickneea  of  the  tertiary  groap,  which  endoees 
this  Goa],  is  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  bet,  comprising  indurated 
mar),  conglomerates,  calcareous  sandstones,  bituminous  marntone,  and 
lithographic  stinstone,  forming  the  roof  of  the  lignite. 
The  miners  distinguish  four  varieties  of  coal  here. 

1.  Ptch  IcohU,  colour  velvet  black,  and  with  little  bitumen— Pitch  coal. 

2.  ^cAtc/er  ib*^,  slaty  coal. 

3.  Sehtq^pen  kohle,  a  variety  resembling  cannel  coal. 

4.  Gkpin  kohltf  approaching  to  anthracite  or  coke. 

At  the  Barbara-stollen  gallery,  where,  as  we  have  stated,  the  coal  is  thirty- 
four  feet  thick,  more  than  two-thirds  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  largely 
extracted  for  the  use  of  the  salt-works  at  Halle  near  Inspruck.  It  contains 
both  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  in  the  upper  beds. 

From  the  general  character  of  the  marine  shells  which  accompany  these 
coal  strata,  some  of  which  shells  have  been  identified  with  those  of  the 
London  clay,  the  authors  last  quoted  are  disposed  to  refer  the  whole  deposit 
to  an  early  part  of  the  tertiary  period.^ 

VaBeif  of  the  LccA.— Seventy  miles  nearly  west  of  the  H&ring  coal  basin, 
and  twelve  miles  north  of  Fussen,  occurs  a  group  of  strata,  consisting  of 
micaceous  and  calcareous  sandstones,  grits,  and  marls,  and  a  seam  of  coal 
about  three  feet  thick.  From  the  general  position  of  this  group,  and  from 
the  analogy  of  other  sections,  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  think  it 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  tertiary  system.  The  authors  observe,  that 
lignite  is,  by  itself,  no  test  of  the  age  of  any  tertiary  deposit;  inasmuch  as 
we  have  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  Alps,  two  or  more  courses  of  that 
mineral,  one  in  the  lower  and  another  in  the  higher  part  of  die  series,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  vast  sedimentary  formations.  Without  assuming 
the  former  continuity  of  distant  deposits  of  lignite,  they  think  it  evident 
that  these  were  developed  through  a  considerably  extent  of  the  lower  ter- 
tiary groups,  between  the  Lech  and  the  Inn ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  localities 
above  mentioned,  we  find  traces  of  them  at  Pensbers,  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Benedict  Bayern ;  at  Tolz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar,  and  at 
Parsberg,  near  Miesbach,  all  which  places  seem  to  be  nearly  on  the  same 
parallel.  The  map  which  illustrates  the  memoir  referred  to,  shows  twenty- 
nine  positions  where  coal  is  or  has  been  worked,  on  either  side  the  Alps. 

Wood  and  Cm/.— Average  annual  produce  of  coal  mined  in  the  Tyrol 
during  the  Ave  years  preceding  1835,  2219  tons.  The  forests,  which 
amount  to  2,767,496  acres,  furnish  annually  932,000  cubic  fathoms  of 
wood.t 

^  ProcMding*  of  th«  Geol.  8oe.,  Vol.  I.  p.  167.  t  MoCuHoch't  Gaiettoer. 
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ARCHDUCHY  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amoant  of  ooals  annaally  raised  from  the 
miDep.of  Upper  and  JLower  Austria,  during  the  five  years  prior  to  1835.  The 
quantity  is  thought  to  be  greatly  under-rated.  There  appears  to  be  no  dia- 
tinctioa  made  in;  these  returns,  between  true  coal  and  lignite. 

The  principal  port  in  thee  archduchy  ia  Trieste.*    - 

The  area  is  8,259,631  English  acres. 

Production.  • 


Yemra. 

ITpper  Aasirlii. 

Lower  Aasula. 

Total. 

Vienna  qiUn- 
totooflSSllw. 

Engl.  Terns 
ofeoal. 

Vianaa'aiiln- 
Uls  of  133  lbs. 

BafHsbToni 
ofeoal. 

Tone. 

1830 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1845 

19,793 
38,330 
13,950 
33,136 
30,130 

1,100 
1,566 
730 
1,339 
1,673 

343,405 
178,565 
314,045 
331,030 
358,865 

13,533 
9,930 
11,891 
13,834 
19,937 

14,633 
11,486 
13,611 
14,063 
31,610 
85,164 

Lignite, — At  Griinback  a  species  of  coal  occurs,  accompanied  with 
fresh- water  shells,  tertiary  fossils,  nummul it es,  and  corals. 

Batin  of  Virnnat  in  Lower  Austria, — Our  authority  respecting  the  coal 
formation  of  this  tertiary  area,  is  again  the  indefatigable  authors  of  the 
memoir  last  referred  to,  who  further  cite  the  details  of  M.  Partsch.  The 
whole  group  is  nearly  horizontally  disposed,. and  consists  of  about  eleven 
hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  loam,  called  loss,  gravel,  sands,,  fresh^water 
limestones,  white  marine  coral  limestones,  calcareous  conglomerates,  brec- 
cii,  calc-grit,  .blue  marl,  &c.,  &c., — abounding  in'  terrestrial  shells,  fresh- 
water shells,  marine  shells,  bones  of  elephants,  mastodon,  anthracotherium, 
tapir,  stag,  and  other  mammalia ;  corals,  &c. 

This  tertiary  range  is  situated  between  the  Danube  and  the  northern 
skirts  of  the  eastern  Alps ;  but  it  does  not  abound  as  much  in  wood  coal, 
as  does  the  Styrian  tertiary  basin. 

Near  Molk  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Danub<5,  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  rhe  river,  a  bed  of  lignite  occurs,  but  is  too  poor  to 
remunerate  those  who  have  attempted  to  work  it    ' 

There  are  some  other  positions  more  to  the  south,  marked  upon  the 
author's  map,  where  brown  an4  black  coal  are  worked,  but  are  not  specifi- 
cally detailed  in  the  memoir.    ^ 

The  age  of  this  Vienna  and  the  Styrian  basins,  is  determined  to  be  about 
coeval  with  the  middle  and  higher  sub-appennioe  formations,  while  the 
lowest  groups,  chiefly  in  Styria,  are  compared  with  a  portion  of  the  deposits 
in  the  London  and  Paris  basins.  At  Penitz,  near  Vienna,  lignite  is  worked 
as  coal 

VaUey  of  the  Danube, — Immense  beds  of  brown  coal  prevail.  The  im- 
perial coal  mines  of  Moldwa,  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  supply  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  Danube  with  fuel. 


*  McCoUoch'e  Casetteer. 
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PRINCIPALITY  OR  PROVINCE  OF  TRAN8TLVANIA,  ADJOINING  TO  HUNGARY. 

No  coal  raised  or  returned  separately  in  the  public  reports.  Brown  coal 
occurs. 

"  An  explanatory  sketch  of  a  geological  map  of  Transylvania"  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Ami  Boue.  The  author  describes  tertiary  formatiooa 
containing  lignite,  like  those  of  Hungary.* 

Marshal  Msrmont  states  that  coal,  df  very  good  quality,  is  found  in  some 
parts,  but  it  is  not  made  use  of.f    Petroleum  abounds. 

PROVINCES  OF  MORAVIA  AND  AUSTRIAN  SILESIA. 

According  to  M.  Sternberg,  the  coal  formation  of  Silesia,  which  stretches 
the  length  of  seventeen  leagues,  reaches  Schatzlar  in  the  Reisengebirf[e 
on  the  one  side,  and  Sohwadowiiz  in  the  lordship  of  Nachod,  in  Bohemia, 
on  the  other. 

Mr.  Bou£  describes  two  coaI*fields  in  the  basin  of  the  Oder. 

The  annual  aversge  of  coals  produced  in  these  provinces,  during  the  five 
years  preceding  1935,  was  465,664  quintals  or  centners,  as  25,870  English 
tons.  In  1845,  increased  to  2,030,000  quinUls  or  centners,  ««  111,538 
English  tons. 

In  the  brown  coal  of  Wolchou,  in  Moravia,  occurs  the  variety  of  mineral 
resin  denominated  retinite  or  retinasphalt.!  Mr.  Boue  states  that  lignites 
and  retinite  characterize  the  green  sand  formation  at  Obora.  The  former 
are  covered  with  oysters  and  serpula,  and  ore  often  pierced  by  the  Teredo. 

PROVINCE  OF  AUSTRIAN  CROATIA. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  chief  mineral  products  of  thb  country,  but  we  have 
no  details  at  hand. 

PROVINCE  OF  DALMATIA,  ON  THE  NORTH-EASTERN  SHORE  OF  THE 

ADRIATIC. 

Coal  is  found  in  several  parts,  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
Trieste.  Near  the  coast  the  forests  have  been  nearly  all  cut  down :  in  the 
interior  are  304,580  English  acres  of  excellent  timber,  yielding  annually 
252,060  cubic  fathoms  of  wood. 

Bitwninous  Limestone, — Bitumen  is  so  abundant  in  certain  limestones  of 
Dalmatia,  that  the  rock  may  be  cut  like  soap,  and  is  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses;  for  which  purpose,  when  finished,  the  walls  are  set 
fire  to,  the  bitumen  burns  out,  and  the  stone  becomes  whiter.  The  roof  is 
afterwards  put  on,  and  the  house  completed.^ 

*  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  Lon.,  Vol.  I.  p.  843.  t  Allan's  Manual  of  Mineralogy, 

t  McColloch,  Art.  TranayNania.  i  Allan,  p.  96. 
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KINGDOM   OF  ILLYRIA,— [Established  in  1815,] 

*  INCLUDING  THE  PROVINCES  OF  CARINTHIA,  CARNIOLA,  AND  I8TRIA. 

(  The  average  amount  of  coal  raised  in  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  in  5  years 

prior  to  1836,  49,614  cwts.,  &■  2756  tons.  Coal  produced  on  the  Illyrian 
coast,  35,668  cwts.,  s  l,98t  tons.  In  1837,  produce  of  the  coal  mines  of 
Illyria,  in  cwts.,  the  Austrian  or  Vienna  cwt  being  123^  IIm.  English,  = 
18.2  to  I  ton,  92,653  cwts.,=5,147  tons.     In  1845,  550,000  cwu.,  =30,- 

j  220  tons. 

,  Peat  also  abounds  in  some  parts  of  Ittyria. 

Tmhtr  in  Northern  Ilfyria.— The  forests,  in  1837,  contained  2,140,520 
English  acres ;  yielding  on  an  average,  an  annual  supply  of  1,132,600  cubic 
fathoms,  or  toises,  of  wood,  consumed. 

^  Southern  lifyria  contained  444,144  acres,  and  supplied  annually,  264^ 

040  cubic  toises. 

^  In  Istria,  are  lignite  beds  of  the  oolite  age,  passing  into  coal  at  Carpona 

and  in  the  island  of  Veglia,  where  they  are  wrought  for  the  use  of  the 
Trieste  steamboats. 

I  CARINTHIA. 

{  Wood  is  employed  in  making  iron  here,  as  in  Styria  and  Hungary. 

I  The  wood  employed  is  principally  the  ptnus  picea,  silver  fir,  and  the  pinus 

fylvestriSf  Scotch  fir  or  pine.  They  are  selected  fr6m  among  other  resinous 
or  coniferous  trees.  Of  the  other  descriptions  of  wood,  with  which  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  is  preferred  the  birch,  which  gives  a  long  and  abun-  , 

^  dant  flame,  and  is  used  to  great  advantage  :  but  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the 

other  leafy  trees,  are  less  preferred  to  the  resinous  woods,  because  they  do 
not  give  so  long  a  flame.  ' 

The  process  of  making  iron  by  means  of  wood  for  the  fuel,  is  evidently 
susceptible  of  application  in  all  those  countries  where  wood  is  at  a  low 
price,  and  where  it  can  be  transported  to  the  iron  works  at  a  small  cost. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  composed  of  the  resinous  trees.  Conse- 
quently, that  system  of  iron  making  will  be  most  appropriate  to  the  north- 
ern countries,  which  abound  in  that  description  of  timber.* 

STYRIA. 

Carbonixed  wood  employed  in  iron  maJh'ii^.— This  country  abounds  in 
iron  works,  in  some  of  which  wood  is  the  sole  fuel  employed,  and  in  other 
works  they  mainly  use  peat  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  high  furnaces 
in  this  region,  timber  is  still  very  cheap.  In  the  mountains  and  the  gorges 
of  Styria,  adjoining  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  the  timber  consists  of  the 
resinous  kinds,  and  principally  pinus  picea,  the  silver  fir ;  pinus  abies,  spruce 
fir;  and  pinus  hrix,  or  larch,  and  occasionally  the  beech;  but  non-resinous 
trees  are  rare. 

The  two  first  are  almost  solely  employed  in  the  numerous  works  of  all 
this  portion  of  Styria.  In  general,  they  do  not  carbonize  the  larch,  because 
it  gives  a  charcoal  of  indifferent  quality.    lo  tke  refining  hearths^the  char- 

*  Sar  ]*empIoi  da  boii  et  de  la  tourlM  daos  la  m^taUmgie  da  £wt,  Anmlet  das  Iffaias 
IL  p.  379. 
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coa]  employed  is  about  equal  proportiona  of  thai  prepared  from  the  P.  picea 
and  from  P.  abUs, 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  M.  A.  Delesse,  exhibits  the  weight  of 
these  combustibles ;  the  quantity  being  one  solid  stere,  sm  3S^  cubic  feet 
tioglish. 

Timber.  State.  Kilognrmmei.        Engl.  Ibt. 

B  .,       c^  f  Green,  681     -■     1278 

Pmus  picea  or  silver  fir,  {  j^^^  499-1097 

p,_.  (Green,  1002     «     2204 

*^^^*  VDry,  807    =     1775 

The  carbonization  is  performed  after  the  ancient  method  of  the  foreata^ 
in  reetanffulat  stacks ;  producing  48  to  54  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  weighing 
144  kil.  [a  316  English  pounds,]  each  cubic  metre  [a  35^  cubic  feet,] 
equivalent  to  9  lbs.  to  each  cubic  foot 

Wodd  is  very  abundant  in  all  this  portion  of  Styria,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  iron  works  which  ^  we  find.  Thus,  Forderberg,  which  is 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  has  17  high  furnaces  assembled  at  one  point;  and 
at  ev^ry  q«arter  of  a  league:one  me^ts  with  forges  of  iron  or  steel. 

After  hnving  felled  the  wood  upon  the  planes  of  the  gorges,  the  logs  are 
made  to  slide  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountsin,  where  they  fall  into  the 
water  courses,  which  then  transport  them,  floating,  to  their  destination. 
The  corded  stere  costs  at  the  furnace,  2  francs  20  cents,  ■»  U.  7c/.  English, 
«  $0.38.» 

The  desiccation  of  the  wood  is  the  next  process ;  which  is  accomplished 
by  two  methods ;  one  in  the  open  air,  the  other  in  ovens.  That  being 
effected,  the  wood  is  ready  for  use  in  the  iron  works,  such  as  the  puddling 
furnaces,  in  manner  detailed  by  M.  Delesse. 

In  liungary  and  Carinthia  they  have,  also  adopted  the  same  system  as 
prevails  at  Newberg,  &c.,  in  Styria,  isibove  indicated. 

Some  of  the  Styrian^  furnaces  work  with  warm  air  and  some  with  the 
cold  blast.  ' 

The  province  of  Styria  is  .the  central  point  of  the  iron  mines  of  Austria, 
where  the  mountain  of  Erzberg  displays  its  magnificent  summits,  4800  feet 
above  the  level  of  (he  sea,  and  contains  the  richest  iron  mines  in  the  Em- 
pire. '  At  the  foot  of  tliis  mountain  is  the  town  of  Vordenberg,  where  are 
fourteen  lar^e  foundries,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  united  themselves  in 
one  co-operating  firm,  wjiich  is  now  .able  to  furnish  nearly  all  the  rails  re- 
quired for  the  worKs  of  that  conntry.t 

LOWER  STYRIA. 

Brown  Cbfl/.— Vast  beds  of  lignite  occtir  in  this  province,  whose  geologi- 

ca!  age  is  subsequent  to  that  bf  the  chalk  formation.    There  are  many 

Taluabfe  mines  of  that  fflel.    It  is  aissigned  to'the  geological  period  of  the 

plastic  day.|     "      •  .       .•       . 

There  are  various  beds  of  brown  coal  or  lignite  near  Eibeswald.^ 

Coal, — The  'average  amount  of  coal  raised  annually,  for  the  five  years 

•  *''^rhe  Cords  of  wood  in  Fnsee  )iarie«  in  btflk,  bot  io  general  ia  2|  it^ea,  wbicb  w  about 
.100  «abic  ibet  English,  -bi  America  th%poHiia  ISSieot:— in  England  tbe  aame,  bntaeldom 

naed.  • 

*  t  MiniSg  Jodmal,  SOdi  May,  1846. 

X  Dr.  Macnlloch  on  Liffnites,  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Science  and  tbe  Aria,  Vol.  XX. 
k  %  ProoMdings  Oeolgiod  Society  ^f  LoAdod/  Vol;  I.  p.  SIS. 
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previoos  to  18^^,  was  339,054  quintals  or  cwt8.Bi8,28t  tons.  In  1645, 
1,000,000  quintals  or  cwts.a54,945  tons.  >       •    i 

IFoarf.— Number  of  acres  of  forest  land  in  Styria,  2,523,008  English 
acres.  Annual  produce  of  the  same,  1,820,234  cubic  Vienna  fathoms.' 
Much  wood  is  used  in  iron  making  itt  Stjria. 

Basin  of  Oratz,  [Capital  of  Siyria,]  in  the  valley  of  the  Mur  and  its 
vicinity. 

In  1833,  an  account  was  published  of  "  the  occurrence  of  bones  of  ani- 
mals in  a  coal  mine  in  Styria,"  by  Professor  Anker,  of  Gratz.  The  coal 
referred  to  occupies  a  range  of  hills  near  Gratz,  extending  from  the  Schwam- 
berg  mountains  to  Scheineck  on  the  Weiss. 

The  beds  of  brown  coal  are  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  closely 
resembling  black  coal  in  appearance,  and  only  distinguishable  from  it  by 
geological  position,  and  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  woody  texture. 

The  bones  are  found  in  the  coal  itself,  in  layers  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick.  They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  many  different  animals, 
but  are  too  much  shattered  to  enable  an  accurate  opinion  to  be  formed  of 
the  genera  to  which  they  were  allied. 

Messrs.  Sedgewick  and  Murchison  notice  several  interesting  deposits  of 
brown  coal,  which  we  can  but  briefly  advert  to  here.  They  occur  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  great  tertiary  basin  of  Hungary.  '*       > 

Of  the  coal  beds  skirting  the  flank  of  the  Schwanberg  Alp,  that  it 
Scheineck  is  the  most  interesting,  on  account  of  its  organic  remains.  Here 
the  coal  is  extracted  from  the  base  of  an  escarpment  by  horizontal  galleries, 
which  follow  the  line  of  deposit.  The  coal  itself  is  about  three  feet  thick. 
The  shale  in  which  it  is  embedded  contains  arundinaceous  plants,  while 
shells,  fossil  fish,  and  mammalia  are  associated  with  the  coal. 

In  certain  laminie  of  the  coal,  a  passage  is,  here  and  there,  seen  from 
wood,  with  a  dicotyledonous  structure,  into  mineral  charcoal:  in  other 
lamins,  the  coal  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  compressed  leaves :  in 
those  parts  which  enclose  the  bones,  it  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  jet 

The  shells  agree  with  those  found  in  the  cakaire  grassier  of  Paris,  and 
i  in  the  London  clay. 

Near  Gratz  are  numerous  beds  of  brown  coal,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
\  thick ;  closely  resembling  the  black  or  hard  coal,  in  appearance,  and  can  be 

I  distinguished  from  it  only  by  geologicd  position,  and  by  the  occasional 

occunence  of  the  woody  texture.  In  this  coal  we  remark  the  unusual 
phenomenon  adverted  to  above ;  that  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  bones  of 
various  animals.  Amongst  these  is  a  species  of  anthracotherium,  the  teeth 
of  hyenas  and  sharks  ,*  scales  of  fishes ;  fragments  of  mammalia,  and  tor- 
toises ;  shellfish,  &c.* 

At  Voitsberg,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Oratz,.  at  Lonkawitz,  and  many  other 

f  parts  of  Styria,  lignite,  of  different  structure,  occurs  in  more  recent  ter- 

t  tiary  beds  Uian  those  enclosing  the.las^,  mentiqued  seri^.     Several  small 

I  basins  are  formed  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Kainach,  an  it  descends  eastward 

from  .the  Pach  Alp.    The  lignites,  which  are  therein  accumulated,  are 

nothing  more  than  brown  coal  in  its  first  state  of  caicbonization,  the  woody 

I  structure  being  still  preserved ;   in  which  respect  they  resemble  the  brown 

coal  ,Qf  the  Rhine,  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  of  Bovey,  in  England.     To  the 

'  Bovey.  coal  they  are  also  analogous  in  containing  no  traces  of  any  animal 

'  remains,  marine,  fluviatile,  or  terrestrial. 

•  Tnnt.  Geological  fiaoiety  of  London^  1829  luid  1884. 
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The  moBl  important  of  these  deposita^  at  Oberdoff,  near  Voitaberg,  has 
at  one  place  a  tbicknesa  of  seventy-'two  feet,  and  ia  worked  in  a  Jofty,  8ubt«r- 
ranean  chamber,  aeven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length*  it  ia  in  parts 
Yerj  pyritiferoua.  This  brown  coal  occurs  at  very  different  lerela;  being  at 
Lankowitz  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  at  Oberdor£* 
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SASTERN  PROTINC£  OF  THE  AUSTEIAll  EMPIRE. 

But  a  amall  quantity  of  coals  is  returned :  only  ten  tons  in  1834,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  tons  in  1845.  There  is  said  to  be  an  abundance,  and 
that  it  occurs  in  many  placea :  but  aa  the  greater  part  of  the  aecondary  for- 
mationa  are  covered  by  the  immense  bed  of  sand,  which  forma  the  Polish 
plain,  it  ia  not  easy  to  ascertain  their  exact  nature,  nor  what  minerals  they 
contain. 

ffWcf.— This  country  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  quantity  of 
forest:  the  number  of  acrea  of  which,  returned,  in  1837,  at  6,046,143 
English  acres 

The  annual  yield  or  conaumption  being  2,423,689  cubic  toiaea.! 

Petroleum  or  Naphtha  apringa. 


KINGDOM  OF  HUNGARY. 

Estimated  area,  106,359  square  miles. 

The  resources  of  die  country,  although  abundant,  a  very  little  Understood. 
Considering  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  Hungarian  mountains,  the  produc- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  official  returns,  is  astonishingly  low ;  more  especially 
as  relates  to  iron  and  coal. 

In  the  extensive  sandstone  hills,  which  stretch  from  the  Dunajec  to  the 
Transylvania  frontier,  coal  beds  occur,  and  with  these  are  large  quantities 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron.} 

•  Trani.  Geological  Society  of  Loodoo,  1829  ud  1884.         t  McCiiUooli.         %  Ibid. 
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C«ntBen  of 

12dUbt.  £og]ith  Tom. 
The  annual  average  of  coal  raised  in  the  ten 

years,  from  1819  to  1828,                               264,358  14^516 

Tn  the  five  years,  from  1829  to  1834,                  342,573  19,032 

Districts  of  Neusohl  and  Banat,  in  1838,            392,912  21,828 

«               "            1846,           602,000  33,076 

Mr.  Payet  considers  that  the  Hungarian  coal  is  equal  to  the  English,  for 
all  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Carpathian  mountain  range  contains  large  fields  of  coal,  which  will 
he  separately  noticed. 

^tieia— Royal  free  city  of  Hungary.  The  lignite  mines  are  remarkable 
for  the  supply  of  fuel  which  they  afford,  and  possess  considerable  geological 
interest.* 

Siaoonia^  or  Sclavonia,  Province  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  Hungary. 
Coal  is  affirmed  to  exist  within  its  limits,  probably  of  the  age  of  the  brown 
coal. 


KINGDOM  OF  BOHEMIA. 

Area,  20«285  square  miles,  English. 

Production  of  true  Coal. — Coals  are  abundant,  being  exported  toZetpnc 
for  railroads  and  steam  engines,  also  to  Nuremburgh,  for  the  railway  between 
that  place  and  Furth.  It  is  alsd  sent  to  Magdeburg  and  Dresden,  and  to 
Munich  and  Augsburg.  Add  to  this,  it  goes  ta  Lintz  in  large  quantities 
for  the  use  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube. 

When  railroads  increase,  the  export  of  coal  will  also  be  far  greater,  as 
Bohemia,  in  this  respect,  is  favoured  above  its  neighbours.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  country  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
wood ;  the  annual  yield  of  the  forests  being  estimated  at  two  millions  of 
cubic  fathoms. 

One  coal-field  in  Bohemia  occupies  a  length  of  fifteen  leagues,  and  a 
breadth  of  from  four  to  five  leagues. 

Coal  occurs  in  several  districts  in  the  western  part  of  Bohemia.  The 
main  basin  of  Bohemia  is  a  very  extensive  district,  including  the  adjoining 
part  of  Upper  Silesia. 

On  the  south-west,  the  coal  appears  to  form  a  number  of  small  and  detached 
basins,  scattered  along  the  line  of  the  Beraun. 

On  the  north-west,  towards  Silesia,  the  coal  district  becomes  more  con- 
tinuous and  extensive.  It  is  associated  with  porphyry,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hartz  and  Saxony. 

*  Quartarly  Joainal  of  Seienc*  and  the  Ant,  Vol.  XX.— On  Lignitei. 
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More  Uian  (brtj  leaiiif  of  ecml  are  worked  to  tbii  eooatry.  Theie  k  a 
bttio  near  Prague^  and  coal  mines  at  Plavtm. 

Profeator  Anated,  in  1839,  reported  to  the  Geological  Sodetj  of  Loodoo, 
on  the  coal  depoaiu  between  Prague,  Luditz,  and  Pilaeo.  Tbej  occnr  in 
disconnected  patches,  over! jing  the  graawacke  rocks, — also  in  the  circles  of 
Klattan,  Berann,  and  Rakowitz. 

At  Pilseo,  workable  seams  of  coal  occnr.  Twelve  miles  east  of  this,  at 
Radttitz,  two  coal  bands  are  worked,  and  to  the  north  of  the  htttcr  is  a  broad 
valley  of  coal  measores.  Eastward,  near  Przilep,  two  or  three  tolefiblj 
thick  beds  of  coal  are  worked,  and  supply  Pragoe  with  fnd.  At  Radditx, 
before  mentioned,  the  flora  of  the  coal  measores  is  well  known  to  be  Tkh, 
and  to  have  yielded  those  fine  fossil  planu  which  are  described  by  Coont 
Sternberg,  in  his  magnificent  work.* 

Dr.  Backland  has,  in  his  usual  felicitous  style,  giren  ns  an  eloquent 
account  of  the  fossil  vegetation  of  the  Bohemian  coal  IbrmatioosL  These 
coal  plants  are  there  seen  in  extraordinary  beaoty,  developaBCDt,  and  pro- 
servation«t 

Periodxeal  productum  of  Coal  tn  Bokemia. 

Ceataen.  Eiifl.  ton. 

Average  of  five  years,  fiom  1829  to  18U  2,213,095  ^  122,950 

1836  3,000,000  »  165,082 

1839  4,000,000  »  220,110 

1845  6,200,000  »  340,656 

At  the  present  date,  1846,  the  rich  coal  mines  of  Bohemia  are  being 
worked  to  great  sdvsntage.  The  iron  manufactures  coimected  with  them 
are  most  flourishing,  and  the  demand  for  iron  is  daily  increasinff.  In  1843 
Austria  produced  2,720,000  quintals  of  rough  and  cast  iron,  being  about 
one-twelfth  of  the  quantity  furnished  by  Great  Britain. 

There  are  now  two  hundred  high  furnaces  in  Austria  in  operation. 

In  the  production  of  cast  iron  in  Bohemia,  they  generally  employ  turf 
mixed  with  charcoal,  and  the  amount  of  metal  has  doubled  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

M.  M.  Ghevalierf  states,  that  Bohemia  has  received  from  nature  a  bounti- 
ful distribution  of  the  combustible  minerala  She  possesses  a  considerable 
extent  of  coal  lands :  she  has,  in  addition,  in  immense  quantities,  a  very  fine 
lignite.  She  presents  also  anthracite,  «nd  deposits  of  peat  deserving  at- 
tention.^ 

There  may  be  distinguished  in  this  country,  particularly  in  northern 
Bohemia,  two  zones  of  coal  formations,  differing  in  general  character  from 
each  other.  They  occupy,  the  one  the  east,  the  other  the  western  part  of 
this  northeriy  portion  bf  the  kingdom.  Their  separation  is  formed  by  mica 
schist  and  transition  schists. 

*  Proceedings  Geol.  8oe.  Loodoo,  Vol.  in.  p.  Itfff* 

t  Dr.  Bncklaod'i  Bridgewater  Troatioe. 

t  Bur  les  ricfaeiaes  do  la  Bobome  eo  combiuetiblet  fosiilei,  et  tor  lo  basain  hoailler'de 
Radaitz  en  particalier :  P.  M.  M.  Chevalier,  Ing^oiear  en  Chef  det  Mines.  Aonalet  dee 
Mines,  1842. 

%  We  DMj  add  also  great  etore  of  plambagc^-Avm  the  domain  of  the  Prince  Schartsen. 
berg,  in  Badwets,  where  there  is  a  bed  three  to  six  jards  thick,  in  gneiss  From  1830  to 
1834  were  drawn  annually  a  million  of  kilogrammes,  a=  1000  tons,  which  were  sent  to 
Hamborg,  and  thence  to  England.  In  1836,  42,369  qainUls  or  cwt.  of  123.4  Engh  lbs.,  = 
2,860  tons,  the  production  of  the  Prince's  mines.  In  1840,  14,000  qnintals  ohly,  the  trade 
with  Soglaad  having  greatly  faUeo  off^  and  her  eappljr  being  now  chiefly  fioB  Bgrnin* 
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EASTERN  BOHEMIA.  '      / 

According  to  M.  Chevalier,  in  the  ea;9tern  zone,  tne  Qoal  i;esides  in  the 
middle  of  the  gres  rouge,  or  rothe  todteliegend^,which,^  according  to  some 
geologists,  is  of  the  same  age  as  (he  coal  formation,  properly' so  denominated. 
In  the  western  division  the  coal  is  contained  jn  a  series  of  small  basins, 
which  belong  especially  to  the  kaown  coal  formation* 

I.  This  author  proceeds  to  describe,  the  coal  re^on  contiguous  to  the 
.  Prussian  frontier.  Within  the  limits  ,df  Bohemia,  this  2M)nepccupies  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  thirteen  io  sijxteen  miles  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south.  The  coal  is  principally  worked  at  Schlatzlar 
and  Nachod,  where  the  seam  is,  more  than  six  feet  thick.  It .  extends  east- 
wardly  into  Prussian  Silesia,  fifty  miles  further,  where  are  the  rich  deposits 
of  Neurod  and  Waldenburg. 

The  six  feet  bed  above  mentioned,  is  especially  adapted  for  conversion 
into  coke.  By  analysis  of  Professor  Balling,  of  Prague,  the  coal  consists  of 
78.8  per  cent  of  coke;  but  this  .coke  contains  20.3  per  cent,  of  ashes. 

11.^  Thirty-two  English  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  basin  just  described, 
arouiid  Karzim,  is  another  area  occupied  by  the  gres  rouge  coal  formation. 
It  is  nine  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  six  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
coal  dips  at  an  angle  of  at  least  29^,  and.  not  being'  thick^  has  not  yet  been 
worked,  or  considered  sufficiently  encouraging. 

III.  Another  detached  area  in  the  same  direction,  occurs  at  L^ndskron; 
but  little  seems  to  be  known  respecting  its  coal. 

WESTERN  BOHEMIA.— BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

This  division  presents  the  richest  portion  of  coal,  contained  in  three 
principal  basins,  besides  several  smaller  ones.  They  are'as  follows,  in  the 
descending  order,  from  north  to  south. 

IV.  Basin  of  Rakonitx. — From  east  to  west  this  basin  is  forty  English 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  is  ten  to  twelve  miles.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that,  at  certain  points,  it  may  be  prolonged  some  distance  further,  in 
both  directions.  This  coal  basin  has  been  pierced  by  basalt  in  some  places, 
particularly  at  Schlan  and  Winarzitz.  The  coal  has  been  most  success- 
fiilly  explored  between  Buschtiehrad  and  •>  Schlan.  The  two  beds  princi- 
pally worked  are  each  more  than  fix  feet  l^ick ;  sepamted  from  each  other 
by  five  feet,  of  jshale.  The  lowest  bed  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  one 
adapted  to  make  coke.  The  amou^t  raised  is  .idlready  very  considerable. 
Its  destination  is  for  the  consumption  at  Prague,  fpd  -of  the  manufactories 
which  adjoin  the  mines.  Within  a  sh^rt  time  persons  have  been  engaged 
in  making  researches,  and  have  discovered  coal  in  a  great  number  of  points 
and  workable,  positions.    It  is  inexpedient  to  give  the  details  of  these  here. 

Prof.  Balling  states  that  the  Bu8chtiehra4  c^  giveaSO  per  cent,  of  coke, 
and  7  per  cent  of  ashes. 

V.  Coal  Basin  of  Radmtz.^-ThiB  igppears  to  be  a  small  basin  within  the 
limits  and  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  basin. last  described.  Its  form  is  irregular, 
and  it  is  estimated  to  contain  45^  square 'kilometres,  ^^  4|550  hectares,  » 
11,230  English  acres. 

This  little  coal-field  contains,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  considerable 
riches*  There  is  found  one  bed  of  ten  metres,  [nearly  thirty-three  English 
feet,]  apparently  horizontal,  remarkably  regular,  and  very  easy  to  work,  on 
account  of  the  consistence  of  the  coal.  It  is  pure,  easily  lighted,  burning 
with  a  long  flame,  without  giving  out  that  fbtid  odour  which  belongs  to 
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many  coals ; — aerermi  of  thoae  of  Saint  Etieone,  tar  instanee.  It  is  rather 
pjhtous,  although  not  distinguishable  to  the  eje.  It  is,  in  fiiet,  a  superior 
coal  for  the  grate,  but  not  proper  for  making  coke.  Mr.  Balling  found  it 
to  possess  40  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  that  it  onlj  left  1.31  per  cenL 
of  ashes. 

In  the  "  ejphUatunC*  of  St  Joseph,  at  Wranowka,  the  bed  presents  itself 
at  the  depth  of  25  to  45  metres,  s  81  to  147  feet  It  possesses  a  remark- 
able solidity  and  regularity.  The  galleries  are  at  least  thirteen  feet,  and 
often  twenty  feet  wide,  and  as  many  high.  At  some  points  there  are  cross-  ' 
ing  i^aces  forty  feet  wide,  and  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  breadth  of 
these  spaces  beyond  what  we  commonly  meet  with  in  coal  works,  in  no  part 
is  there  any  timber  to  sustain  it  Near  a  large  crossing  way  M.  Cheralier 
remarked  a  pillar  which  had  only  At  its  end  a  thickness  of  Om.  65a.,  s  25 
inches :  and  observes  that  he  knows  no  coal  mines  which  present  any  thing 
like  such  an  economy  of  wood,  or  which  even  approach,  in  this  respect, 
what  is  seen  here. 

The  usual  power  of  the  bed  u  about  thirty  feet  In  this  power  occur 
three  or  four  little  courses  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  easy  to  separate  from  the  coal.  The  roof,  which  is  imme- 
diately over  the  coal,  is  a  fine  grained  solid  sandstone,  and  this  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  facility  for  making  the  galleries  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions. 

In  the  mine  they  Ikll  the  coal  in  large  blocks.  The  merchantable  coal 
is  extracted  by  the  cube  metre,  [»  35^.  287</.  Engl,  feet,  cubic,1weighing 
964  kilogrammes,  [«■  2,120  pounds,  or  not  quite  a  ton]  each.  Thedifler- 
ence  between  the  absolute  weight  of  a  metrical  cube  and  the  foregoing 
productive  weight, 'arises  from  the  waste  and  the  fine  coal  which  is  left  at 
the  pit's  month ;  at  present  unsaleable  or  of  small  value.  The  price  at  the 
mine  is 

f.  30c„  »  5s.  Odl,  X-  $1.33  per  ton  for  the  large  coal, 
50,    » 3    7,    «i    0.90      <"  <•       medium  size. 

This  arises  from  the  low  price  of  extraction,  which  coats  only  2/r., »  9M,f 
■B  $0.40  per  ton.  By  deducting  the  cost  from  the  mean  selling  price  of 
the  coal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  relative  profit,  without  making  other 
obvious  deductions,  is  about  150  per  cent  But  the  absolute  prcSts  are 
modified  further  by  charges  not  common  to  other  coal  countries.  Among 
these  must  be  reckoned  one  which  is  rather  heavy ;  for  in  Bohemia  the  mines 
are  subject  to  a  right,  on  the  part  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  of  a  tithe  of  the 
produce :  that  is  to  say,  for  every  ten  tons  which  are  brought  to  the  surface, 
it  is  necessary  to  remit  him  one. 

This  price  of  labour  in  this  region  is  low ;  the  minera  receive  at  the  rate 
of  1  ftanc,  ■■  Old  English,  ■■  19  cents  American  currency,  per  day.  It  has 
been  as  low  as  52  centimes  per  day>  which  is  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
recent  prices,  above  named ;  or  10  cents  per  diem. 

VI.  Coal  Basin  ofPUsen. — ^To  the  west  of  the  small,  but  rich  basin  of 
Radnitz,  is  the  great  basin  of  Pilsen.  In  a  north  and  south  direction  this 
region  extends  thirty-one  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  which  it  attains  ia 
rather  more  than  ten  miles.  Its  mean  dimensions  are  about  twenty  by  ten 
miles. 

Several  beds  of  coal  have  been  worked  here,  for  some  years,  from  four  to 
six  fiset  thick ;  of  a  quality  suitable  for  making  coke.  Smaller  beds  also 
occur. 

The  coal  of  Reschnitz,  according  to  Professor  Balling,  yielded  65  per 
cent  of  fine  coke,  and  4.70  per  cent  ashea. 
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•  That  of  Wilkisohen'yielded  fiom  54  to  63  per  eent  of  noi  very  good  coke, 
«iid  12  to  15  per  cent  of  ashe84 

SMALLER  BASINS  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

VII.  Basin  of  Prztbp.— Contained  a  coa]  seam  six  feet  thick,  bnt  which 
is  now  actually  exhausted. 

VIH.  Basin  ofJKseow  and  Siradmntz. — At  Ihscow  a  coal  bed  exists,  of 
good  quality,  but  of  moderate  thickness.  At  Lisek  a  coal  bed  has  been 
exhausted. 

IX.  Basin  ofZehrak,  near  Rokitzau. — No  coal  worked. 

The  ooal  of  each  of  these  Tittle  basins  is  not  caking.  In  Bohemia  this 
precious  quality  is  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  great  basins,  to  the  exclusion 
even  of  that  of  Radnitz.* 

Terms  of  Coneessiwus  or  Grants  for  Mining  CodL 

According  to  the  laws  of  Bohemia,  the  concessions  of  coal  land,  or  of  the 
right  of  working  coal,  are  of  a  very  limited  extent  Each  grant,  properly 
speaking,  embraces  only  a  superficies  of  425  metres  b?  12^  metres,  [«■  464 
by  1 16  £nglish  yards  :^  being  an  area  of  4^  hectares  ["■  I H  English  acres.l 
The  depth  of  each  original  concession  is  also  fixed,  at  190  metres  [■■  20/ 
yards.] 

To  acquire  a  grant  of  the  mineral  which  is  situated  at  a  greater  depth 
than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  below  that  level.  For  a 
single  shaft  a  concession  may  be  obtained  quadruple  in  area  to  the  primitive 
concession ;  that  is  to  say^  the  grant  will  extend  over  425  metres  by  425 
metres;  the  new  area  being  18^^  hectares  [or  44j|  acres.]  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent,  in  Bohemia,  several  concessions  being  granted  to  the  same  per* 
son.  As  has  been  before  stated,  the  coal  mines  are  charged  with  tithe  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  of  one  tenth  of  every  measure. 

In  France,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  it  is  customary  to  grant  only  a 
single  concession,  in  the  same  coal  basin,  to  the  same  person.  But  the 
extent  of  the  French  concessions,  is,  in  general,  infinitely  greater  than  those 
of  Bohemia.  They  are,  also,  unlimited  in  their  depth.  It  is  rare  that  the 
French  concessions  are  less  than  some  hundreds  of  hectares,  of  nearly  2| 
English  acres  each.  Those  which  extend  back  to  an  ancient  date  have  a 
great  number  of  square  kilometres  [of  1093  yards.]  There  are  coal  conces- 
sions in  France  which  extend  over  an  area  double  that  of  the  entire  basin  of 
Radnitz. 

Mn  iVitusinr.— 'Mine  of  New  Hope,  the  royalty  or  rent  ^  of  profit  Con- 
cessions of  three  kinds.     See  Nassau. 

Fossil  vtgeiatum  of  the  Bohemian  Coal  Mine$.^—M.  Corda  has  discovered 
the  leaves  of  a  new  species  of  Sigillaria,  and  describes  them  as  linear,  very 
long  and  narrow,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  scarcely  one  line  and  a 
half  broad,  with  a  prominent  rib  along  the  middle.  They  have  much  resem- 
blance to  the  leaves  of  S,  lepidodendrifoUa,  and  to  those  of  some  species  of 
Lepidodendron.  It  has  been  suggested,  as  very  likely,  that  some  of  the  so 
called  LepidophyUa,  which  occur  very  frequency  in  a  detached  state  in  the 
coal  formation,  may  be  the  leaves  of  Sigillaris. 

Under  the  head  of  Palms,  the  most  material  novelty  in  the  obseryations  of 
M.  Corda,  is  the  discovery  of  wood  belonging  to  this  tribe,  or  at  any  rate  to 
Endogenous  class,  in  the  coal  mines  of  Bohemia.    It  occurs,  only  in  small 

*  AnoalM  dM  Mines,  Vol.  I.,  1842,  p.  S8d. 
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fragmeDto  imbedded  in  noddes  of  iron  ore-^SplwnKeideiite*  This  2i»> 
eoverj  is  the  more  important,  as  A.  Brongniart  has  latdj  denied  altogether 
the  existence  of  Endogens  in  the  coal  formation. 

The  coal  and  subjacent  straU  of  Bohemia  have  also  furnished  Ri.  Corda, 
with  a  rare  species  of  Protopteri?,  [^ippeaj  a  great  many  g^eft  of  the 
groups  or  tribes  to  which  he  has  given  the  names  of  RMaduopterideSf  GUif 
ckeniacea,  Sekiza  acea^  dtc.  or  ferns«  of  peculiar  characters,  and  tw^ty«six 
species  of  the  genus  Psarroniut.* 

Increasing  demand  fir  Coal  for  domestic  and  manttfacturing  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  there  are.  in  Bohemia,  3,393,215  acres  of  forest,  which 
are  estimated  to  yield  annually  2,000,000  cubic  fathoms  of  wood,  yet  the 
supply  of  timber  is  rapidly  diminishing,  ^nd  has  become  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  and 
ketones.  Consequently,  the  value  of  the  mineral  combustibles  has  aug* 
roented  to  a  corresponding  extent.  The  demand  for  wood  is  acc^erated 
by  the  manufactories  of  sulphuric  acid,  already  very  numerous  in  Bohemia, 
and  which  are  still  multiplying.  Other  industrial  operations,  besides  the 
domestic  wanU  have  also  additional  claims  for  fud.  The  neighbouring 
forges,  which  are  important,  and  of  which  the  extension  is  only  limited  by 
the  attainment  of  the  combustible^  will  change  *  infallibly,  as  hte  been  the 
ease  in  Prance,  where  they  reserve  the  wood  [charcoal] "for  fusing  the 
minerals,  and  where  they  refine  the  casting  or  pig  iron,  by  rtieans  of  coal. 
As  to  domestic  consumption  of  coal,  the  following  official  table  will  show 
its  increase  in  Praoub,  from  1830  to  1839,  being  135  per  cent  in  tea 
years. 


Table  of  the  consun^on  of  Fud  in  Prague,  from  1830  to  1839,  or  ten 

successive  years. 


Teart. 

CbarcodI  Id 

Coal  in 

8Sie«b.reet. 

Pr.  tOOBM. 

Freieta  iommi. 

1830 

67,097 

666 

10,615 

1831 

46,019 

496 

10,538 

1833 

44,341 

631 

10,973 

1833 

61,371 

671 

11,313 

1834 

93,103 

600 

13,698 

1835 

44,965 

677 

14,801 

1836 

36,936 

666 

16,989 

1837 

48,698 

710 

16,46^ 

1838 

46,370 

710 

18,996 

1839 

46,163 

884 

34,366 

The  Austrian  corde  of 
wood  is  88}  cubic  feet 

The  American  cord 
is  128  cubic  feet 


To  this  table  we  add  another  showing  the  description  and  quantity  of 
fuel  used  at  Vienna,  for  nine  and  oiie  fourth  years,  from  1831  to  1840.  It 
will  be  seen  how  trifling  was  the  demand  in  a  city  of  400,000  inhabitants, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  period^  and  how.  rapidly  the  consumption  was 
increasing  in  the  later  years.t 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Soeiet?  olTLoiidoiii  Vol.  II.  p.  119. 
t  AnnalM  dea  Minea ,  Vol.  I.  1842,  p.  600. 
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Table 


showing  the  consvngpHou  of  Fuel  o/,  all  kinds  in  Vienna  in  ten  sue- 
cessive  if  ears,  , 


Tears. 

Wood      Charcoal 

Coal 

Years. 

Wood 

Charcoal 

CoB 

Ciinl«s. 

Tonnes. 

Tonnei. 

Cordes. 

Tonnes. 

Tonnes. 

1831 . 

126,033 

4,827 

8,220 

1836 

127,282 

6,339 

4,614 

1832 

103j883 

'  l'?2® 

3,189 

1837 

102,181 

6,230 

4,469 

1833 

147,183 

6,078 

3,139 

1838 

130,267 

6,860 

7,013 

1834 

113,271 

6,806 

3.469 

1899 

130,376 

6,868 

10,043 

1835 

137,307 

..6,8IP6 

2,761 

1840. 

101,67^ 

6,067 

7,342 

3  months*  coal. 

Bj  way  of  comparison  as  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  large  cities,  we 
add  ihe  foHowing  returns.* 

Table  of  the  consftmption  of  American  Fuel  in  New  York,  in  1832,  and  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1833. 


New  York.    1832. 
Population,  22$,000. 

PbUadelphia.    18S3. 
Population,  210,000. 

F«.. 

Nambef. 

Denomina- 
tion. 

Mean   ' 
price. 

Valve. 

PoeL 

Value. 

Wood,            .           n    1266,192 
Anthracite,            -           1    60,162 
Virginia  bitominoas  coal,     1 1 ,046 
Charooa],        .           -      847,792 

Loads, 
Tons, 
Chaldrons, 
Tabs, 

$  2.3H 
10.66 
8.94 
JtSk 

$  616,915 

613,797 

99,717 

100,078 

Wood, 
Coal, 

Charcoal, 

•  741,821 
404,401 

Not  regist. 

$1,329,607 

$1,146,722 

The  fihoye  t^ble  does  not  include  the  amount  of  foreign  coal  consumed 
in  these  cities.        -'     ^ 

The  amount  of  coal  broueht  into,  the  Thames,  and  add  in  the  port  of 
London  at  this,  time  [1832^  was  2,130,078  tons:  at  least,  equivalent  in 
price  tQ  as  many,  pounds  sterling,  and  certainly  not  less  tiian  $11,000,000  : 
exclusive  of  all, other  despriptions  of  fuel. 

J\iel  consumed  in  New  York,  in  1836.f    Population ,  262,000. 


Description. 

Number. 

Denomina- 
tions. 

Mean 
price. 

Value. 

Tears. 

Total  Value 

£  Sterl. 

Dollars. 

consumed. 

Wood, 

Anthracite,  Pa. 
Virg.  Bit.  coal. 
Charcoal, 

367,998 

15,868 

6,453 

291,886 

Loads, 
Tons, 
Chaldrons, 
Tubs,  . 

L.«.d. 
0  U  7 
<2  1     10 
2  0.0 
0  1    9 

166,664 
33,160 
12,808 
26,248 

762,800 
160,490 
61,990 
122,200 

1830 
1832 
1833 
1836 

$  814,817 
1,327,607 
1,127,430 
1,100,480 

.■ 

226,770 

1,097,480 

Fuel  received  on  the  Quays  of  Paris, — Population,  910,000. 

1838.  1840:  1844.  1845. 

*  £ngl.  Tonl    '    £ngl.Tons.       En^l.  Tons. '     Engl.Tons. 

Coals  and  Coke,  139,197  197,220        216,747 

Chareoal,  241,706  275,415 


,  *  Ha^ard>4,|l6gister. 


t  Journal  Sutistic^  Society  of  Loadon,  1830. 
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AniiraeUe. — A  little  to  tbe  north-eatt  of  Badveis,  there  exists,  in  the 
gneiss,  a  small  tract  analogous  to  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  English 
geologists,  and  which  M.  Chevalier  considers  as  differing  completely  from 
Sie  ^$  range  of  the  French,  and  from  the  roeAe  todie  Uegende  of  the 
Germans. 

At  Lohotitz,  in  this  formation,  well  characterized  anthracite  has  been 
recently  recognised.  But  M.  Chevalier  regards  it  more  in  the  light  of  a 
geological  curiosity  than  as  a  deposit  of  combustible,  from  which  a  supply 
of  consequence  can  be  drawn.  This  bed  attains,  at  bome  points,  to  five 
feet  thick,  but  three-fifths  of  this  thickness  consist  of  a  melange  of  shale 
and  of  anthracite,  of  no  value. 

In  the  exploration  pits,  visited  by  this  author,  the  bed  was  only  three  feet 
thick,  out  of  which  the  pure  anthracite  only  occupied  eight  inchea  Th,e 
remainder  is  good,  more  or  less,  for  burning  with  wood,  in  the  stoves  of  ihe 
peasantry. 

Lignite  or  Brawn  Coal^-K  the  deposit  of  anthracite  possesses  so  little 
interest,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  those  of  lignite.  In  this  country  they 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  tertiary  formation ;  that  is  to  say  in  the  plastic  clay 
which  separates  the  tertiary  series  from  the  chalk,  and  which,  more  or  leas, 
in  almost  every  known  locality  in  the  world  exhibits  vegetable  remaina 

The  Bohemian  lignite  beds  exist  to  the  north  of  the  coal  formations, 
and  form  a  long  zone,  parallel  to  the  northern  frontier  of  tbe  kingdom, 
between  the  mountains  of  Erz  Gebirge  and  tbe  zone  of  the  coal /ormation ; 
and  consequently  are  more  distant  from  the  Danube  than  some  of  the  coal 
beds  are.  The  lignite  is  situated  principally  to  the  left  of  the  Elbe,  ia 
Western  Bohemia.     It  is  much  more  rare  in  Eastern  Bohemia. 

The  finest  deposits  are  at  Kaaden,  Saatz,  Priesen,  Komotau,  Briuz, 
Bilin,  Passalberg,  Laun,  Toeplitz,  Aussig,  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

Important  areas  occur  near  Eger  and  Carlsbad.  The  thickness  of  these 
beds  is  frequently  more  than  6  metres  ■■  20  feet  Ehiglish.  It  extends  to 
20  metres  —  65  feet,  to  80,  and  even  to  100  feet  thick  1 

It  is  a  lignite  whose  vegetable  substance  has  been  completely  transformed 
into  a  bituminous  paste.  It  swells  in  the  fire  and  leaves  but  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes ;  fracture  conchoidal.  One  might  readily  take  it  for  per- 
fect coal,  if  its  colour  had  been  of  a  well  characterized  black,  instead  of  a 
deep  brown.  It  is  this  colour  to  which  it  owes  the  name  of  Braun  kokle* 
The  abundance  of  this  lignite  is  such  that,  in  those  places  where  it  contains 
the  largest  proportion  of  earthy  matters,  it  is  burned  in  order  to  obtain  the 
ashes  which  constitute  an  active  manure. 

As  the  space  occupied  by  the  formation  which  contains  the  lignite  is  vast, 
—since  a  single  basin,  that  of  Komotau,  Briiix,  and  TcBplitz,  is  ^  kilometres 
«■  40  English  miles,  long,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  thirteen  miles, — the 
resources  of  Northern  Bohemia,  in  lignite,  may  be  regarded  as  indefinite. 

Analysis. — M.  Balling  has  found  in  the  lignite  of  Elbogen  6.66  per 
cent,  only  of  ashes.  He  acquired  by  distillation,  37.18  per  cent,  of  a 
species  of  tumid  coke.  All  the  rest  passes  off  in  gas,  in  tar,  and  in  empj- 
reumatic  liquid. 

Pent  and  Lignite. — At  several  places,  the  peat  is  of  such  purity  that  it 
admits  of  being  carbonized  or  coked,  and  afterwards  of  being  employed  in 
charging  the  high  furnaces  for  smelting  iron.  It  is  this  which  goes  to  tbe 
forges  of  Mayer  Olfen,  near  Marienbad.  This  carbonized  peat  bas  been 
substituted  with  advantage  for  wood  charcoal,  in  the  proportion  of  one4hird« 

At  Scklackemoerthf  in  the  north-east  of  Bohemia,  the  peat  receives  a 
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similar  destination.  It  exists  also  in  the  environs  of  Bqdweis;  and  still 
more  in  Bcebaier-Wald,  the  chain  which  separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria.* 

Count  Sternberg  and  M.  W.  Haidinger  have  published  a  memoir  on  the 
basaltic  tuf,  containing  silicified  wood,  at  Schlackenwerth.  In  this  matrix 
is  found  a  great  quantity  of  trunks  of  trees,  partly  standing  upright  and 
partly  reclining.  They  are  filled  internally  with  calcareous  spar.  Occa- 
sionally are  recognized  among  these  fragments,  impressions  of  leaves  of 
dicotyledonous  vegetables.  The  circumstances  under  which  these  fossils 
appear,  justify  the  conclusion  of  Count  Sternberg,  that  there  was  in  this 
place  a  forest  in  former  times,  which  was  enveloped  by  the  basaltic  tuf 
while  in  the  soft  state. 

FossU  wood  of  the  Buizenwacke  of  Joaehimsihal'^TliiB  substance,  which 
is  locally  called  ^^  Sundfiuth-Hola^'  [wood  of  the  deluge]  is  of  the  same 
class  referred  to  above. 

On  the  tmphymtni  of  Peat  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron, 

For  some  time  past,  experiments  have  been  made  to  employ  turf  in  the 
metallurgic  arts;  but  Its  regular  use  only  dates  within  a  very  few  years,  and 
generally,  although  this  substance  exists  in  great  abunda^ice  in  several 
localities,  it  has  been  hitherto  disdained;  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  developing  the  high  temperature  necessary  for  the  making  and 
casting  of  iron. 

The  experiments  undertaken  in  the  Landes,  in  Wurtemburg,  in  Bohemia, 
and  Bavaria,  have,  in  the  meantime,  been  crowned  with  success;  and  it  is 
permitted  to  believe,  that  the  employment  of  peat  in  metallurgy  is  destined 
to  extend,  in  proportion  as  the  perfecting  of  the  modes  of  communication 
and  transportation  will  enable  this  fuel  to  be  brought  at  a  low  price  to  the 
works  where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 

The  memoir  of  M.  A.  Delesse,  in  the  Annales  des  Mines,  Vol.  II.,  1842, 
p.  739,  combines  a  greiit  mass  of  practical  details  on  all  that  relates  to  this 
subject.  His  observations  extend  both  to  the  process  of  casting  or  smelting 
by  means  of  a  mixture  of  turf  and  charcoal,  and  to  the  making  of  iron 
with  peat  in  the  reverberatory  furnaces. 

It  was  known,  previously,  that  peat  had  been  successfully  used  in  the 
puddling  and  refining  furnaces ;  but,  until  lately,  it  was  thought  impossible 
to  employ  turf  in  high  furnaces,  for  making  pig  metal.  In  several  parts  of 
Germany  the  ''  administration  of  mines,"  admitted,  in  principle,  the  possi- 
bility of  making  cast-iron  of  good  quality,  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
peat,  or  of  carbonized  peat.  For  instance,  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  which 
possess  rich  turbaries,  they  now  will  only  grant  concessions  for  high  furnaces, 
in  various  localities,  upoti  the  condition  of  employing  a  certain  proportion 
'  of  turf  in  the  process. 

^  Iron  y)orhs  of  Ransko,  in  Bohemia^  with  Peat  for  FuelA 

High  Furnaces. — ^These  works  are  situated  at  the  south-west  extremity 

.  of  Bohemia,  and  belong  to  the  Prince  of  Di^trichstein.     They  consist  of 

two  high  furnaces  and  two  cubilots,  which  are  worked  with  a  mixture  of 

turf  and  charcoal.     There  are  also  several  refining  fires ;  the  establishment 

comprising  four  hundred  workmen. 


'  •  M.  H.  ChevalMr,  in  Anaalet  dai  Mtnef,  Vol.  I.  1841,  p.  676.    See  alio  Vol.  XYUI. 

^  p.  465. 

i  t  Report  of  Mr.  Dolefta,  ia  AaaalM.dea  Ifiaesy  ilMtimct. 
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The  turf  is  btougfal  from  the  tariMo-ies  ntotted  flome  leagues  from  Rneko. 
It  is  there  dag  in  hrieks  or  oblooff  pieces;  of  which  the  three  iStoebsioiis 
are  35—16,  end  13  c^timetrtt  fa  1^  x  6}.  x  5  inches  Eng.]  These 
bricks  sre. exposed  in  piles  to  the  air,  during  the  fine  season,  where, in  dry*^ 
ing,  they  contract  netrly  to  one  third ;  so'  that  when  they  are  carried  to  the 
iron  works  their  three  dimensions  are  there  foond  to  be  about  7  x  3^5  X 
2.4  inches.  A  cube  metre  [^  35^  Eng.  cube  feet,]  contains  590  of  these 
bricks. 

In  ffeneral,  these  peat  bricks  are  not  employed-  until  one  year  after  haring 
been  dug ;  and  it  is  considered  good  to  wait  evto  a  longer  time.  They  are 
stored  under  the  sheds  attached  to  the  high  furnace,  and  are,  of  course, 
sheltered  from  the  rain.  The  fuel  receives  no  further  attention  or  prepara- 
tion. It  was  at  first  proposed  to  use  it  in  the  carbonized  state ;  but,  as 
regards  this  particular  quality  of  peat  the  carbon  obtained  was  not  ibond 
much  more  advantageous,  practically,  than  the  peat  itself,  and  it  became 
too  expensive.         . 

They  next  essayed  to  dry  it  in  kilns,  by  means  of  the  waste- beat  or  flame 
of  the  high-furnace.  In  time  this  was  also  abandoned ;  because  it  required 
immense  apparatus  to  dry  ijl  the  turf  required  for  consumption  at  the  works ; 
and  because  this  operstion  is  always  dangerous,  the  peat  catching  fire  with 
great  facility ;  and,  finally,  because  the  advantage  acquired  on  one  aide 
would  scarcely  compensate  the  expense  of  manipulation,  on  the  other. 

In  France  and  in  Wurtemburg,  they  have  essayed,  several  times  to  com- 
press the  peat,  to  discharge  the  water,  and  to  condense  the  combustible 
matter  into  the  same  volume;  but  experience  has  shown  that  this  operation 
is  costly  and  difficult  to  execute,  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  peat 
Besides  much  of  the  combustible  subdtance  escapes  with  the  compressed 
water.  On^  this  account  they  employed,'  at  Ranako,  non-compressed  tur^ 
simply  dr4ed  in  the  air.  . .  :'  . 

Two  varieties  of  peat  are  used  dere,  the  distinctions  of  which  are  pointed 
out  by  M.  Defease.  One  of  these  weighs  400,  the  other  587  lbs.  Englfsh, 
the  cube  metre  of  3o^  cube  feet  Eoglish.  They  cost  at  the  iron  woi-ks 
1/r.  34  [«=  13J.  Engl  a  90.26  Amer/]  per  stere  ]«  35^  cube  feet  &ag. 
The  weight  and  cost  per  stere  of  the  di&rent  spe<;ies  of  charcoal,  employed 
in  the  high  furnaces  with  the  peat,  are  as  follows : 

Fr.  KU.  .  Eng.  Ibt.  Coit  at  the  Works. 

Charcoal,  Iresinous  wood,  125  =  275  s  4/r.  Uc.  »  3j.  id.  ■»  $0J80 
Charcoal,  hard  wood,  heavy,  213  »  468  »  5  49  »  4  5  »  1.06 
Charcoal,  employed,  143  ^^  314  »  4      40    «  3    6     »     034 

The  price  of  a  volume  of  charcoal  is  thus  more  than  triple  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  peat ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  advantageous  to  exchange,  as  soon' as 
possible,  the  charcoal  for  the  peat.  • 

The  ore  smelted  here  is  clay-iron  stone,  of  moderate  quality,  and  the  fud 
is,  generally,  turf  and  charcoaJ  mixed.  In  the  making  of  a  ton*  of  iron  are 
employed, — Turf,  34  cwt.  3  qrs.,  costing  8s.  9d, ;  Charcoal,  30  cwt  costi|ig 
24$.  7d, ;  together,  £l  I3s.  id.  Producing  iron  of  the  very  highest  cha- 
racter.* ... 

At  Schlakenw^rth  in  Bohemia,  near  Carlsbad,  is  a  high  furnace,  which 
works  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  of  wood  and  peat  charcoal. 

The  peat  is  raised  upon  the  plateaux  of  the  ErzebiVge,  at  more  than  ICfbO ' 
metres  elevstipn,  and  its  e}|plpitation  is  only  practicable  during  two  months 

*  Mining  Jodnal«rLMd«s,  I>«e.  SO,  1846. 
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in  the  year.  Tbey  carbonize  it  in  the  same  manner  as  wood,  in  eireolav 
piles,  and  obtain  a  very  dense  charcoal  which,  on  an  aterage,  do^  not  con- 
tain more  than  five  per  cent,  of  ashes. 

The  stere  of  peat  charcoal  weighs  90O  kilognimnies  ai  660  lbs.  English; 
and  the  stere  o(  wood  charcoal  weighs  only  141  kilogrammes  »  310  lbs. ; 
used  in  equal  quantities  in  the  high  furnaces. 

The  analysis  of  the  carbonized  turf  is  as  follows,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Debette  :-~Fixed  carbon,  67;  Volatile  matters,  30;  Ashes,  3;  total,  100. 

Cubiht  FumoMs.^^K  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  charcoal  and  wood 
chafcoal  is  employed  in  the  cubilot  ftimates  of  Bohemia,  with  heated  air. 
Consequently,  in  the  cubilot,  one  volume  of  peat  produces  absdiutely  the 
same  eflfect  as  one  volume  of  charcoal. 

See  also  an  article  *'on  the  ap[^ieability  of  peat  to  manulkcturihg  iron/' 
in  Ii'anerf,  and  on  the  same  subject  in  Mining  Review,  June,  1640. 

We  have  taken  much  pains,  in  the  foregoing  valuable  practical  statements, 
to  reduce  the  German  and  French  weights  and  measures  to  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  also  to  exhibit  the  prices  bo5i  in  French,  English,  and  American 
currency.  Tlie  results  are  thus  made  immediately  intelligible  to  our 
readers. 

Iron  Manufacture. 

In  Austria.—^From  recent  statistical  returns,  it  appears  that  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  of 
Venice,  along  the  coast,  and  Dalmatia,  are  productive  of  iron.  The  estab- 
lishments in  1841  were  as  follows : — High  Furnaces,  258 ;  Forges  for  Iron 
and  Steel,  835 ;  Fires  therein,  1955 ;  Hammers  or  Anvils,  1538 ;  Puddling, 
re-heating  ovens,  and  Forges,  282; 

Production  of  cast  and  moulded  metal  in  1841,  2,720,622  centners  of 
123^  lbs.  s:  151,000  English  tons. 

Tlie  total  produce  of  the  iron  industry  is  valued'  at  32,000,000  florins  at 
25.  6d.  »  ^83,200,000. 

Styria  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  manufactory  of  scythes,  which 
have  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  The  annual  make  is  thus 
stated: — Of  Scythes,  3,965,000,  made  in  175  establishments;  of  Sickles, 
1,159,000;  Knives  or  Shears  for  cutting  straw,  83,000. 


Statement  of  the  annual  production  of  Iron  in  the  Austrian  Empire*' 


Pig  and  Cast  Iron. 

Wrought  Iron. 

Years. 

Tona. 

Value. 

Value. 

1841 
1843 
1844 
1845 

151,000 
180,000 

190,000 

Franca. 
144,000,000 

Franca. 
77,600,000 

Rmhroads,  Canals,  Steamboats,  S^e. 

Austria  is  by  no  means  behind  her  continental  neighbours  in  securing 
for  her  people  the  benefita  of  rapid  and  cheap  transportation,  by  means  of 
railroads,  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  workmen  being  now,  or  were  very 
recently,  employed  in  their  construction. 

An  iron  railroad,  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  has  been  constructed  from 
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Bodweb  in  Bohemia,  to  Lanz  in  Upper  Aoalrii,  and  finiahed  in  1839;  ainee 
which  it  hfa  been  extended  on  the  aooth  aide  of  the  Danube,  aa  &r  as 
Gmondeo. 

Another  railroad,  between  Piagne  and  Pilaen  in  Bohemia;  and  another 
firom  Vienna  to  Bochnia,  in  Galicia,  aboat400  milea  long.  A  railroad  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste  is  in  contemplation;  another  between  Venice  and  Milaa 
is  in  progreas,  whose  length  will  be  300  kilometres  as  186  English  milesw 
Besides  these,  and  an  immense  length  of  admirably  finished  common  roads» 
we  are  informed  that  the  Austrian  Empire  has  4332  miles  of  navigable 
rivers,  chiefly  for  steam  vessels,  229  miles  of  lakes,  and  831  miles  of  canals 
To  this  statement  we  might  add  the  return  of  Austrian  ahipping  employed 
along  the  coast;  amounting  in  1834  to  3231  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of 
197,923  tons,  and  employing  16,491  men. 

A  steamboat  company  carries  on  a  spirited  business  between  Trieste  and 
Venice,  the  Dalmatian  harbours,  Greece,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria.  The 
tenth  steamboat  of  this  coaq>any  was  launched  in  1838.* 

SysUm  of  Railroads  im  ike  AuOriam  Damimimu  m  1846. 

The  Austrian  system  of  railroads  projected  comprehends  the  foUowing 
lines: 

Total       Completed  mad 
Miles,  open  for  Comaercc. 

Vienna  to  Trieste,  finidied  to  Gratz,        •        -  335  148 

Northern  Line, 497  190 

Vienna  to  fi'ontier  of  Bavaria,           •        •        -  194  16 

Eastern  Line, 311  84 

Venice  to  Milan, 190  19 

Vienna  to  Teman,  by  Presburg,       -        -        -  51  51 

Grunden  to  Prague,  by  Lintz  and  Budweb,       -  286  156 

Budweis  U>  Prague,        .        •       .        .        .  71 

Total,  1935  664 

*  McCallocli,  Aostriui  Empire. 
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KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

Area  14,276  square  miles.  Considerable  eoal  deposits  occur  in  this 
kingdom,  ranging  between  Osnabruck  and  Hildesheim,  to  the  south  and 
south-west.     They  give  employment  to  more  than  a  thousand  workmen. 

The  official  return  of  coals  produced  in  the  year  1838,  was  2,860,000 
bailies.  Goal  is  found  in  many  different  localities  on  the  hills  that  divide 
the  Weser  from  the  Leine ;  and,  with  greater  convenience  for  transit,  it 
might  be  made  available  for  every  want  of  a  mining  district  At  present, 
however,  only  2,260,000  cubic  feet  are  worked  yearly.  The  smelting  houses 
use  coke  and  wood.* 

The  policy  of  the  government  is  very  unfiivourable  to  the  prosperous  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country,  from  the  absurd  plan  of 
keeping  the  mines  in  its  own  hands.  Dr.  Mantell  states  that  the  productive 
coal-fields  of  Biickeburg,  in  Hanover,  all  situated  in  deposits  of  tiie  Wealden 
period.t 

Peat — Many  peat  moors  exist  in  this  country.  Among  them  the  largest 
are  the  Bourtanger  moor,  on  the  Ems,  and  the  Hoch  moor,  in  East  Friesland. 

At  Luneburg  are  valuable  deposits  of  gypsum,  and  springs  of  salt,  from 
which  160,000  centners  of  salt  are  annually  obtained;  £e  evaporation 
being  effected  by  means  of  turf,  and  is  conducted  under  a  special  commis- 
sion, the  government  having  a  monopoly  of  the  article.^ 


GRAND  DUCHT  OF  OLDENBURG. 

The  fuel  consists  almost  wholly  of  Turf,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the 
marshes.^ 

*  Mantel],  Wonders  of  Geology,  p.  688,  and  '<  Medalf  of  Creation,*'  Vol.  I.  p.  87. 
t  McCuUoch,  Vol.  I.  p.  1061.  t  Ibid.  Vol.  11.  p.  353.    Amer.  Edit. 

^  McCullocb,  Gaxetteer,  Vol.  U.  p.  509. 
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HANSE  TOWNS.— [Hansbatic  League.] 

REPUBLIC  OF  HAMBURG. 

Imperial  Free  City. — ^The  principal  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of 
Germany. 

By  a  law  of  the  Senate  and  citizens  of  Hamburg,  December  12tb,  1899, 
coals  are  ordered  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.* 

The  Importation  of  Coabfrom  Or  eat  Britain. 

Te&ri.  Lutf.  Toof. 

1789,  26^00 

1836,  90,034  66,720"^ 

1837,  23,737  78,610 

1844,  171,865 

1846,  227,500  j 

Besides  these  coals,  imported  for  consumption,  there  are  others  in  transit, 
and  are  also  exempt  from  duty. 

The  last,  although  in  general  use  at  one  time  for  measuring  grain  and 
seeds,  is  not  now  usual  in  the  coal  trade.  The  last  contained  99^^40  cubic 
feet 

The  last  of  Hamburg  contains  11.2  Winchester  quarters,  or  88  Winches- 
ter bushels.  A  keel  of  coals  yields  from  8  to  9  lasts.  The  last  of  coals 
is  3|  tons,  Elnglish,  at  Hamburg. 

The  commercial  last  is  6,000  lb8.«B2,905  ki]ogramroes,«B2§  English  tons 

The  last  of  coal  of  Bremen  is  5  tons,  672  llM.aB2  Newcastle  chaldrons, 
3*106  cwt 

The  last  of  grain  of  Bremen  is  80.7  Winchester  bushels,^!  10,087  quartets. 

Peat  prevails  in  the  humid  valleys  of  the  environs  of  Hamburg.  The 
bottom  of  the  marshes  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  consist  of  turf  beds,  which 
rise  to  the  surface  in  some  places.  They  rest  upon  considerable  deposits  of 
rolled  flints,  and  of  sand.  M.  Zimmerman  suggests  whether  these  last  do 
not  cover  an  older  coal  or  bituminous  formation ;  for  it  often  happens  that 
the  workmen  meet  with  fragments  of  shale  and  coaLt 

BREMEN. 

Importation  of  bituminous  coals  from  England,  in  1835,  1240  tons ; 
in  1836,  1965  tons.    From  Belgium,  in  1840,  2855  tons. 

*  Pop«>i  Jonrnt]  of  Trade,  1844,  p.  356. 

t  Balletiii  de  It  Soei^t^  Geologique  de  Fnnee,  tome  X.  S33. 
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NETHERLANDS,  OR  HOLLAND, 


LOW  COUNTIUJES.— PAT8-BA8; 

Ckfoi  tn^or^s.— Besides  those  stated  to  be  receiTed  from  the  United  King- 
dom, coals  are  imported  from  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  Profinces  of  Prussia, 
and  can  be  afforded  for  about  rimilar  prices; 

When  Holland  was  united  with  Belgium,  she  excluded  English  coal,  by 
law,  26th  Aug.  1822,  bj  a  high  duty  of  about  16s.,  »  93.87  per  ton,  with 
a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  Belgian  collieries.  Since  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  she  has  put  all  coal  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  English 
have  regained  their  trade.*  It  is  only  since  the  Belgian  revolution  that 
English  coal  has  been  admitted  to  entry^  otherwise  than  upon  payment  of  a 
duty  which  was  prohibitory,  viz.,  1  Is.  8^.,  se  $2.82  per  ton. 

From  1830  to  1842  the  import  duty  levied  by  the  Dutch  on  English 
coals  was  65.  lOcf.,  =  91.65  per  ton. 

From  1835  to  1842,  although  the  English  export  duties  had  been  gene- 
rally remitted  on  coal  to  foreign  countries,  they  had  been  retained  as  regards 
Holland,  she  being  one  of  the  two  states  not  recognizing  the  reciprocity 
duties,  4s.,  SB  90.96. 

Table  of  Importations  of  Coal  inio  Holland, 


FromPnu- 

BoUanZ. 

From  England.f 

FromBelglnml 

■ia.) 

Yean. 

Tom. 

Bngl.totti. 

■nf  1.  tons. 

FMaea. 

£  tterilBg. 

1789 

131,500 

1831 

133,446 

» 

183S 

133,042 

183.3 

U4,238 

46,300 

1834 

94,447 

42,500 

1886 

116,188 

5,100 

47,060 

183^ 

127,833 

7,190 

60,000 

1837 

130,317 

6,690 

1838 

149,137 

7,150 

1839 

180,348 

17,300 

1840 

105,767 

59,910 

1841 

206,060 

96,650 

1842 

102,697 

3,294,000 

133,000 

1843 

8,033,000 

122,580 

1844 

97,970 

1845  . 

139,288  . 

.....     . 

.    • 

On  the  5lh  November,  1842,  the  ships  of  Belgium  and  GreM  Britain 
were  assimilated  with  the  national  shipping  of  the  Low  Countries,  whence 
it  followed  that  the  entry  of  coal  into  Holland  was  to  be  consider^  free. 

*  Letter  of  a  BritiBli  merchant ;  Mining  Joimal,  April,  1842. 

t  Parliamentary  Reports  of  RoTenne,  Commerce,  &c. 

X  Official  Retuma  of  the  Commerce  of  Belgium,  pabliabed  in  1840  and  1841. 

i  Parliamentary  Recorda  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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In  Amsterdam,  the  price  of  good  coal  from  England  or  from  Belginm  is 
generally  about  the  same,  viz.,  about  235.  per  ton,  and  at  Rotterdam,  255. 
per  ton.  For  all  purposes,  the  quality  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the  other,  and 
it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  En^ish  coal,  by 
either  party,  would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  the  trade  with  France  and 
Holland  into  the  hands  of  the  Belgians. 

The  imposition  of  the  duty  on  exported  coals  in  England,  in  1842,  small 
as  it  was,  had  an  unfaTourable  influence  on  the  trade  with  Holland,  but  is 
now  removed. 

By  Treasury  letter,  August  20th,  1843,  Netberland  vessels  are  granted 
the  same  privileges  in  the  exportation  of  coal  ftom  Great  Britain  to  ports 
not  Netherland,  as  are  granted  to  the  vessels  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.* 

A  large  portion  of  Uie  English  coal  exported  into  Holland,  is  for  the  uae 
of  the  English  gas  works  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Haarlem.  Two 
English  companies  have  embarked  a  capital  of  ;£800,000  in  establishing 
the  invention  of  gas  lighting  on  the  continent 

After  the  gas  works,  the  principal  use  for  Eo^ish  coal  is  for  private 
burning. 

Large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  are  imported  into  Holland  fron 
Belgium,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  All  these 
come  into  direct  competition  with  the  English  coals. 

Prussian  coals  received  in  Amsterdam,  direct  by  the  Rhine, 

1843,  1096  tons, 

1844,  1065   '< 

In  Holland,  pit  coal  used  to  be  sold  by  the  hoed. 

Nine  hoeds  are  equivalent  to  5  Newcastle  chaldrons  of  2}  tons  each ; 
rather  less  than  the  last  of  Bremen.  One  mudde  or  hectolitre  s  2.84 
bushels;  30  mudden  =  1  last 

Peat. — Holland  possesses  no  mines  of  mineral  coal.  As  some  reparation 
for  this  privation,  nature  has  furnished  her  with  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
another  description  of  fuel,  in  the  shape  of  peat;  a  cheap  and  inestimable 
resource  to  the  poor,  accessible  at  their  own  doors. 

In  a  compressed  state,  peat  approaches  more  closely  in  economical  value 
to  coal,  than  b  usually  supposed.  It  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  latter,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  in  iron  works.  For 
the  ordinary  domestic  purposes  of  the  poor,  as  we  have  witnessed  in  Holland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland  and  England,  the  pungent  quality  of  the  smoke 
forms  the  chief  objection  to  its  use*  This  ooroplaint  obviously  arises  from 
the  imperfect  application  of  the  fuel,  19. formerly  prepared. 

It  has  even  been  found  that  gas,  for  lighting,  can  be  produced  from  it. 
As  long  ago  as  1683,  J.  J.  Becher  published  an  account  of  his  having  not 
only  produced  gas  in  England  from  common  coals,  but,  in  Holland,  from 
peat  or  turCt 

The  Dutch  have  a  process  of  converting  peat  into  a  kind  of  coke  or  char- 
coal, by  charring  it  under  a  cover,  to  exclude  the  atmosnheric  air.  This 
method,  in  some  respects,  resembles  the  process  of  making  coke  or  charcoal 
by  **  stifling :"  but  for  domestic  daily  use  the  Dutch  employ  very  simple 
means,  such  as  are  at  every  one's  disposal.  It  is  first  burnt,  and  when  red 
hot,  is  taken  from  the  fire,  put  in  a  close  earthen  vessel  or  copper  pot,  and 
covered  with  a  wet  cloth.  The  air  beinff  excluded,  the  fire  is  soon  extin- 
guished, and  the  peat,  when  cold,  resembles  charcoal,  except  being  covered 

*  Pope*!  Journal  of  Trade,  1844,  p.  343.  t  Hietory  of  Fossil  Fad,  p.  405. 
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with  white  ashes.  K  properly  charred,  it  burns  with  very  little  smoke,  and 
gives  a  uniform  and  steady  heat 

This  fuel  is  constantly  used  in  Holland  during  the  winter,  in  the  green- 
houses and  the  numberless  summer  houses  in  that  country,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  exotic  plants  during  the  frosts. 

According  to  Messrs.  Blavier  and  Mick£,  it  requires  1666  pounds  of 
charred  peat  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  740  pounds  of  charcoal.*  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Tredgold,  relative  to  the  principles  of  warming  buildings, 
are  conclusive.  He  ascertained  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  fuel  requisite 
to  convert  one  cubic  foot  of  water  into  steam,  is  in  the  following  proportions : 


Of  Newcastle  coal, 

8.40  pounds, 

«        "          coke, 

7.70      " 

Of  charcoal. 

10.60      " 

Of  peat, 

30.00      « 

The  charred  peat. 

23.00      « 

In  1837,  the  "  Netherlands  Steam  Navigation  Company"  announced  the 
discovery  that  the  long  turf  or  peat  which  is  so  plentiful  in  the  environs  of 
Drenthe,  has  the  quality  of  heating,  in  a  better  manner  than  the  coal  gene- 
rally used,  the  steam  boilers  of  vessels  and  manufactories.  Such  a  fact 
seems  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  experiment8.t 

In  Ireland,  in  1837,  it  was  announced  as  an  interesting  fiict,  that  turf 
was  then  used  as  fuel  on  board  the  steamers  plying  between  Limerick  Clare 
and  Rilrush.  The  Garry-owen  made  the  passage  between  Kilrush  and 
Limerick,  fired  with  turf,  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

We  have  introduced,  under  their  proper  heads,  a  great  many  notes  as  to 
the  application  of  peat,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Hanover,  Denmark,  the  United 
States,  &c. ;  and  especially  the  recent  employment  of  peat  in  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  iron  making  in  Bohemia,^  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  France,  &c. 

Railroads. — One  principal  line  was  completed  in  1846,  of  53  miles.  The 
cost  was  little  more  than  <£5000  per  mile,  of  double  track. 

Province  of  Dutch  Limburg,  ceded  by  Belgium  to  Holland  in  1839. 
The  east  half,  occupying  the  right  bank  or  east  side  of  the  river  Meuse, 
including  the  city  of  Maestricht  and  124  communes. 

In  this  ceded  district,  are  several  mines  of  coal  and  some  of  iron.  There 
were,  in  1838,35  concessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  definitively  con- 
ceded, and  20  others  provisionally  appropriated ;  in  all  55,  having  57  mines 
in  activity,  and  employing  4275  miners.  These  have  greatly  increased  of 
late.  The  results  of  these  mines  Hie  incorporated  in  the  official  returns 
made  to  the  Belgian  government,  in  1842,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.} 

*  Chemistry  of  the  Arts,  Amer.  edit.,  p.  S6« 

t  Minuig  Jourotl,  1837,  Vol.  IV.  p.  6. 

X  Rapport  an  Roi  $  Sutittique  de  U  Belgiqne,  Bmxellea,  1842. 
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BXPUBLIC  OF  CRACOW. 

Area  490  square  miles;  populatioD»  124,300  persons. 

Coal  strata  extend  from  Hultschin  to  Krzesowice.  • 

The  coal  measures  are  stated  to  repose  upon  a  black  marble,  used  in  tlie 
arts,  and  of  the  age  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  England.  Numerous 
Tegetable  fossils,  common  to  the  coal  measures  elsewhere,  have  been  identi- 
fied by  M.  Pusch.* 

Cracow. — ^Independent  Republic,  formerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

A  coal  basin  exists  near  Cracovie.  This  coal,  in  great  measure,  supplies 
theplace  of  wood  fuel,  which  has  been  much  neglected  bj  the  government 

This  territory  contains  rich  mines  of  mineral  coal.  The  collieries  of 
laworzno  furnished,  in  1831,  upwards  of  128,660  korzecs  of  coal. 

Coal  is  raised  inl  considerable  quantities  at  Bendzine,  Reden,  Niemcy, 

fi6C.t 

Oroviczcu — A  coal  basin.  ' 

The  various  coal  basins  which  exist  to  the  west  of  Prague,  the  south-west 
of  Breslau,  the  north-west  of  Cracovie,  and  at  Orovicza,  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  do  not  apppear  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
mountain  limestone.:^ 

Amber  is  found  in  a  great  many^places,  in  the  sandy  districts  of  Poland, 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  occurs  mixed  with  cones  of  the 
pine  tribe  and  lignites;  indicative  of  its  tertiary  origin.^ 

Wood. — Most  of  the  larger  forests  belong  to  the  crown,  and  are  felled  in 
portions,  annually,  so  as  to  be  cutjevery  fifty  years.  Mr.  Jacob  states,  that 
the  wood,  cut  in  one  year,  on  the  crown4ands,  produced  ;f 48,000  8terling.I| 

*  MftDOtl  of  Geology,  De  It  Beohe,  p.  421.  t  McCoHocli* 

X  Bollotin  de  U  Soci^t^  G^ologiqaede  Fnaee,  Coom  XI.  p.  173. 

%  Ure*t  Dictionary  of  Arti,  Ice.  II  Jacob's  JUport  on  tbe  Acricnltare  of  Poland. 


NORWAY. 


Area,  121,735  Br.  square  miles;  popalation  in  1833,  1,150,000  persons. 

£oR^5&er^.— Anthracite  occurs  in  this  argentiferous  district,  probably  of 
no  great  amount.  Anthracite  also  occurs  in  the  numerous  metalliferous 
masses  which  are  inclosed  in  the  gneiss  formation  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

No  bituminous  ooel  has  been  found  or  worked  in  Norway ;  but  Berets 
dish,  between  the  North  Cape  and  Spitzbergen,  appears  to  consist  princi* 
pally  of  the  ooal  formation.  The  coal  is  occasionally  brought  home  from 
thence  by  the  whaling  ships. 

It  was  not  until  some  centuries  later  than  in  Sweden,  that  the  Norwegians 
commenced  to  draw  forth  the  mineral  riches  of  their  soil.  For  a  long  time 
the  Danish  government,  by  a  ridiculous  policy,  sought  to  stifle  this  species 
of  industry.  King  Christiaii  II.  was  the  first  sovereign  who  commenced  to 
develope  these  resources,  and  sent  for  miners  from  Germany  for  that  purpose.* 

English  coal  is  imported  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  copper  mines  of  Kaaf- 
jord  or  Allen.— In  IS^J^SfilfO  tons;  1830,4,354;  1831,3,774;  1833^ 
4,454;  1834,  3,573;  1835,  5,602;  1836,  7,165;  1837,  10,378;  1838, 
14,630;  1839,  10,703;  1840,  19,757,  and  in  1841,  15^4  tons. 

A  keel  of  coals  in  Norway  is  equal  to  twenty-one  tons,  English. 

Fossiliferous  transition  formations,  which  constitute  in  Sw^en  and  Nor- 
way several  large  areas^  superposed  on  the  gneiss,  contain  bituminous 
schists.  Besides  these,  in  the  southern  region^  is  found  a  succession  of 
beds  which  belong  to  the  coal  formations,  triasio,  liasic,  and  cretaceons.t 

Irm,  annual  production  in  1842, 107,420  quintals. 

*  Memoire  sar  lei  d^pdta  mjUUilbrei  de  la  8wMe  ^t  d%  la  Noir^ge,  M.  Daubr^e,  in  the 
Annalef  des  Minea,  tome  IV.  d.  810, 1843. 
t  Hiainger  Mineialogiache  (voographie  ion  Schwaden. 
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Area,  176,715  square  miles.    Population,  in  1839,  3,109,772  persons. 

Custom-house  System  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Currency, 

The  Swedish  tonne  is  ai  1  hectolitre,  »>  5565  dec.  1  English  ton  beiii|r 
11.26  hectolitres;  consequently  there  are  7.21  Swedish  tonnes  to  1  Engtish 
ton.* 

The  skeppund  or  ship-pound,  »  135  kilogr.  20  dec.  «  296.25  English 
lbs. ;  or  in  other  cases,  272  lbs. 

aSkeppunds,  a  1  English  ton. 
I  Sterling,  b  12  rix  dollars  banco. 
1  Rix  dollar  banco,  a  1^.20.9  English  pence. 
1  Rigsbankdaler,  »  48  skellings,  »  2  fr.  16  c  >■  Is.  9d.  Engl.,  netrij. 

•tfnMractVf.— Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scandinavia,  comprising 
Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  part  of  Findland,  gneiss  and  the  schistose 
crystalline  rocks  which  usually  accompany  it,  are  the  most  prevalent.  Thej 
ere  remarkable  for  the  numerous  metalliferous  lenticular  masses  or  collec- 
tions, which  are  subordinate  to  the  gneiss.  These  beds  enclose  masses  of 
anthracite,  which  have  not  hitherto  attracted  much  attention.  Graphite  is 
also  encountered  in  the  non-metalliferous  gneiss. 

Anthracite  ofDannemora, — There  are  sometimes  found  in  the  middle  of 
the  celebrated  iron  ore  beds  of  Dannemora,  morsels  of  a  combustible  which 
M.  Hisinger  has  denominated  anthracite,  but  which,  on  chemical  examina- 
tion, M.  Daubree  finds  to  approach  nearer  to  coal.  His  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Carbon  per  cent.,  49.20 
Vohitile  matter,  21.80 
Ashes,  residuum,     29.00 


100.00 


Thus,  although  this  combustible  occurs  in  gneiss,  accompanied  by  mat- 
ters which  appear  to  have  been  submitted  to  a  high  temperature,  its  com- 
position is  not  that  of  anthracite ;  it  approaches  to  the  true  coals. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Daubree,  that  the  metalliferous  beds  enclosed  in 
the  gneiss  of  Sweden,  are  contemporaneous  with  the  crystallization  of  this 
formation ;  and,  consequently,  are  referable  to  the  most  ancient  geological 
epochs,  of  which  there  remains  to  us  the  distinct  traces.  The  presence  of 
anthracite  in  these  masses,  and  the  existence  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the 
limestone  of  Dannemora,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  entire  gneiss  formation 
of  Scandinavia  and  Finland  was  deposited  in  the  sedimentary  manner, 

*  Dooament  rar  le  Commerce  ext^riear,  Ptrii,  Jiria,  1843. 
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when  vegetation  already  existed  on  the  tarfroe  of  the  globe.*  This  is  also 
the  conclusion  that  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  rendered  very  probable,  with 
relation  to  the  gneiss  of  the  Vosges,  and  to  that  of  other  localities.t 

Scania. — Bituminous  coa),  probably  belonging  to  the  oolitic  group,  is 
worked  at  Helsingberg,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  in  the  south  part  of 
this  kingdom.  Similar  coal  mines  are  in  operation  at  Hoganes  and  at  Hoer, 
in  Scania ;  but  they  cannot  compete,  as  regards  price,  with  the  English 
coals,  its  quality  b^ng,  in  fact,  as  might  be  supposed,  very  inferior. 

An  account  of  the  coal-fidd  of  Hoer  has  been  given  by  M.  A.  Brongniart. 
It  is  apparently,  identical  in  age  with  ihe  oolite  <^al>field  of  Yorkshire.  M. 
Brongniart  describes  four  species  of  plants  in  this  formation  which  are 
analogous  to  the  family  of  Cycadee,  and  are  accompanied  by  other  fossil 
vegetables,  which  diJSer  entirely  from  those  of  the  regular  and  mote  ancient 
coal  strata.!  Sweden  possesses  several  mines  of  this  inferior  coal,  but  to  a 
limited  t^Ment,  she  receives  her  supplies  from  England  of  the  better  kind  of 
coal.  *  ^be  coal  mines  of  Sweden,  previously  to  the  removal  of  the  English 
export  duty,  furnished  more  than  double  the  imported  quantity.^  On  the 
whole,  the  secondary  formations  of  Sweden  are  remarkably  deficient  in  both 
of  those  valuable  productions,  coal  and  salt. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1S43,  the  Swedish  government  entirely  abolished 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  British  coal,  which  duty  was  previously  four 
shillings  per  ton.  So  ftr  as  Sweden  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  the  elevation  of  the  British  duty,  in  the  remodelled  tariff  of  1843, 
answered  the  purpose,  as  regards  England  by  raising  the  revenue,  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreign  consumer.  But  this  English  export  duty  was  rer 
moved  in  1845.  The  importation  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  on 
thie  part  of  the  Swedish  government  That  country  is  deficient  in  coal ; 
while  the  forests  have  been  greatly  thinned  and  impoverished  by  the  exclu- 
sive consumption  of  wood,  during  some  centuries,  in  the  smelting  of  iron, 
as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  fuel  for  domestic  purposes ;  without  any  precaai* 
tions  having  been  taken  for  a  renewal  of  the  supply  of  timber,  or  for  the 
re-planting  and  protecting  the  old  forests.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fire- 
wood required  for  the  consumption  of  Stockholm  is  now  brought  from  Fin- 
land. 

Statement  of  Coal  imported  into  Sweden  from  Great  Britaxn,\\ — ^In  1831, 
6,150  tons;  in  1832,  7,702;  in  1833,  8,504;  in  1834,  11,658;  in  1835, 
16,076;  in  1836,  15,689;  in  1837,  13,035;  in  1838,  23,692;  in  1839, 
24,719;  in  1840,  21,532;  and  in  1841,  26,941  tons. 

In  the  French  Commercial  Statistics,  Sweden  and  Norway  are  always 
united  in  one  return. 

Bitumen,  has  been  met  with  in  many  of  the  Swedish  mines.  First,  in  all 
the  localities  of  graphite  and  anthracite ;  and,  second,  in  some  others,  as  at 
Grasberg ;  in  the  parish  of  Grangjarde ;  at  B^gspberg ;  near  Norberg,  &c. 

From  this  association,  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  bitumen  and  the 
coal  masses  result  from  a  distillation  of  combustible  minerals. 

The  bitumen  is  commonly  found  in  drops,  superficially,  or  enclosed  in 
small  spheroidal  cavities,  in  the  centre  of  quartz  or  carbonate  of  lime ;  from 

*  Memoir  on  Sweden  and  Norwiy,  byM.  Dn«br6e,  p.  199. 
t  Explication  de  )a  Carte  g^oloeiqae  de  France.  Tome  I.  p.  014. 

t  Annalet  dei  Sciencea  Natarellea,  Vol.  IV.  p.  300.    Also,  Traniactiona  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  Vol.  II.  p.  400. 
^  Obtervationi  on  the  proposed  duties  on  the  exportation  of  Coal  from  Great  Britain,  1848. 
II  Parliamentary  Records. 
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whence  it  is  evident  that  it  mast  htTe  existed  before  the  eiystallizatioii  of 
theee  two  sobstanees. 

Amber  is  found  in  some  situations  along  the  sea  coast 

Iron  is  onlj  permitted  to  be  smelted  and  mannfactvred  in  Sweden  under 
the  sanction  of  licenses  granted  by  the  College  of  Mines.  The  qoanlitieB 
of  iron  licensed  to  be  made,  vary  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  tons,  annodly. 
Some  bar-iron  works  have  licenses  for  1000  loos ;  but  no  iron-master  is 
permitted  to  send  more  iron  to  market  than  his  license  authorizes.  Care  is 
taken  not  to  grant  the  license  to  any  one  unless  he  have  the  command  of 
forests  equal  to  the  required  supply  df  charcoal. 

The  erection  of  new  forges  depends,  first,  upon  having  a  supply  of  char- 
coal, without  encroaching  on  the  forests  which  supply  your  neighbours;  and 
eecondly;  on  the  quantity  of  pig  iron  which  the  college  knows  to  be  dis- 
posable. 

The  courts  of  the  mines  decide  all  disputes  that  arise  among  the  iron- 
masters, regarding  the  exceeding  of  their  licenses^  encroachments,  d^a  It 
is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  impolicy  of  such  regulations.* 

Certain  changes,  however,  appear  to  have  b^n  recently  made  in  the  iron 
manufacture.  The  iron-masters  have  hitherto  used  only  charcoal  in  the 
•melting  of  their  metal ;  but  they  have  now  adopted  the  Lanoaslnre  method, 
and  produce  iron  of  the  very  best  quality.! 

In  1803,  there  were  338  furnaces  and  426  forge^,  which  produced  363,315 
shiiH>ottnds, »  48,000  tons ;  in  1812,  451,137  ship-pounds  ^  60,000  tons; 
in  1835,  70,000  tons;|  in  1839,  448,000  ship-pounds,  »  90,000  tons^-^ 
in  1844,  100,000,  and  in  1846,  145,000  tons. 

Exportation  of  Iron  from  Sweden. — In  1830,  53,446  tons;  in  1885, 
70,463;  in  1838,  81,754,  and  in  1845,  109,881  tons. 

The  United  States  take  the  largest  quantity;  Great  Britain  imports  the 
second;  France  ttie  third;  Germany  the  fourth,  in  rank.  The  recenl in- 
creased exportation  is  attributable  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  railroad 
iron. 

*  McCaliocb,  Art.  Sweden.  t  Mining  Jonrntl,  Oct.  184S. 

X  Hiitorj  of  the  Iron  Trade,  Scrivener.         i  McCuUoch. 
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Ama  of  the  kingdom,  21,850r  aquare  milea  PbfMihtioii  id  1884, 2,033ir 
2e&  persons. 

English  Coal  imparted  into  the  Baltic,  generaHy. 

In  1834,  111,204 UNis;  1839, 248,369  tons ;  1840,  281,752 tons;  1841, 
310,271  tons. 

In  1847,  thete  were  exported  from  England  into  the  Baltic  1241  cargoes 
of  coa],  as  follows: — From  Newcastle,  576;  Sunderland,  179;  Stockton, 
94;  Hartlepool,  134;  other  pdhs,  258;  total,  1241. 

Denmark  b  supplied  largely  with  coal  from  England. 

Quantity  of  Coal  importtd  from  Oreai  Britain  into  Denmark,* 

In  1769,  26,500  tons;  in  1828,  61,392  tons;  in  1831,  62,213  tons;  in 
1832,  62,786  tons;  in  1833,  74,745  tons ;  in  1834,  72,186  tons;  in  1835, 
63,409  tons;  m  1836,  86,261  tons;  in  1837,  92^75  tons';  in  1838, 105,- 
109toDs;  in  1839,  129,005 tons;  in  1840,  126,779 tons;  in  1841,  151,146 
tons;  in  1844,  140,608  tons;  in  1645, 168,158  tons. 

Peat, — ^The  want  of  coal  is  partly  compensated  by  the  abundance  of  turf 
in  various  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

In  the  peat  beds,  '*  tourbieres,"  of  Denmark,  which  aj^^ear  to  be  derived 
from  ancient  forests  of  fir,  there  are  found,  in  the  defls  of  the  wood,  a  crys- 
talline matter,  which  at  first  was  supposed  to  be  the  scheererite,  as  found  in 
the  brown  coal  of  St.  Gallen  in  Switzerland.  We  know  not  the  name  of 
this  new  substance,  further  than  M.  Forchammer  designates  it  as  a  hydrated 
essence  of  T^r6benthine,  and  adds  that  it  is  found  abundantly  in  other  peat 
bogs,  particularly  in  HoUand.t 

Railroads. — Sixty-six  miles  completed  in  1846,  costing  i£520,000,  or 
about  £7jd&}  per  mile. 

ISLAND  OF  BORNHOLlfr— [Bzboiroiiro  to  DaiiMAmK.] 

Large  quantities  of  coal  exist  in  this  island.  Geologists  have  not  united 
in  determining  the  age  of  this  formation  :  whether  it  be  of  the  true  carbon- 
iferous period,  or  a  lignite  like  the  Bovey  or  brown  coal  of  a  later  dat^    . 

According  to  Dr.  Beck  of  Copenhagen,  an  eminent  Danish  naturalist,  the 
formation  of  the  Bomholm  coal  deposits  corresponds,  in  mineral  character 
and  in  fossil  plants,  with  the  Wealden  group  in  England.    The  vegetable 

*  ParliamenUnr  Reeordi.    Pope'i  Joarnal  of  Trade,  1844,  p.  348. 
t  Annalea  doi  Minea,  torn.  II.  1842,  p.  413. 
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remains  are  evidently  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Hastings  sands;  although 
in  this  case  the  shells  are  marine.*  , 

We  are  further  informed  that,  hitherto,  the  Bornholm  coal  has  not  been 
profitably  worked.  This  formation,  Dr.  Fitton  conceives,  in  confirmation 
of  Dr.  Beck's  opinion,  may  correspond  with  some  part  of  the  Wealden 
series;  many  of  the  fossil  plants  being  the  same.t 

There  are  also  many  lignites  of  large  size,  embedded  in  peat,  in  the 
island. 

FEROfif  OR  FAROE  ISLANDS— [Bclorgifo  to  DsmcAEK.] 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  these  islands  have  been  investigated  and 
ably  detailed  in  a  memoir  by  M.  T.  Durocher.  These  rocks  consist  of  the 
primitive  class,  intermixed  with  trap,  porphyry,  euphotides,  diallage,  &c* 
The  geological  phenomena  chiefly  exhibited  here  consist  of  an  immense 
and  very  powerful  formation  of  trappean  rocks,  isolated  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  Peat  and  coal  are  abundant  on  some  of  these  islands.  It  ia  said 
that  tlie  government  of  Denmark  has  determined  on  having  the  coal-pits  in 
the  Faroe  islands  worked  by  convicts.  The  coal-field  of  Suderoe  is  six 
miles  in  length  by  two  in  width.  The  cost  of  transportation  has,  hitherto^ 
prevented  the  mines  from  being  worked.} 

SUDEROE  ISLAND. 

This  island  is  remarkable  for  the  beds  of  lignite  which  occur  in  a  sedi- 
mentary deposit  amidst'  argillaceous  strata,  and  appear  to  be  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  be  worked.  This  combustible  possesses  a  very  brilliant 
aspect ;  a  fracture  conchoidal,  of  a  fine  jet-black  colour ;  but  it  is  not  hoiho- 
geneous,  being  intermixed  with  black  schistose  parts. 

Nevertheless,  judging  by  the  external  appearance  alone,  it  would  be  taken 
for  a  good  coal,  and  might  readily  be  supposed  to  possess  much  value,  if 
the  chemical  analysis  did  not  at  once  contradict  that  impression. 

It  burns  with  difficulty,  and  leaves  much  ashes;  and  the  results  of  the 
examination  show  that  this  combustible  belongs  to  the  class  of  lignites, 
being  represented  by  the  following  composition : — Carbon,  24.50 ;  A^latile 
matters,  37.50;  Ashes,  38.00;  total,  100.$ 

In  a  subsequent  memoir  to  that  from  which  we  have  made  the  foregoing 
extract,  M.  Durocher  furnishes  some  further  details.  The  position  of  the 
lignite  deposit  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  near  Hvalboe.  Here 
are  two  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  [pech-kohlj  separated  by  a  bed  of  clay. 
Carbonate  of  iron,  in  rognons,  accompany  this  slaty  clay,  and  the  traces  of 
calamites.  According  to  the  report  of  M.  Henckell,  these  lignite  beda 
extend  over  a  length  of  12,000  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  4000  feet. 

ISLE  OFirrCGENAS. 
Here  is  an  analogous  bed  of  lignite,  but  less  extensive.} 

*  Proceedings  of  Geological  Society  of  London,  1836,  Vol.  ILp.  317. 
;  t  Dr.  Fiuon  on  the  ■treta  below  the  chalk-,  P.  330.      ,t  Mining  Joamal,  Jan.  1, 1848. 
"  i  Annalei  dea  Mines,  torn.  XIX.  p.  547.    Becherches  tar  let  rochei  ei  lea  mineranx  dee 
Islet  Feroe,  1844. 

H  Notice  G^logiqoe  ear  let  Islet  F^roiS.    Annalet  des  Mines,  1844,  torn.  VL  p.  467. 
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Area  of  the  Russian  Empire^  including  Poland,  29041,809  square  miles. 
Population  in  1838,  59,673,260  persons;  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
and  some  wandering  tribes  of  Circassians  and  others. 

The  entire  area  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  largest  in  the  world,  measures 
7,725,000  square  miles,  or  one-seventh  of  the  land  on  the  globe. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Money. 

1  Pood,  Pud  or  Poud  a  36  lbs.  11  drachms  English.  Sometimes  40 
Russian  pounds  to  1  pood. 

110  lbs.  Russia  is  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  English. 

43  Russian  lbs.  ss  1  poud  or  pood  =16  kilog.  38  s  36  lbs.  1  oz.  11  dr. 

56  Pouds  =a  1  ton  Eng.  There  is  also  another  of  63  poods  to  the  ton; 
and  another  of  50  poods  to  the  ton. 

The  Russian  pound  is  rather  heavier  than  the  avoirdupois  pound. 

1  Chetivert  a=  12,800  Eng.  cubic  inches  a  5.952  imperial  Eng.  bushels 
»  209.740  Fr.  litres. 

1  Last  »  13.8  Quarters. 

The  Moscow  foot  ==  13.17  Eng.  inches  »  3.343  Fr.  decimetres. 

1  Russian  Archine,  or  Arsheen,  or  Ell  »  28  Eng.  inches. 

1  Russian  Verst  »  1500  archines  »  3500  Eng.  feet «  1167  yards  « 
1,066  Fr.  kilom.  Therefore  a  verst  is  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile  a  5 
furlongs  76  yards  »  53i  chains. 

15^,814  Russian  versts  »  100  Eng.  miles. 

Produce  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Ribia,  [Ouraland  Siberia,]  from  1830  to 
to  1842,  belonging  to  the  Crown  and  to  individaals: 

RoMiiB  Poiidi.    Eng.  11m.       Toot.  Ibi. 

Mines  belonging  to  the  CiowD,  1830  to  1842,  2,062  a  73,872  »  32    00 

to  individuals,  4,119  -148,264  »  66  444 


6,171  -222,156  «p  98,444 

Money. 

Gold  Currency.— Duc&i  of  1796,         $2  29c.  U.S.  \ 

Gold  Ruble  of  1799,  0.73.1    <'       }  not  in  circulation. 

Imperial  of  1801,       7.83.6    *'      ) 

Demi  Imperial,  3.86.6    "         in  circulation. 

Platina   Coins. — £\  sterling. 

1  Silver  Copec  «  Ofr.  4c.  a  j\^  part  of  a  silver  rouble  «  Ss.  2(f. 
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1  Silver  Rouble  ai  4  Fr.  francs  »  90.77  United  States. 

Consequently  1  silver  copec  »  77c.  U.  S. 

100  Copecs  «  1  rouble.  But  the  silver  rouble  varies  in  value  from  3s. 
2d,  to  nearly  45.  Enfflish,  accordinir  to  the  distance  from  the  capital,  a* 
90.75  to  91.00. 

1  Paper  Rouble  is  worth  about  lOd,  and  is  usually  considered  equivalent 
to  Ifr.  »  19.33c.  U.  S.,  and  is  also  in  mercantile  transactions  divided  into 
100  copecs,  [represented  in  copper  coin.] 

I  Copper  Copec  is  therefore  a  1  centime  of  a  franc  »  c.0.193  U.  S. 

Par  value  for  ^1  sterling  in  London,  6  roubles,  40  cop.  of  St.  Petersburg, 
at  35.  Hd  per  each  rouble. 

GOAL  STATISTICS. 

The  small  coal  for  the  sugar  refinery  business  in  Russia,  heretoibre  haa 
been  almost  exclusively  supplied  from  England :  it  being  the  cheapest  fuel 
that  the  manufacturers  can  obtain.  It  was  stated  before  a  committee  of 
Parliament,  in  1S29,  that  this  branch  of  manufacture  in  Russia,  was  mainlj 
dependent  on  the  supply  of  Ekiglish  coal  of  the  above  description.* 

The  quantity  of  English  coal  is  annually  increasing  for  the  use  of  gas 
and  sugar  works. 

J^aiemeni  of  ike  Annual  Importaiian  of  Coaljhm  Qreai  Britain  imio 

Bmsia. 


TMrs. 

TOQf« 

Tear*. 

Tom. 

Yoaw. 

Tbtu» 

1810 

3,316 

1834 

35,314 

1839 

78,054 

1817 

6,436 

1835 

43,061 

1840 

93,370 

1831 

31,379 

1836 

58,500 

1841 

77,153 

1833 

39,553 

1837 

58,738 

1844 

94,144 

1833 

43,736 

1838 

68,051 

1845 

150,433 

No  duties,  whatever»  are  levied  in  the  porta  of  Russia,  upon  coals  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  so  necessary  is  it  considered  to  give, 
or  rather  to  acquire,  every  facility  for  the  importation  of  that  article,  that  il 
is  allowed  to  be  landed  any  where,  without  previous  inspection  at  the  cus- 
tom-house :  a  form  to  which  all  othec  articles^  exempted  from  duty,  are 
sobjected.t  ^ 

Russia  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europe  that  importa  coal  for  manu* 
facturing  purposes.  Petersburg  is  lighted  with  gas  produced  from  English 
coal,  and  the  sugar  refineries  use  it  generally. 

The  coal  trade  with  England,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  a  very  profitable  one 
to  the  latter. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  Russia,  in  1844,  imposed  no  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  coal,|  and  in  1845,  England  repealed  her 
tariff  duty  on  the  exportation  of  coal  to  foreign  nations. 

INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  THE  RUSSL^N  EMPIRE. 

A  statistical  work  published  in  Russia,  under  the  patronage  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior  of  that  country,  contains  an  enumeration,  by  govern- 
meqto  and  districta,  of  the  principal  works  and  industrial  establishmenta  of 


•  Mr.  Baddies  ETideiiea»  in  iSiO. 

%  Documeiii  lor  le  commerce  exteriear,  Octobrei  1844. 
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every  kind  dkistiiig  in  the  empire,  in  1843 ;  with  a  statement  of  their  annnal 
products.  From  this  work  it  appears  that  there  were  coal  mines  and 
quarries  [number  not  given^^producing  annually  15  millions  of  francs, 
^625,000  sterling. 

Subsequently,  by  a  note  inserted  in  the  Russian  Journals  there  have  been 
recently  discovered  [July  1844]  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  in  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  some  coal  beds  of  an  immense  extent,  whose  richness 
will  be  of  a  nature  shortly  to  produce  a  great  influence  upon  the  industrial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  Russia,  Moscow,  Kalouga,  d&c,  which  are 
the  principal  centres  of  the  fabrication  of  the  tissues  of  cotton,  wod  and  silk. 
At  Tula  are  found  vast  forges,  both  imperial  and  of  private  enterprise ; 
cannon  foundries,  &c.,  which  make  this  locality  the  Birmingham,  and  the 
Sheffield  of  Russia.* 

Iron, — An  estimate  in  the  Russian  State  Gazette  places  the  production 
of  iron  in  1842,  380,000  tons.  A  subsequent  calculation  assigns  for  the 
whole  quantity,  320,000  tons. 

Russian  System  ofRaXtroads  projected  in  1846-7. 

They. consist  of  four  principal  lines,  which  amount  to  1600  l&nglish' 
miles.  These  works  are  urged  forward  with  ettraordinary  rapidity.  In' 
addition  to  the  number  of  peasants  and  workmen,  on  the  railway  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Moscow,  50,000  sc^diera  were  employed  on  that  work,  in 

1847. 

SOUTHERN  RUSSIA. 

Bessarabia  or  Eastern  Moldavia,  the  most  sottth^westem  Province  of  JRtis- 

sia  in  Europe. 

Lignite. — Upon  one  of  the  gulfs  of  the  Danube,  named  Talpqng,  in  the' 
lower  part  of  Bessarabia,  50  versts  from  Ismail,  and  opposite  the  town  of 
[Bender  Tj  a  great  deposit  of  lignite  was  discovered  by  M.  Lichfeldt.  This 
fossil  wood  may  become  of  great  importance  in  that  part  of  Russia,  now 
entirely  deprived  of  forests.  It  occurs  in  a  tertiary  formation :  lying  hori^ 
zontally  between  coarse  sand  and  calcareous  clay.  This  lignite  exists  in 
the  form  of  fossile  masses  of  a  greyish  colour,  but  passing  in  the  lower  por- 
tions, into  a  deep  black.  In  the  upper  parts  are  found  quantities  of  the 
debris  of  wood,  covered  with  bark ;  the  pieces  pressed  upon  one  another, 
and  intermixed  with  the  husks  of  grain.  This  wood  is  thought  to  be  that 
of  the  lime  tree.  It  lies  nearly  horizontal,  as  before  stated,  its  roof  being 
formed  of  the  calcareous  day,  which  is  filled  with  many  fossil  shellsL  In 
the  floor  it  a  thin  seam  of  resinous  clay,  also  containing  shdls.f 

Kherson  Proninee,  on  the  Northetm  shoro  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Bituminous  coal  [brown  T]  has  been  found  in  abandance,  through  the 
medium  of  Count  Woronzou,  by  M«  Hommaire  de  Hell,  a  French  en* 
gineer. 

Crimea, — A  peninsula  of  Southern  Russia  and  in  the  government  of 
Taurida  ;  wood  coal,  in  continuation  of  the  tertiary  range  on  the  north 
flank  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  wood  coal  deposiu  of 
Kherson  and  Bessarabia  on  the  other,  is  very  abondant  here. 

•  Docameni  nir  U  commerce  sztenear— Parit— Dec*  1844    t  Gomoi  Joaraal,  No.  X. 
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Pemnsula  of  Toman :  on  the  soath-east  shore  of  the  set  of  Azof. 
Liquid  Bitumen,  described  bj  M.  Veroeuil.* 

GOVERNMENT  OF  EKATERINOSLAF  IN  THE  UKRAIN. 

Dmutx  Coal  Field,  at  Bakhmout  on  the  rif  er  Donetz. — Coal  is  worked 
near  the  borders  of  the  Donetz.t  These  coals  are  raised  bj  the  imperial 
gorernment,  but  only  at  two  spots.  The  pits  were  first  opened  in  the  last 
century,  by  English  miners,  employed  by  the  Russian  government 

Including  small  and  profitless  seams,  twelve  beds  of  coal  occur  to  the 
east  northeast  of  Bakhmout;  seven  of  which  are  now  worked.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coal  is  of  fair  quality,  and  some  is  very  good,  and  chiefly 
bituminous ;  all  the  best  seams  being  subordinate  to  the  mountain  limestone. 

The  richest  coal-field  in  this  region,  is  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Azoff, 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Donetz  rivers,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  crown 
property.  In  many  places  the  coal  crops  out  on  the  surface.  M.  Hom- 
maire  was  offered  the  direction  of  the  works  at  this  place.  He  estimates 
that  the  coal,  which  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  English,  may  be 
deliyered  at  a  port  on  the  Dnieper  or  the  Don  rivers,  at  from  60  to  60 
centimes  the  100  kilogrammes,  or  from  four  to  five  shillings  English  per 
toB.  It  is  believed  that  the  Russian  government  will  allow  this  coal  to  be 
exported. 

riear  Bakhmout  the  whole  carbonaceous  region  is  overlapped  partially  by 
red  sandstone  with  gypsum,  but  more  jrenerdly  by  cretaceous  and  tertiary 
rocks.|  A  section  of  the  works  at  Lissitchia,  and  at  Balkia,  on  the 
Donetz,  shows  that  in  a  depth  of  nine  hundred  feet,  there  are  twelve  seaoBs 
of  coal,  the  united  thickness  of  which  amounts  to  thirty  feet.§ 

M.  le  Baron  Meyendorf  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
France,  2d  April,  1838,  an  account  of  this  coal-field  from  the  investigations 
of  himself  and  M.  Verneuil. 

This  coal  formation  occupies  a  great  zone,  which  extends  from  north* 
west  to  sotith-east.  The  poKion  which  was  examined  by  these  geologists, 
was  more  than  sixty  leagues  in  length,  by  a  mean  breadth  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  leagues,— -say  8000  square  miles. 

Like  that  of  Belgium,  this  Russian  coal-field  is  immediately  succeeded 
and  partially  overlapped,  by  the  chalk  formation,  except  in  certain  points 
where  the  Lias  formation  is  exhibited. 

In  the  basin  of  Donetz,  in  1838,  were  six  coal  works  in  operation,  sevea 
others  had  been  opened  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslaw,  and  nine  ia 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

The  coal,  in  general  pyritous,  has  only  been  found  in  a  certain  number 
of  points,  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  employed  in  the  aru.  The  formation 
has  been  greatly  disturbed  by  revolutions  subsequent  to  its  deposit  Never- 
theless there  occurs,  near  Kamenskoy,  a  horizontal  coal  seam  of  4|  feet  in 
thickness.  II 

Mr.  Murchison,  in  1842,  communicated  the  result  of  his  observations  on 
the  coal  region  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don ;  including,  we  presume, 
that  of  Bakhmout  above  noticed.  The  whole  area  is  denominated  the 
Donetz  coal-field.    It  is  said  that  this  formation  extends  one  hundred  and 

*  Balletin  de  la  Societa  Geologiqae  de  FraDc^— Avril,  1838. 

t  Trftflg.  Geol.  Soe.  of  Loadon,  1838. 

t  Mining  Jourail,  1842,  p.  131. 

i  Aonaal  Addm«  to  the  Gool.  Soe.  London,  1846. 

R  BoUetin  de  It  Soci^t^  G^ologiqoe  de  France^  1838,  p.  837. 
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fifty  vents,  equal  to  100  English  miles  in  length.  The  coal  is  from  a  few 
inches  to  seven  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  been  asserted,  heretofore,  that  the 
beds  were  bituminous  among  the  sandstones  and  shales,  and  anthracitous 
where  the  rocks  were  supposed  to  be  transition  or  grauwacke  [meta- 
moiphic  ?} 

Mr.  Murchison,  however,  explains  that  in  the  mineral  compoeition  of 

I  this  carboniferous  tract  there  is  a  striking  analogy  to  the  condition  of  the 

great  British  coal-field  of  South  Wales ;  for  one  end  of  the  tract  contains 

I  anthracite,  and  the  other  bituminous  coal,  though  the  strata  are,  it  is 

[  believed,  of  the  same  age.    In  the  Russian  case,  the  anthracitic  masses 

I  occupy  the  eastern  end  of  a  tract,  the  major  axis  of  which  bends  from  west 

north-west  to  east  south-east,  and  the  bituminous  coal  is  on  the  west  We 
may  further  name  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  Schuylkill  coal-field  of  Penn- 

{  sylvania. 

^  The  Donetz  coal-field  is  often  highly  dislocated,  being  every  where  thrown 

,  into  broad  and  rapid  undulations ;  and  the  coal  seams  have  various  inclina- 

,  tions  fi*om  20°  to  70**. 

I  In  the  upper  part  of  this  coal  region,  Messrs.  Murchison  and  Verneuil 

and  Count  Keyserling  detected  a  band  of  carboniferous  limestone,  which  is 

made  up  of  myriads  of  FusuKna, — fossil  bodies  resembling  grains  of 

wheat 

In  that  extensive  region  in  the  south  of  Russia,  usually  known  as  the 

j  country  of  the  Donetz,  Mr.  Murchison,  (1843)  refers  to  one  district  which 

contains  many  good  seams  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite.  M. 
Le  Play,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  selected  by  tlie  Russian  government, 

'  has  recently  described  this  country,  and  has  shown  the  prevalence  of  a  large 

amount  of  coal  and  anthracite.  Another  contributor  has  enriched  the 
splendid  work  of  M.  A.  DemidofT,  with  a  set  of  tables,  in  which  are  ex- 

'  hibited  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  coals  from  forty-three  difierent  places, 

in  the  same  country. 
Mr.  Murchison  and  his  associate  observers  are  entirely  of  opinion  that 

'  this  coal  series  is  subordinate  to  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone, 

and  consequently,  is  older  than  the  great  English  and  the  other  western 
European  coal-fields. 

^  r  Mr.  Murchison,  states  further,  that  in  one  section  of  the  Donetz  coal- 

^  field,  at  least  twelve  beds  of  marine  limestone  alternate  in  one  vertical  sec- 

tion, with  thirteen  seams  of  coal.    In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  alterna- 

^  tion  of  marine  deposits  with  coal  and  its  associated  sandstone  and  shale,  in 

the  mountaifi  limestone,  or  lower  coal  series,  of  the  north  of  England.  In 
the  south  of  England,  as  in  the  north  of  Russia,  no  coal  occurs  in  the  lower 

t  or  calcareous  division  of  the  system;  but  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and 

t  Northumberland,  sandstone  and  shales  are  interpolated,  and  the  mountain 

t  limestone  is  expanded,  as  on  the  Donetz,  into  a  great  complex  series,  in- 

cluding seams  of  coal.*    The  eight  intercalated  limestone  beds  have  a 
united  thickness  of  fifty  feet;  three  of  these  beds  rest  directly  upon  the 
coal. 
M.  Voskressensky,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  has 


I  analyzed  the  difierent  sorts  of  coal,  found  in  the  south  of  Russia.    The 

F  result  of  his  experiments  shows,  that  the  best  Russian  anthracite  which  is 

to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  contains  94.234 

per  cent,  of  carbon;  and  the  most  inferior,  that  of  Tiflis,  contains  68.(M9 

*  AnniTenarj  AddrMi  to  the  G«o],  Soe.,  17th  Febrvary,  1643. 
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per  cent  of  carbon.  Aecordinff  to  these  Tiews,  the  eoal  of  Grooscherskata 
sttrpaaaes  io  qoality  the  best  English  and  French  coals ;  the  former  con- 
Uining  onlj  84.846,  and  the  latter  91.98  per  cent  of  carbon. 

By  way  of  comparison^  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  best  American  anthra- 
cite,  as  regards  the  amount  of  carbon,  in  our  table,  is  94.100  per  cenL ;  and 
the  best  Welsh  anthracite  ranges  from  90.0  to  95.7  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
So  that,  in  fact,  anthracite  of  equal  purity  to  that  of  the  Donetz  does  exist 
in  those  other  coontries. 

NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  RUSSIA. 

Messrs.  Horehison  and  Vemeuil  report  thai,  in  these  regiotts,  the  lower 
or  calcareous  part  only  of  the  carboniferous  system  exists.  The  inferior 
beds  consist  of  incoherent  sandstones  and  bituminous  shale,  which  some* 
times  contain  thin  beds  of  impure  pyritous  coal,  and  impressions  of  aeferal 
plants  well-known  in  the  coal  measures  of  Great  Britain. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  carboniferous  system,  of  Northern  Russia^ 
except  through  these  gentlemen.  The  coal  here  is  stated  to  vndtrlU  the 
mountain  limestone,  and  to  be  in  a  broken  or  disturbed  condition.  The 
authors  conceive,  that  these  carboniferous  strata  are  of  the  same  geological 
age  as  those  of  the  great  productive  coal-field  of  Berwickshire,  which 
equally  underlie  the  mountain  limestone.  The  coal  has  the  lignite  or 
impure  character  of  the  beds  of  coal  in  the  Waldai  Hills. 

*'  Although  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  age  cover  a  great  extent  of  country 
in  European  Russia,  we  learn  from  the  investigatiott  of  Sir  R.  Murchieon 
and  his  associates,  that  there  are  few  places,  except  in  the  coal-field  of  the 
Donetz  in  the  south,  where  the  coal  seams  are  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
thickness,  and  when  they  are  thicker,  they  are  so  poor  in  quality  as  to  be 
rarely  worth  working. 

The  great  coal-fields  of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  America,  have  no 
well  marked  equivalents  there ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coal-beds  in  the 
empire  being,  like  those  of  Ireland,  and  the  coal-field  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  included  in  the  lower  members  of  the  system."* 

Ntar  Toukt,  in  Central  Russia^  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  good  coal  is 
worked.  M.  Strangeways  states,  however,  that  the  quantity  is  so  small,  and 
the  difficulty  of  working  it,  beneath  a  loose  and  half  liquid  bed  of  quick- 
sand, is  so  great,  that  it  seems  unlikely  to  prove  of  much  utility  as  a  coal- 
field. 

Some  late  information  (April,  1844,)  announces  that  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  central  pait  of  the  empire,  there  have  been 
discovered  some  very  extensive  coal  formations,  which,  it  is  urged,  may 
exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  manufacturing  and  industrial 
intCNsts  of  Russia^t 

EASTERN  RUSSIA  IN  E0ROPE. 

Carboaiferaui  beds  near  Perm  and  the  western  Jianks  of  the  Oural  suMa»- 
taim. — ^In  1842,  Mr.  Murchison  described  this  formation,  to  the  east  of  the 
liver  Volga.  He  considered  it  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Zeekstein  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England.  The  coal  vegetation 
of  this  age,  was,  he  observes,  peculiar.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
Ibin  courses  of  coal  and  lignite.  But  these  fossil  stems  and  leaves  are  also 
here  very  general  indications  of  the  presence  of  cepper  ore^  which  in  the 

*  Aimif envy  Addreti  of  the  Pros.  Geol.  Soe.  London.  FobmuTf  1846. 
t  Mining  Joncnnl,  April  ST,  1844. 
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form  of  grejr  oitide  t&d  green  caHbonate,  is  often  copiously  disseminated 
through  the  vegetaUe  matters,  or  are  arranged  around  the  thicker  branches, 
in  masses,  from  whidi  it  extends,  in  fine  filaments^  into  the  adjacent  sands 
or  marls. 

This  region,  Uierefore,  is  remarkably  distfaignis^ed  from  the  Donetz  dis- 
trict, in  Southern  Russia,  ioasmnoh  as  the  coal  is  more  recent  than  the 
English  carboniferoas  group,  whereas  that  of  Donetz  is  decidedly  older 
than  the  latter  group.* 

Wood  is  chiefly  employed  as  the  fuel  for  making  the  iron,  in  the  province 
of  Perm;  and,  it  has  been  asserted  that  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  charcoal  are  annually  consumed  here,  in  the  process  of 
smeltinff  and  working  iron  and  copper.t 

Mr.  Murchison,  on  examining  the  fossil  plants  of  the  carboniferous 
region  of  Perm,  states  his  conviction,  in  common  .with  other  naturalists, 
that  they  are  all  of  intermediate  character  between  those  of  the  carbon- 
iferous and  triaaic  eras,  and  that  the  epoch  of  the  Zechstein  was  charac- 
terized  by  a  flora  peculiar  to  it.  The  author  mfers  that  the  Oural  mountains 
constituted  the  dry  land»  on  which  those  plants  grew,  which  were  subse- 
quently washed  down  into  the  Permian  deposits,  and  theire  became  the 
nuclei  of  the  cower  cures  which  are  arranged  around  them.  The  thin 
layers  o£  kupfer^imefer  of  Germany  may  be  considered  as  the  miniature 
representative  of  this  great  metalliferous  deposit^ 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  beds  of  vegetable  stems,  encrusted  with 
'  lich  grey  sulphuret  and  green  carbonate  of  cq>per,  occur  in  the  United 

I  States,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  base  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 

or  Devonian  group,  and  in  the  upper  red  shales  of  the  Chemung  series."  We 
^  have  never  known  the  vegetables  to  occur  without  the  copper,  or  the  copper 

^  without  the  vegetablea^  in  this  geological  position. 

Oural  or  Ural  M(mnUttru.^^Coal  occura  on  the  west  side  of  the  range, 
in  about  north  latitude  59°,  on  the  Ousva  river,  nine  vents  from  Alexan- 
drousk.  It  is  accompanied  by  rich  argillaceous  ironstone,  which  is  manu- 
factured at  the  latter  place.  Springs  of  naphtha,  here  frequently  considered 
a  sign  of  the  vicinity  of  coal,  abouM  in  this  region.^. 
i  £ignUeSt  with  amber^  occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  these  mountains ;  and, 

I  according  to  Mr.  Humboldt,  are  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  auriferous 

f  deposits,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  fossil  elephants  in  the  same  region. 

i  GoU— Al^ough  somewhat  out  of  place  here,  we  will  state,  that,  in  1846, 

there  were  received  at  the  mint  from  Siberia  and  the  Ural,  no  less  than 
f  1,722  poods,  29  lbs.;  the  value  of  which  was  i9f4,O00/)0O  sterling:  whereas 

i  in  1829,  only  315  poods  were  collected,  of  the  precious  metal. 

i  In  the  year  1845,  the  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Russia,  was 

f  of  the  value  of  750,000,000  frenc8^a«^30,300,000  sterling. 

OfsUver,      407,000,000     "     ».<tfl6,438,000      '' 

1167,000,000  46,738,000»9226,210,000  U.  S.  ' 

i 

('  NORTHERTr  AND  CENTRAL  PARTS  OF  RUSSIA,  TOWARDS  THE  WHITE  SEA. 

i 

^  Carhmdferous  i^iysf em.— Observed  by  Murchison  and  others  1840,  and 

p  described  in  1842.    So  far  as  has  been  at  present  discovered,  he  states  that 

''.  *  Marchiaon't  Addreet,  1843.  t  ScriveDor*!  History  of  the  Iron  Tnde,  not«,  p.  63. 

I'  X  Proceedingt  of  the  Geologietl  Soeietv  of  London,  Vol.  III.  p.  761. 

%  Tranractiont  of  GeologiciU  Sociotj  of  London,  1823. 
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tbeseiinf  of  bitomiiioiifleotltreeztreiiidy  tbin,  iiiqmre,a]idp]rTit^  Beds 
of  cot!  occur  in  the  Waldai  hillt,  to  the  north-eut  of  St  Petenbarg.  De- 
posits of  this  age  appear  fiom  thence,  soothward,  as  fiir  as  Kaluga,  bdow  Mos- 
cow. Thej  were  examined  by  M orchison,  who  reported  that  the  coal  had  the 
same  lignite  or  impure  character  as  that  of  the  Waldai  hills.  This  coal  is 
considered  to  be  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that  of  the  great  |»odactire 
coal-field  of  Berwickshire,  which  equally  underlies  the  mountain  limestone. 
The  region  we  are  describing  Lb  designated  as  the  **  Moscow  basin." 

GOVERNMENT  OF  ARCHANGEL— B0RDSE8  OF  TBS  WHITE  8EA. 

Peai  and  LignHe. — ^To  the  west  of  Archangel,  or  Arkhangelesk,  m 
following  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Dwina,  calM  Nikolski,  or  from  Siof»- 
zemskaid  as  far  as  the  monastery  of  St  Nicholas,  the  left  bank  of  the  riTer 
exhibits  a  bed  of  peat,  seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  which  appears  to  be  very 
ancient.  This  bed  contains,  towards  its  centre,  a  great  number  of  stumps 
and  trunks  of  trees ;  some  of  which  are  still  sUnding  or  rooted,  but  broken 
off  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  root,  apparently  the  eflect  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  of  the  Dwina,  which  in  times  of  dd  has  cut  off  a  great  area  ^ 
wood.  Tliis  peat  rests  upon  an  argillaceous  sand,  on  which  the  trees  in 
question  grew.  It  contains  much  iron  pyrites,  which,  by  its  decomposition, 
renders  ferruginous  the  waters  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  country ;  even 
the  Dwina,  notwithstanding  its  great  size.* 

Brown  Coed. — In  the  district  of  Yarensk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vim, 
about  north  latitude  62^,  and  700  versts  from  the  town  of  Vologda,  oocofs 
a  black  bituminous  slate,  called  by  the  Russians,  Domanite,  which  resem- 
bles the  Kimmeridge  coal  of  England. 

Ptai, — Following  the  whole  southern  shore  of  the  White  Sea,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  gor emment  of  Archangel,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  peat  occurs  along  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  in  marshy  positions. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  substance  is  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  domestic  fuel ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  here,  that  these  turbaries 
^lave  long  been  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  bones  of  mammoths  and 
rhinoceroses  which  they  contain.  According  to  M.  Eugene  Robert,  the 
grater  part  of  the  tusks  of  elephants,  are  buried  ?ertically,  or  more  or  less 
obliquely,  but  never  horizontally,  in  the  peat  or  marl.  They  are  sometimes 
seen  projecting,  by  the  smaller  end,  out  of  the  ground.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  large  trunks  of  trees,  having  still  all  their  branches.  These  bones 
become  more  and  more  abundant,  as  we  approach  the  Ural :  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  river  Cam  or  Kara,  which  empties  into  the  sea  of  that 
name,  and  separates  Russia  in  Europe  from  Russia  in  Asia. 

Sometimes  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Brida,  and  the  Wytchegda 
rivers,  femurs  of  mammoths,  sunk  vertically,  and  are  then  easily  mistaken 
for  old  stumps  of  trees;  their  projecting  extremities  being  broken  and 
stained  dark.  The  Samoides  find  them  frequently  in  the  pasturages  of  their 
reindeer;  almost  always  impregnated  with  water,  and  also  near  the  shore 
of  rivers,  whose  currents  often  disengage  them  firom  their  imbedded  sites. 

*  Balletin  de  la  Society  G^ologiqa«  de  France,  tome  XI.  p.  818.    . 
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NOVA-ZEMBLA9  IN  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN>  BELONGING  TO  RUSSIA. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Baron  de  Meyendorf,  and  M.  Baer,  coal  has 
been  discovered  in  this  island.  The  perfect  horizontality  of  all  the  coal 
seams,  is  a  very  remarkable  and  rare  circumstance  in  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits of  this  epoch.* 

Cherit  Island,  north  latitude  74^  30",  longitude  20^  east,  consists  of  lime- 
stone with  fossil  shells,  sandstone,  and  prolrably  secondary  trap.  The  sand- 
stone contains  a  horizontal  bed  of  coal,  from  two  four  feet  thick,  and  appa- 
rently others  exist  there. 

SPITZBERGEN. 

In  the  year  1696,  some  sea-horse  fishers,  from  Finmark,  brought  sixty 
tons  of  coal  from  Ice  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  in  north  latitude  seventy- 
eight  degrees,  to  Hammerfest  in  Norway.  We  are  informed  by  Captain 
Scoresby,  that  the  coal  is  so  easily  procured,  that  many  of  the  Dutch  fishers, 
a  few  years  ago,  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  this  useful  mineral 
for  fuel  on  tl»eir  passage  homeward. 

The  coal  of  Spitzbergen,  which  extends  beyond  north  latitude  seventy- 
nine  degrees,  resembles,  in  some  places,  the  cannel  coal :  in  others  it  is 
brown  coal  or  lignite,  probably  of  tertiary  date.  The  primitive  rocks  near 
South  Cape,  also  at  Stansforeland,  and  at  the  Thousand  Isles,  were  observed 
to  be  covered,  at  a  hundred  feet  eleration  above  the  sea,  with  an  interesting 
deposit  of  shell  clay,  apparently  of  the  tertiary  period.  A  formation,  proba- 
bly oi  new  red  sandstone,  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  primitive  rocks  on  the 
north  coastt 

This  red  sandstone  and  the  coal  frequently  accompanving  it,  seem  to 
resemble  that  which  occurs  in  Greenland  and  west  Baffin's  Bay,  in  the  North 
Georgia  Islands,  in  King  William's  land,  Mdlville  Island,  Point  Turnagain, 
Bathurst's  Inlet  and  Coppermine  River,  extending  to  Great  Bear  Lake. 

ICELAND,  BELONGING  TO  DENMARK. 

Wood  coal,  or  the  variety  called  Surturbrand,  has  long  been  known  here. 
It  is  black,  heavy,  and  slightly  carbonized,  burning  with  flame.  This  lignite 
is  superficial,  and  is  found  in  the  form  of  boards,  as  if  produced  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,  flattened  by  great  pressure.  The  surturbrand  of  Bardes- 
trand  is  found  on  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  and  beneath  strata  of  sand 
and  clay,  alternating  with  peat  At  Arnafiord  it  is  accompanied  by  shale, 
containing  bones,  d&c.^ 

*  BulletiB  de  It  Societft  Ct^ologiqae  da  France,  April,  1838,  p.  SOI  and  840;  and  Bnll^ 
tin  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Petenborg. 


t  Profeator  Jameaon  on  the  geological  atrnctare  of  the  ArcUc  regiona. 
I  lignitea,  Jonmai  of  Science  and  the  Arta,  iSM. 
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M.  Link  of  Berlin  states,  as  the  result  of  bis  tnicroseopic  examination  of 
Sorturbrandy  tbat  tbe  wood  belonged  to  the  dicotjledons^  bat  not  to  the 
conifers.* 

Also  fossil  wood  in  Tufa,  in  the  mountain  Drapiihlid ;  but  does  not  occur 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  to  profit.t 

The  lignite  of  Iceland  has  been  pronounced  by  M.  Duracher  to  be  ex- 
actly similar  in  its  quality,  and  in  geological  position  to  that  of  the  Feroe 
Islands,  and  they  appear  to  have  b^n  produced  at  the  same  epoch.| 

Another  kind  of  mineral  wood,  heavier  than  coal,  also  occurs,  which 
burns  without  flame,  and  contains  calcedony,  in  its  transverse  fissures. 
Turf  and  peat  repose  in  beds  on  the  granite  rocks  of  this  island. 
B|*  Eugene  Robert,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Geysers  of  Icdand,  adverts  to 
the  silicified  wood  in  their  vicinity*  **  It  is  evident,"  be  remarks,  *'  tbat  there 
has  been  here,  in  former  times,  a  little  wood  of  bircb,  which  4he  aceumfi- 
lation  of  silica  caused  to  perish ;  and  there  are  now  found  a  great  quantity 
of  petrified  stems,  whidi  are  perfectly  recognizaUe." 

The  most  part  are  entirely  converted  into  a  calcedooous  quartz  resem- 
Uing  a  gro9p  of  our  trees  passed  into  the  state  of  silex,  such  as  the  wood 
of  agatized  palms."^  They  are  partly  free  from  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  partly  are  atuched  to  the  rock^  which  bears  also  a  multitude  of  impres- 
sions of  leaves  of  birch,  that  can  be  readily  referred  to  the  species  beitday 
ioJba  and  jubui,  growing  sliU  on  the  idand.  With  these  are  seen  casts  of 
leaves  of  arbuhu  wva  vrst,  a  plant  common  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  This 
association  ought  not  4o  occasion  surprise,  when  it  is  known  that  this  last 
plant  is  developed  in  Iceland  upon  steep  declivities,  and  is  constantly  ion- 
pregnated  with  water ;  as  is  also  the  peat  in  the  Turbaries  of  the  Island, 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  this  locality  M.  Robert  found  hyalite  or 
opal,  incrusting  the  rock,  while  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  birch  passed 
into  tbe  state  of  agate. 

•  AaaalM  dai  MiaM,  1841,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  668.  t  Mftek«Dfie»s  IosIaimI. 

t  ADntlei  del  Mines,  1841,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  568. 

S  Balleliii  de  8oci4t6  O^ologiquiB  de  Frtnce,  tome  XI.,  p.  360. 
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AFEICA. 


Egypt  Oovemmeni  Regulations,  according  to  Dr,  Bowring's  Report, 

400  Drams  make  1  oke,  ss  2}  lbs.  Englbh.  d6  Okes  make  1  cantard. 
100  Rottoli.  883  Okes  make  1  ton  of  eoal.  217  Okes,  1  canlar  of  coal. 
180  Syrian  okea,  1  canUrd,  of  coal.  40  Okes,  ■-  1  cwt.  800  Syrian 
okes,  1  ton. 

American  dollar,  19  piastres.  English  sovereign,  97f  piastres.  1  Piastre 
is  2</.  English,  or  5  cents  American.    40  Paras,  «■  1  piastre,  «  100  piastres 

It  has  been  nsual  to  assame  or  suppose  that  no  formation  or  deposit  of 
coal  exists  on  this  continent;  and  it  is  equally  customary  to  take  for  granted 
that  the  assertion  is  well-founded.  How  far  this  assumption  of  the  non- 
existence of  coal  in  Africa  is  sustained  by  actual  facts,  will  appear  even 
from  the  scanty  notes  we  have  acquired. 

Had  equal  facilities  existed,  for  mineralogical  and  geological  researches 
on  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  there  is  great 
probability  it  would  have  been  demonstrated,  long  ago,  that  it  possessed  a 
larger  store  of  mineral  wealth  than  has  generally  been  assigned  to  it 


TROPICAL  AFRICA. 

Major  Harris  states  that  no  quarter  of  the  globe  abounds  to  a  greater 
extent,  in  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  than  tropical  Africa ;  and  in 
the  populous,  fertile  and  salubrious  portions,  which  lie  immediately  north 
of  the  equator,  the  very  highest  capabilities  are  presented  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  and  the  development  of  industry.  Coal  has  already  been 
found,  though  at  too  great  a  distance  inland  to  render  it  of  any  service 
without  water  communication;  but  this  combustible,  doubtless,  exists  in 
positions  sufficiently  favourable  for  the  supply  of  the  steamers  employed  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  Here,  he  adds,  **  are  no  deserts;  but  nations 
already  prepared  for  improvement,  and  countries  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
congenial  climate,  and  with  a  boundless  extent  of  virgin  soil ;  where  the 
indigo  and  the  tea  plant  flourish  spontaneously,  and  where  the  growth  of 
the  sugar-cane  and  of  every  other  tropical  production  may  be  carried  to  aa 
unlimited  extent— regions  producing  grain  in  vast  superabundance,  and 
rich  in  valuable  staples,  cotton,  coffee,  spices,  ivory,  gold^ust^  coal,  peltries 
and  drugs, — all,  in  fact,  that  is  requisite  to  impart  value  and  activity  to 
exchange."* 

*  The  HigUandf  of  ElhiopU,  by  Idjor  Haitia. 
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KINGDOM  OF  8H0A.— HIGHLANDS  OF  ETHIOPIA  AND  SOUTHERN  AB788INIA. 

Coal — A  very  recent  authority,  Major  Sir  W.  Comwallis  Harris,  in  ererj 
way  entitled  to  credit,  who  resided  eighteen  months  in  this  country,  as  the 
head  of  the  British  embassy  to  its  Christian  capital,  Ankober, — distant  about 
four  hundred  miles  west  from  the  port  of  Tajura  on  the  Red  Sea, — has 
communicated  the  interesting  fiict  of  the  prevalence  of  coal  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  This  traveller  states,  that  coal  beds  appear  to  extend  along  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Shoa;  but  that  the  combustible  nature  of 
the  fossil  is  scarcely  known  or  understood  in  the  country. 

Of  the  useful  mineral  products  which  prevail  here,  he  adds,  iron,  sulphur, 
and  ooalf  are  the  princii>al.* 

Subsequently  to  the  pobiication  of  the  narratire  from  whence  we  derive 
the  foregoing  paragraph^  has  appeared  a  report  to  the  East  India  Company 
from  the  same  officer,  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  railway  through 
the  bthmus  of  Suez. 

In  this  document  the  author  adverts  to  the  highly  important  subject  cf 
the  coal  beds  which  have  been  reported  to  exist  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  coast  of  Abyssinia ;  in  a  position  the  most  convenient  for  supplying 
the  depots,  both  at  Aden  and  Suez. 


NORTHERN  AFRICA. 


▲LOXRU. 


For  the  supply  of  this  colony,  France  and  England  annually  eiqwrt  a 
email  amount  of  bituminous  coal. 

From  France,  in  1839,  1|G90  tons.  From  England,  in  1844,  17,564 
tons;  in  1845,  520,889  tons. 

The  geological  constitution  of  Algeria  affords  no  chance  to  discover  the 
coal  formation,  at  least  in  the  cultivated  zone.  Researches  have  been  made 
with  this  object  by  the  French,  and  some  persons  have  even  pretended  to 
liave  found  certain  indications.  Very  recently,  however,  some  eminent 
geologists,  commissioned  by  the  French  government,  report  the  discovery 
of  beds  of  coal  in  more  remote  parts  of  this  colony.  In  short,  it  is  asserted 
that  coal  and  other  mineral  beds  prevail,  more  or  less,  throughout  Northern 
Africa. 

France  is  desirous  of  establishing  Algeria  as  a  mining  colony.  It  con- 
tains abundant  iron  ores  of  two  descriptions;  one  resembling  that  of  Sweden, 
the  other,  that  of  Elba.  Wood  will  be  used  as  the  fuel  for  smelting,  as  there 
are  at  least  270,000  acres  of  forest  land,  capable  of  supplying  many  high 
fttrnace8.t 

*  The  Highlindi  of  Ethiopia,  by  M^or  Harria. 
t  Miaing  Joaraal,  January  ITtli,  1849. 
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Lignites  of  Stnendoa,  in  the  province  of  Gon8tantine.-^In  the  tertiiuy 
beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers,  on  the  road  to  Doneini,  the  lower  argillaceouB 
aeries,  aa  elsewhere,  contain  lignites,  beneath  a  stratam  of  shelly  limestone. 
Some  pits  have  been  sunk  in  exploring  these  lignites,  but  they  have  not  exhi- 
bited very  satisfactory  results.    At  Coleah  lignites  occor  in  similar  marls.* 

This  bed,  which  is  extremely  thin,  is  analogous  to  the  lignite  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Bottches  dii  Rhone^  and  is,  moreover,  refeired  to  the  same 
formation,  at  the  camp  of  Smendou.  Notwithstanding  its  unimportant  siae, 
this  lignite  appears  to  be  of  good  quality;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  make 
some  researches  in  this  locality.  The  formation  is  very  limited,  and  has  not 
been  recognized  elsewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  What  confers  a  greater 
importance  upon  any  deposit  of  combustiUe  whatsoever,  is,  thatatConstan* 
tine,  13}  English  miles  to  the  north  of  Smendou,  wood  is  extremely  dear, 
on  account  of  the  clearing  away  of  the  trees  in  the  surrounding  country .t 
The  beds  of  the  Smendou  lignites  are  situated  above  19  miles  from  Con* 
stantine,  and  37  miles  from  the  sea.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  limestone  of 
the  tertiary  fbrmation.| 

A  Marseilles  newspaper  published  a  letter  from  Tenes,  in  Algiers,  stating 
that  a  vein  of  coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Oued  Allala, 
about  a  league  from  that  place.  The  upper  part  of  the  seam  is  bad  and  will 
not  bum ;  but  the  tower  part  is  asserted  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  An 
application  for  a  concession  of  the  mine  has  been  addressed  to  the  govern* 
ment. '  If  this  mine  prove  a  good  one,  the  importance  of  its  discovery  can^ 
not  be  overrated :  for  thus  far  the  want  of  coal  and  wood  has  been  con- 
sidered an  almost  insurmountable  impediment  to  the  utilisation  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Algeria,  especially  of  its  iron  and  copper;  an  object  which 
the  French  government  has  much  at  heart 

Commenting  on  this  flattering  announcement,  the  Journal  des  Traoawo 
Publics  observes,  "  It  is  within  our  recollection  that  this  pretended  seam  of 
coal  has  been  discovered  now  three  times.  Authentic  information  enables 
us  to  reduce  these  reports  to  their  just  value.  At  three  kilometres  [nearly 
two  miles]  from  Tenes,  there  certainly  does  exist  a  small  seam  of  black  schist, 
which  has  been  excavated  at  different  periods.  This  schist  forms  part  of  a 
slaty  soil,  and  not  a  coal  bed.  It  contains  several  iamince,  a  few  centimetres 
thick,  of  sulphurous  Hgnite^  of  bad  quality.  This  bed  of  ligneous  schist  has 
neither  power  nor  extent" 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  pretended  coal  is  merely  a  lignite,  and  of 
detestable  quality,  and  is  absolutely  unfit  for  use,  and  that  there  is  not  suffi* 
cient  coal  in  this  colony  to  smelt  the  ores,  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  turned 
to  account 

MOROCCO. 

The  French  government  has  had  (1847)  several  minings  engineers  ex- 
amining for  coal  and  other  mineral  productions.  As  regards  the  latter,  the 
investigation  has  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful. 

EGYPT. 
As  no  coal  has  been  found  in  this  country,  its  supplies  are  chiefly  from 
England,  and  some  from  the  south  of  France. 

*  Bulletin  of  the  Geolooical  Soeitty  ofFimBce,  Vol.  XI.  p.  77.  M.  da  Yeneail. 
t  Sar  let  Mioet  de  I'Alg^rie,  par  M.  Renoa. 
t  Conte  rendu  dei  traTauz,  Ao*  1846. 
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By  a  retain  to  Pailiament  of  coalf  exported  from  the  United  kingdom 
doring  the  yew  1842,  it  appc»in  that  Egypt  received  7,260  tons,  and  48,063 
tons  in  1845.  Darinff  the  diteaaBions  on  the  coal  trade  in  1831,  it  was 
then  remarked  that  Newcastle  coals  were  actually  sold  cheaper  in  Grand 
Cairo,  than  in  London,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Brazils.  This  anomaly 
was  owing  to  the  heavy  home  charges  and  duties,  between  the  mines  and 
the  consumers  in  the  metropolis;  at  that  time  pressing  heavily  upon  the 
English  coal  merchants.    These  are  now,  in  great  measnre,  removed. 

At  Suez,  we  have  recently  seen  it  stated  Uiat  the  English  coal,  for  the 
use  of  the  steamers  to  Bombay,  costs  £4  105.i«921.80  per  ton. 

We  have  been  famished  by  George  R.  Gliddon,  Esq.,  late  U.  S.  Consul, 
at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  with  some  statistics  on  this  subject,  for  which  we  reUnm 
our  thanks,  and  subjoin  their  substance  here. 

Profitable  contracts,  between  the  Egyptian  government  and  the  English 
merchanu  have  been  made,  from  1835  to  1840,  at  the  rato  of  7  paras  the 
oke,  for  good  English  coal,  landed  and  delivered  to  the  government  storas 
in  Alexandria. 

The  imperial  dollar  was  20  piastres ;  each  piastre  40  paras :  so  that  the 
imperial  dollar  was  800  paras.  This  is  equivalent  to  8  paras  to  one  Ame- 
rican cent.  •     » 

Seven  paras  are  therefore  seven-eighths  of  1  cent »  0.87c 

The  oke  is  43  English  ounces,  avoirdopois,  ■■  883  okes  to  the  ton  of 
2240  lbs. 

The  cost  to  the  Egyptian  government  at  Alexandria  is  therefore  $7.72: 
to  which  the  government,  in  calculating  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton,  for  the 
pasha's  steam  engines,  add  charges,  carnage,  waate,  interest,  dtc  &c.,  and  * 
charge  each  ateam  engine'a  conaumption,  in  the  government  account^  ten 
dollara  per  ton ;  all  over  Egypt,  uniformly.  • 

Thia  ia  an  arrangement  aa  profitable  to  Mohamed  All's  government,  as  it 
is  to  the  merchant  who  contracts  to  supply  English  coal,  landed  at  Alex- 
andria. 

Ten  dollars  in  Egypt  are  two  hundred  piastres.  The  En^ish  soverogn 
is  97^  piastres.  The  cost  of  English  coal  at  Suez,  for  the  steamers  on  the 
Red  sea,  being  ^4  IO5.  is  equivalent  to  $21.95.  Therefore,  the  charges 
of  tranaportation  of  coal  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  ia  at  least  $12.00  to  the 
British  government,  above  the  $10.00  charged  by  the  Egyptian  government, 
and  $13.25  more  than  the  $7.72  received  by  the  merchant  of  thia,  the 
camel  line  from  the  Nile  to  Suez,  being  $1.87i  for  each  load  of  400  dees 
weiffht,  ia  from  $4.14,  to  near  $5.00  per  ton.* 

'The  annual  amount  of  coal  heretofore  required  at  Suez  for  the  steamers 
is  2700  tons. 

In  1842,  a  direct  trade  commenced  between  Egypt  and  Great  Britain,  aa 
relatea  to  coals.  A  large  Egyptian  ahip,  called  the  Aahereen,  belonging  to 
Mohamed  Ali,  commanded  by  Mahomed  Saad,  one  of  the  Pacha'a  naval 
officers,  her  crew  consisting  chiefly  of  Egyptiana,  after  delivering  at  Fal- 
mouth a  cargo  of  Egyptian  corn,  proceeded  to  Port  Talbot  in  South  Wales, 
to  load  a  cargo  of  ''  steam  coal."  This,  it  is  said,  was  only  the  second 
Egyptian  vessel  that  ever  visited  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

Imparts  of  British  Coals  into  AUxaniria, 
According  to  evidence  before  a  committee  on  the  coal  trade  in  1888,  it 
•  Gm.  &.  GlUdoB,  Efq.,  1844. 
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is  shown  that  English  coals  were  then  landed  in  Alexandria  at  the  price  of 
£2  4s.6d  ssM  $10.75  per  ton,  on  go?ernment  acconnt.  Since  that  time, 
the  export  duty  being  taken  off,  the  prices  are  lower.  The  Newcastle 
coals  were  sent  out,  because  they  were  cheaper  than  the  Welsh  coal,  which 
are  moch  better  steam  coals.* 

In  the  year  1842,  7,260  tons;  1843,  13,000  tons;  1844,  23,866  tons; 
and  in  1845,  48,063  tons. 

A  small  quantity  commencing  in  1842,  has  been  imported  from  France. 

English  coal  is  likewise  imported  into  Suez,  ?ia  East  India  ports. 

JRiuni  starch  for  Choi  in  Egypt. 

For  the  last  year,  1844,  Mohammed  Ali  sent  Hikekyan  Bey  [an  Arme- 
nian colonel  of  engineers,  educated  in  England,]  along  the  deserts  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  to  search  for  coal.  In  this  undertaking,  although  he 
went  op  as  far  as  Khartoom  on  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Nile, 
Hikekyan  Bey  was  unsuccessful. t  An  English  engineer  has  since  been 
sent  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  make  further  explorations  for  coal  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  in  Upper  Egypt  of  several  mines  or  beds  of 
coal,  in  the  Oasis  of  Ghenne,  on  the  Arabic  side  of  the  Thebald.  Several 
loads  arrived  at  Syoat  in  the  spring  of  1846,  from  the  desert,  on  their  way 
to  the  lower  province,  whither  they  were  sent  for  the  Pasha's  examination. 
This  coal  is  stated  to  resemble  the  Scotch  coal,  and  the  discovery,  should 
it  prove  as  represented,  will  have  some  influence  on  this  country,  in  her 
relations,  both  commercial  and  political,  with  England. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  Ayme  Bey,  an  officer  in  the  Pasha's 
service,  has,  after  sinking  several  shafls,  and  several  years  perseverance, 
succeeded  in  reaching  coal.  We  await  more  decisive  intelligence  ere  we 
can  credit  the  statements  in  circulation* 

The  geologists  who  were  lately  sent  out  by  the  Egyptian  government  on 
an  exploring  expedition  into  Sinai,  in  search  of  coal  and  other  mineral 
products,  reported  the  non-existence  of  the  former. 

In  Arabia  Petraa,  so  far  as  the  examinations  of  the  same  party  extended, 
there  was  not  seen  the  slightest  indication  of  coal  formations.^ 

Economical  substitute  for  Coal — In  consequence  of  the  great  price  of 
coal  in  Egypt,  practical  engineers  have  been  led  to  the  substitution  of  the 
refuse  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed,*-which  formerly  was  thrown  into  the 
Nile,  as  useless,  instead  of  bituminous  coal.  This  substance,  on  account 
of  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed,  is  now  used  instead  of  coal  for  the  Pacha's 
land  steam  engines  and  locomotives. 

Nubia  coal  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered,  and  specimens  have  been 
exhibited.  The  bed  or  mine  is  said  to  be  situated  on  the  borders  of  Nubia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile.  Some  additional  machinery 
has  been  ordered  from  Europe,  to  enable  the  engineer  to  prosecute  the  in- 
quiry with  greater  effect.<^ 

Petrified  Forests  of  the  Egyptian  and  Lybian  Deserts. 

In  the  Suez  desert,  seven  miles  east  by  sooth  from  Cairo,  is  the  district 
called  the  "  Petrified  Forest,"  which  has  been  described  by  Lieut.  Newbold. 

*  Report  of  eTidoDce  on  the  Port  of  Loodon  Coal  trade,  183S,  p.  114. 

t  Information  furnished  by  George  R.  Gliddon,  Eaq. 

X  Mining  Jonrnal,  15tb  and  SSd  Nor.  1846.  %  Ibid. 
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It  eoMistfl  of  a  eterite^  irregviaf  pbtei v»  comidnMy  above  die  letel  of  die 
Nile,  and  exteodi  three  and  a  half  niles  aoothwardly,  and  four  miles  eaaC- 
wanUy.  Many  silicified  tnmka  are  scattered  orer  the  sorftce,  amsng  rolled 
and  angular  fragments  of  dark  grit»  and  pebbles  of  Jasper,  cheity  quartz, 
and  sharp^ged  fragments  of  petrified  wood.  The  largest  trunks  occmr  in 
the  greatest  i£undance  on  or  near  dark-coloured  knolls ;  partieularlj  towards 
the  south-east  portion  of  the  area,  where  they  lie  like  broken  stems  of  a  &1- 
len  forest,  crossing  each  other  at  various  angles;  bat  the  majority  of  the 
larger  trees  are  directed  towards  the  north-west  Two  of  the  greatest,  mea- 
sured by  the  author,  were  forty-eight  and  sixty-one  feet  in  length,  and  two 
and  a  half  and  three  feet  in  diameter;  but  the  lesser  fragments  are  generally 
one  to  three  feet  long,  and  four  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Among  the 
fractured  trunks  which  lay,  broken  transversely,  on  the  sand  hills,  Mr.  New- 
bold  noticed  many  with  their  edges  sharp,  and  in  nice  adq>tation,  though 
the  fragments  were  several  feet  apart 

A  few  specimens  are  embedded,  horizontally,  in  the  sand  and  the  asso- 
ciated conglomerate ;  and  a  still  fewer  occur  in  a  vertical  position,  rising 
from  12  to  20  inches  above  the  surface.  The  author  cleared  the  sand  from 
one  of  these  stumps,  and  ascertained  that  its  lower  part  was  imbedded  in 
the  subjacent  conglomerate ;  yet  it  exhibited  no  traces  of  roots. 

The  trunks,  which  are  rarely  flattened  and  never  invested  with  coaly  mat- 
ter, are  branchless,  and  in  general  knodess ;  though  in  some  specimens 
could  be  traced  the  places  for  the  insertion  of  branches.  Roots  also  were 
wanting;  but  among  the  masses  enclosed  in  the  sand,  some  were  fbond 
which  bore  strong  resemblance  to  the  bulbous  bases  of  palms,  and  others 
which  assimilated  to  the  tortuous  roots  of  exogenous  trees.  Internally  the 
trunks  exhibit  a  concentric  structure,  though  externally  they  resemble  the 
present  palms  of  Egypt  Some  specimens,  examined  by  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
were  decided  to  be  dicotyledonous,  but  not  coniferous ;  yet  one  brought  from 
the  Nubian  desert  is  stated  to  exhibit  that  structure.  Indications  of  a 
jointed  appearance  are  mentioned,  but  Mr.  Newbold  is  of  opinion  that  this 
calamite  or  reed-like  structure  may  be  due  to  contraction  during  the  pro- 
cess of  silicification.  Instances  of  decay,  at  the  time  the  trunks  were  imbed- 
ded, the  author  also  noticed ;  the  interior  being  partly  filled  with  grit  and 
conglomerate;  and  he  mentions  cases  in  which  all  ligneous  structure  had 
disappeared.  The  silicified  wood  varies  in  character,  from  a  white  opaque 
crust,  which  crumbles,  when  handled,  to  agate  and  flint ;  and  in  colour  from 
white  to  grey  and  brown. 

No  decided  seed-vessels  or  traces  of  leaves  have  been  found. 

The  following  inferences  are  drawn  by  the  author,  from  the  phenomena, 
presented  by  the  deposit  of  petrified  trees : 

1.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this  part  of  Egypt  has  twice  formed  the  bed  of 
that  ocean,  and  been  twice  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

2.  That  the  fossil  trees  lived  between  these  epochs,  when  they  were  sub- 
merged, or  drifted  into  the  ocean,  and  were  covered  up  by  a  bed  of  rolled 
pebbles  or  sand ;  and  that  they  were  afterwards  raised  to  their  present  posi- 
tion. 

3.  That  the  elevation  of  the  strata  was  effected  gently  and  gradually;  as 
their  horizontal  position  is  maintained. 

4.  The  retiring  water  is  supposed  to  have  removed  the  looser  portions  of 
the  once  continuous  strata,  and  to  have  dispersed  them,  with  fragments  of 
the  fossil  trees,  over  the  surface  of  the  Egyptian  and  Lybian  deserts;  con- 
stituting the  present  accumulations  of  gravel  and  saline  sands. 
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From  the  little  worn  aspect  of  the  trunks,  as  well  as  from  the  angulaxity 
and  "  nice  adaptation  "  of  many  of  the  fractured  portions  near  Cairo,  it  is 
inferred,  that,  in  that  locality  at  least,  the  specimens  rest  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  they  were  silicified ;  and  from  th.e  vertical  position 
of  a  few  of  the  trunks,  that  they  probably  grew  where  they  occur.  But,  until 
the  vertical  stems  are  traced  down  to  roots  fixed  in  a  given  stratum,  or  at 
certain  levels,  marking,  as  in  the  Portland  ^'  dirt  bed,"  the  ancient  surface  of 
dry  land,  the  author  hesitates  to  admit  the  hypothesis  that  (he  Cairo  lignite 
deposit  is  the  site  of  a  submerged  forest* 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  copious  extracts,  almost  in  the  original 
words  of  the  writer,  on  account  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  geolo* 
gical  circuinstances,  and,  in  no  slight  degree,  U>  the  locality  itself. 

The. dicotyledonous  strij^sture  of  the  petrified  trees  of  Egypt  are,  in  some 
specimens,  beautifully  preserved.  The  pith>  medullary  rays,  and  circles  of 
growth,  are  well  characterized.t 

MOKATTAM. 

Ill  the  tertiary  limestone  formation  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
corresponding  with  the  Caleaiie  Orossier,  besides  a  multitude  of  wdl  pre- 
served shells,  there  oceur  fbssil  stems  of  monocotyledons  and  of  palms.]: 

WADT  NATRUN,  OR  VALLEY  OF  THE  NATRON  LAKES. 

This  interesting  valley. has  been  described  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson.  It 
contains  eight  lakes ;  four  of  them  yielding  common  salt  or  muriate  of  soda, 
and  four  which  produce  the  natron  or  carbonate  of  soda.  In  length  it  is 
about  twenty-two  miles,  and  from  two  to  five  and  a  half  miles  broad. 

The  hills  which  separate  Wady  Natrun  from  the  valley  of  Bahr-el-Fargh, 
[empty  river,]  are  covered  with  pieces  of  petrified  wood.  These  agatised 
woods  are  mostly  palm ;  a  knotted  tree,  perhaps  of  a  thorny  kind,  and  a 
pointed  stem,  resembling  a  cane ;  precisely  the  same  as  those  that  are  found 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  on  the  simimit  of  the  Mokattam  range 
behind  Cairo.  They  have  probably  been  imbedded,  with  pebbles,  in  a 
friable  layer  of  sandstone,  which  having  been  decomposed,  has  lefk  these 
heavier  bodies  upon  the  surface  of  the  stratum  next  beneath  it;  while  its 
lighter  particles,  carried  off  by  the  wind,  have  contributed  not  a  little  ta 
increase  the  quantity  of  sand  in  these  district8.§ 
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ISLAND  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

Coal  has  been  frequently  reported  to  exist  in  this  islan4 ;  but  we  are  in 
possession  of  insufficient  data,  to  enable  us  to  confirm  or  describe  ^t    It 

*  ProceediDfff  of  Geological  Soeietr  of  I^ndoa,  Vol.  ni..p.  782. 

t  Mantell,  Medals  of  CreaUoo,  Vol.  L  p.  70. 

X  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Gtelogiqoe  de  Fnuioe,  torn.  XI.  p.  67* 

i  Jouraal  of  Royal  Geographical  Soeiety  of  London,  VoL  XIII*  1843,  p.  US, 
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probably  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  period,  as  the  old  red  sandstone 
abounds ;  and  recent  travellers  speak  with  decision  as  to  the  presence  of 
coal  formations.  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  true 
ooal  formations  prevail  in  Madagascar;  a  fact  the  more  interesting,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  geological  sense,  since  it  has  so  frequently  been  asserted 
that  no  coal  exists  in  or  near  the  continent  of  Africa.  We  now  possess 
evidence  that  it  does  exist  in  several  extreme  points ;  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Mozambique, — without  mentioning  the  adjacent  Madagascar, — to 
the  high  regions  of  tropical  Africa,  Ethiopia,  and  Southern  Abyssinia. 

With  the  coal  strata  occurs  an  abundance  of  good  iron  ore.  The  work- 
ing of  iron,  next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  is  the  most  important  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  It  is  collected  in  large  quantities  near  the  surface,  and 
is  smelted  by  means  of  charcoal,  in  rude  furnaces  of  stone-work,  built  up 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  without  mortar,  and  thickly  plastered  with 
clay  on  the  outside.  Numerous  articles  of  use  are  manufactured  from  this 
iron,  by  the  natives.  The  felling  of  the  timber  employs  about  seven  hun- 
dred men.* 

This  iron  is  ascertained  to  be  meteoric ;  and  the  natives  exhibit  great 
skill  in  the  conversion  of  it  into  various  implements,  fish-hooks,  spears,  d&c 
They  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  superior  value  of  their  own  iron  to  that  of 
any  other,  and  affirm  that  it  exists  in  large  masses,  in  a  pure  and  malleable 
state. 

Professor  Shepard's  analysis  of  a  specimen  brought  from  hence  by  Lieut. 
Flaggf  showed  that  it  contained  96  per  cent  of  iron  and  3.34  of  nick  el  .t 

MOZAMBIQUE. 

If  the  recent  announcement  that  coal  exists  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  be 
correct,  it  is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  geological  and  mineral  statistics. 
**  At  Viliman6,  a  place  in  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Mozambique,  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  that  town,  a  discovery,  it  is  stated,  has  been  made  of 
some  valuable  coal  seams. 

This  is  a  circumstance  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  Portuguese,  but 
to  the  British  inhabitants  of  India;  as  it  will  tend  to  insure  a  supply  of  that 
necensary  article,  not  only  to  the  steamers  of  the  Indian  ocean,  but  also  at 
Oden  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Specimens  of  it  were  sent  to 
Bombay."}  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  this  coal,  it  appears  to  occur  on  the 
same  parallel  with  that  which  prevails  in  Madagascar. 


Mm... 
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CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Brown  Coai, — An  experiment  of  boring,  in  search  of  coal,  took  place 
under  the  government  of  Lord  Macartney,  at  Wynberg,  a  tongue  of  land 

(kto^re^'i*844*'"^*°*''^*~^  G»ietteei— ilw  "  DocamcM  iur  le  Commeree  ezterieur,'* 
t  Proceeding!  Amoc.  Aiaen.  Geo).  April,  1846.  d.  40. 
X  MornUig  Herald,  Jan.  1841.  r  .  >         ,  r 
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projecting  from  the  Table  Mountain.  The  depth  penetrated  was  128  feet, 
consisting  of  clay,  soapy  rock,  and  brown  and  grey  sandstone,  ipclading  two 
feet  of  coal. 

A  stratum  of  coal,  found  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  riYulet,  flowing  out  from 
the  Tigerberg,  (a  hill  that  terminates  the  isthmus  from  the  eastward,)  was 
horizontal,  having  a  super-stratum  of  pipe  clay  and  white  sandstone,  and  a 
sul^stratum  of  indurated  clay.  The  coaly  seamt  from  ten^inches  to  two  feet 
in  thickness,  differed  in  quality  at  various  places— sometimes  it  was  in  large 
ligneous  blocks,  with  visible  traces  of  the  bark,  knots,  and  grain  of  timb^. 
In  the  midst  of  these  were  iron  pyrites,  running  in  crooked  veins,  or  lying 
in  irregular'lumps.  Other  parts  of  the  stratum  consisted  of  laminated  coat 
of  the  nature  of  turf,  burning  lyith  a  clear  flame,  and  leaving  a  light  white 
ash.  The  more  compact  and  heavy  coal  gave  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  left  a 
slaty  coke  with  an  ochreous  crust. 

A  vein  of  coal  has  recently  been  discovered  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kro&m 
river,  which  ia  accessible  to  small  craft.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  these  seams  belong  to  the  class  of  Brown 
coals,  and  are  probably  not  older  than  the  tertiary  period. 

PORT  NATAL. 

Coal, — This  country  has  recently  been  annexed  to  the  colony  of  Good 
Hope.  It  includes  the  territory  between  the  Tugula  and  the  Umsinjaati  or 
Buffalo  river ;  thereby  securing  the  only  eligible  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior.  What  renders  the  treaty  doubly  valuable  is,  that  the  ceded 
country  "is  said  to  abound  in  coal,  which  is  found  exposed  along  the  banks 
of  several  streams  within  that  region.  It  is  probably  a  continuation  of  the 
coal  said  to  abound  in  the  Mozambique,  and  to  extend  over  into  Madagascar. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bakewell  is  of  opinion  that  extensive  veins  of  coal  exist  at  about 
500  miles  east  of  Cape  Town.t 

CAPE  DE  YERD  ISLANDS.— [Portuoal.] 

Petroleum  floats  on  the  waters  which  issue  from  the  volcanic  mountains, 
or  which  lie  at  their  base.  Even  the  sea  is,  at  times,  covered  with  it,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gape  de  Verd  Islands.^ 

KERGUELEN'S  LAND,  [DiseovEKCD  nr  1772.] 

This  solitary  island,  for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  origin,  lying  midway 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia^  in  longitude  67^  E.,  and 
latitude  48*^  or  49°  S.,  has  been  found  to^ contain  mineral  coal.  The  cir- 
cumstance has  been  reported  upon  by  Captain  McCormick,  R.  N.,  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  April  20th,  1841. 

The  occurrence  of  this  fuel  here  is  of  great  importance,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  situation,  in  aid  of  steam  navigation.  Captain  McCormick 
states  that  the  coal  is  situated  among  igneous  rocks.  If  so,  it  is  probably  in 
the  slate  of  anthracite.     Of  its  geological  age  we  have  no  information. 

There  appear  to  be  two  descriptions  of  mineralized  vegetable  matter  upon 
the  island.  1.  Fossil  wood  or  lignite,  for  the  most  part  highly  silicified, 
and  inclosed  in  basalt.     2.  The  other  substance  is  described  as  genuine 

*  Colonial  Sutiatics  of  tho  British  Empire,  Martin,  p.  475. 
t  Mining  Journal,  Auguat  Idth,  1846. 
(  Ure'a  Dictionary  of  ArU,  fcc. 
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ooal ;  cropping  out  in  the  rarinefl,  and  in  dose  contact  with  the  overfjing 
porphjrite  and  amygdaloid  greenatOQe.* 

One  of  the  fossil  trees,  seven  feet  in  circamfereoce,  was  sent  hj  Captain 
Ross,  to  England. 

In  the  *'  Tasmian  Journal/'  quoted  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  is  an 
account.  Vol.  1.  p.  27,  by  Dr.  McCormick,  surgeon  of  H.  M.  S.  Erebas,  of 
silicified  wood,  foqnd  in  association  with  trap  rocks  in  Kerguelen's  LadH; 
apparently  referring  to  the  same  fossils  mentioned  in  the  last  paragnph.t 

Some  of  the  pieces  of  fcsail:  wood,  says  Sir  James  Ross,  whose  expedi- 
tion remained  on  the  bland  for  two  months,  in  1840,-  appeared  to  be  flo 
recent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  into  your  hand  to  be  convinced  of 
their  fossil  state ;  and  "  it  was  curious,"  he  obeenres,  "  to  find  it  in  every  stage, 
from  that  of  chaicoal,  lighting  and  burning  fredy  when  ptH  in  the  fire,  to  so 
high  a  degree  of  silicification  as  to  scratch  glass.  On  the  south  aide  of  the 
harbour  there  are  two.  seams  of  coal,  one  of  which  is  150  feet  long  and  four 
thick,  and  another,  further  east,  about  thirty  feet  long  and  three  feet  thick." 

^  Mining  JoumnJ,  Vol.  IL  p.  914 

t  Tumian  Joarnal^Van  Diemwi'a  Land. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Area,  about  487,000  square  Br.  miles;  population,  about  10,OOOJOOO 
persons. 

ANATOLIA. 

At  Heradea,  or  Erekli,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  south  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  formation,  supposed  hf 
Professor  Hitchcock,  from  the  specimens  procured,  and  from  geoldgicai 
information  obtained,  to  be  "  genuine  bituminous  coal."  It  is  said  to  be 
of  considerable  extent,  and  being  of  excellent  quality,  and,  so  near  to 
Constantinople,  possessing  withal  many  facilities  for  transportation,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  its  value  would  be  exceedingly  great 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  one  hundred  parts.* 

Carbon,  -  -  •  •  •  62.40 

Volatile  matter,  ....      31.80 

Earthy  matter,  ....  5.8O 

A  company,  called  the  Erecli  Coal  Company,  to  consist  of  Ottoman  sub- 
jects only,  has  been  formed  to  mine  coal ;  but  the  project  remained  for 
some  time  unproiitable.t 

By  accounts  from  Constantinople,  at  the  close  of  1844,  we  were  apprised 
that  these  coal  mines  have  been  put  in  operation,  and  are  said  to  yield  fuel 
equal  to  the  English  coal.} 

Two  thousand  tons  of  this  coal  were  mined  in  1840 ;  the  coal  proved  of 
excellent  quality,  and  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment    It  has  been  successfully  used  by  the  steam  ships. 

The  port  of  PendaracHa  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turkish  emperor.  A  coal-field  was  found  here  in  1840.  A  Turkish 
steamer  was  soon  afler  sent  to  examine  the  place,  and  bring  back  specimens 
of  the  mineral ;  and  she  employed  the  coal  on  the  voyage  from  Constanti- 
nople, for  the  purpose  of  generating  steam.  It  is  an  important  discovery 
for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.§ 

6n  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  coal  was  discovered,  in  1844,  and  was 
submitted  to  scientific  examination,  with  favourable  results. 

The  Ottoman  governmenit,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  O.  Dardain,  Director 
of  the  Government  Powder  Works,  has  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Clay, 

*  ProfeMor  Hitchcock  in  TranmoUoni  of  the  Aifociatioii  of  Anrerican  Geologiitf  and 
Nataraliats,  1843,  Vol.  I.  p.  392. 
-r  Octob«r,  1841.  t  Miniog  Joonaly  fM  November,  1844. 

^  Bfiniog  Renew,  1840,  p.  66. 
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in  making  iron  in  Turicey,  according  to  his  prooeas  of  redacing  rich  ores 
into  malleable  iron.* 

8TRIA. 

Aspkaltum  or  Biiwiun  is  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the  asphaltum  of  commerce. 

In  its  black  colour  and  fracture  it  reseqibles  ordinary  pitch.  Its  average 
density  is  1.16.  In  all  other  essentials  it  appears  to  resemble  the  chapapote 
of  Cuba. 

That  part  of  Professor  Hitohcock's  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Western 
Asia,  wherein  he  treats  at  some  length  on  the  bituminous  limestones  and 
asphaltum  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  his  geological  speculations  induced  by  the 
present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  as  to  the  former  and  existing  condition 
of  the  interesting  sea  of  Judea,  is  deserring  of  a  more  extended  notice  than 
can  be  given  to  it  herct 

The  asphalt  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ^  Lake  AsphaUites/'  in  Jndea, 
is  commercially  known  under  the  name  of  Bitumen  Judcdcwn,  or  Jewish 
Pitoh. 

The  ancients  employed  bitumen  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings ; 
the  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built,  were,  it  is  said,  cemented 
witl\  hot  bitumen,  which  gave  them  unusual  solidity.^ 

MOtJNT  LEBANON. 

Chmpaet  Bitumen — Supposed  C(Hi/.^Tbere  are  coal  mines  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  worked  under  the  orders  of  the  Pacha*  Dr.  Bowring,  in  1838, 
described  their  character  somewhat  unfavourably;  they  being  Iwdly  venti- 
lated and  difficult  of  access.  The  number  of  workmen  dien  employed  was 
one  hundred  and  fourteen,  who  were  paid  three  piastres  each,  equal  to  H 
pence  per  day,  or  15  cents.    They  work,  in  two  relays,  day  and  night. 

The  galleries  enter  the  mountain  horizontally.  The  quantity  of  coal 
extracted  in  1837  was  14,700  cantars  of  217  okes  each,  making  aboiu  four 
thousand  tons.^ 

Professor  Hitchcock,  in  1643,  furnished  some  analysis  of  this' supposed 
bituminous  coal,  showing  that  it  possesses  an  extraordinary  proportion  of 
Yolatile  matter. 

Carbon,  ....  24.40  per  cent 

Bitumen  or  voluile  matter,  -  »      68.00      "* 

Earthy,  incombustible  matter,       •  -  7.60      ^ 

ToQLOO 
This  excessive  quantity  of  volatile  matter  led  the  Professor  to  hesitate 
admitting  it  among  the  bituminous  coals,  and  rather  to  regard  it  as  a  variety 
of  asphaltum. 

A  specimen  of  true  asphaltum  from  Mount  Hermon,  which  is  a  part  of 
anti«Libanu8,  gave  the  following  results : 

<?arbon,    -  -  -  •  *  14.00  per  cent 

Bitumen  or  volatile  matter,  -  -      72.60      " 

Earthy  residuum,  -  -  -  13.40      *' 

100.00 

*  Mioing  Journal,  JaDuarj,  1844. 

t  Raporu  of  the  BMetiBf  ■  o^  ^  Afio«iatioii  of  American  Oeologiate  and  Nataraliita, 
Vol.  I.  1843.  X  DtctiMiarjr  of  CommanM,  p.  13S. 

^  Dr.  Bowfing  oo  the  Commeroial  Statiitioi  of  Syria,  1840,  p.  20. 
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!  At  all  events,  he  appears  to  come  to  the  coDclusion,  that  these  deposits 

of  bitumen  can  have  little  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  rocks 
containing  them ;  for  those  are  probably  of  volcanic  origin.    The  character 
of  the  lignites  occurrinj;  in  the  sam^  series,  at  Brumanah  on  Lebanon,  is 
I  not  different  from  that  of  common  lignites;  and  the  accompanying  shales 

are  merely  friable  clay,  impregnated  more  or  less  with  carbon.* 
The  Syrian  coal  mines  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  from  twenty-six  to  thirty 
t  miles  eastward  of  Beyrout,  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  2,500  feet  above 

the  level  of  the  sea.    There  are  traces  of  coal  in  varioas  parts  of  the  moun- 
!  tains.    The  seams,  on  an  average,  are  three  feet  thick.t    Some  veins  are 

t  four  and  a  half  feet  thick;  but  all  appear  to  be  highly  sulphurous.     Smelt- 

ing furnaces  have  been  erected  near  the  coal,  for  working  the  iron  ore  of 
t  this  neighbourhood,  but  their  returns  are  quite  insignificant.^ 

Mr.  Gliddon,  late  United  States  Consul  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  has  communi- 
cated to  us  some  information  as  to  the  investigation  of  the  Mount  Lebanon 
coal, 
f  Afiet  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Mohamed  Ali,  in  1831-2-3,  an  English 

mining  engineer,  Mr.  James  Bretell,  came  out  from  Cornwall,  and  exam- 
I  ined  the  coal  regions  of  Mount  Lebanon.     That  gentleman  opened  and 

I  worked  several  drifts,  &c.,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Orontes.    The 

coal  taken  out  was  sent  to  Egypt  for  trial,  and  each  engineer  was  ordered 
to  try  it  in  his  steam  engine. 

Mr.  Bretell  continued  his  operations  in  Syria,  from  1833  to  1837 ;  when, 

I  in  consequence  of  the  Syrian  coal  being  condemned  and  absolutely  rejected 

I  by  every  engineer  in  Egypt,  the  mines  were  abandoned  by  him,  and  he 

I  came  to  Egypt,  and  resided  there  until  1840,  when  he  le(\  the  service  and 

returned  to  England. 

The  complaints  against  the  Syrian  coal  are  as  follows :    The  great  abun- 
dance of  pyrites  or  sujphuret  of  iron,  was  found  to  destroy  all  the  iron  with 
which  it  was  brought  into  contact ;   and  several  boilers,  grates,  &c.  were 
ruined.     Finally,  there  was  no  conceivable  purpose  to  which  it  could  be 
'  appropriated,  save  for  the  limekilns;   but  even  for  that  it  could  not  be 

economically  applied,  because  other  and  far  cheaper  fuel  was  at  hand.     Its 
'  use,  therefore,  was  entirely  abandoned  in  Egypt.  -» 

'  Since  1840,  the  Pacha,  having  lost  all  control  over  Syria,  can  procure  no 

Syrian  coal;  and  the  Turks  have  abandoned  the  subject  j  because  the  coal 
mines  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Black  Sea,  near  Constantinople,  would  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  first  rate  bituminous  coal,  if  the  supineness  of  the  Turks 
had  not  led  them  to  refuse  all  European  offers  for  working  those  mines. 

A  box  of  Syrian  coal  was  delivered  by  Mohamed  All's  order,  to  Mr. 
Gliddon,  when  he  visited  the  United  States  of  America.    This  coal  was 
i  tested  by  Professor  Renwick,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  also  by 

^  several  practical  engineers,  at  the  West  Point  foundry.     It  was  there  con- 

demned, as  unfit  for  any  purpose,  and  Mr.  Gliddon  reported  the  interesting 
(  fact  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  on  his  return. 

*  ReporU  of  th«  meetings  of  the  AsaociaUon  of  American  Geologiita  and  Natoralifts, 
Vol.  1. 1843.  t  Mining  Journal,  1837,  p.  87. 

X  McCalloch'i  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Vol.  II.  p.  156. 
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CAUCASUS  AND  GEORGIA. 

This  countfj  originally  belonged  to  Prussia,  but  was  acquired  by  the 
Russians. 

PROVINCES  OF  SHIRVAN  AND  DA6HE8TAN. 

Towards  the  east  end  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  in  the  peninsula  of  Abskht- 
ron,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  an  extensive  bituminous  coal  fomnt- 
tion,  [brown  coal,!  coniprehended  in  a  ridge  of  argillaceous  shale,  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  Province,  and  extends  into  Georgia.  At  the  town 
and  promontory  of  Bacou,  or  Badku,  on  the  Caspian,  in  this  district,  wells 
of  nsphtha,  used  by  the  fire-worshipers,  are  abundant. 

The  inhabitants  of  Badku  have  neither  fuel  nor  lights,  except  what  ihej 
derive  from  this  substance;  but  it  yields  much  smoke,  and  a  disagreeable 
smell. 

This  formation  re-appears,  in  the  Isles  of  Naphtha,  on  the  opposite  or  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Caspian. 

"The  quantity  of  naphtha  procured  in  the  plain  to  the  south-east  of  the 
city  of  Baku  or  Badku,  is  enormous.  It  is  drawn  from,  wells,  some  of  which 
have  been  found  to  yield  from  1000  to  1500  lbs.  a  day.  These  wells,  ina 
certain  sense,  are  inexhaustible ;  for  they  are  no  sooner  emptied  tbao  thej 
again  begin  to  fill,  until  the  naphtha  has  attained  its  previous  level." 

East  of  the  naphtha  springs  is  the  fire-temple  of  the  Ghebers.  Here  arise 
strong  jets  of  inflammable  gas,  which  readily  burst  into  flames,  and  the 
whole  country  around  is  at  times  lighted  by  these  natural  gas  lights.* 

The  island  of  Wetoy  abounds  also  with  nsphtha. 

CRIMEA. 
Naphtha  or  Rock  Of/.— Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Circassian  or 
Caucasian  range,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kerch,  at  the  entrance  of  the  sea  of 
Azof,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  on  the  eastern  side  the  passage,  t 
bituminous  formation  exists,  and  springa  of  naphtha  prevail.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  the  same  bituminous  range  as  that  we  have  described 
above. 


ARABIA. 


We  have  no  tokens  of  coal  in  this  country ;  but  in  the  vast  mounUin 
range,  which  skirts  the  Red  Sea,  bitumen  and  petroleum  are  exceedmglT 
abundant,  in  strata  wholly  composed  of  oceanic  animal  matter.  It  is  secre- 
ted even  in  the  larger  fossil  shells,  in  the  cavities  of  stones,  and  in  the  hol- 
lows of  rocks;  in  beds  of  the  calcareous  hills;  and  sometimes  exuding  nrom 
fissures  and  abrupt  declivities,  caused  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate. 

*  McCttlloch,  from  Kinneir'i  Penia,  p.  359. 
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BRITISH   ARABIA. 

Aden. — ^The  great  depot  for  coa]  for  the  steamers  ap  the  Red  Sea,  and  to 
Bombay.  This  is  a  volcanic  country ;  the  coal  is  brought  from  Souikem 
India.    Aden  is  the  seat  of  an  extinct  volcano. 


PERSIA. 


Estimated  area  of  the  Persian  Province,  482,130  square  miles,  having  a 
population  of  11,230,000  persons. 

Bitumen,  petroleum,  and  naphtha,  are  found  in  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates;  they  serve  as  cement,  as  pitch  for 
lining  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  as'a  substitute  for  oil. 


WESTERN    PERSIA. 

.  Bitumen  Pits  in  Susiana^  now  Koordistan, — Major  Rawllnson,  in  1836, 
visited  what  he  was  led  to  consider  the  site  of  the  Eretrian  Colony  of  Arde- 
ricca,  examined  by  Herodotus.  The  liquid  bitumen  is  collected,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  the  same  way  as  is  related  by  Herodotus,  about  2280  years  ago. 
There  are  positively  no  bitumen  or  naphtha  pits  in  all  Susiana,  but  at  this 
place,  and  near  Ram  Hormuz ;  a  fact  which  materially  assists  in  identifying 
the  ancient  site  referred  to.* 

Petroleum  is  particularly  abundant  in  Persia.  "  When  taken  from  the 
pit,  it  is  a  thick  liquid,  resembling  pitch.  The  bottoms  of  most  vessels  that 
navigate  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  are  covered  with  this  pitch,  and  it  is 
also  used  in  lamps,  instead  of  oil,  by  the  natives."t 

Pars  or  Farsistan^  in  Western  Persia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
There  are  sogie  very  productive  springs  of  naphtha  in  this  province. 

AZERBIJAN  PROVINCE,   OCCUPYING  THE  NORTH-WEST  ANGLE  OP  PERSIA. 

Coal  is  reported  to  prevail  in  the  mountainous  part  of  this  country  ;  pro- 
bably a  continuation  of  that  of  Northern  Persia,  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Of  its  character  and  properties  we  know  little.  Naphtha  is  stated  to  be 
abundant  and  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

*  Joarnal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  IX.  Part  !• 
t  Kinneir'a  Persian  Empire,  p.  39  and  369. 
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AFFGHANISTAN,   EASTERN    PERSIA. 

KINGDOM  OF  CABOOL  OR  CAXJBUh. 

Bituminous  Coal  Formations. ^^In  the  upper  pert  of  the  Bolan  pass  seams 
of  coal  were  observed,  by  Major  Sotheby,  laid  bare  by  the  erosion  of  the 
water. 

Lieut  Barnes,  in  1833,  described  bituminous  coal,  as  occurring  high  up 
the  Indies,  to  the  westward,  in  the  district  of  Cohat,  and  below  Peshawur. 

Under  the  direction  of  Sir  Alexander  Humes,  coal  was  found  immediately 
on  the  west  banks,  and  also  farther  westward,  of  the  Indies,  from  Kola 
Bagh,  in  no  less  than  twelve  localities. 

It  was  found  close  to  the  towns  of  Shukurdura  and  Muckud,  stretching 
in  the  direction  of  Cohat,  towards  Ghuzni,  in  Cabool,  along  the  salt  range, 
•fter  it  has  crossed  the  Indus,  and  lower  down  at  Kaneegoomni. 

The  coal  was  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  ohannels  of  torrents,  by 
which  means  it  was  examined  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  J.  Princep,  in  reporting  to  his  government  on  this  coal  of  the  western 
bank  of  the  Indus,  stated  that  **  four  of  the  specimens  were,  in  fact,  of  tlie 
very  finest  form  of  mineral  coal ;  that  in  which  all  vegetable  appearance  is 
lost."  Of  one  of  the  specimens,  a  kind  of  jet,  he  remarked,  that  '*  if  found  in 
sufficient  quantities,  it  would  not  only  answer  well  as  a  fuel,  but  be  superior 
to  all  other  coals,  for  the  particular  object  of  getting  up  steam,  from  the  large 
proportion  of  inflammable  gas  it  disengaged  under  combustion.!'* 

From  the  head  of  steam  navigation,  on  the  Indus,  at  Kala  Bagh,  the 
Parsee  merchants  communicate,  by  land  conveyance,  with  Cabul,  supplying 
the  wants  of  that  city.  It  appears  that  coal  prevails  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  intervening  space. 

Territories  of  Candahar  and  Seisttm. — Ck>al  exists  here. 

District  of  CoAtil.— *Coa],  naphtha  and  petroleum. 


KHORASSAN— NORTHERN    PERSIA. 

Sooth  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  Teheran  and  Deroavend,  a  coal  for- 
mation was  described,  in  1838,  by  Dr.  Bell  and  Major  Todd*  In  the  bed 
of  the  river  Dalee  Gha^e  are  upraised  beds  of  "  altered  shale,  like  coked 
coal." 

On  the  noith  side  of  the  range  of  Elboors  mountains,  a  similar  coal  Ibr- 
matioa  was  strongly  displayed. 

Antiraeite  near  Btdkhulum,  a  precipice  nine  hundred- or  a  thousand  feet 
high,  consists  of  perpendicular  seams  of  coal  and  beds  <^  sandstone,  of 
which  two  materials  the  entire  hill  or  mountain  is  composed. 

*  Sir  Alexander  Bomea'  NarratiYe  of  his  reddence  at  Cabool»  p.  113. 
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Near  KaroOy  a  few  strata  of  coal  are  visible  near  the  top  of  the  precipice; 
showing  the  continuation  of  this  jbrmation,  westward,  along  the  north  flank 
of  the  Elboorz  range. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  notes  of  these  travellers,  that  the  northern  coal- 
field was  at  least  ten  miles  wide,  and  sixty  or  eighty  miles' long,  in  an  east 
and  west  direction ;  neither  termination  being  known.  Being  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  trap  region,  the  position  of  the  strata  have  undergone  unusual 
disturbance ;  and  the  coal  itself  has  been  converted  into  a  substance  having 
the  characters  of  anthracite,  but  whether  of  secondary  or  tertiary  origin  is 
not  explained. 

The  Schah  of  Persia  has  lately  granted  to  a  Russian  company,  for  a  cer- 
tain rent,  the  working  of  the  extensive  and  excellent  coal  mine^  of  Masen- 
deraz,  discovered  by  Major  WorkobonikofT,  in  1840. 

In  the  *'  Desert  of  Black  Sands,"  bitumen,  gives,  colour  to  theie  sands. 
Petroleum  abounds  in  the  Province  of  Kerman,  towards  the  Persian  Gttl£ 


TARTART. 


foofMioos;.— Beyond  the  northern  side  of  the  lofty  Hindoo-Roosh  granite 
range  of  mountains,  or  western  prolongation  of  the  Himalayan  chain, 
towardi  the  sources  of  the  O^tus,  at  Kdbal,  Dr.  Lord  procured  specimens  of 
coal.* 

Coal  has  long  ago  been  well  known  in  many  parts  of  Tartary,  where  its 
use  is  not  only  mentioned  by  Marco-Polo,  but  by  many  early  writers.f 


THIBET. 


Lignite. — ^Without  being  able  to  designate  the  particular  localities,  we 
have  at  present  to  note,  that  lignite  occurs  in  that  vast  and  lofty  secondary 
region,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  primitive  Himalayan  range.J  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  this  deposit  is  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that 
zone  of  lignite  which  occupies  the  southern  plank  of  the  Himalayan  range  , 
and  which  stretches  from  China  far  into  Europe. 


<■•>•!       i 
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Much  cod  is  wiou^t :  we  are  witboot  deuils^ 

*  Karratif  6  of  Sir  Alexander  Bornee,  p.  113. 
(t  Mining  Joomat,  Vol  XII^.  66. 
%  Aita«M  ReMorobeiy  Vol.  XYin. 
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HINDOSTAN. 

En.  sq.  m.  PopoUtion. 

Area  of  ParamouDt  or  British, States,  512,873  83,473,4 17. 

Tfibutary  Sutes,  564,610  41,278,092. 

Total,  1^077,483.  124,751,509. 

Weights  referred  td  in  this  Sectitm. 

The  Maund  of  Madras  sa  8  ris  »  40  seers  a  25  lbs. 

The  Bazar  Maund  of  Bengal,  of  40  seers  «  82  lbs.  English,  82  lbs.  13  dec 

The  Maund  of  Calcutta,  84  lbs.  as  26.66  roaunds  to  1  ton  of  2240  lbs. 

The  Factory  Maund  of  Bengal,  74}  lbs.,  74  lbs.  67  dec. 

1   Lac  of  maunds,  683,300  lbs.  «  305tons,  of  coal. 

20,000  maunds  of  coal,  750  tons,  nearly. 

263<\Ar  maunds  [commonly  calUd  27  maunds  in  coal  measure]  1  ton. 

The  Candy,  of  24  maunds  of  Madras  »  500  lb& 

The  Madras  Garee,  for  grain  »  12.8  mds. 

Measures  at  Bengal^  ^c. 

Three  Jows  or  barley  corns  ss  1  Finger ;  4  Fingers,  1  Hand ;  3  Hands, 
1  Span  ; 2  Spans,  I  Cubit;  4  Cubits,  I  Fathom. 

1  Cubit,  19|  inches,*  being  the  mean  measurement  at  24  different  parts 
of  India. 

1  Coss,  1  mile  and  Jth,   {  }  jj|^;/   ^"''^"«'  ^  P^^^'  ^  y"^"  "^  ^^ 

1  Coss,  1000  fathoms  of  6  feet  each. 

At  Madras,  1  mauney  ss  2400  square  feet. 

The  Cawney  «  24  mauneys  »  1.3223  acre. 

In  Tavoy  and  Mergui,Aracan,two  kinds  of  cubits  are  use4r  TheTendam 
of  18  inches,  and  the  Saundaum,  or  Royal  cubit,  of  22  inches.  The  King's 
cubit  is  only  used  for  measuring  the  crown  lands. 

Money, 

1  Rupee,  Is.  lOd.  English  s  $0. 44,  United  States  currency. 

1  Sicca  Rupee,  25. 

I  Lac  of  Rupees  «  100,000  Rupees  ^  ^10,000,  sterling. 

1  gold  mohur,<£l  \3s.2lkd. 

The  1  lb..  Troy  of  stand'ard  gold  [y'^tb  alloy]  id  coined  into  28.13  Gold 
mohuns  of  India,  32.00  Madras  and  Bombay  mohuns,  46.74  English 
soverei^s. 

1  lb.  Troy  of  standard  silver  [^'^^oths  alloy]  is  coined  into  32  Company's 
Rupees,  66  English  shillings,  £'Ss.  6. 

1  Kilogramme  of  French  standard  silver  [^^th  alloy^  is  coined  into 
200  francs. 

*  The  length  of  the  cobit,  prtctically,  in  India,  almott  everywherfr,  it  determined  by  the 
mean  length  of  five  different  jnen's  wmt,  meaaored  Trom  the  ibUk>w  Ui  the  end  of  ihe  middle 
finger. 
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100  Sicca  Rupees  are  equivalent  to  260  francs  at  the  Piris  mint. 
100  French  francs  are,  38.673  Sicca  rupees,  deducting  duty. 
100  Napoleons,  or  20  franc  pieces  »  53.827  Madras  and  Bombay  gold 
rupees.* 

1  Gold  rupee  of  Bombay  »  $7.09. 6,  U.  S.f 

Of  Madras  »  $7.11  U.S. 
Pagoda  s  Star,  91.79.8.  U.  S. 

Exportation  of  British  Coah  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  East  India  Company  contract  for  supplies  of  coal  for  their  steam 
navigiation,  delivered  chiefly  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Aden.  It  consists  of 
virhat  is  termed  "Welsh  steam  coal,"  semi-bituminous  or  free*buming  anthra- 
cite. The  Llangennech  coal  was  shipped  oh  board,  for  the  East  India  con- 
tracts, in  1838,  at  lis.  as  $2.67  per  ton,  selected  or  hand-picked. 

In  1847,  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  proposed  to  receive 
contracts  for  25,000  to  30,000  tons  of  hard  splint  coals,  screened,  such  as 
those  of  Glasgow,  Hartlepool,  West  Hartley,  d£.c. 

The  indigenous  coal  of  India,  although  of  good  quality  for  railway  and 
other  purposes,  is  not  suitable  for  steam  navigation.  Consequently,  the 
company  is  obliged,  until  more  advantageous  deposits  can  be  found,  to  con- 
tract for  British  coal  for  their  steam,  packets,  which  run  to  and  from  Suez 
to  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and  also  for  their  steam  navy  .J 

The  quantities  of  coals  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  all  places  eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (except  China, •§)  chiefly  Hindostan  and  Ceylon, 
—in  the  year  1830,  4,043  tons;  in  1831,  5,056;  in  1832,  6,473;  in  1840, 
33,053;  in  1841,  63,920 ;  in  1844,  28,231 ;  and  in  1845, 85,689  tons. 

By  the  act  of  1836,  coal  is  admitted  free  of  all  duty,  whether  imported 
in  British  or  foreign  bottoms,  into  any  part  of  the  Presidency  of  Fori  William, 
in  Bengal. 

Indigenous  coal^  of  the  bituminous  species,  has  already  been  discovered 
in  more  than  one  hundred  localities  in  Hindostan ;  the  best  being  that  of 
the  Nerbudda  and  Burdwan  districts,  and  the  region  above  Sylhet. 

WESTERN  INDIA,  PROVINCE  OP  CUTCH  OR  KUTCH. 

OoUtic  Coal — Coal  discovered  long  since  by  Captain  McMurdo,  and 
reported  on^  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  in  1833,  appears  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.     In  1837  its  geological  position  was  described  by  Captain  Gi'ant. 

This  gentleman's  geological  map  shows  that  the  coal  district  Extends 
parallel  with  the  coast  line,  north  of  th<e  Gulf  of  Cutch,  for  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  averages  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth.^  The  forma- 
tion consists  of  sandstone  and  slate  clay,  with  bands  of  iron  ore  and  seams 
of  coal,  which,  so  far  as  proved,  do  not  appear  to  exceed  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  each.  At  present,  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  this 
coal  afford  much  encouragement  for  prosecuting  further  researches,  at  least 
for  some  time  to  come. 

It  consists  of  cubical  masses,  in  no  respect  resembling  lignite:,  it  ignites 
quickly,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame. 

From  the  character  of  the  vegetable  remains.  Captain  Grant  assigns  the 
age  of  this  formation  to  that  of  the  oolitic  coal  of  England. 

•  The  Hand  Book  of  Imlia,  1844,  pp.  65-e6. 

t  BicknelPa  «  Gold  Coin  Chan." 

t  Mining  Joornal,  Dec.  39th,  1846. 

i  McCuiloch,  Dictionary  or  Commerce,  642;  and  rabeequent  retami. 
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With  this  opmion  Colonel  Sykes  appetiB  to  coincide,  in  a  memoir  pub- 
lished in  the  sane  Vol.  V.  of  the  Geol.  Trans. 

Formerly  the  governroent  worked  this  coal.* 

The  existence  of  mineral  coal  in  the  province  is  of  some  importance, 
because  the  country  is  generally  bare  of  wood ;  and  although,  like  the  York- 
shire coal,  it  is  of  second  rate  character  as*  a  combustible,  yet,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  not  without  its  comparative  value. 

PRESIDENCY  OF  BENOAL,  EASTERN  INPIA  OR  CALCUTTA  DIVISION. 

District  of  Cuttack^  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.^^Kki9l  is  mentioned  here 
by  Mr.  Calder,  and  is  thought  likely  to  be  productivct 

SOUTH-EASTERN  INDIA. 

At  the  Fiench  settlement  of  Fondichary,  and  other  places  in  south-east- 
ern India,  silicified  wood  al>ounds  in  red  sandstone.  This  fossil  wood 
exhibits  no  traces  of  worm  borings,  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  trees  denuded 
of  their  barks ;  some  of  them  being  as  long  as  a. hundred  feet,  and  all  appa- 
rently canifirm. 

Over  this  red  sandstone  occurs  fossiliferous  limestone,  apparently  seooo- 
dary,  accompanied  by  calcareous  wood,  bored  by  teredo.^ 

SOUTHERN  INDIA. 
7Vm^affcore*-^Indioation8  of  coal  are  said  to  prevail. . 

PROVINCE  OF  PUNJAB,  EAST  SIDE  THE  INDUS. 

At  Jummoo,  anthracite  was  discovered  in  1842,  under  the  supervision  of 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes^  high  up  on  the  Chenub  river,  an  eastern  branch  of 
the  Indus.! 

The  coal  formatiopon  both  sides  this  river  preserves  about  the  paralld  of 
32^  North  Lat.,  and  the  strata  range  about  east  and  west 

PRQVINCE  OF  PUNJAB  OR  LAHORE. 

'  The  Indus  is  navigable,  by  the  enterprising  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay, 
in  steam  vessels,  as  for  as  JLala  Bagh,  eighty  miles  below  Attock*  *  At 
three  places  on  the  eastern  bank,  between  Pind  Dadun  Khan  and  Kala 
Bagh,  and  at  other  points  at  distances  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  of  the 
river,  Lieut.  Wood  was  fortunate  in  discovering  coal.$  In  these  localities 
the  coal  was  found  under  similar  circumstances,  viz.,  in  deep  dry  water- 
courses, and  in  the  channels  of  winter  torrents.  |) 

In  the  verge  6f  the  mountains,  towards  Mundi,  some  mines  of  coal  have 
been  ascertained,  forming,  no  doubt,  a  continuation  of  the  great  coal  regkm 
which  crosses  the  Indus  into  Cabool. 

^ttock, — A.  coal-field  occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Indus.. 

CENTRAL  INDIA,  PROVINCE  OF  ALLAHABAD. 

BundeOchand,  the  Diamond  rtgion  of  Pannah,  east  of  the  Kin,  rwer,*^ 
Capt.  Franklin  states  that  in  all  the  ravines  horizontal  beds  of  Uack  bitu- 

♦  Tnni.  Geol.  Soe.  of  London,  Vol.  V. 

t  Adatic  Retearches.  Vol.  XVIH.  p.  11,  1829. 

X  Mr.  Kayo,  Proceedings  Geological  Soe.  Loa.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  S04«' 

%  Sir  Alex.  Ban\ei>  Reiidence  at  Cabool^  p.  113|  837. 

II  At  Joal,  Meealee,  and  Nommel 
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I  wumnis  duih  ore  obMivabie.    Thej  readily  flsme  tdien  igoited,  «id  be  was 

disposed  to  think  that  coal  was  not  ht  distant  These  beds  appear  to  form 
the  lower  part  of  wint  he  oonaidered  1^  equiraient  to  the  new  red  sand- 

I  Btone.    The  aothor  had  no  flMans  at  hand  for  pucticailj  determining  this 

^  question.    This  sandstone  occupies  a  considerable  area  in  central  India,  and 

if  coal  should  be  proved  to  exist  and  be  coeodensire  with  it,  such  a  fact 
would  be  of  great  importance.  CSapt  Franklin  appeals  to  view  these  lower 
bitaminous  beds  as  of  the  true  coal  formation,  baring  four  hundred  feet  or 

I  more  in  thickness  of  sandstone,  upon  which  the  dkaumd  mims  are  sunk,  in 

red  ferruginous  gravel  or  conglomerate.* 

'  The  Nerbudda  Coal  <Uatinetr-An  Captain  Coulthard's  geological  map  of 

the  Sagar  or  Saugoor  district,  we  find  notices  cf  coal  traces  occurring  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Nermada  river.t 

According  to  Professor  Ansled's  Report  to  the  Indhm  government,  in 

(  1846,  coal  occmra  here  in  three  poailions,  at  about  360  miles  from  Bombay ; 

(  the  meet  important  being  that  near  Gurrawarra,  abovt  midway  between 

I  Hoosingabad  and  Tubulpore.    This  coal  is  perhaps  the  best  yet  found  in 

I  India.    It  occurs  in  three  aeams,  of  twenty  feet,  forty  feet,  and  twenty-five 

and  a  half  feet,  respectively,  besides  other  beds^^f  wliich  cne  is  four  feet 

I  Ihick. 

Thecoal*fidd  exists  about  twebre  miles  Muth  of  Ike  Gunrawarra,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bilk. 

The  Benar  coal-field,  Nerbudda  district,  promises  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance. Near  it  is  also  another  coal  basin,  where,  among  other  beds  of  excel- 
lent quality,  is  one  of  twelve  feet  thickness. 

At  Fatephur  [Nerbodda]  coal  exists,  but  is 'earthy. 

J  PRESIDENCY  AND  PROVINCE  OF  BENGAL—CALCUTTA  DIVISION. 

Bwrdwim  or  Damuda  Coal'Jield.^^Ahout  ISO  ilea  mnorth-west  of  €al- 

I  cutta,  and  nearly  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  Asiatic  Researches,  for  1833,,  contain  a  geological  map  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  region,  by  Mr.  Jones.  It  is  the  most  complete  illustration  we 
possess,  up  to  that  period.    From  this  it  appears  ihat,  in  1774,  Mr.  Heatley, 

I  a  political  agent  in  tbe  district  of  Beerbboom  or  Burdwan,  forwarded  about 

two  thousai^  maunds,  say  164,000  lbs.,  or  78  tons,  to  the  arsenal  at  Cal- 

I  cutta,  from  a  village  called  Aytura,  near  which  the  excavations  are  still 

visible.    This  cargo  was  not,  at  the  time,  approved  of. 

I  After  these  works  had  been  neglected  for  above  forty  years,  the  coal-beds 

t  of  tbe  Burdwan  district  were  again  explored,  in  1815,  by  Mr.  Jones.    Seve- 

ral shafts  were  sunk  «nder  liis  direction  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Damu- 

I  da.    He  traced  the  coal  measures  for  sixty-ftve  miles  in  one  direction — ^its 

I  breadth  appearing  to  be  about  twenty  miles.     This  formation  is  based  upon 

granite  and  other  primary  rocks,  and  is  traversed  by  a  large  whin-dyke. 
The  coal  strata  also  contain  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Jonea^s  principal  shaft,  in  1816,  was  ef|;faty-eight  feet  deep,  passing 
through  eight  beds  of  coal — the  largest  bemg  nme  feet,  and  the  smallest  four 

,  inches — in  all,  twenty-four  feet  eight  inches  of  coal.    He  considered  tbe 

coal  to  be  of  good  quality—- its  cleanliness  rendering  it  peculiariy  adapted 
for  culinary  purposeSi    It  resembled,  somewb&t«  the  Sunderland  coal.;  but 

*  Capt.  Frtaklia,  on  the  Diamond  Mintti  of  Paaaa ;  Amttic  ltanafphaS|  Vol.  XTIH. 
t  Asiatic  Retearcbei,  Vol.  XYIII. 
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after  bumiiij^  left  mote  einden  and  ariies.  It  was  oaed  in  the  amitlienea 
and  steam-engines  at  Serampore. 

A  second  eoUiery  was  esuUisbed  in  1826,  when  the  Burmese  war  fbond 
constant  employment  ibr  the  Enterprise  steamer^  the  first  steam-vessel  that 
made  the  Tojage  oot  from  England  to  India.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  regular  increase  m  the  demand  for  this  coal.* 

Sitnat^  as  the  Burdwan  coal-field  at  present  is,  it  is  obTioos  that  the 
expense  of  transportation  is  heavj — being  estimated  at  nearly  one  half  of 
the  selling  price  at  Cakotta.  The  Damada  rirer,  it  is  proper  to  obsenre,  is 
not  navigable  more  than  ten  weeks  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Jones  speculated  upon  the  probable  extension  of  this  coal  formation 
entirely  imder  the  great  I>elta  of  Bengal,  to  join  the  Sylhet  coal  region  in 
Assam,  and  eren  into  China.  He  adduced  no  geological  evidence  for  such 
an  hypothesis.  The  interval  between  these  two  points  is  three  hundred  and 
seventy  miles ;  but,  independently  of  this,  a  condosive  objection  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  they  are  of  different  geological  ages— that  of  Sylhet  being  now 
known  to  be  tertiaiy. 

Captain  Herbert  classes  the  Burdwan  coal  with  those  that  bum  with  much 
flame,  but  do  oot  coke— the  refuse  being  a  light  ash^t 

In  the  Ramjong  colliery  of  this  district,  several  seams  have  been  proved; 
but  they  are  not  all  found  to  be  workable.}  Experiments,  made  upon  this 
coal,  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  of  the  first  class,  and  that  it  contains  a 
good  deal  of  earthy  impurity.^ 

Still,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  steam-engines  on  land,  and  the 
equally  npid  extension  of  steam  narigation,  both  on  the  rivets  and  by  sea, 
have  led  to  a  corresponding  demand  for  mineral  fiiel.  The  first  coal  that 
was  sent  down  and  submitted  to  trial,  was  evidently  an  inferior  sample, 
taken,  as  usually  hai^ns,  firom  near  the  outcrop.  At  the  present  day,  it  is 
in  constant  use  for  factories,  cotton  mills,  flour  mills  and  foundries,  for  the 
mint  m  Calcutta,  and  at  numerous  private  establishments.  Within  three 
years,  prior  to  1840,  250  fire  grates  and  stoves  were  fitted  up  at  Calcutta, 
for  burning  this  coal.l 

In  1831,  an  English  company  employed  at  their  mines  here  firom  two 
thousand  to  three  thousand  natives,  and  three  or  four  hundred  boats  to  con- 
vey the  fiid  to  Calcutta.  It  is  also  exported  to  Sin^pore,  Penang,  Madras, 
and  Ceylon.  It  is  not  sold  at  the  pit's  mouth,  but  is  delivered  at  about  20 
shillings,  a  99.68,  at  Calcutta.^ 

We  have  had  some  valuable  private  notes  respecting  this  coal,  but  unfor- 
tunately they  are  mislaid.  In  1847  an  important  project  was  brought  for- 
ward, whereby  the  Burdwan  coal  district  was  intended  to  be  traversed  by 
railroad  direct  fiK>m  Calcutta.  By  this  arrangement  the  bituminous  coal  of 
Burdwan  will  henceforward  be  sold  in  Calcutta  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

Geoiogicai  Age  of  the  Bwrdwan  Coal  Deposit. — In  the  recent  memoir  of 
Count  Strzelecki  on  the  Geology  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s 
Land,'a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions there  and  these  collected  in  the  Burdwan  CMlMd,  and  described  by 
Professor  Royle.  A  remarkable  anal<Mry  of  form  of  some  species,  and  the 
actual  identity  of  others,  was  observedT  At  the  same  time,  an  interesting 
fact  vras  established— that  there  existed  few,  if  any,  analogous  forms,  in  the 

*  Aiiatlc  RaMUchw,  1833,  Vol.  jCvlll.    Aiticl«t  bj  Mewn.  Jones,  Calder,  ud  Voywy. 
t  Aaatio  Rcwftrcbct,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  397.  }  liaitiB't  Colonial  8tatulic«,  p.  283. 

S  Sdhibafsh  PhiliMOpliical  Joairial,  1821,  p.  347.    n  M iaioff  Ravww,  1840,  p.  Htt. 
T  MeCiillodi. 
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(  species  now  known  in  the  coal-fields  under  consideration,  with  those  of  the 

European  coal  basins.    There  are  here  no  traces  of  the  genera  so  abundant 
I  in  the  latter,  such  as  Leptdodendron,  SigiHaritty  SHg?iuina,  or  Comfera  ; 

I  and,  consequently,  the  author  was  led  to  infer  that  the  flora  of  die  southern 

i  hemisphere  was  perfectly  distinct  from  the  northern,  at  the  carboniferous 

period.*     See  also  New  South  Wales. 

Dr.  Falconer  confirms  these  (acts,  as  to  the  unconformability  of  the  coal 
plants  of  the  Burdwan  coal-field  with  those  of  Europe — inasmuch  as  the 
former  contains  neither  dicotyledonous  nor  coniferous  wood.  It  is  pro- 
bable, he  thinks,  that  it  may  be  older  than  any  of  the  English  coal  forma- 
tions.t 
I  Chittagong  District,  east  of  Cakutta, — ^We  hare  no  other  information 

I  than  the  general  report  of  the  existence  of  coal  here. 

The  latest  observations  tend  to  point  out  the  continuity,  with  probably 
some  occasional  interruptions,  of  the  Burdwan  district,  westward,  for  250 
miles,  to  Palamow;  thence  in  a  south-west  direction  for  420  miles  more, 
through  the  district  of  Sohajepore  and  Jubulpore,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hosingabad,  on  the  Nerbudda  ri?er,  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river. 
From  Burdwan  the  range  extends  northward,  for  160  miles,  toRajmahal. 
Throughout  the  extensive  range  thus  indicated,  a  number  of  beds  of  coal, 
of  variable  thickness  and  value,  have  been  recognized. 

The  Burdwan  district  is  traversed  by  two  rivers,  the  Damooda  and  the 
Adjii.  The  coal  is  worked  at  thirteen  localities,  and  comprises  six  small 
seams,  besides  one  of  seven  feet  and  one  of  nine  feet.  The  deepest  shad  is 
190  feet,  and  the  actual  transit  to  Calcutta  is  about  200  miles. 

On  the  Adjii  river  the  coal-field  has  been  worked  in  more  than  one  spot 
It  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Burdwan.  Veins  six  to  thirteen  and  a 
half  feet  thick. 

The  RiiQamahal  coal-field  is  considered  as  the  northern  extension  of  the 
Burdwan  region,  but  has  not  yet  been  worked.  It  approaches  within  about 
200  miles  of  the  coal  district  of  the  Garo  hills,  firom  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  alluvial  and  tertiary  valley  of  the  Ganges. 

At  Palamow^  which  is  now  thought  to  be  a  westerly  extension  of  the 
Burdwan  district,  coal  has  been  workol  in  four  places.    It  comprises  several 
beds  of  workable  size ;  but  much  of  it  is  stated  to  be  heavy  and  of  inferior 
\  quality-^being  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  iron,  while  some  of  it  appears 

to  be  anthracite.    The  same  formation  stretches  northward,  nearly  to  the 
Sone  river,  at  about  100  miles  firom  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges,  a  little 
>  above  Patna. 

To  the  south  of  Palamow,  in  the  district  of  Ramgkur,  and  Province  of 
(  Bahar,  coal  occurs  in  the  hilly  region,  and  has  been  obtained  in  two  or  three 

I  places.     This  coal  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  of  considerable  thick- 

I  ness.     It  is  either  a  detached  basin,  or  may  possibly  be  a  prolongation  of 

I  the  carboniferous  formations  of  the  Damuda  or  of  Palamow.     At  present  it 

I  appears  that  there  is  very  little  mining  enterprise  existing  among  the  inhab- 

(  itants. 

1  At  fifty  miles  westward  of  Palamow,  at  StngrowU,  thin  beds  of  coal  are 

i  found  in  several  places.    Further  to  the  south-west  some  fine  coal  o6curs  at 

I  Sirgoqjah,  but  is  not  used  at  present.     Between  the  Singrowli  coal  and 

I  Jubbulpore,  excellent  coal  abounds. 

'  *  Physical  dMcription  of  New  Soath  Wales  and  Van  Diemea's  Land,  by  P.  E.  de  Stne- 

^  eeku  t  Athensam,  October,  1846. 
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Syiket  Tertiary  Coal  Forautfum.— This  has  been  denominate  the  North- 
east eoal«field,  while  speaking  of  the  Bordwan  or  north-west  diatriet, 
adverted  to  bj  Mr.  Jonea^Mr.  Calder,  and  others,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
1816  to  1829. 

Prefioos  to  the  first  named  year,  some  operations  were  carried  on  bj  Mr. 
Stark,  in  the  Sjlhet  coal,  in  1815,  which  continued  for  above  two  jears, 
when  the  experiment  was  abandoned.* 

This  coal,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  foond  far  saperior  to  the  Bordwan 
coal ;  bttt  certain  local  difficalties  contribote.to  prevent  its  being  extensive)/ 
ased.t  Mr.  Jones  was  tinder  the  impression  that  this  coal  was  similar  to 
that  of  Bordwan,  and  he  conceived  that  the  formation  extended  beneath  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  deposits.  Mr.  Jones  traced 
the  Sylhet  tertiary  coal  eastwaid  along  the  Oaro  hills,  to  Gachar,  Sylhet, 
and  into  Manipnr.  All  subsequent  investigation  seems  to  point  out  this 
formation  as  a  tertiary  coal,  while  that  of  Bordwan  is  apparently  a  true 
coal,  occupying  a  buin.  The  Sylhet  lignite  has  been  shown  to  form 
part  of  a  continuous  band,  for  certainly  not  less  than  a  thousand  miles, 
parallel  to  the  southern  base  of  the  Himalayan  range.:^ 

Oider  Coal  JP^rmoHon. — In  1828,  Mr.  Herbert  traversed  the  region  in 
question,  in  a  northern  direction,  from  Pandua  and  Chuttak  to  the  plain  of 
Assam,  and  communicated  the  deuils  and  a  section  of  his  route.^  From 
the  summit  of  the  Pandua  hilb,  northward  to  Snranim,  the  gedogical 
character  of  the  elevated  country  is  that  of  a  coal  region,  five  thousand  foet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  coal  is  seen  cropping  out  of  the  ground, 
in  a  region  abounding  in  iron  furnaces.  Blue  date,  to  the  height  of  5942 
feet,  succeeded  by  red  micaceous  slate,  constitutes  the  country  northward, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  Pandua  hills.  From  thence,  croasiDg 
to  the  Brahmaputra  river,  is  a  primitive  region.  The  coal  formation  above 
mentioned,  is  nearly  horizontal ;  is  many  hundred  feet  thick,  and  rests  upon 
limestone. 

We  are  led  to  conceive,  therefore,  that  this  elevated  coal  formation,  be- 
longs to  the  true  carboniferous  age,  and  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  coal 
measures,  observed  at  several  points,  further  to  the  north-west  by  Lieutenant 
Wilcox,  which  are  accompanied  by  con^omerates,  and  by  sandstones  con- 
taining salt  springs. 

The  more  recent  details,  collected  by  Professor  Ansted,  tend  to  confirm 
this.  He  describes  this  coal  district  as  commencing  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Garo  mountains,  near  the  Brahmaputra  and  on  the  banks  of  that  vast  river, 
extending  in  a  north-eastern  direction  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  True 
carboniferous  rocks  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Garo  mountains,  com- 
mencing near  Jumalpore,  and  extending  through  Upper  and  Lower  Assam. 
This  series  may  probably  correspond  with  the  coal  measures  of  Burdwan. 

In  the  same  district,  on  the  south  flank  of  the  Garo  mountain,  eleven 
beds  of  coal,  having  a  total  thickness  of  eighty-five  feet,  have  been  proved. 
This  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  belongs  to  the  true  carboniferous 
period.jl   The  most  remarkable  beds  occur  at  Chem  Ponji,  where  the  beds 

*  Bombay  Timet,  1840. 

't'  East  India  Magazine. 

t  Aiiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  1$9. 

%  Ibid.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  600. 

n  Athensam,  October,  1846. 
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are  sometimet  nearly  thirty  feet  thick.    They  have  been  known  fbr  more 

than  ten  yeani^  but  have  not  been  worked.* 

The  analysis  of  the  Cherra  Ponjee  coal  is.  Carbon,  41  specific  gravityi 

fiitnmen,  d&c.  36  1.447 

White  ashes,  33 

100 

The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal.    The  coal  is  of  the  slaty  kind.t 

BHOTAN. 

The  Tista  river,  descending  horn  the  Bhotan  monntains*  enters  Northern 
Bengal  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  range  of  Bhotan  hills.  These  hills,  as  cu« 
through  by  the  Tista,  and  as  described  by  Mr.  Scott,  consist  of  sandstone 
oontaining  much  mica,  and  in  fact  would  be  correctly  termed  granitic  or 
graniiM  sandaUmty  being  mada  up  of  the  detritus  of  quartz,  feldspar  and 
mica.  In  the  slaty  varieties  of  these  and  some  sbaly  cla]M>ed8,  are  brown 
coal  and  bituminized  wood. 

Corresponding  strata  are  seen  in  another  pass  of  the  S6bfik  river,  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  Colebrooke  and  ScotL| 

NOHTHERN  BENGAL. 

Sub-Himalayan  range-— eastern  prolongation  of  the  Sewalik  Rills. 

Tertiary  ceal  f&rmaHon. — On  the  rivers  Tista  or  Teesta,  and  Subiik, 
which  descend  from  the  Bhotan  mountains  and  traverse  Northern  Bengal, 
Mr.  Scott,  in  1823,  discovered  coal,  in  inclined  sandstones  and  bituminous 
shale.  These  strata  appear  to  form  the  lower  range  of  hills  which  consti- 
tute the  first  steppe  from  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  ascending  towards  the 
mountains  of  Bhotan,  and  towards  the  loftier  granitic  peaks  of  the  Hi^ 
malaya.§ 

^In  1837,  a  scientific  expedition,  under  Dr.  Wallich,  traversed  this  paral- 
lel, and  olMerved  coal  seams,  horizontally  reposing  upon  the  sandstone,  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  along  a  space  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles. 
pThe  strike  or  direction  of  the  stratified  range  is  stated  by  Mr.  Scott  to  be 
north  50^  to  60^  east ;  in  which  respect  it  corresponds  with  the  secondary 
carboniferous  range  east  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Even  the  gneiss  is  observed 
to  take  the  same  direction. 

UPPER  OR  NORTHERN  HINDOSTAN 

Province  of  Delhi,  above  Hurdwar,  towards  the  Himalayan  mountains, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  a  coal-field  has  been  ascertained.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.368. 

r  Carbon,  50.00) 

Analysis,       4  Volatile  matter,         35.40  V  100  parts. 
(.  Ferruginous  ashes,     1 4.60  ) 

KINGDOM  OF  NBPAUL-4EWALEK  OR  SIVALIK  HILLS* 

In  the  lowest  range  of  the  mountains,  westward  from  the  Karda  Valley, 
about  four  miles  from  the  point  where  the  river  Choura  Pani,  opens  into'the 

*  Anited't  Report. 

t  Mattin's  Colosiai  Statistict,  p.  367.  • 

I  Mr.  Colebrooke,  aod  Mr.  Scott,  in  Trani.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  new  leriee ,  Vol.  I. 
p.  138.  ^  Trani.  Geol  Soc.  ef  London,  Vol.  1. 1823. 
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pUin8,  are  seea  thin  seams  of  cotl,  alternating  with  indurated  clay-beds,  and 
white  micaceous  sandstone.  Lieutenant  Cautley^  who  mentions  the  cir- 
cumstance, seems  disposed  to  think  that  they  were  lignite  beds,  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  any  fossil  remains  there,  to  determine  the  question. 
That  it  is  tertiary,  or  of  the  same  age  as  the  lignites  of  the  Sewalik  Hills, 
there  can  now  be  little  doubt.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  coal  is  1.340. 
It  breaks  into  rhomboidal  fragments ;  is  sulphurous,  and  leaves  a  red  ash. 

To  this  locality  Lieutenant  Cautley  adds  three  others,  along  the  range  in 
the  passes  entering  from  the  great  plain,  eastward  of  the  Jumna  river.* 

Captain  Herbert  states,  that  the  usual  coal  strata  of  this  range, — which  he 
traced  from  Sylhet  on  the  east  to  Lahore  on  the  west,  being  twenty-three 
degrees  of  longitude,— comprise  micaceous  sandstones,  argillaceous  beds, 
and  conglomerates  derived  from  the  primary  rocks.  In  colour,  this  coal  is 
of  the  most  perfect  black ;  sometimes  resembling  the  conch^dal  brown 
coal,  ^except  in  colour)  of  Werner ;  sometimes  like  jet,  and  again  like 
Cannel  coal.  Of  course,  it  is  bituminous ;  and  so  far  approaches  the  most 
perfect  coal,  that  CapUin  Herbert  found  the  proportion  of  volatile  matter  it 
contained  was  no  less  than  fifty^four  per  cent.t 

A  memoir  of  more  recent  date  than  the  foregoinff,  by  Captain  Cautley, 
contains  a  description  of  certain  beds  of  tertiary  lignites,  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  also  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  ranging 
parallel  with  the  Himalay  mountains,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
This  lignite  when  it  appears  among  beds  of  marl,  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
black  dust ;  leaving,  on  its  removal,  indistinct  vegetable  impressions.  When 
in  sand,  it  is  seen  either  in  long  flattened  masses,  or  in  transverse  sections  of 
trunks  of  trees ;  which  show,  by  their  elliptical  form,  effects  of  vertical 
pressure.  Fossil  wood,  apparently  dicotyledonous,  abounds  in  sandstone. 
With  these  are  the  remains  of  tortoises. 

In  1817,  Dr.  Voysey  pronounced  this  to  be  the  brown  coal  of  Werner. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.496. 

The  belt  of  undoubted  tertiary  strata,  highly  inclined,  occurring  next 
above  the  plain  of  Nepaul,  appears  to  contain  lignite  more  resembling  fossil 
trees,  in  irregular  deposits,  than  the  regular  horizontal  coal  seams  which 
occur  more  inland  at  so  much  higher  elevation.  Similar  features  character- 
ize the  base  and  summits  of  the  Uaribari  Hills,  near  Robagiri,  east  of  the 
Brahmaputra.  The  former  contains  simply  tertiary  bituminized  wood;  the 
latter  abounds  in  regular  coal  seams,  which  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
adjacent  iron  works,  more  than  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  near 
Saruram. 

TERRITORY  OF  ASSAM,  CEDED  TO  THE  BRITISH  BY  THE  BIRMESE. 

ilssom.— Eastward  of  Rangpoor,  on  the  Brahmaputra  river,  (27^  north 
latitude,  95*^  longitude,)  is  a  range  of  sandstone  in  or  near  which  coal  is 
worked,  and  it  was  reported  by  Lieut  Wilcox,  in  1824,  to  occur  near  Bor- 
hath.  This  sandstone  region  produces  salt ;  which  led  the  author  to  sup- 
pose it  might  be  the  new  red  sandstone,  like  the  country  bordering  the 
Jumna  river. 

The  same  gentleman  visited  a  bed  of  coal  which  crosses  the  Bori  Dihing 
river  near  where  it  leaves  the  Noa  Dihing,  on  the  same  parallel  east  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river,  and  where  the  jungles  are  full  of  the  odour  of  petroleum. 
Beds  of  white  mud  are  of  frequent  occurrence  through  this  region,  resorted 

•  AfiaUc  Retearches,  Yol.  XVI.  p.  390,  in  18«J.  t  Ibid.,  p.  402. 
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to  greatly  by  catde  and  wild  beasts  of  all.  kinds,  which  eagerly  devour  this 
substance;  probably  from  its  saline  properties.  Petroleum  floats  on  the 
edges  of  these  mud  springs,  but  it  is  not  put  to  any  use  by  the  Singfos ; 
neither  is  the  coal. 

Similar  phenomena  were  noticed  by  Lieut.  Wilcox  in  ascending  the 
Noa  Dibing,  at  about  96}  degrees  longitude,  and  27  dlfegrees  20  minutes 
north  latitude,  showing  the  continuity  of  the  range  to  the  north-east,  and  Uie 
prevalence  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  formations  in  this  country.* 

Still  higher  up  towards  the  sources  of  the  Dihing,  amidst  similar  geologi- 
cal phenomena,  thin  strata  of  coal,  alternating  wiUi  blue  clay  in  the  sand- 
stone, were  obserred  by  the  exploring  party. 

.  This  great  range  of  carboniferous  sandstones  appears  to  continue  south- 
westwardly  to  the  coal  region  of  the  Pandua  hills,  and  the  Sylhet  district; 
there  mainuining  an  elevation  of  five  to  six  thousand  feet 

In  the  absence  of  more  direct  testimony,  we  are  led  to  the  conchjsion 
that  this  is  an  older  series  than  the  deddedly  tertiary  formation  containing 
brown  coal,  at  the  hast  of  the  Caribari  difis,  described  by  Messrs.  Col^ 
brooke  and  Scott,  and  by  them  stated  to  occur  at  not  more  than  twenty  to 
onS  hundred  and  fiAy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.t 

The  Assam  coal  districts  extend,  according  to  Professor  Ansted's  paper, 
about  350  miles,  chiefly  along  the  south  side  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

In  the  upper  district,  six  coal  seams  are  enumerated,  and  three  in  Hhe 
lower  district.  The  coal  of  the  upper  area  is  associated  with  abundance  of 
clay  iron-stone.  That  of  the  Lower  Assam  is  designated  as  lignite  by 
Lieut  Vetch. 

About  eighty  miles  above  Biskenaiht  other  beds,  six  feet  thick,  have 
been  worked  for  the  sake  of  trying  the  economic  value  of  the  coal.  The 
commander  of  one  of  the  Assam  Company's  steamers  describes  it  as  the 
best  coal  he  ever  used,  and  far  superior  Jo  any  in  Calcutta, 

COAL  OF  THE  KOSYA,  COSSTAH,  KASIA,  OR  KOSIAH  HILLS. 

Specific  gravity,  L275.    Remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  ashes. 

Carbon,  60.70 

Volatile  matter,         38^ 

Earthy  impurities,         .80 

100.001 

At  the  height  of  1,500  feet,  the  first  stage  of  these  mountains,  is  a  bed  of 
tertiary  marine  shells,  of  which  twenty-five  species  were  identified  by  Mr. 
McClelland  with  those  of  the  Paris  basin.  Lignites  occur  on  the  summits 
of  this  system  of  hills.^ 

COALS  ADAPTED  FOR  STEAM  NAVIGATION  IN  HINDOSTAN. 

It  has,  doubtless,  been  perceived  from  the  preceding  details,  that  at  pre- 
sent there  is  no  positive  certainty  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  coals,  of  the 
first  class,  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  steam  navigation  on  these  seas  and 
rivers,  and  situated  so  as  to  be  conveniently  accessible  for  transportation. 

The  employment  of  the  best  description  of  coals,  brought  at  an  enormous 

*  Arittic  Reieirches,  Vol.  XVI.  and  XVII. 

t  Geological  Tranaactions,  Vol.  I.  New  Series,  1823. 

X  Colonial  Statiatica,  Martin,  p.  867. 

%  BoUetin  de  la  Soci^t^  Geologiqoe  da  France,  Tome  XL  p.  809, 
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cost  from  Europe,  can  never  be  generally  tiopted  here,  and  moat  b^ 
reatrided  to  the  porpoaea  of  the  gorernmeni  alone.  There  k^  raoreofer,  a 
very  great  waate  attendant  on  the  transportation  of  coal  to  auch  remote 
points,  and  a  depreciation  of  its  quality  by  reducing  a  portion  of  it  to  thm 
atate  of  fine  coal  and  dost 

For  instance,  ifappears  that  about  fife  thousand  tone  of  English  coal,  at 
a  freightage  of  about  £2  per  ton,  are  annually  imported  into  Bombay,  wli^ 
coal  is  almoat  eidusively  used  by  the  oompany'a  steamen;  though  it  is 
proved  that,  on  account  of  defective  arrangements^  scarcely  more  than  tvo- 
thirds  are  c^eetual  in  raising  steam.  The  same  remark  haa  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  English  and  Welsh  coala  delivered  at  Galcvtta,  where  there 
has  been  generally  a  great  accumulation  of  amall  refoae,  for  which  no  nse, 
unless  in  burning  lisM,  has  been  found. 

The  number  of  steam-engines  now  in  operatiott  in  India  is  far  greyer 
than  has  been  imagined :  ami  therefinre  the  supply  of  a  auitable  description 
of  fuel  is  of  no  slight  importance^  A  statement  haa  been  published,  in  India, 
wherein  it  ia  shown,  that  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal  alone,  in  1846,  there 
were,  in  active  eaq[>loynient,  no  fewer  than  151  steaaa-engines  of  neariy 
6000  horse  power.  Tiie  first  engine  ever  set  to  work  ia  this  presidency 
waa  no  farther  hack  than  the  year  1890.* 

NERBUDDA  PI8TRICT,  LOWER  PROVINCE  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA. 

Honngabad  CVal— Eiperiments  were  made  in  a  steamer,  and  the  resulta 
compared  with  good  Scotch  coal,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Thia 
Indian  coal  had  been  brought  upon  camels>  and  consequently  was  much 
broken.  The  rate  of  steaming  performed  was  upwards  of  ten  miles  an 
bour.t 

BBN6AL.^B0MBAT. 

Economical  application  of  the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  Coal  imported 
jfrom  Europe, — A  contributor  of  a  valuable  summary  of  Indian  intelligence 
in  the  Bombay  Times,  October,  1840,  shows  that  after  numerous  trials  and 
many  fiiilures,  the  use  of  small  waste  coal  was  at  length  successfully  prac- 
tised at  Calcutta. 

The  editor  of  the  Bombay  Times  adds,  "  It  is  not  generally  known,  that 
out  of  the  whole  of  the  coal  imported  at  Bombay  for  the  use  of  (he  Com- 
pany's steamers,  at  the  rate  of  about  20  rupees,=B.£2  per  ton,  not  more  than 
one  half  ever  reaches  the  furnace  fire  of  the  engine.  That  portion,  there- 
fore, which  does  so,  costs  40  rupees,«i;^4,«a$  19.36  per  ton ;  the  other  half 
being  ground  to  dust,  fallen  to  pieces,  or  otherwise  rendered  unserviceable. 
There  is  at  this  moment  in  Bombay,  some  1500  tons  of  coal  dust,  winch 
has  cost  the  Company  about  ^^3,000  sterling,  and  is  of  no  earthly  use,  so  far 
as  is  known,  of  which  the  marine  store-keeper  would  be  very  glad  to  be 
relieved."t 

Prepared  Fuel. — The  editor  suggests  the  adaptation  of  this  coal  dust  as 
a  fuel  for  various  useful  purposes,  such  as  the  burning  in  limekilns,  brick- 
kilns, or  tile-works ;  and  saving  the  expensive  firewood  and  other  fuel 
employed  by  the  natives.  A  thousand  or  two  tons  of  coal  dust,  which  was 
probably  the  annual  amount  wasted,  if  properly  prepared,  as  in  the  manner 
of  South  Wales,  of  China,  of  Holland,  and  even  in  Calcutta,  could  not  fail 
to  benefit  the  community  and  cheapen  production. 

^  Mining  Joarnal  from  the  Indian  Nswt,  Jaamrr  31 »  1846.  t  Bombay  Timea,  1839. 

I  Mining  Jottrnal,  Vol.  X.  p.  406» 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OP  COAL  AND  WOOD  FOR  FUEL. 

Burdwan  Codt^  its  adaptation  to  Steam  Natngatton^^^Thete  are  fouf 
iron  8teamboat8»  drawing  not  more  than  thirty  inches^  employed  in  the 
navigtdon  of  the  Ganges;  and  which  use  the  Burdwan  coal  only.  They 
consume  about  ten  lbs.  of  this  coal  per  horse  power ;  and  carqr  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  roaunds.  The  contmctors  have  their  coal  in  depdts  on 
shore,  and  send  it  in  boats  to  the  steamers  when  they  cannot  lay  alongside 
the  bank.  This  coal  is  taken  by  weight,  and  one  hour  is  allowed  for  the 
delivery  of  one  hundred  mawMls.  WoodMi  steamboals.  would  be  very 
inefficient  upon  the  Indian  rivers** 

A  series  of  experiments  were  entered  into  by  Captain*  Johnacm,  R.  N,,  to 
determine  the  relative  values  of  the  best  wood,  and  of  coal,  in  the  sleatBcra 
on  the  Ganges.  The  result  was,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  latter  fud.  It 
required  15i  maunds  of  wood  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  steam  as  9^ 
maunds  of  mineral  fuel :  but,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  steam,  provided 
by  the  consumption  of  wood,  to  perform  the  same  distance,  ooe-sixth  more 
of  time  was  occupied ;  a  detention  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  internal 
steam  navigation.! 

Several  experiments  with  the  tndus  steamer  were  made  by  Lieutenant 
Wood,  Indian  Navy,  to  aseertain  the  relative  eapability  of  wood  and  ooal 
fuel.  A  variety  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  wood  were  tried.  With  the 
very  best  description  of  wood,  the  furnaces  weie  replenished  once  in  seven 
minutes :  with  coal,  not  of  good  quality,  every  fifteen  minutes.  This  gen« 
tleman  ascertained  that  coal  has  an  advantage  over  wood  fuel,  in  something 
more  than  the  proportion  of  two  to  one :  and  when  the  superior  performance 
of  machinery  driven  by  coal  was  taken  into  account,  it  appeared  doubtful 
which  was  the  more  economical  pfan  to  navigate  the  Indus,  with  coal 
brought  from  England,  or  with  the  jungle  now  growing  on  the  banks  of  thai 
river.}  The  question,  which  in  1836  was  simply  one  of  expense,  has  been 
since  set  at  rest  by  the  satisfactory  discovery  of  abundance  of  excellent  coal 
upon  the  very  banks  of  the  Indus  itself. 

A  great  part  of  the  steam  navy  of  the  East  India  Company  consists  of  iron 
vessels,  twenty-five  of  which  were  not  long  since  in  use  in  India,  and  the 
number  is  increasing.  Several  of  them  are  well  known  from  the  con- 
spicuous part  which  Uiose  vessels  performed  in  the  war  with  China. 

The  first  cost  of  iron  vessels  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  timber-built 
vessels;  they  possess  greater  durability ;  and  after  years  of  constant  employ- 
ment, are  as  sound  and  as  clean  as  when  first  built^ 

A  statement  has  been  published,  showing  the  numbei  and  tonnage. of 
steam  vessels  in  service  and  building  belonging  to  a  single  company  in 
India — "  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Sleam  Navigation  Company ;"  amount- 
ing to  twenty-seven  steam  ships,  of  an  aggregate  of  28,300  tons,  and  9,910 
horse  power;  a  fleet,  it  has  been  remarked,  which  is  far  superior  to  the 
Royal  Steam  Navy  of  the  largest  maritime  power  of  Continental  Europe. 

*  Remarki  on  the  Iron  8t6«mboati  of  the  Gangei,  bjr  their  CoiiipUoUec»  LieateBant 
Johnton,  R.  N. 
t  Report  of  Captain  Johnaon  on  the  relaUve  valoe  of  wood  and  eoal,  on  the  OangM. 
X  Report  on  the  river  Indua,  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  IndiM  Ktvyt 
$  Porter'a  Progreaa  of  the  Nation,  Vol.  III.  1843. 
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The  following  details  are  partly  founded  on  Mr.  Anated'a  pamphlet  on 
the  coal-fields  of  India,  and  partly  from  a  variety  of  other  sources,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned. 
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TURKESTAN,  OR  INDEPENDENT  TARTARY, 

(CENTRAL  ASIA.) 

ORSAT  BOKHARA,  OR  BUCHARIA. 

Kingdom  ofBalkh,  or  Baetria. — Ita  chief  city,  of  the  same  name,  « the 
mother  of  cities/'  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Baetria^  and 
the  rival  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

At  Kobal,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oxus,  coal  viras  procared  by  Dr.  Lord, 
in  1842. 

Coal  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Tartary. 

Brown  coal  also  exists  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
country. 
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KHOKAN,  OR  FERGHANA. 

This  is  an  independent  Khanat  of  Turkestan,  north  of  Bokhara. 

This  mountainous  region  contains,  among  other  minerals,  coal,  the  use 
of  which  has  heen  long  known  in  Khokan,  since  Abulfeda  speaks  of 
'*  stones  that  flame  and  burn,"  being  found  there^  This  important  mineral 
may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  civilizing 
this,  at  present,  semi-barbarous  region.* 


NORTHERN  HINDOOSTAN. 

Province  of  Cashmere. — In  the  dominion  of  the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab ; 
extending  northward  along  the  Indus,  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
and  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  coal  in  this  province. 

At  various  places  jets  of  inflammable  gas  escape  from  the  ground,  and 
spontaneously  ignite.  Like  similar  springs  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  they 
are  considered  peculiarly  hdy,  and  temples  are  built  over  them. 

These  springs  are  only  adverted  to  here,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  pro* 
bable  continuation  of  the  vast  zone  or  range  of  tertiary  lignites  with  petro- 
leum,  which  may  be  traced  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  Himalaya  chain ; 
and  which  may  probably  be  hereafter  traced  with  few  important  intervals 
from  Europe  on  the  west,  to  the  Birman  Empire  on  the  ( 
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Province  of  Ava.^^Banlcs  of  the  Irawadi  River, — In  numerous  places, 
between  Prome  and  Ava, — that  is,  between  N.  lat.  IQ*'  and  22^,  Mr.  Craw* 
ford  found  beds  of  brown  coal,  and  wells  of  petroleum ;  co-extensive  with 
a  tertiary  clay  formation. 

*  MoCnllocb,  Vol.  U.  .      ' 


These  weHs  have  been  funk  to  the  depih  o(2ff7  feet* 

The  ^  moonUin  coal"  of  Ara  yields  a  coke  of  middliag  qoalHy,  bat  of 
verj  little  density.    Probably,  this  is  brown  cosJ  also. 

SiHcified  and  calcareous  wood  of  Ava. — Fossil  trees  were  traced  bf  Mr. 
Crawford,  fire  hundred  miles  along  the  course  of  the  Irawadi  river.  In 
accordance  with  Dr.  Buckland's  riews,  at  the  period  of  his  describing  these 
remains,  they  were  pronounced  **  tertiary."  In  common  with  the  nameroos 
bones  of  mammalia,  they  certainly  repose  upon  lertiary  rocks,  resemUiDg 
the  ealeaire  grossier,  the  London  clay,  and  the  plastic  clay  beds.  Tbe 
wood  mostly  consists  of  portions  of  large  trees,  both  monocotyledoooos  and 
dicotyledonous.  It  was  observed  by  Dr.  Buckland,  that  a  singular  dream- 
stance  attended  these  vegetable  fossils;  for  that  all  the  monocotyledoooas 
plants  were  agatised,  while  most  of  the  dicotyledonous  remains  were  in  the 
state  of  carbonate  of  lime.  « 

Amber  exisU  in  Ava :  described  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  in  1835. 


PROVINCE  OF  PEGU.— RANGOON  OR  RAINANGHONG. 

Naphtha  WeUs. — At  about  ei^ty  hours'  journey  north-east  of  Pegn  are 
one  hundred  and  eighty  naphtha  wells ;  three  hundred  and  forty  others  are 
situated  about  four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-east.  This  substance  is  bomed 
in  lamps,  and  used  for  painting  the  timbem  of  booses  and  the  bottoos  of 
boats  and  ships,  which  it  pnHeou  from  rot,  and  the  attacks  of  wonns.  The 
gross  amount  of  oil  annually  obtained  &om  the  ^we  hundred  and  twenty 
registered  wells,  is  about  a  hundred  thousand  tons,  or  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  hogsheads.  It  gives  rise  to  an  in^Kvtant  busiDesBjt  and 
amounts  in  value  to  ;^  170,290  sterling.} 

Above  Prome,  petroleum  is  obtained  in  large  quantities.  The  wells  are 
about  two  miles  from  the  Irawadi ;  piroduce  each  a  daily  average  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons^  which  sells  on  the  spot  for  about  li.  and  M  pe| 
cwt  Tbe  gross  annual  produce  is  about  eighty  millions  of  pounds,  and 
might  be  greatly  incroased.  Goal  is  said  to  l»ve  been  met  with  in  various 
spots— probably  wood  coaL§ 

Mr.  Coxe  estimates  the  produce  of  the  naphtha  springs  of  Rangoon  at 
92,761  tons  per  annum. 

Tertiary  Coa/.^The  hill  in  which  the  five  hundred  and  twenty  petro- 
leum pits  occur,  contains  much  coal,  at  Yananghoong  or  Rainanghong,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irawadi  or  Erawaddy  river.  The  naphtha  springs  issae 
from  a  pale  blue  clay,  saturated  with  the  oil,  and  resting  upon  roofing  slate. 

Under  this  slate  is  the  coal  before  mentioned,  containing  much  pyrites. 

Each  spring  yields,  annually,  173  casks,  of  950  pounds  each.l 

*  Mr.  Crawford  and  Dr.  BacUind,  in  Traas.  Geol.  Society  of  London,  1838,  9d  Miiei) 
Vol.  11. 

t  Article  in  BtTining  Jnamil,  March  11,  1887. 

X  Alltn'a  Manual  of  Mineralogy.  %  McCalloch'a  Birmaa  Enpg«- 

11  DietioBaryofCoanerce,McCaUoo]||  alaoUro**  Dictionary  of  Arta  and  Bbouiacusv, 
p.8S5, 
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BIRMAH. 

NORTHRRir  CHINfiSfi  FROVINCSB  OF  BIRMAH. 

Jimber  is  worked  here  by  the  Chinese,  and  doubtfess  wood<x>a].  Amber 
ie  found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  Valley  of  Hakong,  an  extensive  {daia, 
fifty  tai^iles  long,  add  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  miles  wide,  apparently  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  lake.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  the  great  amount  of  gold  «nd 
silver  which  is  annually  procured  there. 

CASSAT,  EATHEE,  OR  MUNNEEPOOR  (MANIPUR). 

Coal,  thought  to  resemble  the  Sylhet  coal  or  brown  coal,  is  said  to  occur 
in  Munneepoor,  to  which  place  Mr.  Jones  states  he  had  traced  it  from 
Sylhet.* 


FARTHER    INDIA. 

BRITISH  PROVINCES  OF  TENA88ERIM. 

Mergui  IsUtnd,  Bay  of  Bengal^  in  about  12°  north  latitude,  near  the  Is/il- 
01115  of  Krau,  and  Ptnimula  of  Malay. 

We  have  seen  a  report  of  Dr.  Hutchinson  on  the  coal-fields  lately  disco- 
vered on  this  island.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mining  Journal,  Vol.  XL, 
p.  15  and  28. 

Lieut  Hutchinson  was  employed  in  184Q,  in  sinking  shafts,  and  making 
tram  roads,  at  the  coal  mines. 

fiy  advices,  received  in  April  1841,  it  appears  that  a  large  vessel,  the 
Clarendon,  was  employed  to  convey  the  coal  from  Mergui  to  Sincapore, 
and  that  it  was  fully  expected  to  answer. 

The  extensive  coal  beds  here  have  acquired  an  additional  value  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  a  rich  bedof  iron  ore  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. This  ore  is  found  on  the  surface,  and  requires  no  expense  of 
mining.f 

WEST  COAST  OF  TENASSERIM. 

Professor  Royle  states  that,  in  addition  to  their  abundlEint  products  of  tin 
and  iron,  the  British  provinces  of  Tenasserim  contain  coal.j: 

This  district  has  become  important,  from  its  near  vicinity  to  British  India. 
The  coal  is  probably  a  lignite. 

Four  localities  are  known  here.  One  of  the  beds  is  favourably  spoken  of, 
under  the  name  of  Cannel  coal.^ 

*  Mr.  Jonet  in  Asiatie  Researches. 

t  Mining  Jooraal,froni  the  Maalmein  Chronicle,  Jan.  9,  1841. 
I  Proceedings  of  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  IV.  No.  94. 
i  Ansted's  Report,  1846. 
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PBOVI5CE  OF  ASJLCAn,  FORMERLY  PART  OF  THE  BIRIIAK  EMPIRE. 

Bituminous  CoaL — The  apecifie  gnvitj  of  this  coal  is  1.306l  Carbctn, 
33.00;  Volatile  matter,  66.40 ;  Ashes,  60;  total,  100. 

Coal  has  been  worked  at  ibar  localities ;  one  of  which  promises  to  beeome 
valoable.  Aaocher  has  been  the  sabject  of  a  report  firom  Mr.  Princeps,  who 
states  it  as  an  admirable  coal  for  gas.  The  whole  is,  lioirefer,  of  the  tier- 
tiaiy  period.  Elereo  beds  are  now  known ;  they  are  thin,  and  have  a  neariy 
f  ertiod  position. 

RAMREE  ISLAITD. 

North  latitude  19^,  oo  the  Birman  coast.  A  large  qnantitj  of  good  coal 
was  brought  by  the  Amherst  steamer,  in  1841,  from  this  ishnd.  It  was 
worked  out  of  two  mines  there,  and  other  coal  beds  hare  been  tiacecLt 
Perhaps  brown  coal. 


MALAY. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1647,  was  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Loodoo, 
**  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  coal  on  one  of  the  islands  near  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninftola,"  by  J.  R.  Logan,  Esq. 

The  coal  has  been  found  by  a  Penang  Siamese,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Island  Junk,  Ceylon,  north  latitude  8°,  well  known  for  its  tiiL  It  is 
described  as  of  a  black  or  brownish-black  colour ;  burning  with  a  clear 
flame,  and  is  highly  bituminous.  One  seam  is  three  feet  thick.  The  dis- 
coverer ofiers  to  import  it  into  Penang  at  12s.  6dl  per  ton.  It  occurs  near 
the  bank  of  a  river,  at  200  or  300  feet  only  from  its  mouth. 


MALAYAN   PENINSULA. 

THE  PERAK  COUNTRY, 

Commencing  about  4^  south  latitude.  Capt  Lowe  states  that  this  region, 
so  rich  in  gold  and  tin,  iron  and  antimony,  according  to  reports  of  the  natives, 

*  Colonial  Statittici  of  the  Britiih  Empire,  Martin,  p.  367. 

t  Indie  Re?tew.  It  is  ■cereel/  neeeteery  to  obeetve,  that  in  the  nil\|orit7  of  the  localitiee 
of  mppofed  coal  list  cited,  we  have  no  aothoritj  for  their  geological  age  ;  btit  we  have  rea- 
eon  to  think  they  chiefly,  if  not  all,  belong  to  the  lignite  claft. 
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contains  coal  in  the  interior.  The  difficulty  of  making  researches  in  this 
wild,  yet  beautiful  country,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  geologist  and  the  min- 
eralogist from  examining  it  with  the  care  it  deserves.  Were  European  sci- 
entific men  permitted  to  explore  this  rich  and  imperfecdy  known  mineral 
region,  we  might  expect  to  derive  interesting  results  from  their  labours.  The 
jealousy  shown  by  the  Siamese  has  hither  prevented  almost  all  observation.* 

NIOOBAR  ISLANDS, 

Formerly  occupied  by  the  Danes,  but  long  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  cUmate.  In  1846,  it  was  visited  by  a  Danish  ship  of 
war,  engaged  in  a  scientific  and  exploring  expedition.  A  party  of  scientific 
gentlemen,  naturalists,  mineralogists,  geologists,  &c.,  were  landed  and 
remained  here  several  weeks,  exploring  these  long  neglected  islands. 
Among  other  matters  of  interest,  the  geologists  were  successful  in  discover- 
ing beds  of  coal. 

SUMATRA, 

In  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  situated  beneath  the  equator.  Brown  coal 
and  bituminous  wood  is  met  with,  and  probably  older  or  true  coal.t 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Sumatra,  merely  observes,  that  "  coal  is 
mostly  washed  down  by  the  floods,  and  is  collected  in  several  parts,  [between 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  south  latitude,]  particularly  at  Kattaun,  Ayer- 
ram-mi,  and  Bencoolen.  It  is  light  and  not  very  good;  but  I  am  informed 
this  is  the  case  with  all  coal  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  as  the 
veins  are  observed  to  run  in  an  inclined  direction,  until  the  pits  have  some 
depth,  the  fossil  must  be  of  an  indifferent  quality."| 

Naphtha  is  one  of  the  mineral  products  of  Sumatra. 

BORNEO, 

Called  Bruni  by  the  natives.  A  coal  formation,  probably  a  superior  de- 
scription of  brown  coal,  is  now  known  to  exist  on  Pub  Cheomin,  or  Chert' 
min,  or  Mirror  Island,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Borneo  river.  This  coal 
extends  along  the  coast,  and  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  also  takes  a  direc- 
tion inland.  We  are  assured,  in  fact,  that  the  coast  presents  a  naked  sur- 
fact  of  coal 

Mountains  of  coal,  or  rather  containing  coal,  are  described  by  intelligent 
natives,  [Nakhodas,]  who  say  that  hundreds  of  ships  might  be  laden  with  it. 
This  information  is  regarded  as  of  considerable  importance,  in  respect  to  its 
facilitating  the  steam  navigation  of  the  China  seas. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Jay,  on  the  geology  of  Borneo  proper,  has 
appeared  in  the  Geological  Transactions  of  I^ndon. 

In  April,  1845,  an  English  war  steamer  visited  Borneo,  with  a  special 
agent  of  the  dueen  of  England,  who  had  purchased  the  exclusive  right  to 
all  the  coal  within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  Immense  beds  of  coal  are 
known  to  exist  in  this  part  of  the  island ;  which,  in  course  of  time,  must  ren- 
der incalculable  benefit  to  commerce,  when  steam,  already  an  important  aux- 
iliary, becomes  a  chief  agent  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.§ 

Batal  Apig,  on  the  south  of  Borneo,  an  extensive  bed  of  coal  discovered 
in  1846. 

*  Aiiitic  RetMrchet,  Vol.  XVIII.  t  Allaa'i  Minenlogy,  p.  394. 

X  Miraden'f  History  of  Samairi,  1811,  p.  28. 

%  Letter  from  m  United  BUtes  oficer,  dated  "  CoMt  of  Borneo,  April  9th,  1845.'' 


lAgmHe  IB  alio  Ibmid  by  tfie  mtires,  iiAedded  in  eandstone,  in  a  deep 
ravine,  not  far  from  Borneo  citj.  Thia  bed  of  biown  coal  k  moie  than  six 
ieet  thick.* 

ISLAIVD  OF  LASUAN, 

Now  one  of  the  posseasions  of  Great  Britain.  Bitnminoaa  coal  was  dis- 
covered here  in  1846.  On  the  adjoining  and  opposite  coast  of  Borneo, 
extensive  coal  deposits  were  previously  known  to  exist  Thesis  were  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Brooke,  as  rajah.  Their  advantages  now  promise  to  be 
superseded  by  another  of  greater  magnitude,  in  the  discovery  of  a  large  bed 
of  coal  on  the  island  of  Labuan.  Our  knowledge  of  this  interestmg  fact  is 
due  to  the  investigations  of  Lieut  Heath,  commander  of  the  Wolf  The 
seam  commences  at  a  distance  of  334  yards  from  the  beach ;  and,  what  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  it  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  a  bay  where  there  is  good 
anchorage  and  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  allow  steamers,  of  moderate 
draught,  to  proceed  dose  in  shore.  Much  care  was  bestowed  in  ascertaining 
its  direction,  and  it  was  observed  at  seven  different  places;  the  thickness 
being  mostly  twelve  feet.  In  the  trials  made  as  to  the  combustion  of  this 
coal,  it  was  estimated  as  about  equal  to  Newcastle,  as  regards  heat  and  flame, 
but  its  combustion  was  more  rspid-t 


EAST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

PHILLIPINE  ISLANDS— LUCON  OE  LUZON,  kc. 

Captain  Wilkes,  commander  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition,  in 
1842,  visited  this  Island,  and  at  Manilla  obtained  some  information  respect- 
ing the  existence  of  bituminous  coal,  on  the  northern  peninsula.  He  states 
that,  so  far  as  the  observations  and  information  of  the  exploring  party 
extended,  the  whole  of  the  Phillipine  Islands  partake  of  a  mixed  geological 
character,  consisting  of  granitic,  secondary,  and  tertiary  formations,  among 
the  mineral  products  of  which  coal  is  frequent.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
coal  beds  form  part  of  the  cliflb  along  the  shore,  while  iron,  gold,  lead,  rock- 
salt  and  copper  prevail  in  the  mountains. 

The  coal,  Captain  Wilkes  observes,  is  deemed  of  value.  It  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  bituminous  coal  of  America ;  possesses  a  bright  lustre, 
and  appears  free  from  all  woody  texture  when  fractured.  It  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  sandstone,  which  contains  many  fossils. 

Lignites  in  Ttifa, — ^The  country  around  Manilla  is  composed  of  tufa, 
which  is  employed  as  a  common  building  material,  and  contains  impressions 
of  plants,  with  petrified  woods  of  the  recent  species,  including  palms.} 

JcmuL — Coal  is*  said  to  abound. 

*  Tram.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  April,  1840.    Alto  Proeeedingi,  Tol.  lH.  p.S91. 

t  Cbamberi*  Edioburgh  Joornal,  April  17, 1847. 

X  NarretiTO  of  tho  United  Sutot  Explorioff  Expedition,  Tol.  V.  p.  188, 1845. 
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SIBERIA. 

OURAL  OR  URAL  MOUNTAHra,  EAST  SIDE. 

Lignites^  with  amber,  were  discovered,  or  rather  were  investigated  here 
by  M.  Humboldt.  These  he  decides  to  be  older  than  the  bones  of  the 
elephants  enveloped  in  the  adjacent  auriferous  sands. 

Amber  is  also  found  in  a  lignite  formation,  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Jerissey,  in  Siberia. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  liver  Viliui,  one  of  the  principal  western  tributaries 
of  the  Lena,  there  are  said  to  be  mines  of  coal ;  an  article  which,  as  wood 
is  hardly  to  be  got  so  far  to  the  northward,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  when 
steam  is  introduced  on  the  Lena.* 

BARNAOUIL. 

This  town  is  the  great  depot  of  all  the  gold  which  is  found  in  Siberiat 
east  of  the  Ural.  The  forests  in  the  vicinity  are  much  despoiled  of  their 
timber,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  quantities  of  wood  required  for  the 
furnaces.  Eighty  thousand  cubic  fathoms  are  annually  burned  at  these 
works.  Here  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen  smelting  furnaces,  twelve  large 
open  hearths,  twelve  refining  fumaces^five  furnaces  for  copper,  and  fourteen 
calcining  ovens. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  measures  of  coal,  each  containing  twenty 
poods,  and  400,000  poods  more,  are  annually  consumed  at  these  w6rks.t 

TOBOLSK. 

Although  richly  abounding  with  the  precious  metals,  particularly  along 
the  Altai  Mountain  range,  bordering  upon  China,  coal  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  discovered.  The  want  both  of  firewood  and  coal  in  this  vast 
range,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  smelting  of  the  metallic  ores  of  southern 
Russia^  and  prevents  the  increase  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines. 


CHINA. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE— TCHINA,  [Matay,]  CHINE,  [Fr.] 

CodlrjUlds.'^yLx.  Williams,  who  is  our  latest  authority  [1848]  estimates, 
with  McCulloch,  the  eighteen  provinces  which  form  China  Proper,  at  about 
1,348,870  square  miles,  and  with  the  entire  provinces,  at  3,000,000  square 

*  0?er)tnd  Joaroey  round  the  World,  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  Phtla.,  1847,  p.  148. 
t  Recollections  of  Russia,  by  C.  H.  Cotterell,  London,  1842,  p.  208. 
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miles.  The  census  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  taken  in  18 12»  shows  thai 
there  were  then  302,447,183  persons.  The  population  is  now  above  four 
hundred  millions. 

A  Russian  officer,  in  a  sketch  of  the  environs  of  Pekin  [1840],  states 
that  the  western  mountain  range  contains  coal  in  such  abundance,  that  a 
space  of  half  a  league  cannot  b^  traversed. without  meeting  with  rich  strata. 
But  the  art  of  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy  among  the  Chinese ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  coal  is  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  capiuil.  It  is  probable  that 
coal  was  discovered  in  China  long  before  it  was  known  in  the  western  world.* 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  noble  Venetian,  in  his 
description  of  China,  observes  that  **  through  the  whole  province  of  Catha j^ 
certain  black  stones  are  dug  out  of  the  mountains,  which,  being  put  in  the 
fire,  bum  like  wood ;  and,  when  kindled,  they  continue  bummg  a  long  time  ; 
in  so  much,  that  if  they  are  lighted  in  the  evening,  the  fire  will  keep  alive 
during  the  wh(^e  night.  Many  use  these  stones,  although  they  have  plenty 
of  wood,  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  stones  being  lery  great."t 

But  we  have  other  evidence  of  tlie  knowledge  of  this  substance  as  far 
back  as  the  eighth  century.  The  missionaries  inform  us  that  coal  is  so 
abundant  in  every  province  of  China,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  country  of  the 
world  in  which  it  is  so  common.l  The  provinces  of  the  north,  in  particular, 
contain  immense  bodies  of  coal. 

Father  Semedo,  two  centuries  ago,  relates  of  the  Chinese  domestic  estab- 
lishments,— ^"In  lieu  of  wood,  they  commonly  employ  a  species  of  stones; 
not  small,  as  in  some  of  onr  provinces,  but  of  considerable  size.  The  mines 
from  whence  they  draw  this  material,  which  burns  so  easily^  [it  is  our 
coal,]  are  almost  inexhaustible.  In  some  places,  as  in  Pekin,  they  know 
so  well  how  to  prepare  it,  that  the  fire  is  never  extinguished,  night  or  day." 

Father  Trigault  sa^s  also, — '*  For  fuel,  the  kingdom  furnishes  not  only 
wood,  charcoal,  reeds  land  stubble,  but  they  have  a  sort  of  bitumen,  such  as 
that  which  is  mined  in  the  J^w.  Countries,  principally  in  the  bishopric  of 
Li^ge.  It  is  best  and  naost.  abundant  in  the  provinces  of  the  north.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where,  extending  ever  a  gieat  space, 
its  use  is  rendered  universal ;  and  by  the  moderation  of  its  price,  is  shown 
to  be  so  copipus  that  it  furnishes  a  combustible  to  the  poorest  peoon."^ 

Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  the  mountains  of  the  provinces  Shansi  and  Chihli 
supply  large  quantities  of  coal,  and  that  many  boats  find  constant  employment 
in  bringing  a  coarse  anthracite  from  Kaichan,  in  Liautung,  to  Tientsin. 
One  looQlity  of  the  coal  in  Liautung,  is  about  Lat  39^  10'  N.,  and  Long. 
12P  25'  £.  *'  Several  kinds,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  are  seen  in 
the  marls  at  the  north ;  and  coal-dust  and  refuse  is  mixed  with  a  little 
moistened  clay,  at  Pekin,  and  made  into  cakes  for  the  fires  of  the  poor. 
That  which  is  brought  to  Canton  is  hard,  and  leaves  a  large  proportion  of 
ashes  aAer  combustion.  During  ignition,  it  throws  off  a  suffocating  sulphure- 
ous smoke,  which  prevents  the  natives  from  using  it  for  cooking.  It  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  co|^peras/'|] 

The  quays  at  Nankin  are  stored*  with  the  finest  native  coal.  We  have  yet 
to  ascertain  whether  this  coal  is  derived  fcom  a  central  ridtge  in  that  wide 

•  Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh. 

t  Mi  rent  Paulna,  Venetos.  pMrchai»8  Pilgrim,  Vol.  III.  p.  88. 

t  NarrAtiv^  of  tbo  Route  of  tiw  Dkutcb  EMt  India  Company*!  £>Bbaaif  hi  Chiam»  tome  %, 
p.  171,  3,  4. 
^  Histoire  UnjTerfelle  do  la  Chine,  p.  30;  LeP.  Semedo. 
U  The  Middle  Kingdom  of  the  Chine  te  Empire,  bj  S.  W.  Williama^  1848,  Vol.  I.  p.  S4^. 
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coimliy»  or  wfaeiliker  it  be  broogbt  from  the  nine  soarce  as  lappliei  tbe  city 
ofPekin.     . 

At  the  mouth  ot  the  Pei">ha»  the  river  that  descends  from  Pdcin  into  the 
^ulf  of  Pe-tchee-lee,  the  coal  used  there  was  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pekin.  Mr.  Abel  observed  that  it  contained  very  little  bitumen,  and 
resembled  plumbago  rather  than  coal,  and  evidently  was  anthracite.* 

Daring  the  passage  of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  in  the  interior,  between 
the  Lake  Po-yang-how  and  Canton,  ooal  was  frequently  obsenred.  Near  this 
lake  pits,  like  wdls,  had  been  sunk,  to  obtain  that  fud,  which  had  the  cha- 
racters of  Bovey  coaLf  Coal  was  abundantly  offered  for  sale^in  the  different 
cities  through  which  the  embaasgr.  passed,  and  the  hosts  were  largely  supplied 
with  it. 

In  approaching  Canton,  near  Chaou-Cho^ibo,  coal  was  observed  stratified 
with  slate,  and  in  the  vioinity  of  red  sandstone ;  it  contained  sulphur. 

South  of  Nankin,  the  coals  seen  in  the  towna  on  tbe  Yang^^'kkmg 
river,  resembled  cawiel  c(Md ;  while  that  in  the  province  of  Pe-tcke-lee^  as 
we  have  before  stated^  was  a  species  of  graphite. 

We  have,  therefore^  evideuee  that,  amongst  other  varieties^  there  exists 
tertiary  or  brown  coal ;  bitominoua  coial  of  Tarious  kinds,  cannel  coal,  and 
anthracite ;  all  of  which  for  ages  have  been  in  common  use  in  this  remark* 
able  country,  employed  lor  every  domestic  purpose  known  to  ciTilized 
nations,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  other  metals. 


Whether  the  Chinese  have  adopted  the  principle  of  lighting  their  houses 
or  towns  with  gas,  artificially  prepared  firom  bituminoua  coal,  we  know  not* 
But  in  this  vast  country  it  is  certain  that  there  are  gaseous  exhalations,  or 
natural  gas  vents  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  numerous  others  which  have 
been  artificially  produced,  and  which  have  been  burning  for  centuriesi  and 
are  turned  to  economical  account4 

A  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  furnishes  some 
details  whereby  we  ascertain  that  if  the  Chinese  are  not  manufacturers  of 
gas,  they  are,  nevertheless,  gas  employers  and  consumers,  on  a  large  scale ; 
and  have  evidently  been  so,  ages  before  the  knowledge  of  ita  application 
was  acquired  by  Europeans, 

The  process  is  the  following.  Beds  of  coal,  though  at  a  great  depth,  are 
frequently  pierced  by  tbe  borers  for  salt  water^  and  from  the  wells  thus 
made,  the  inflammable  vapour  springs  up»  It  sometimes  appears  a  jet  of 
fire,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  hjgh;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tbsee* 
Lieon-Teing,  the  salt  works  were  formerly  heated  and  lighted,  by  means  of 
these  fountains  of  fire« 

Bamboo  pipes  carry  the  gis  from  the  spring  to  the  place  where  it  is 
intended  to  be  consumed.  These  tubes  are  terminated  by  other  tubes  dT 
pipe  clay,  to  prevent  their  being  burnt  A  single  well  heats  more  than 
three  hundred  kettles.  The  fire,  thiis  obtained,  ia  said  to  be  so  exceedingly 
brisk,  that  the  cauldrons  are  rendered  useless  in  a  few  months.  We  presume 
this  process  refers  to  the  boiling  and  evaporation  of  aalt,  in  the  pans  or 
kettles,  through  the  agency  of  the  fire  thus  acquired  from  the  ignkion  of 
the  gas. 

For  the  purpose  of  illumination,  other  bamboo  tubes  conduct  the  gas, 
intended  for  lighting  the  streets,  and  into  the  large  apartments  and  kitchens. 

*  AbePi  Joaniey  in  China,  p.  71.  t  EHii'  StDbuty,  Vol.  11.  p.  107« 

X  History  of  Foitil  Fael,  p.  406. 


Tbui^  Dttore  preflenlB,  in  tbeie  positioos,  •  eomplete  efltaUiflbncnt  of  gis 
ligbU  As  the  whole  of  the  gas  cannot  be  consumed,  the  excess  is  eoo- 
ducted  beyond  the  limiu  of  the  silt  works,  and  there  fomn  sepante  diiffl- 
nejs  or  colamns  of  flame.* 

We  derive  a  corroboration  of  these  and  similar  details  from  the  work  of 
AL  6.  Paotbier  on  China.  **  There  exists,"  he  states,  **  in  China  wSs  m 
piis  ofjirt,  [Ho-tsing,]  which  descend  to  considerable  depths,  jiddiiig  in- 
flammable gas,  which  is  economically  employed  in  sah  boiling. 

"  This  phenomenon,  which  Aristotle  says  existed  in  Persia,  in  the  cares 
where  the  ancient  sovereigns  caosed  their  food  to  be  cooked,  is  cooudoo  in 
certain  provinces  of  China,  where  it  is  employed  very  advantageooslj  in 
economic  oses.  We  are  astonished,  above  all,  at  the  means  which  the 
Chinese  have  acquired,  to  avail  themselves  of  these  immense  mines  of  rab- 
terranean  fire,  or  fiwsil  fire,  as  they  prefer  to  call  it,  of  which  a  single  spark 
reveals  the  existence.  We  find  mention  of  theiii  m  the  poetry  of  the  cele- 
brated Toufiu,  the  Chinese  poet,  who  lived  under  the  Tlumg,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era."t  Father  Semedo,  mentioDed 
them  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  Hisioirt  wnverseBe  deh  Ckmt, 
where  he  says,  ^  As  we  have  wells  of  water  in  Europe,  so  they  have  tbem  of 
fire  in  China,  for  the  services  of  the  honees;  for,  havnig  beneath  them  mines 
of  sulphur,  which  are  already  lighted,  they  have  only  to  make  a  small  open- 
ing from  whence  iasaes  heat  enough  to  cook  whatever  they  wish."! 

M.  Imbert  speaks  also  of  jmUs  de  feu  at  Ou-tong^Kiao,  nesr  Kiating,  in 
the  department  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Sse  [or  Szii>1  tehottin 
[the  four  rivers,]  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  belonging  to  the  chains 
of  Thibet,  at  1  iV  1 1'  longitude,  and  W"  33'  north  latitude.  We  think  that 
these  details  are  too  interesting  not  to  be  quoted  here. 

**  There  are,"  says  he,  **  some  ten  thousand  of  these  springs,  or  artificial 
brine  pits,  in  a  space  about  ten  lesgues  long  and  four  or  five  leagues  broad. 
The  Chinese  effect  the  boring  of  these  pits  with  time  and  extreme  patience; 

Jet  with  less  expense  than  with  us.  They  have  not  the  art  of  working  rocks 
y  mining;  yet  all  the  pits  are  constructed  in  the  rock.  These  pits  are 
commonly  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  French  feet  deep,^  and  are  onlj 
five,  or  at  the  most,  six  inches  in  diameter.  These  little  wells  or  tub^  are 
perpendicular,  and  as  polished  as  glass.  Sometimes,  the  entire  depth  is  not 
continued  in  solid  rock,  but  the  workmen  encounter  beds  of  shale,  coal,&c; 
then  the  operation  becomes  more  difficult,  and  sometimes  fruitleM;  for  as 
these  substances  do  not  offer  a  uniform  resistance,  it  sometimes  occnrs  that 
the  shafts  lose  their  perpendicularity ;  but  these  are  rare  cases.  When  the 
rock  is  favourable,  they  advance  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  in  the  twentj-four 
hours.  It  requires  at  least  three  years  to  sink  one  pit"  The  mode  of  pumping 
up  the  water  is  extremely  simple,  yet  laborious;  being  effected  chiefly  hj 
manual  labour.  This  water  is  very  briny;  giring,  by  evaporation,  a  fiAh  or 
more,  and  sometimes  one-fourth,  of  salt 

The  air  which  escapes  fiom  these  pits  is  very  inflammable.  If  a  torch  is 
presented  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  the  gas  ignites,  with  a  great  column  <h 
fire,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  exploding  with  the  rapidity  of 
powder.ll    The  writer  go^  on  to  detail  the  manner  of  its  application  to  the 

•  Edinbargh  Phil.  Joaraal,  1839.  t  L'UsWen.  Chioe,  pw  M.  6.  Puthier,  p.  16. 

t  Semedo,  Hittoira  d«  k  Chioe,  p.  SO. 
(The  French  foot  ii  1  foot  1.15  inch,  Engliih. 
H  The  Chinete,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  have  a  great  dread  of  thia 
beUeving  it  to  be  « le  fen  de  I'iafer;'*  literally,  heU-(»e. 
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evaporation  of  the  salt  water.  But  here  the  heat  so  obtained  is  insufficient 
for  the  entire  purposes  of  the  salt-works.  The  largest  fire  wells  are  those  at 
Tse-Lieou-Tsingy  forty  leagues  from  thence. 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary^  on  account  of  there  being  so  many  salt  wells, 
to  have  recourse  to  coal,  in  some  quantity ;  and  there  are  different  kinds  in 
the  country.  The  coal  beds  have  a  thickness  varying  from  one  inch  to  five 
inches.  The  subterranean  passage,  which  conducts  to  the  interior  of  the 
mine,  is  sometimes  so  steep,  as  to  require  the  aid  of  ladders  of  bamboo. 
The  coal  occurs  in  large  pieces.  Most  of  these  mines  contain  much  of  the 
inflammable  gas,  previously  spoken  of,  so  that  the  workmen  cannot  light 
their  lamps.  The  miners  have  to  grope  along  almost  in  the  dark;  lighting 
themselves,  feebly,  with  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  resin,  which  burns  with- 
out flame,  yet  is  not  extinguished.  In  opening  these  little  salt  pits,  they 
sometimes  find,  at  several  hundred  feet  depth,  very  thick  coal  beds;  but 
they  dare  not  work  these  great  depositaries,  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  use  gunpowder  for  such  purpose,  and  they  dread  to  find  the  water  in 
such  quantity  as  to  render  their  works  useless. 

When  they  sink  the  salt  shafts,  having  attained  a  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
they  commonly  find  a  bituminous  oil,  [petroleum,]  which  burns  in  the 
water.  They  collect  daily  four  or  five  jars  of  a  hundred  pounds  each.  This 
oil  has  a  very  powerful  odour;  and  is  used  to  light  the  area  where  the  pita 
and  coppers  of  salt  are  concentrated. 

These  coal  mines  and  salt  pits  employ  an  immense  population.  There 
are  individual  proprietors  who  own  as  many  as  a  hundred  pits. 

Tse-lieon-tsing,  situated  in  the  mountains,  in  the  province  of  Szii* 
tschuan,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  also  contains  salt  pits,  bored  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Ou-tong-kiao.  In  one  valley  are  seen  four  pits  which 
give  a  flame,  to  an  amount  truly  frightful,  but  no  water.*  These  pits,  for 
the  most  part,  have  previously  afforded  salt  water;  which  water,  being 
drained,  the  proprietors,  twelve  years  since,  caused  them  to  be  sunk  even  to 
three  thousand  feet  and  mare  of  depth,  hoping  to  procure  an  abundant  sup- 
ply  of  water.  All  this  was  in  vain :  but  there  suddenly  gushed  forth  an 
enormous  column  of  air,  which  brought  with  it  large  dark  particles.  These 
did  not  resemble  smoke,  but  the  vapour  of  a  glowing  furnace.  This  air 
escaped  wiih  a  roaring  and  frightful  rumbling,  which  was  heard  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  orifices  of  the  pits  are  surmounted  by  a  wall  of  stones,  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  for  fear  that,  inadvertently,  or  through  malice,  some  one  might 
apply  fire  to  the  opening  of  the  shafts.  This  misfortune  happened  in 
August  last.  As  soon  as  the  fire  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  well,  it 
made  a  frightful  explosion,  and  even  something  was  felt  approaching  to  an 
earthquake. 

The  flame,  which  was  about  two  feet  in  height,  leaped  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  without  burning  any  thing.  Four  men  devoted  themselves, 
and  carried  an  enormous  stone  over  the  orifice  of  the  pit.  Immediately  it 
was  thrown  up  into  the  air ;  three  of  the  men  were  scorched,  the  fourth 

*  M.  Paathier  observes,  in  a  note— "  Supposing  the  provinces  of  China  which  contain 
these  fire-wells,  were  placed  at  one  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  they  would  suffice,  during 
the  six  months  absence  of  the  son,  to  Ulaminate  that  area  with  these  grand  natoral  flam- 
beaux ;  at  least  so  far  as  the  curTatore  of  the  earth  wonld  permit  the  luminous  ravs  to  strike 
the  points  on  its  surface.  And  if,  by  another  induction,  one  could  suppose  all  the  columns 
of  natural  flame  reunited  in  one  point,  placed  in  the  atmosphere,  or  beyond,  at  a  convenient 
distance,  wo  should  have  there  a  luminous  body  which  would  not  borrow  its  light  from  the 
sun,  and  which  would  console  as  for  its  absence." 


eanped ;  neither  water  nor  dirt  woold  extinguish  the  fire.  FfaiaRy,  after 
fifteen  daji  of  stubborn  work,  a  qoantitjr  of  water  w«s  bronght  orer  the 
neighbouring  mountain ;  a  lake  or  dam  was  formed,  and  the  water  was 
■addenij  let  loose,  which  extingniahed  the  fire.  This  was  at  an  expense  of 
about  thirty  thousand  francs;  a  considerable  snm  in  China.** 

The  flame  yielded  by  this  gas  produces  scarcely  any  smoke,  but  a  Taponr 
highly  bituminous,  which  could  be  smelt  two  leagues  oflT.  The  flame  is 
leddiki,  like  that  of  coal ;  it  is  not  attached  or  fixed  to  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  like  that  of  a  lamp ;  but  it  hovers  about  two  inches  above  the  opening, 
and  rises  about  two  feet^ 

These  fire  wells  or  springs  are  said  very  commonly  to  reach  a  depth  of 
Iffom  1,800  to  2,000  feet.  One  of  these  at  Tse-lieon-tsing,  above  mentioned, 
WIS  bored  with  the  rod,  in  1812,  to  the  depth  of  3,000  feetf 

One  finds  a  singular  parallel  to  this  Chinese  process  of  boiling,  evapo- 
rating, and  lighting,  by  means  of  the  gas  asoendiug  firom  deep  bores,  where 
salt  and  coal  are  both  pierced  in  the  same  shaft,  in  our  own  day,  1647,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  in  America. 

At  Kanawha,  in  Virginia,  United  States,  gas,  issuing  firom  a  depth  of  a 
thousand  feet,  forces  up  the  salt  water  fifty  feet  above  the  surface,  into  the 
boilers.  Then,  being  ignited,  it  is  passed  beneath  the  boiler?,  and  the 
saline  water  is  heated  to  the  point  necessary  for  crystallization.  Thence, 
the  gas  is  conveyed  to  the  cisterns,  where  its  heat  alone  accomplishes  the 
evaporation.  In  this  way,  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  salt  are  made 
per  day ;  with  neitlier  fuel,  nor  solar  heat,  but  only  that  produced  from  the 
ascending  gas.} 

In  the  United  States,  in  the  vaRey  of  the  Ohio,  petroleum  springs  occur 
in  the  saline  wells,  which  discharge  an  irregular  supply  of  petroleum,  and 
of  inflammable  gases.  The  "  burning  spring,"  near  the  centre  of  the  salines, 
on  the  Kanawha,  is  an  interesting  natural  phenomenon  of  this  description. 
It  rises  near  the  centre  of  an  open  square,  given  to  the  public  by  the  libe- 
rality of  Washington,  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  Kanawha,  and 
considered  that  no  parsimonious  individual  ought  ever  to  appropriate  it  to 
his  own  private  benefit.^ 

Since  the  foregoing  passage  was  written,  some  further  investigations  in 
the  nH  works  of  Virginia,  led  to  the  discovery,  in  April,  1845,  of  the  most 
remarkable  supply  of  natural  gas  which  is  now  existing. 

The  whole  account  is  so  interesting,  that  we  are  constrained  to  give  the 
statement  in  full,  as  it  is  furnished  by  the  local  press. 

NoTB.  Kanaufka  Salt  Works. — It  has  been  known  to  the  public  for 
some  two  years,  that  several  extensive  salt  furnaces  in  the  Kanawha  salt 
region,  have  been  operated  exclusively  by  gas.  The  gas  forcing  up  the 
water  from  the  depth  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  then  being 
collected  in  a  barrel,  which  serves  as  a  gasometer,  it  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe 
to  the  furnace,  furnishing  all  the  heat  necessary  to  carry  on,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  to  its  completion,  in  an 
establishment  capable  of  making  a  hundred  barrels  in  a  d«y-«-and  aA  night 
brilliantly  lighting  up  the  whole  works — thus  saving  the  expense  of  a  steam 
engine  to  pump  up  the  water — all  the  fuel  and  lights.  Last  week,  in 
deepening  one  of  the  wells,  the  auger  struck  a  stream  of  gas,  at  the  depth 
of  one  thousand  feet,  that  in  quantity  and  force,  far  surpasses  any  thing  of 

*  Annalea  de  l*Awociation  de  la  propa^tiou  de  la  foi,  Janvier,  1829. 

t  Hnmboldt,  Atie  Centrale,  tome  II.  p.  521  and  52.5. 

t  Amerioan  periodical!,  1844.  $  Silliman«s  American  Jonrnal,  1886. 
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the  kind  heretofore  discovered  here,  or,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Tlie  auger 
was  pressed  up  with  such  force,  as  almost  to  overcome  the  exertions  of  the 
workmen  to  hold  it  down,  while  they  could  unscrew  the  detachments. 
The  way  being  cleared,  the  gas  having  full  play,  sent  a  column  of  water 
one  hundfed  feet,  (and  if  tubed,  would  no  doubt  raise  it  to  double  that  dis- 
tance,) occasionally  discharging  stones  from  the  size  of  a  musket  ball  to 
that  of  a  hen's  egg,  almost  with  the  force  of  grape  shot  from  a  piece  of 
ordnance.  Wlien  we  were  there,  all  hands  were  engaged  in  active  efforts 
to  get  down  a  plug  to  check  the  force  of  the  gas,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
insert  the  tube.  They  have,  we  learn,  partially  succeeded,  and  in  a  few 
days,  both  the  gas  and  water  will  be  turned  to  a  good  account.  Serious 
apprehensions  were  justly  entertained  of  the  destruction  of  the  furnaces,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  T., 
should  this  immense  body  of  gas  take  fire,  which,  it  was  thought,  might 
occur  from  a  steamboat  passing  on  the  river,  so  extensively  was  it  diffused 
.  in  the  atmosphere.  A  strong  guard  is  kept  up  night  and  day  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe.  On  Saturday  the  third  well  from  the  one  We  are  speak- 
ing of,  took  fire,  and  with  the  most  active  exertions,  was  not  extinguished 
till  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  works.  . 

That  oor  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  nature's  laboratory, 
or  gas  manufactory  on  the  Kanawha,  we  will  say,  that  gas  enough  issues 
from  this  single  well  to  light  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  we  think 
we  might  safely  throw  in  London,  Paris,  St  Petersburg,  and  a  half  dozen 
other  cities  of  Europe.* 

P1SKIN. 

The  good  missionaries,  M.  Collas  and  M.  Cibot,  stationed  at  Pekin,  in 
1775,  have  communicated  some  details  respecting  the-ordinary  uses  of  coal 
there,  which  are  not  without  interest,  even  at  the  present  day,  and  of  which 
a  short  abstract  may  be  not  improperly  introduced  here. 

M.  Collas,f  commences  with  the  remark  that  the  coal  used  in  Pekin,  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  France,  and  perhaps  with  that  of  Liege. 

Among  the  people  of  Pekin  three  principal  kinds  are  in  use. 

1,  That  which  is  only  employed  by  blacksmiths.  This  kind,  it  is  asserted, 
burns  only  when  the  fire  is  animated  by  the  blast  of  the  bellows.  It  yields 
more  flame  than  the  other  qualities,  and  in  general,  is  more  fierce,  but  is 
very  subject  to  decrepitate  (eclater)  in  the  fire.  The  blacksmiths  use  it 
pounded  in  very  minute  particles. 

The  coal  employed  in  culinary  purposes  is  distinguished  as  two  kinds. 
One  variety  which  they  call  in^-met,  the  other  jocohmei. 

Met,  in  Chinese,  designates  the  substance  which  we  call  coal  [Charbon  de 
Terre] 

Ing^  implies  hard,  tough,  and  strong  [ergo  hard  coal.] 

Joan^  means  soft,  feeble,  in  contradistinction.  The  merchants  have  also 
an  intermediate  quality,'  which  they  call  ong'tnei. 

M.  Collas  had  a  small  furnace  or  stove  erected,  in  which  he  experi- 
mented upon  the  properties  of  the  Chinese  coals,  particularly  for  the  ordi- 
nary domestic  purposes  of  warming  his  apartments  and  for  the  use  of  his 
laboratory. 

2.  The  coals  which  are  designated  ing-mei,  gave  more  flame  than  the 

*  Kanawha  RepobKoan  newipaper,  Virginia,  April,  1845. 

t  Memoires  concernant  L'Hitioire,  lea  Sciencet,  Stc.,  dei  Chinoif,  par  lea  MiMioanairea , 
d  e  Pe-kio,  Tome  Oosieme,  p.  334. 
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others;  are  less  quickly  consumed,  and  leave  a  residuum  almost  entirdj  of 
grey  ashes. 

The  best  of  these  are  commonly  hard  to  breaks  of  a  fine  grain,  a  deep 
black  colour,  soiling  the  hands  less  than  the  others,  and  seldom  bare  bril- 
liant particles.  Among  other  kinds  sold  as  ing-meif  are  some  which  are 
coarsely  granular,  full  of  brilliant  points,  are  easily  broken,  and  make  a  very 
good  fire,  leaving  a  reddish  ash. 

Another  kind  of  met,  crackles  or  decrepitates  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  upon 
the  fire,  and  falls  down  almost  entirely,  in  scales,  which  close  the  passage  of 
the  air,  and  stifle  the  fire. 

3.  The  coal  called  Joan^mei,  It  scarcely  gives  out  any  flame;  its  beat  is 
sensibly  less  than  the  ing-mei,  and  burns  or  consumes  more  quickly,  and 
breaks  with  greater  facility.  In  general  it  is  of  a  deeper  black  colour  than 
the  other  sorts  of  md. 

It  is  commonly  this  description  of  coal  which  they  mix  with  coal  aahes» 
and  a  fourth  part  of  yellow  earth  or  clay,  to  form  an  artificial  and  economi- 
cal fuel.  Of  this  material  they  make  up  in  square  moulds  or  frames,  the 
lumps,  which,  in  the  form  of  bricks,  are  sold  in  the  shops  of  Pekin. 

From  this  admixture  of  ingredients  there  frequendy  accumulates  in  the 
stoves,  a  vitrified  matter  or  scoria.  This  substance,  [clinker]  is  always  great 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  added.  It  is  never  obserred 
in  the  pure  coal,  and  of  course  is  correspondingly  injurious  when  employed 
in  iron  works. 

In  making  these  lumps,  all  sorts  of  coal,  which  have  no  bad  quality,  can 
be  employed,  probably ;  but  they  use,  chiefly,  the  joan-mei,  because  it  is  so 
easily  reduced  to  powder.  Wagons  of  coal  dust  are  brought  to  Pekin, 
which  material  is  applied  to  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  making  the  lumps 
for  burning. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  M.  Collas  in  the  details  of  this  manufactory. 
When  moulded,  the  masses  are  spread  on  the  ground,  and  dried,  much  in 
the  manner  of  bricks,  after  which  they  are  arranged  in  heaps. 

Every  year,  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  in  the  houses  of  Pekin,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  these  lumps  are  made,  from  the  dust  and  little 
fragments,  derived  from  all  the  coal  which  has  been  purchased  during  the 
year.  This  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Chinese.  These  bricks,  thus  fabricated  from  coal  dust  and  clay,  serve  to 
warm  the  apartments  when  cold  weather  commences,  or  when  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  only  is  required.  They  are  generally  of  a  better  quality 
than  those  which  are  sold  in  the  shops,  because  the  latter  have  more  foreign 
matter  in  their  composition,  and,  consequently,  give  out  a  less  intense  heat. 

The  moulds  or  lumps,  made  in  Pekin,  are  too  large  to  be  put  into  the 
ordinary  stoves.  They  are,  therefore,  broken  in  pieces,  and  are  either 
thrown  into  the  stove,  indiscriminately  with  the  smaller  fragments,  or  they 
are  separated  and  the  fine  portions  are  moistened  with  water,  and  formed 
into  balls,  which  when  dried,  burn  as  well  as  the  larger  fragments  of  the 
lumps. 

Charcoal  is  employed  not  only  to  light  these  coal  fires  in  the  chambers, 
but  to  revive  the  fires,  when  they  have  been  allowed  to  become  too  low  or 
feeble. 

Numerous  additional  details  are  furnished,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
now  of  every  day  use  in  the  United  States,  and  familiar  to  all ;  yet  were 
only  acquired  by  slow  degrees  and  by  considerable  practical  experience  in 
their  adaptation. 
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The  coal  which  is  sold  pure,  and  without  these  added  matters  in  the 
manufactured  state,  arrives  in  large  masses,  intermixed  with  fragments  of 
smaller  size.  After  having  broken  these  masses  into  pieces  suitable  for 
use,  the  dust  or  powder,  and  minute  fragments,  are  carefully  collected  for 
the  preparation  of  the  mould,  before  mentioned.  The  coals  employed  in 
domestic  purposes,  hold  a  middle  rank,  between  those  of  the  best  quality 
and  of  the  worst.  The  best,  as  regards  colour,  grain,  and  hardness,  seems 
to  be  a  variety  of  coal  mixed  with  a  stony  matter  hard  enough  to  give  fire 
with  steel.  *  There  are  several  other  sorts  of  coal  in  various  parts  of  China. 

4.  M.  Cibot  furnished  M.  Ck)llas,  with  specimens  of  another  description 
of  coal,  abounding  thirty  leagues  from  Pekin,  but  which  was  not  then  in 
common  use  in  that  city.  The  Chinese  do  not  call  it  met,  but  che^an. 
Tan  is  the  name  they  give  to  wood  charcoal.  Che  means  a  stone.  There- 
fore, according  to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  language,  this  compound 
word  signifies  a  substance  derived  from  a  stone,  or  resembling  it  and 
charcoal.  There  can  be  little  difficulty  here  in  recognizing  the  kind 
denominated  anthracite,  in  our  day. 

The  coal-bricks  or  moulds  sold  a  century  ago  in  the  Chinese  cities, 
remind  us  of  the  compound  of  culm  or  coal-dust  and  clay,  so  common  in 
South  Wales,  and  which  the  writer  of  this  saw  abundantly  made  by  women 
and  children,  and  in  use  at  Kidwelly,  in  1810.  In  the  year  1840,  some- 
thing of  this  sort  was  offered  in  the  United  States,  as  a  valuable  and  sup- 
posed new  discovery,  and  some  modification  of  the  same  thing  was,  we 
believe,  about  the  same  time  patented  in  England,*  and  also  introduced  into 
France  and  Germany. 

There  are  other  matters,  of  very  ancient  usage  in  China,  which,  at  a 
recent  date,  have  been  adopted  in  the  warming  of  dwellings  in  Europe  or 
the  United  States,  through  the  means  of  coal  and  anthracite.  Thus,  we 
are  informed,  that  the  (umaces  or  stoves,  which  warm  the  floors  of  the 
Chinese  apartments,  are  placed  below  or  without  the  building  in  a  pit  or 
trench,  into  which  descends,  twice  a  day,  the  domestic  who  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  replenishing  the  fire.  These  stoves  are  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone ;  and  by  a  flue  which  passes  under  the  bricks  which  form  the 
pavement  or  floor,  they  communicate  an  agreeable  warmth  to  each  chamber. 
This  method,  used  for  centuries  by  the  Chinese,  has  been  adopted,  with  little 
modification,  in  our  own  dwellings  within  a  few  years,  as  a  useful  and 
economical  diffusion  of  heat,  and  as  the  result  of  modern  philosophical 
investigation. 

"On  a  beau  avoir  et^  a  la  Chinie,  y  avoir  beaucoup  vu,  lu  et  entendu; 
ou  court  toujours  le  risque  d'  une  m^prise,  quand  on  se  mele  de  prouoncer 
sur  ce  qu'  on  y  sait,  ou  ce  qu'  on  n'y  sait  pas,  en  fait  d'arts."f 

Even  the  popular  geological  speculations,  advocated  in  our  day,  are  but 
revivals  of  doctrines  taught  a  thousand  or  more  years,  by  the  enlightened 
Chinese  philosophers  and  reasoners,  before  they  became  known  to  the 
Europeans. 

''  Would  you  believe.  Monsieur,"  asks  one  of  these  enlightened  mission- 
aries at  Pekin,  "that  the  central  fire^  the  refrigeration  of  the  planets ,  and 
other  such  systems, have  long  been  known  to  the  ancient  Chinese?  Would 
you  believe  that  these  systems  have  occupied  the  philosophers  and  savans, 
in  this  eastern  extremity  of  our  hemisphere,  during  many  centuries  of  years 

*  The  Engtiah  plan  patented  in  1841,  contained  two-thirds  of  earthy  matter,  aad  one- 
third  of  coal.duat,  to  which  waa  added  tome  reainoni  matter, 
t  M.  Cibot  aor  lea  Ana,  pratiqaea  en  Chinie,  p.  36U 
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before  the  exiitehoe  of  your  Dniide ;— that  b  to  mj,  at  ihe  time  wben  there 
existed  only  forests  tod  woods,  corerihg  the  sorAce  of  our  Europe,  noir  so 
fertile  and  fruttfult  Would  you  belief  e  that  these  systems,  adopted  at  first 
with  enthasiasm,  and  extolled  with  energy,  fell,  little  by  little^  into  discredit ; 
and,  finally,  were  almost  entirely  forgotten,  to  reappear  in  the  writings  of 
pretended  sages,  aAer  more  thKn  ten  centuries  of  oblivion  f 

Yes,  the  philosophers  and  their  disciples,  who  lived  under  the  dynasty  of 
the  Smtngf  which  reigned  from  the  years  060  to  1879  of  the  Cbristian  era, 
brought  once  more  to  light,-^ug  from  the  grave,  as  it  were, — the  greater 
part  of  these  ancient  systems;  especially  those  which  have  affinity  to  the 
doctrines  of  central  fires,  and  the  refrigeration  of  planets;  clothed  them 
according  to  their  own  fashion ;  proposed  them  to  their  contemporaries ; 
gave  them  importance,  and  directed  the  course  which  they  have  maintained 
to  the  present  day  among  the  literati  of  the  highest  class. 

One  can  readily  comprehend  how  many  ages  have  rolled  away;  how  muph 
care,  and  pains,  and  toil,  it  has  cost,  to  men  of  meditation,  to  arrive  at  the 
degree  of  civilization  which  has  been  attained  at  the  present  day.  We 
believe  that  mte  have  passed,  successively,  through  all  the  good  and  all  the 
evil  of  which  their  natures  are  susceptible — ^that  they  have  been,  alternately, 
barbarous  and  civilized*-that  more  than  once  have  they  invented  the  same 
sciences,  and  the  same  arts — established  corresponding  laws,  and  similar 
usages;  but  that  these  seiences  and  these  arts,  at  first  neglected,  then  for 
the  moat  part  forgotten,  were  ftnally  entirely  lost,  throngh  the  effect  of  those 
physical  and  moral  revolutions,  those  catastrophes  and  rains,  (boulererse- 
mens,)  which  have  changed,  from  time  to  time,  the  aspect  of  the  earth,  and 
were  only  invented  anew,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  reigns  of  the  earliest 
Emperors  of  which  Chinese  history  makes  mention."* 

CHIKE«IE  ANTHRACITE. 

The  Chinese  glance  coal  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  unfavoura- 
ble conclusion  prevailing  against  oriental  coal ;  and  deserves  to  rank  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  in  respect  of  its  purity  as  a  coke ;  although,  in  f^ecifio 
gravity,  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  English  fuel ;  neither 
has  it  the  spongy  texture  which  contributes  much  to  the  glowing  combus- 
tion of  the  latter .t 

The  Russian  authority,  M.  Kovanko,  to  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to 
advert  in  another  page,  shows  that  this  coal  formation  occurs  in  the  western 
range  of  mountains,  at  about  a  day's  journey  from  Pekin ;  which,  judging 
from  the  usual  rate  of  travelling  in  that  country,  probacy  does  not  much 
exceed  thh^ty  miles. 

We  know  so  little  respecting  the  interior  of  China,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  extend  our  notice,  in  this  case,  further  than  usual.  The  carboniferooa 
limestone  occurs  to  the  west  of  Yan-pin-koon.  Eastward  of  that  place  the 
regular  coal  formation  is  extensively  displayed. 

Bituminous  slate  clay  is  here  largely  developed,  in  which  thick  beds  of 
coal  occur.  This  variety  is  not  of  the  best  kind ;  it  is  singularly  decom- 
posed, and  its  particles  have  so  little  cohesion,  that  they  are  almost  reduced 
to  a  state  of  powder.  Greenstone,  or  compact  diorite^  is  seen  intruding 
amidst  these  slate  and  coal  beds. 

Underneath  the  slate  clay  are  beds  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  beneath 

*  Extrait  d*une  lettre  de  M.  Amiot,  eerite  de  P^-king,  le  S  Octobre,  1784. 
t  Hiitory  of  FomU  Fuel,  471,  and  Edinbsrgh  PbiU  Joom.,  18S11,  847. 
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these  are  found  rich  seams  ofeoal,  of  moeh  sapeiior  quality  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  slate  clay. 

There  are  also  Tertical  beds  of  conglomerate,  accompanied  by  seams  of 
coal,  which  ha?e  the  diorite  for  the  floor  and  the  conglomerate  for  the  roof. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  coal  very  moch  resembles  anthracite — ^because 
it  is  shining,  of  compact  texture,  difficult  to  ignite,  does  not  flame  in  burn- 
^''g*  or  gi^e  out  any  smoke.  Its  substance  is  entirely  homogeneous.  Every 
thing  respecting  it  leads  to  the  belief  that  there  had  been  a  great  develop- 
ment of  heat  at  the  period  of  its  formation,  or  subsequently. 

In  other  places  the  conglomerate  beds  are  horizontal.  The  horizontal 
coal  seams  here,  lying  between  the  diorite  or  greenstone,  and  the  conglom- 
erate, are  in  more  important  and  valuable  beds ;  as,  for  example,  at  Daor-yao, 
where  the  coal  bed  is  U  archines  thick.*  The  coal  of  this  bed  is  brittle, 
breaks  easily  into  small  fragments,  of  the  size  Of  a  pea.  The  blacksmiths, 
and  those  who  work  in  copper,  consider  it  preferable  to  any  other  coal  for 
their  use,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  which  it  gives  out 

Throughout  this  range  may  be  continually  seen  the  outcrops  of  this  com- 
bustible, which  has  never,  as  yet,  been  touched  by  ^e  hand  of  man.  The 
coal  employed  as  fuel  in  Pekin,  where  wood  is  very  dear,  is  worked  on  a 
great  scale;  but  whether  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  this  mineral, 
or  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  aversion  to  improvements,  the 
result  is,  that  the  process  of  mining  is  little  understood;  while  the  prepara- 
tion of  charcoal  is  carried  on  there  with  more  success  and  economy  than  any 
where  else. 

Mode  of  Warling  or  Mining  Coal,  and  Price  at  Pekin. 

It  might  be  expected  that  in  China,  where  most  of  the  practical  arts  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  carried  on  with  all  the  perseverance  of  that  industrious 
people,  the  operations  of  mining  coal,  with  which  they  are  cheaply  and  plen- 
tifully supplied,  wotild  be  conducted  with  some  regard  to  science,  in  relation 
to  sinking,  draining,  and  extraction.  We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  a 
Russian  engineer  officer,  Major  Kovanko,t  a  competent  judge,  particularly 
with  relation  to  the  western  coal  mountains  in  the  environs  of  rekin,  that 
"  the  art  of  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy  among  this  people.**  Machinery,  to 
lighten  labour,  is  there  unknown ;  and  they  have  not  even  an  idea  of  the 
pumps  indispensable  to  draw  off  the  water.  If  local  circumstances  allow, 
they  cut  drainage  galleries-x^if  not,  they  abandon  the  work,  when  the  inun- 
dation has  gained  too  for  upon  them.  The  matteck  or  pick-axe,  the  pick 
and  hammer,  are  the  mining  instruments— the  only  ones,  in  fact,  which  the 
Chinese  use  in  working  the  coal. 

The  water  of  the  mines  is  emptied  by  the  slow  process  of  filling  small 
casks,  which  are  brought  up  to  the  surface  by  hand  labour. 

Vertical  shafls  are  not  used.  In  working  horizontal  coal  seams,  the 
timbering  is  expensive,  and  the  materials  cost  about  two  copecs  per  poudj:  a 
$8.50  per  English  ton ;  wood  being  used  by  weicht  in  China. 

The  coal  when  mined  is  put  into  baskets  and  drawn  upon  sledges,  which 
are  raised  to  the  surface  by  manual  strength.    One  basket  contains  about 

*  The  Ruiaian  archine  or  anheen  is  28  Engliah  inoh«ff. 

t  Geology  of  the  Environs  oTPekin,  St.  Petersburg,  1840. 

t  A  PoHd  is  43  Rotsiee,  or  M  Engflsb  pounds,  equal  to  the  40thpaitof  1  ton  of  S340  n>t. 
]0  Roahlee  is  equal  to  !]#  francs.  The  Copec  is  lOOtfa  of  the  cevliie,  either  of  silver  os 
paper.    The  silt er  copec  t>eing  at  the  rate  0.77c.  U.  8.    The  copper  copec,  0.193c.  U.  S. 
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three  ponds  of  eoal,  and  one  roan  can  raise  about  eight  baskets  ia  a  dmj, 
which  is  equivalent  to  12  cwt  English,  or  10ti2  Russian  lbs.  The  miner 
receives  at  the  rate  of  30  copecs  a  basket,  which  is  equal  to  240  copecs  a 
day,  or  about  46  cents  United  States  money.  This  part  of  the  labour,  there* 
fore,  costs  $0.76  per  ton  United  States. 

At  the  place  where  it  is  worked,  this  coal  is  sold  for  60  copecs  per  poad, 
a  94.63  per  ton.  It  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules,  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  thence  on  camels  to  Pekin,  where  the  price  is  li  roubles  &■  150 
copecs  ^  $0.29  per  poud ;  which,  if  our  calculation  be  correct,  is  equiva- 
lent to  $11.60  per  ton  of  2240  English  lbs.  ^£2  8s.  3d. 

There  is,  besides,  a  kind  of  coal  sold  at  Pekin  at  a  much  lower  price — 
particularly  when  it  is  mixed  with  one  half  of  coal  dust  or  detritus.  This 
coal,  according  to  Major  Kovanko,  sells  for  only  1  rouble  per  poud ;  which 
is  after  the  rate  of  $7.75  »  ^l  12s.  Sd.  per  English  ton.  It  is  of  indifler- 
ent  quality,  giving  out  but  little  heat,  and  is  quickly  consumed.  The  small 
coal,  in  question,  is  previously  mixed  with  yellow  clay,  to  give  it  greater 
consistence. 

The  process  is  very  simple : — Eight  parts  of  coal-gravel  are  mixed  with 
two  of  clay,  and  sufficient  water  to  render  it  a  thick  paste.  After  mixing  to 
the  proper  consistence  it  is  put  into  moulds,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks.  Thus  formed,  the  pieces  are  dried  and  used  as  coal. 
They  produce  little  heat,  however,  and  the  fire  must  be  constantly  fed  with 
fresh  doses.    This  fuel  is  only  used  among  the  indigent  classes. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  practice  which  was  detailed  by  the  good  mis- 
sionaries,  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  remains  in  common  use  in  Pekin. 
We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  brick  form  is  less  favourable  to 
combustion  and  to  the  maintenance  of  steady  heat,  than  the  spherical  masses, 
which  permit  so  much  greater  space  for  tlie  passage  of  the  air ;  and  that 
this  circumstauce  may  readily  account  for  the  intensity  and  durability  of  the 
heat,  where  the  latter  shape  is  adopted,  as  in  Wales. 

Freights  from  Europe  to  China,  in  1844,  from  £3  lOs.  to  <£4  »  S7 Jr. 
to  100^.  per  ton  of  1016  kilogr. 

Freights  from  Hong-Kong  to  Europe,  in  1844, 

For  London  or  Liverpool,  £3  sterling  «  l&fr.  per  ton  of  50  cubic  ft. 
For  other  European  ports,  IO5.  more  per  ton,  or  in  all  ss  75/r,  50c. 

FORMOSA, 
Betwoan  S2  deg.  aod  35  deg.  30  mino.  north  Utitode. 

This  island,  which  chiefly  belongs  to  China,  is  imperfectly  known  to  the 
geologist,  particularly  on  its  eastern  side.  In  addition  to  rocks  of  igneous 
origin,  others  of  sedimentary  formation  are  stated  to  prevail,  some  of  them 
containing  coal. 

We  learn  from  a  paragraph  in  the  "  Friend  of  China,"  that  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  [Cochrane?]  has  visited  the  island  of  Formosa,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  that  coal  was  here  to  be  found.  At  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  there  is  coal  which  was  reported  to 
be  of  excellent  quality.  This  is  certainly  a  most  important  discovery.  An 
abundant  supply  of  cheap  coal  is  now  of  the  greatest  consequence  both  to 
the  royal  steam  navy  and  the  mercantile  vessels  running  to  and  from  China. 

If  coal  can  be  laid  down  in  Hong-Kong — and  it  is  said  that  it  can — for 
two  dollars  a  ton,  the  saving  to  the  steam  vessels  employed  in  the  China 
seas  will  be  immense.    It  will  at  once  remove  the  great  drawback  upoa 
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steam  navigation  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  Canton  rifer,  and  will  be  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  foreign  commercial  interests  of  China.* 

Specimens  of  coal  from  Formosa  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  Nov.  19,  1845,  but  it  did  not  appear  from 
the  notice,  under  what  geological  conditions  the  coal  existed. 

An  English  vessel  of  war,  the  Royalist,  was  sent  to  survey  the  coast  of 
Formosa,  and  devoted  the  year  1846  to  that  service.  According  to  the 
report  of  Lieut.  Gordon,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  narration  of  this  duty, 
the  shores  of  Formosa  offer,  in  several  places,  considerable  beds  of  coal,  of 
an  excellent  quality. 

Admiral  Cochrane  had  previously  obtained  specimens  of  coal  from  the 
same  locality,  but  that  which  was  last  discovered  burns  much  more  freely. 

This  discovery  has  given  rise  to  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  permission  for  the  English  steamers  to  stop  at 
Formosa. 

Nc^htha  is  abundant  in  the  ancient  volcanic  region  of  Formosa. 
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NEW  SIBERIA,  FADVESKOI,  KOTELNOI, 

And  a  group  of  several  other  Islands,  situated  between  north  latitude 
seventy-four  degrees,  and  seventy-six  degrees  opposite  to  the  Cape  Swatai- 
nos  [or  the  Sacred  Cape  J  on  the  coast  of  Siberia,  are  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  large  fossilized  trees  which  they  contain ;  besides  the  immense 
accumulations  of  fossil  bones  of  elephants  and  rhinoceros.  These  have 
been  described  by  the  Russian  explorers,  Hederstorm  and  Baron  Wrangell. 
Although  these  lignites,  so  different  from  the  scanty  vegetation  that  now 
barely  exists  so  near  to  the  North  pole,  cannot  be  classed  with  the  regular 
deposits  of  true  coal,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  advert  to  them  here,  on  ac- 
count of  their  remarkable  geographical  position. 

The  Lachow  Islands,  in  the  Polar  Sea,  and  in  the  same  latitudes,  were 
found  by  Sannikow,  another  Russian  explorer,  to  contain  similar  fossilized 
trees  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  bones,  of  seven  or  eight  large  quadru« 
peds,  chiefly  those  now  belonging  to  warm  climates. 

The  Island  of  New  Siberia,  only  twenty-five  versts  in  breadth,  is  remark- 
able for  a  mountain  on  its  south-eastern  coast.  It  is  composed  of  alternate 
horizontal  layers  of  a  greyish  freestone  and  a  shining  bituminous  wood. 
This  coal  is  so  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty  with  a  knife.  At  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  hill,  this  bituminous  wood,  which  at  the  bottom,  is  found  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  is  placed  vertically ;  standing  out  above  the  surface,  like  piles 
which  had  been  regularly  driven,  t 

«  <«  The  Friend  ofChinft,"  Jan.  31, 1840.  t  RecoUeetiooi  of  RoMia,  p.  116. 
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The  wood  hillocks,  as  they  have  been  called,  and  described  by  Baroa 
Wrangell,  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  trunks  of  trees,  and  a  Tast  qaia- 
lity  of  drift  wood,  washed  down  by  land  streams^  and  brought  together  bj 
ocean  currents. 

The  wood  hills  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  island  of  New  Siberia,  dis* 
covered  in  1806,  consist  of  elevations  of  about  thirty  fathoms,  made  up  of 
horizontal  layers  of  sandstone,  alternating  with  bituminous  trunks  of  trees. 
On  the  tops  of  the  hillocks  the  stems  stand  erect.  The  strata  of  drift* 
wood  are  visible  for  five  wersts,  or  three  and  one^third  English  miles.* 

*  WrMgeU  tnd  A,  Voo  Honboldt. 
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NEWCASTLE  AND  RIVER  HUNTER  REGION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

The  Newcastle  coal  occurs  in  several  horizontal  beds,  alternating  with 
slaty  clay,  sandstone,  and  shale,  with  vegetable  impressions ;  also  a  rock 
resembling  the  millstone  grit,  and  a  hard  cherty  rock.  Nodules  of  day* 
ironstone,  and  trunks  and  stems  pf  arundinaceous  plants,  in  similar  iron- 
stone, are  abundant  in  the  alternating  strata.* 

The  coal  country  south  of  Hunter's  rirer,  is  described  by  Mr.  A.  Berry, 
member  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  colony.  The  cliffs  on  the  sea- 
shore present  a  most  interesting  section  of  the  strata.  There,  in  one  day, 
more  information  may  be  obtained  than  in  any  other  place  during  years. 
He  traced  these  strata  for  nine  miles,  when  they  abrupdy  terminated ;  or 
rather  were  concealed  by  suddenly  inclining  downwards,  below  the  sea 
level.  The  south  head  of  Lake  Macquarrie  rises  into  cliflb,  in  which  the 
coal  strata  affain  ascend  and  present  themselves.  Between  the  coal  seams 
are  beds  of  sandstone  and  of  slate  clay,  with  vegetable  impressions,  and 
abundance  of  layers  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  which  is  occasionally  cellular, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  appears  in  the  form  of  petrifactions  of  trees  and  their 
branches.  At  one  point,  two  large  coal  beds  gradually  approach,  and  at 
length  meet,  and  continue  parallel.  At  the  same  place  is  a  bed  of  highly 
indurated  overlying  conglomerate,  which  reaches  from  the  surface  of  the 
coal  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.    The  fibre  of  the  wood  is  oflen  quite  distinct.t 

At  about  three  miles  along  the  south  coast  of  Newcastle,  was  found  the 
butt  of  a  petrified  tree,  in  an  upright  position,  at  high-water  mark,  under  the 
cliff  and  beneath  a  bed  of  coal.  This  trunk,  on  being  broken,  presented  an 
appearance  approaching  to  jet.  On  the  top  of  the  cliff  at  Newcastle,  lying 
in  a  horizontal  position,  was  observed  another  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was 
finely  grained  and  white.  Both  of  these  specimens  were  traversed  by  thin 
veins  of  chalcedony.} 

Near  this  place,  on  the  south-east  line  of  coast,  the  clifis  before  mentioned, 
which  rise  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  were 
burning  a  few  years  ago.  They  contaia  sometimes  two  and  sometimes 
three  coal  seams. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  district  of  Hunter's  river,  is  Wingen,  the  only 
burning  mountain  within  the  present  limits  of  the  colony,  and  is  1400  or 
1500  feet  above  the  sea.     Bitumen  proceeds  from  it,  and  the  whole  appears 

'       ^  Aastralmn  Almanac,  1886. 

t  ProceedingB  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loadoiiy  Vol.  IV»p.  299. 
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to  have  been  on  fire  for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  if  from  the  ignition  of 
coal  beds. 

Mr.  Wilton  states  that  on  the  coast  a  bed  of  brown  coal  was  discovered 
in  ]830,  beneath  the  bed  of  conglomerate  spoken  of.  **  This  brown  coal, 
which  varies  from  eight  feet  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  is  described  as  pass- 
ing into  the  black  coal/'  and  appears  to  have  been  on  fiie  at  no  distant 
period.* 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  the  colony  did  not  take  place  until  comparatively 
a  late  period.  A  writer,  in  1829,  remarks  with  much  satisfaction,  that 
"  there  is  now  a  certain  prospect  that  the  town  of  Sydney  can  be  supplied 
regularly  with  coal  from  Lake  Macquarrie.  It  bums  and  cokes  as  well  as 
the  best  English  coal.^t 

The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  are  working  the  coal  here,  and  in 
1840  sold  27,000  tons  from  hence.  It  is  remarked  that  the  coal  seams  on 
this  coast  are  occasionally  affected  by  vertical  faults. 

This  district  afforded  to  the  naturalists  of  the  United  States  exploring 
expedition,  a  characteristic  series  of  the  coal  plants.  We  have  had  a  brief 
opportunity  of  inspecting  these  specimens  in  the  national  collection  at 
Washington.  They  have  not  yet  been  described.  They  comprise  lignites 
or  stems  of  dicotyledonous  trees  in  considerable  quantity,  and  have  not  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  European  coal  measures,  but  have  a  newer  aspect 
With  the  undetermined  fossils,  we  observed  the  following  genera : — Sphaufp' 
teris,  Glossnpferis,  PhyUotheca,  and  obscure  specimens  of  a  plant  to  which 
the  name  of  Zeugophyllitts  has  lately  been  given.  They  are  imbedded  in 
grey  carboniferous  sandstone  and  in  greenish  clay  slate.  We  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Pickering  that  a  great  quantity  of  silicified  wood  is  scattered  over 
the  surface  on  the  Upper  Hunter.  An  Icthyolitt  was  discovered  here  bj 
Mr.  Dana. 

The  most  prevalent  fossil  plants  of  the  New  Holland  coal  strata  is  the 
Ghssapteris  Browniana. 

It  is  proposed  to  smelt  the  copper  oresof  South  Australia  in  that  country, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  Swansea,  as  heretofore.  Newcastle  is  recom- 
mended as  offering  the  best  position  for  smelting  establishments.  The  supply 
of  coal  may,  for  the  present  generation,  be  said  to  be  unlimited,  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  The  price  charged  in  1846  by  the  Australian  Agricul- 
tural Company,  is  seven  shillings  per  ton.  But  on  an  extensive  scale,  coals 
could  be  supplied  for  five  to  six  shillings,  =s  91.20  to  91.45  per  ton,  which 
is  about  the  price  at  Swansea  smelting  works,  in  South  Wales.^ 

MDRETON  BAT. 

At  sixty  miles  up  the  Brisbane  river,  which  falls  into  Moreton  bay  in  S. 
Lat  27°,  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  1835,  examined  a  large  seam  of  coal  in  the 
channel.  On  Brenner  river,  which  falls  into  the  Brisbane,  another  coal  bed 
was  observed,  and  was  traced  from  that  river  to  the  Brisbane. 

PORT  JACKSON. 

Mr.  Scott  has  described  the  coal  measures  along  the  coast,  from  Port 
Stevens,  about  S.  Lat.  Sd"",  to  Cape  Howe,  S.  Lat.  37*^.  On  the  road  to 
Batburst,  a  few  miles  below  the  pass  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  there  is  a  moun- 

*  London  and  Edinburgh  Philoiophical  MAetsine,  Ang.  1888,  p.  39. 

t  Peter  Cunningham,  1829. 

X  MaiUand  [New  South  Walea]  Mercory,  1846. 
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tain  which  contains  much  coal.    It  lies  immediately  below  the  aurface.    It 
bums  with  a  bright  flame,  giving  much  smoke,  but  leaving  very  little  cinder. 

MOUNT  YORK, 

The  highest  peak  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  situated  in  S.  Lat.  33*"  30', 
is  3292  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Duperrey  observed  stratiform  lignite 
at  a  great  elevation  on  this  mountain.  We  are  hence  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ferruginous  sandstone  with  which  all  this  country  abounds, 
and  forms  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  belongs  to  a  tertiary  period.* 

MURRAY  RIVER. 

In  1846  was  discovered  a  stratum  of  coal  about  thirty-five  miles  south 
from  Freemantle,  near  to  the  Murray  river.  From  the  accounts  received 
in  the  colony,  it  is  thought  to  belong  to  the  regular  coal  series,  rather  than 
to  a  lignite  formation. 

Some  seams  of  bituminous  coal  were  discovered  on  the  Murray,  south  of 
Perth,  in  December,  1846.  A  fine  bed  has  also  been  found  on  the  Irwin 
river,  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Freemantle,  and  forty  miles  inland. 
There  are  two  of  these  beds;  one  five,  the  other  six  feet.  The  statements 
are  somewhat  confused,  as  another  account,  in  December,  1846,  states  that 
a  bed  of  coal  had  been  discovered  at  a  point  supposed  to  be  about  one  bun* 
dred  and  fifly  miles  to  the  north  north-east  of  Perth. 

PORT  WESTERN,  OR  WESTERN  PORT. 

Near  Port  Philip,  in  Lat.  38**  30'  S.,  and  Long.  145''  W.,  an  exploring 
party  discovered  bituminous  coal,  in  1840.  The  quality  was  satisfactory, 
but  it  was  some  distance  from  water  carriage.  Various  seams  were  reported , 
which  varied  in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  four  feet. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  inspect 
this  coal,  returned  from  the  expedition  with  a  report  of  having  proved 
several  beds.  The  principal  seam  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
water's  edge,  which  would  render  a  railroad  necessary  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  fuel  to  the  landing.  Its  proportion  of  bitumen  was  stated  to  be  large. 
A  subsequent  report,  by  the  same  person,  corroborates,  in  great  measure, 
the  previous  statements ;  but  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  "  inclination  of  the 
strata." 

At  Cape  Liptrap,  in  this  vicintiy,  further  traces  of  mineral  coal  have  been 
observed. 

PHILIP  ISLAND. 
Coal  beds  were  found  in  1840,  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the 
discoveries  near  Westernport,  especially  under  such  auspicious  circumstances 
for  transportation  as  this  island  afforded  for  mining  coal,  a  company  was 
formed,  called  "  The  South  Australian  Mining  Association."  We  hear  of 
no  further  progress  in  mining  in  this  island;  but  in  1846  a  geological 
investigation  determined  the  existence  of  some  large  seams  of  coal  extend- 
ing over  a  greater  area  than  had  been  anticipated. 

RESERVATION  ISLAND,  IN  BASS  STRAITS. 

Mineral  or  fossilized  wood  was  observed  here  by  Captain  Flinders.  It 
denotes  apparently  an  extension  of  the  carboniferous  sandstone  existing  at 
Lake  Macquarrie. 

*  Dr.  Fmoo,  in  the  Appendix  to  Eing*f  Voyage. 
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NewcastU  Conlrfitld, 

Supposed  brown  coal  and  silicified  lignites  of  Kurrur-kurrin,  at  Lake 
Macquarrie. 

Wkbin  the  Inlet  of  Awaaba,  also  called  Lake  Macqaanie,  latitude  22P  S. 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  examined  a  remarkable  lignite  dq>08it  which  be 
has  described  under  the  title  of  **  a  fossil  pine-forest/'  fourteen  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  river. 

The  area  in  question  "  occupies  part  of  that  formation  of  conglomerate 
and  sandstone,  with  subordinate  beds  of  lignite,  which  extends  from  the 
Hunter  river,  southwards,  towards  Brisbane  water,  llie  lignite  constitutes 
the  so-called  Australian  coal.  This  formation,  owing  to  iui  beds  along  the 
ehores  of  the  inlet,  being  horizontal,  and  divided  by  nearly  vertical  jointfl^ 
occasions  great  regularity  in  the  coast  line,  both  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely.    It  forms  a  high  range  which  divides  the  lake  from  the  sea." 

Kurrur-kurr&n  is  a  low  fiat,  of  no  great  magnitude,  upon  which  are  seen 
fossihzed  stumps  and  stools  of  trees,  standing  vertically  out  of  the  ground 
like  the  stumps  in  an  American  clearing.  In  the  lake,  also,  where  it  ad- 
joins the  flat,  to  the  distance  of  from  80  to  200  feet  from  the  shore,  numer- 
ous points  are  seen,  like  those  of  a  reef  of  rocks,  just  peeping  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  These  pointed  bodies  are  the  fossilized  stools  of  trees, 
similar  to  those  on  the  shore.  The  stumps  have  their  roots  imbedded  in 
the  sandstone,  and  are  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface,  and  from  two  to 
four  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  from  60  to  ISO  concentric  rings  of  growth 
may  be  counted.  The  wood  appears  to  be  coniferous.  Veins  of  chake- 
dony  traverse  the  substance  of  the  trunks,  between  the  concentric  rings,  and 
also  in  the  direction  of  the  radial  lines.  Many  of  the  stems  have  their  bark 
adhering  firmly,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  three  inches  thick. 

Immediately  behvo  the  flinty  stratum  in  which  the  trees  are  rooted,  is  t 
bed  of  lignite.  Above  the  stratum,  and  imbedded  in  sandstones  and  coo- 
glomerate,  immense  quantities  of  fragments  of  trees  occur ;  and  among 
other  forms,  is  the  genus  Gbssopteris, 

Fossil  trees  are  found  in  this  formation  at  other  places,  and  nearly  on  the 
same  level  as  that  described ;  immediately  above  and  below  a  bed  of  lignite. 
Several  of  these  positions  are  noted  by  Mr.  Clarke;  extending  to  the  Hun- 
ter river.  The  prostrated  trees  are  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long;  and  the  writer  infers  that  the  sandstone  bed,  which  supports  the 
lignites  at  Kurrur-kurr&n,  is  the  true  geological  site  of  that  ancient  forest^ 
from  which  such  enormous  quantities  of  fragments  of  wood  have  been 
derived,  in  various  parts  of  the  colony. 

Hiis  sandstone  is  traversed  by  trap  dykes,  and  according  to  M.  de  Strze- 
lecki,  contains  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  or  Paleozoic  period. 

The  author  mentions  two  beds  of  lignite,  (coal  t)  one  above  the  bed  of 
fossil  trees,  the  other  below  it ;  but  he  does  not  describe  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  characters  of  these  two  beds,  nor  the  quality  of  the  coal  or  lignite.* 

Mr.  Clarke's  report  has  done  little,  towards  determining  the  age  of  the 
coal  deposit  of  this  coast,  which  he  considers  as  brown  coal.  The  trunks, 
boughs,  and  roots  of  trees,  described  by  him,  are  evidently  closely  asso- 
ciated with  these  lignite  beds.  Some  of  the  stems  are  spoken  of  as  hollow, 
but  the  greater  part  are  said  to  be  solid  ;  with  a  thick  bark,  and  concentric 
rings  of  growth,  and  apparently  coniferous.    It  is  remarkable  that  Count 

*  ProceediDgi  of  the  Geo].  Boo.  of  LondoD«  Vol.  IV.  No.d4,p.  161, 1S43. 
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Strzeleoki  expresaly  states  that  no  traces  of  conifera  have  yet  been  disco- 
vered in  this  Australian  coal-field,  which  he  evidently  refers  to  the  carboni- 
ferous or  newer  Paleozoic  peciod,  but  having  some  vegetable  forms  wftich 
approach  to  certain  species  in  the  oolitic  coal  of  England :  the  whole  over- 
lying the  older  Paleozoic  rocks.  In  comparing  the  fosail  fauna  of  this  older 
series,  with  that  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  other  countiies,  M.  de  Strzelecki 
found  some  of  their  forms  to  be  identical,  and  others  to  be  representative 
species. 

The  unusual  interest  which  attaches  to  these  remote  coal-fields,  respect- 
ing which  there  are  such  conflicting  views,  leads  us  to  pumue  this  Bvbject 
somewhat  farther. 

Among  the  most  recent  scientific  works,  relating  to  this  portion  of  the 
^lobe,  is  the  "  physical  description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
land,  by  Count  Strzeleoki,  1646.  This  work  is  the  result  of  five  years  of 
continual  labour  occupied  in  travelling  on  foot,  for  a  distance  of  7-000 
miles,  through  various  parts  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  vast  island  coalineat 
of  Australia,  and  in  the  island  of  Van  Diemten's  land. 

The  plan  of  oar  present  volume  permits  us  to  quote  only  that  part  of 
Count  Strzelecki's  work  which  refers  to  the  carboniferous  aeries.  He  states 
that  this  series  forms  a  basin  shaped  deposit  in  New  South  Wales,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  the  Newcastle  basin. 

Newcastle  Coal-Jield,  or  Basin  of  the  Hunter. 

This  occupies  a  tract  which  extends,  for  some  distance,  on  both  sides  the 
Hunter  river,  near  its  mouth,  in  about  33°  S.  lat.  Near  Lake  Macquarrie 
the  coal  is  worked,  and  the  section  of  the  shaft  exhibits  the  following  coaA 
•seams. 


ThidmeM. 

1st  bed  above  the  conglomerate, 

3  feet. 

2d     "            " 

5    " 

3d     "            "            " 

5    « 

4th    "            •*            " 

3    " 

5th    "            "            " 

8    -* 

Coal,        19    in  204  ft.  of  strata. 

The  author  does  not  positively  define  the  age  of  this  coal-field,  except 
that  the  rocks  are  of  the  carboniferous  period,  containing  Spirifers,  Cony^ 
laria,  and  ProducteB,  and  that  the  whole  series  are  more  recent  than  the 
Devonian  system  of  Europe. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  formations  beneath  this  coal  series  belong  to 
fossiliferous  stratified  rocks,  which  are  referable  to  the  Paleozoic  period,  both 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

On  the  south  part  of  the  coal-field,  at  Lake  Macquarrie,  the  coal  crops 
out  from  beneath  a  sandstone  containing  mica  and  iron  glance. 

The  fossil  plants  obtained  from  the  coal  measures,  and  described  in  the 
work  before  us,  are  but  few.  They  are  referred  to  three  species  of 
Sphenopteris,  one  of  Glossopteris,  two  of  Pecaptens,  one  jZeugopkiUiteSj 
and  one  PhyUotheca, 

There  are  no  traces  of  any  of  those  remarkable  genera  so  characteristic 
of,  and  so  abundant  in,  the  strata  of  the  European  and  American  coal-fields, 
such  as  Lepidodendron,  SigUUxria^  Stigmaria,  Calamites,  or  Coniferm. 

In  comparing  the  coal-field  of  the  Hunter  with  that  of  Van  Diemen'p 
Land,  he  observes  that  "  the  basins,  themselves,  indeed  contemporaneous, 
appear  to  be  characterized  by  a  distinctly  localized  flora ;  no  species,  as  far 
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at  least  as  oar  obaerrations  have  extended,  being  found  common  to  the  two 
deposits. 

The  basin  of  the  Hunter  contains  PhyJhiheea  AustraUs^  Olmso^eris 
Browniana^  and  some  other  species.  In  the  basin  of  Jerusalem,  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  are  found  three  or  four  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
Sphenopteris  and  Pecopteris,  and  one  to  ZeygophyUiies ;  these  being  asso- 
ciated with  some  large  fragments  of  stems,  too  imperfect  to  be  defined. 

In  comparing,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  species  at  present  known,  from 
these  deposits,  with  the  coal  plants  of  Europe,  there  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
but  few,  if  any,  analogical  forms ;  although  the  equisetoid-looking  Pi^t- 
iotheca  may  probably  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the  Cokamiies 
of  the  northern  deposits ;  whili,  on  the  other  hand,  its  congener,  the  Ghssop- 
teris  Brownania  is  a  fern  entirely  different  from  any  of  those  that  are  found 
in  the  carboniferous  periods  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

These  few  observations  partly  lead  us  to  infer  tliat  the  flora  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  was  perfectly  distinct  in  its  facies  from  the  northern,  at  the 
carboniferous  period ;  just  as,  at  the  present  time,  the  modern  flora  of  the 
same  continent  presents  a  striking  difference  to  that  of  other  portions  of  the 
globe ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  species  consti- 
tuting the  fauna  of  the  Australian  ocean,  anterior  to  that  period,  contain 
many  forms  which,  if  not  perfectly  identical,  are  at  least  the  representative 
ones  of  those  of  the  northern  region. 

Comparison  of  the  fossil  vegetation  of  Neu  South  Wales  with  thai  of 
the  Burdwan  Coal-field  in  Bengal — "  In  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  species  collected  from  the  Australian  deposits,  and  those  described  from 
the  Burdwan  coal-field  by  Professor  Royle,  we  observe  both  the  remarkable 
analogy  of  form  of  some  species  and  the  actual  identity  of  others ;  from 
which  we  may  probably  be  led  to  infer  that  the  deposition  of  the  strata  con- 
taining them  was  not  only  contemporaneous,  but  that  the  conditions  of  the 
flora  of  some  portions  of  the  Indian  and  Australian  continents,  at  that 
epoch,  were  not  very  dissimilar. 

In  the  Burdwan  coal-field  we  find  the  Pecopteris  Lindleyana,  Glossop- 
teris  danaoides,  O.  Browniana,  and  other  plants,  associated  with  two 
species  of  a  very  curious  form,  Vertebraria  indica  and  V.  radial  a.  The 
Australian  deposit  also  contains  Glossopteris  Browniana^  two  or  three 
species  of  Sphenopteris,  and  the  same  species  of  Vertebraria  above  noticed. 
The  Pecopteris  Australis  of  the  Jerusalem  Basin  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  P.  Lindleyana  from  Burdwan. 

The  Glossopteris  danaoides  of  the  Burdwan  deposit  apparently  belongs 
to  the  genus  Taniopteris,  the  veins  being  perfectly  horizontal,  and  not 
anastomosed,  as  in  the  typical  species  of  Glossopteris.  We  have  previously 
remarked  upon  the  absence  of  certain  carboniferous  forms  in  these  deposits ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  some  of  the  species  with  certain  oihers, 
from  the  oolite  series  of  England,  a  striking  analogy  of  form  is  at  once  per- 
ceptible. 

The  Pecopteris  Murrayana,  P.  Whitbienis,  and  Glossopteris  PhiUipsii, 
representing,  as  it  were,  the  Pecopteris  [Sphenopteris]  alata,  P.  Austraiis, 
and  Glossopteris  Browniana  of  the  Australian  strata." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  alleged,  the  flora  of  the  coal-fields  o(  Australia  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Yorkshire  oolites.  It  is  possible  that  the 
coal  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of  Northern  India  may  really  belong  to  the 
Jurassic  system.* 

*  Aootttl  Addreta  to  the  Geol.  Soc  London,  1846. 
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Notwithstanding  these  conclusions,  we  obser?e  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  in  1846,  Dr.  Falconer  is  reported  to  have  remarked, 
that  the  Burdwan  coal,  as  it  contained  neither  dicotyledonous  nor  coniferous 
wood,  was  probably  older  than  any  of  the  English  coal-fields.* 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  * 

Mr.  Button  is  of  opinion  that  the  extensive  coal-fields,  north  of  Sydney, 
will,  at  a  future  day  be  made  available,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  the 
colony  becomes  more  densely  settled.  The  Australian  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, in  whose  hands  is  the  monopoly  of  the  coal  mines,  at  present,  ought 
to  be  the  first,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject 

The  port  of  Newcastle,  on  the  Hunter  river,  'is  quite  as  convenient  for 
the  erection  of  smelting  establishments,  as  Swansea.  Here  the  copper  of 
South  Australia  might  be  sent  to  be  smelted,  if  furnaces  were  erected.  Coal 
exists  here  to  an  unlimited  extent;  and  the  demand  does  not  take  off  a  tithe 
of  the  quantity  that  could  be  raised  from  the  three  pits,  over'which  powerful 
engines  are  already  ecected.  Vessels  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  can  lie 
at  this  port  in  perfect  safety,  and  approach  the  end  of  the  coal  slips. 

The  seam  at  present  worked  is  not  more  than  twenty  fathoms  below  the 
surface,  and  not  more  than  twenty  yards  from  the  water.  Under  the  colonial 
regulations,  it  appears,  that  this  is  tlie  only  pit  allowed  to  be  worked ;  giving 
its  owners  a  complete  monopoly,  against  which  a  very  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
like naturally  exists  in  the  colony,  and  many  attempts  are  daily  made  to 
evade  it.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  where  so  many  individuals  have 
property  containing  coal,  with  equal  facilities  of  position.t 

We  see  here  repeated  precisely  a  similar  pernicious  state  of  things  as  is 
inflicted  on  an  opposite  part  of  the  world.  <*  The  General  Mining  Associa- 
tion," are  lessees  from  the  crown  of  all  the  coal  and  minerals  of  every  de- 
scription in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton : — 
that  is  to  say,  a  monopoly  which  engrosses  an  area  of  no  less  than  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles;  to  the  exclusion  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  property  throughout  that  extent.  The  paralyzing  influence 
which  it  exerts  on  the  British  colonies  in  that  quarter  has  long  been  matter 
of  complaint  with  the  people;  and,  in  1846,  formed  the  subject  of  a  memo- 
rial from  the  house  of  assembly,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  twenty  of  the 
sixty  years  of  the  lease  to  the  association  had  expired,  yet  no  effort  had  been 
made  to  work  a  single  bed  of  coal,  or  other  mineral,  with  the  exception  of 
the  coal  beds  at  Pictou  and  Sydney. 
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Mr.  Dutton,  in  his  letters  on  the  mineral  wealth  of  South  Australia,  June 
1646,  states  that  the  existence  of  coal  here,  has  been  reported,  but  is  not  yet 

*  AthenBom,  Oct.  1846. 

t  Dutton  on  the  Minenl  Wealth  of  Sovth  Anitnlia,  1846. 
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Terified  Even  if  it  Bbonld  not  be,  the  anboanded  extent  of  the  forests— the 
wood  of  which,  when  dried,  burns  with  an  intense  heat  and  steady  blaze, 
from  the  resinous  matter  which  it  contains,  and  makes  most  excellent  cbar- 
ooal— will  enable  the  same  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  smelting,  as  has 
for  centuries  been  adopted  in  other  mining  districts  where  coal  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  Fortnum  reports  on  the  existence  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  the  interior,  but  is  at  present  doubtful  as  to  dbe  presence  of 
the  carboniferous  series.*^ 

The  cliief  mineral  riches,  at  present  developed  in  Sonth  Australia,  are  the 
splendid  mines  of  copper.  But  these,  if  the  smelting  be  effected  in  the 
country,  will  give  great  stimulus  to  the  increased  production  and  consump- 
tion of  the  coal  in  the  adjoining  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
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Iron  is  so  plentiful  here,  that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  settlers, 
in  a  variety  of  places.  Hitherto,  coal  has  not  been  discovered,  in  this  quar* 
ter,  wherewith  the  former  mineral  might  be  manufactured. 

The  government,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  researches  for  this  combustible, 
has,  it  is  said,  offered  a  reward  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
to  any  one  who  shall  discover  coal ;  but  the  more  urgent  operations  of  the 
settlers  have  hitherto  prevented  any  attempt  being  made.  However  impor- 
tant the  possession  of  coal  may  prove,  it  is  now,  while  such  stores  of  forest 
wood  abound,  indispensable  to  the  production  of  good  iron.t 

ld47.^It  is  announced  that  coal  has  been  discovered  in  this  country. 


VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  OR  TASMANIA. 

Here  coal  occurs,  very  plentifully,  in  sandstone,  as  in  New  South  Wales. 
We  hare  reports  of  a  mineral  survey  of  the  newly  discovered  coal-fields, 
upon  the  estate  of  Messrs.  Bonney.  An  extensive  bed  of  fine  coal  dips  to 
the  northward,  and  passes  under  the  Coal  river,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty 

*  Mining  Journal  of  London,  Jane,  1846. 

t  Auttralian  Joarnal.    Alio  Mining  Journal  of  London,  Angnst  3d,  1844. 
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degrees.  It  is  upwards  of  three  feet  thick^  at  the  outcrop  *  Coal  is  stated 
to  be  traceable  quite  across  the  island.t 

In  the  "  Tasmania  Journal,"  appeared  an  account,  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Hooker, 
assistant  surgeon  to  H.  B.  M.  S.  Erebus,  of  fossil  wood  found  on  this  island, 
at  Macquarrie  Plain8.| 

M.  de  Strzelecki  shows  that  there  are  two  basin-shaped  coal  depibsits 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

1st.  The  South  Esk  Basin,  although  much  broken  and  apparently  very 
limited  in  extent,  agrees  with  that  of  Newcastle,  in  New  South  Wales  in  its 
general  geological  characters*  A  variegated  sandstone  overlies  the  regular 
coal  measures.  The  fossils  are  the  same  as  in  the  Newcastle  basin  of  New 
South  Wales. 

2d.  The  Jerusalem  Basin  is  situated  not  far  from  Hobart  Town  to  the 
east  The  underlying  bed  is  a  limestone,  containing  Producfm  and  Spiri" 
fer<B,  succeeded  by  a  conglomerate  on  which  the  coal  measures  repose. 

In  this  series  are  proved,       1  coal  seam  of         3  feet. 
"  "  "  2  "  2     . 

"  ''  "         slates  and  clays^        53 

Total  shown  m  the  shaft  of  the  Jerusalem  pits,  58  feet 

Some  of  the  coal  in  the  Jerusalem  basin  is  described  as  anthracite. 

It  appears  from  the  memoir  of  M.  Strzelecki  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks  which  he  examined  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  are  the 
equivalents  of  the  Devonian  series. 

Among  the  fossil  plants  collected  from  the  Jerusalem  basin,  we  find  the 
interesting  genus  ZeugophyUites,  and  certain  forms  of  Pecapteris,  one  of 
which  is  closely  allied  to  an  oolitic  species,  and  another  having  strong 
resemblances  to  an  Odontopieris  from  the  Permian  system  of  Russia.^ 

The  late  work  of  M.  Gorda,  contains  a  description  of  an  arborescent 
fern,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  he  conjectures  to  be  Balantium 
aniarctium  [^Dicksonia  antarctica,  Hooker,]  and  which  approximates  closely 
to  the  fossil  Protapteris  cottai,  found  in  Saxony. 

Some  interesting  traces  of  the  newer  tertiary  period  appear  in  the  re- 
markable opalized  trees  which  are  spread  over  the  surface  in  some  of  the 
valleys,  especially  in  Derwent  valley.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  recently  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hooker,  the  naturalist  in  the  expedition  of  H.  M.  S.  Erebus. 

*  Hobart  Town  Advertiier,  November,  1840. 

t  Colonial  Statiatica  of  the  Britiab  Empire,  Martin,  p.  441.  • 

t  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  February,  1843. 
^  Physical  Description  of  New  South  Walea  and  Van  Dtemen's  Land,  by  P.  F.  Strseleek 
1846. 
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This  higUy  interesting  country  forms,  we  are  told,  a  group  of  mountain- 
ous islands,  as  large  as  England  and  Wales.  Its  geological  character  is 
rendered  difficult  of  discovery  by  the  primitive  forests  that  fringe  the  coast, 
or,  where  these  have  been  destroyed,  by  impenetrable  thickets  of  the  escu- 
lent fern. 

The  fundamental  rock  is  every  where  day-slate. 


NORTHERN  ISLAND,  OR  NEW  ULSTER 

The  colonists  at  Wellington  and  Port  Nicholson,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Cook's  Strait,  are  gratified  at  the  discovery  of  coal  at  various  places  in  their 
neighbourhood,  particularly  at  Port  Nicholson  Harbour  itself.  They  con- 
ceive that  the  production  of  coal,  here,  will  benefit  the  trade  of  the  colony, 
by  enabling  the. vessels  from  Australia  to  India  to  land  cattle,  and  to  load 
coal  for  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

EVAN'S  BAY,  NEAR  PORT  NICHOLSON. 

On  the  shbres  of  this  bay  indications  of  coal  have  been  found ;  and  were, 
they  followed  up,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  lead  to  pro- 
ductive seams,  as  it  exists  in  many  places  about  Cook's  Strait,  in  great 
quantities. 

Mr.  Heaphy  mentions  that  the  principal  New  Zealand  coal-fields  are  at 
Wanganui,  on  the  Middle  Island;  at  Coal  Bay,  in  Tasman's  Gulf;  in 
Palliser  Bay,  near  Port  Nicholson ;  and  at  Waitotara  and  Waimate,  on  the 
coast  between  Wanganui  river  and  Cape  Egmont  A  small  quantity  has 
also  been  found  by  Captain  Wakefield,  in  the  ciifis,  on  the  shore  of  Nelson 
Haven.* 

River  Tliames,  or  Wauhou  district, — Coal  of  good  quality,  has  been 
found  here,  in  abundance,  near  the  surface. 

*  Narrative  oT  a  retidence  in  New  Zealand,  by  Charles  Heaphy^  1842. 
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NEW  PLYMOUTH,  TARANAKI. 

Mr.  Henry  Weekes  describes  some  lignite,  or  tertiary  coal  foand  here. 
He  remarks  that  it  seems  even  more  recent  than  Bovey  coal,  that  "  it  can 
hardly  be  called  coal/'  and  is  unfit  for  domestic  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  Perry  informs  the  directors  of  the  New  Zaaltind  cbmpany, 
February,  1842,  that  he  had  just  discovered  three  beds  of  coal.  They  are 
about  four  feet  in  thicknes,  and  sixteen  feet  apart ;  and  about  five  miles 
from  New  Plymouth,  adjoining  the  sea-shore,  and  easy  to  be  exported.* 

Mr.  Henwood  says  that  here  is  plenty  of  coals,  and  some  culm. 

On  the  Waitara  river,  coal  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
also  abundant-  at  twenty-five  miles  further  up  the  coast  to  the  north-east, 
from  Waitara,  at  Mokau  river.  A  resident  describes  it  as  "  capital,  and 
plenty  of  it" 

In  February,  1847,  a  coal  seam  was  opened  at  Montgonin.  This  corn- 
bustible  was  tried  on  board  H.  B.  M.  steamer  Driver,  and  proved  to  be  very 
good, — quite  equal,  it  is  reported,  to  that  obtained  at  New  South  Wales. 

Coal  has  been  seen  near  Manakao  and  toward  the  Bay  of  Islands.  A 
shaft  was  sunk  at  Mauharangi,  near  the  Kawau  copper  mine,  but  having, 
been  undertaken  by  a  person  of  small  means,  it  was  abandoned,  after  sink- 
ing about  eighty  feet^t 

PORT  NELSON. 

Coal  has  been  discovered  near  Port  Nelson,  and  has  been  submitted  to 
experiments  on  board  her  Majesty's  steadi  sloop,  the  Inflexible,  at  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  rumour  announcing  it  of  excellent  quality. 

This  discovery  is  deemed  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  commercial 
interests,  and  especially  as  affording  the  means  of  a  rapid  communication 
between  this  odony  and  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  experiments,  referred  to,  which  were  made  by  order  of  the  colonial 
government,  are  to  the  following  effect,  as  officially  reported  in  the  New 
Zealand  Government  Gaaette,  of  March  31, 1847. 

By  a  comparison  with  the  best  Newcastle  [Australia]  coal,  obtained  at 
Sidney,  the  following  was  the  result: — "  From  about  equal  quantities  of  fuel, 
equal  work  has  been  obtained ;  but  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  Nelson 
coal,  which  is,  that  it  is  much  slower  in  combustion  than  the  Newcastle 
coal,  and,  therefore,  would  not  furnish  steam  for  the  cylinders  with  equal 
rapidity,  to  enable  the  vessel  to  go  at  her  greatest  speed  in  smooth  water ;  but 
is  far  more  economical,  when  all  weathers  are  considered."  These  trials 
were  made  on  thirty-three  tons  only,  and  the  coal  could  only  be  regarded  as 
crop  coal,  which  had,  moreover,  laid  for  six  months  on  the  open  beach. 
The  commander  of  the  steamer  proposed  to  tenetv  the  trials  with  not  less 
than  one  hundred  tons. 

*  New  ZoaUnd  Joarnsi,  aUo  "  Letters  from  Settlen  in  New  Zeekad,'*  1843. 
f  Mining  Journal,  20th  September,  1845. 
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MIDDLE  ISLAND,  OR  NEW  MUNSTER. 

NELSON  HAVEN  AND  TASMAN'S  GULF. 

Coal  was  found  bj  Captaia  Wakefield,  id  the  cliflf  which  overhangs,  io 
one  place,  the  beach  of  the  haven.  It  is  in  a  small  quantity,  but  as  it  exists 
in  so  many  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will  be 
found  to  extend  to  larger  beds. 

WANGANUI. 

Round  Cape  Farewell,  from  Cook's  Strait,  but  only  a  short  distance  ofer- 
land  from  Coal  Bay,  in  Tasman's  Gulf,  is  the  harbour  of  Wanganui,  where 
coal  exists  in  great  quantity.  One  cargo  of  this  coal  was  taken  to  Welling- 
ton ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  other  fuel,  it  was  used  only 
by  the  smiths.  It  was  an  excellent  anthracUe  coal,  and  gave  a  great  heat ; 
leaving  no  ash,  but  burning  quickly. 

It  is  found  on  the  beach,  below  high-water  mark,  in  the  river  bed,  and 
on  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  small  island  in  the  harbour.  To  obtain  it, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mine,  but  merely  to  excavate  horizontally  through 
the  cliffs,  from  the  beach.  Even  this  trouble  is  not  at  present  needful ;  t^ 
there  is  enough  on  the  surface  for  the  supply  of  all  the  New  Zealand  seti 
tiements  for  twenty  years  to  come.  Coal  also  exists  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  promontory,  at  Coal  Bay;  but  no  harbour  is  kndwn  in  its  vicinity.* 
This  statement  is  confirmed  bv  Mr.  A.  Majoribanks.t 

Another  writer  describes  a  bed  of  coal,  three  feet  thick,  resembling  Staf- 
fordshire coal,  discovered  in  1842,  near  Cape  Farewell.^ 

At  Massacre  Bay^  not  far  from  Nelson,  coal,  accompanied  by  iron-stone 
has  been  found,  and  has  occasioned  the  change  of  name  to  Coal  Bay.§ 

A  company  was  soon  after  formed  for  the  working  this  coal,  and  a  caigo 
was  delivered  at  Nelson.  It  is  described  as  burning  well,  and  giving  oat  t 
great  deal  of  gi^.  The  coal  was  sold  for  j^l  7s.  6c2.  a  ton,  wholesale;  and 
retailed  at  j^  a  ton. 

The  emigrant  vessels  find  it  to  their  interest  to  carry  return  cargoes  of 
this  coal  to  India ;  and,  altogether,  it  is  considered  of  great  importance  to 
the  colony. 

Dr.  Dieffenbach,  who  has  furnished  an  account  of  the  geology  of  New 
Zealand,  states  that  anthracite  coal  crops  out  in  the  small  harbour  of  Wan- 
garrie,  on  the  west  coast  of  Middle  Island ;  and  also  that  there  is  a  thin 
seam  of  anthracite  in  the  hard  gray  sandstone  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Northern  Island.  || 

Bitumen  has  been  reported  on. 

*  Heapby*!  NarrttiTe  of  a  reaidence  in  New  Zealand,  p.  103, 1842. 
t  Travel!  in  New  Zealand,  Majoribanka.  \  Mining  Joonal. 

%  Emigrant'a  Letters,  p.  77,  82,  119—1843. 
II  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1846. 
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CHATHAM  ISLAND,  [East  op  New  Zealand.] 

Mr.  Heaphj  remarks  that  the  existence  of  coal  on  this  Island  will  be  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  in  the  event  of  a  line  of  steam  communication 
being  established  between  New  Zealand  and  South  America.* 

Port  Wakefield,  in  this  Island,  is  360  miles  east  from  Port  Nicholson  in 
Middle  Island,  new  Zealand.  Long's  Bay  or  Coal  Haven,  as  the  name 
imports,  contains  coal  in  the  vicinity. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS.— POLTNESLA. 

One  of  the  chain  or  group  of  the  Carolines,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean ;  in 
about  ten  degrees  north  latitude,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  degrees 
east  longitude. 

The  principal  island,  which  is  partly  secondary  and  partly  of  volcanic 
origin,  and'  305,000  acres  in  extent,  contains  an  extensive  formation  of 
lignite,  sometimes  composed  of  stems  of  trees,  and  sometimes  of  peaty 
matter.  In  one  place  this  peat  was  observed  to  be  on  fire,  burning  slowly 
under  the  surface.t 

*  Heaphy,  p.  124. 

t  Dr.  £.  Dieffenbach,  commUDicated  to  the  Geographical  Society. 


TABLES  OF  ANALYSIS 


OF  ABOUT  BLEVEN  BtrNDBED  SPECIES  OF  MINERAL  COBfBUSTIBLES,  DISPOSED 
IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER,  IN  OONFORMITT  WITH  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THIS 
WORK, 


AMERICA. 

Semi-^niuminous  or  dry  CoaL 


LocaUly. 

Deaignatton  of 
coal  beda. 

By  whom 

analyaed. 

i 
1 

Analysis. 

state  and 
county. 

1 

1 

TEllNEaSEE. 

Eentuckt. 

Camberland 
movntainB, 
« 

HawiTilley 
Caaeyrille, 

Eimbrow'a 

Vein, 
Gillenwatera, 

Splint  or  cannel 

coa], 
Bitum's  coal, 

Dr.  Troort, 
it 

Dr.  Jackson, 
Johnson, 

1.460 
1.450 

1.360 
1.392 

71.00 
69,00 

48.40 
44.49 

17.00 
14.00 

48.80 
31.82 

12.00 
17.00 

2.80 
23.69 

Fat  Bituminous  Coals  in  Western  Virginia. — State  Reports, 


Locality. 

Designation  of  coal 
beds. 

Analysis. 

County. 

1 

i| 

1 

& 

^3 

^ 

[Upper  coal  series.] 

Clarksburg, 

Main  seams. 

66.74 

41.66 

1.60 

(( 

(( 

49.21 

46.43 

6.36 

Pruntytown, 

(( 

67.60 

39.00 

3.40 

Morgantown, 

it 

60.64 

37.30 

2.14 

Kanawha, 

1,  Coal  creek. 

Judge  Summers's 

*s 

bank. 

66.69 

41.86 

2.60 

«>           «* 

2,  Grand  Creek, 

u 

62.76 

43.20 

406 

^    Logan, 

3,  Wolf  creek,  Big 

? 

Sandy  river, 
4,  Big  Coal  river, 

Burning  spring, 

47.16 

48.00 

4.85 

^     Kanawha, 

(Lewis') 

60.20 

47.10 

2.70 

5,  Three  mile  creek, 

Cartrcll's, 

46.96 

60.30 

3,75 

i  2     " 

6,  Elk  river, 

Friend's  mines. 

66.90 

39.90 

6;20. 

«g  Logan, 

7,  Logan  Conrtr 

house. 

LawBon's, 

68.36 

39.60 

2,16 

11       " 

8,  Guyandotte, 

Traa  fork, 

66.60 

42.00 

1.60 

S       " 

9,  Big  Sandy  river, 

Pigeon  creek, 

66.00 

41.00 

4.00 
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Mfodaralefy  BiiMmnous  Coals  in  Wesierm  VtrgmUu 


Couty. 


LoealUy. 


I>eiifBatioii  of 


By  whom 
aaalyted. 


▲■mlyato. 


11 
^1 


Fayette, 


Big  8e well  Mo. 
£.  tide,  W 
flank, 
« 

Mill  creek. 
Scrabble  creek. 
Bell  creek. 


Keller's  creek, 

Second  team, 
Campbell'i  ck. 


Coz*i  creek, 
Faore'a  bank, 
L.  Raffher'a  bk 
Bream's  bank, 
Smither'i  bank, 
Haghea'i  bank, 
D.  Raffoer'a  bk. 
Warth't  bank. 


Little  Sewell 
Moan  tain. 


Roger*!  seam, 
Tyree's  bed, 
Deem's    « 
Paris's  bank. 


Hansfofd*s 

Storkton's  mine 
Raffner's2dsm< 
Noye 


Sd  sev 

Upper 

3d 


Wm.  B.Rogers, 


W.  B.  Roger's 
state  report. 


Semi-BUundnmu  or 

Dry, 
Montgomery, 

Botetourt, 


Thorn's  creek, 

Lewisbarg, 

Cauwba, 


Hampshire, 

it 

I  \  Maryland, 


Brantabarg,  N. 

br.  Potomac, 
Olwer's  tract, 
Nr.  Western- 

port, 
Lonaconing, 
Abraham's  cr. 

1  mile  from  top 
of  Alleghany, 
VandoTer's 

Kitsmiller's, 
Falls  of  Stony 

river, 
Abraham's  cr. 
Slony  rirer, 
Michael's, 


Upper  seam. 


Stronble's  mn, 


3  m.  aboTO  m. 

ofSarage, 
12  ft.  seam, 

Sigler's  mine, 
12  ft.  seam, 
Macdonald's  Sd 


Wm.  B.  Rogers, 


Nr.  Tarnpike, 
N.  W.  Turn- 
pike, 


Lower  seam, 
Michael's, 
N.  of  Turnpike, 
Upper  part, 


80J24 
77.64 

75.88 
67.84 
71.73 
71.88 
63.36 


60.92 
74.fi6 
66.76 
64.16 
66.64 
61.41 
63  J») 
49.84 
67.76 
64.62 
62.32 
67^28 
64.00 


17.48 
17.36 

22.32 
30.08 
27.13 
26.20 
29.04 
32.16 


37.08 
21.13 
32.44 
32.24 
31.28 
!  42.65 
'  36.04 
44.2S 
33.68 
29.76 
32.88 
36.08 
39.76 


80.20  13.60 
78.84  I  14.16 
78.60    16.60 


72.40 
79.06 

82.60 
77.43 

74.00 

77.12 

61.44 
79.76 

79.16 
72.40 
83.36 
46.24 


19.72 
16je8 

16.76 
19.37 

ISJBO 

19.60 

14J» 
15.48 

15J;2 
16.20 
13S8 
14.96 


2J8 
6M 

1.80 

1.14 
1.92 
7.60 


2.00 
4.32 

11.80 
3.60 
SM 
6.04 

11.76 
6.88 
8JS6 

16.76 
4.80 
7.M 
6M 


6J») 
7.00 
5.00 


7.S8 
4.64 

2.64 
3JtO 

7.40 

3J2S 

UJtS 
4.76 

6.82 
12.40 

3.36 
39.80 


AHALTTICAL  TABLEB. 


loealltr. 

Analysis. 

Covitj, 

Designation  of 
coal  beds. 

By  whom 
analysed.  | 

1 

!l 

{ 

i  »  PrWtDDj 

^ 

Kingswood, 

Fairfax's, 

Sute  reports. 

63.77 

31.76 

14.48 

«| 

« 

Middle  seam. 

66.32 

27.77 

6.91 

15        « 

<r 

Fonnan>s  basin, 

73.68 

21.00 

6.32 

5"^       •* 

Deck  Hollow,  c. 

Martin's, 

66.42 

23.42 

11.16 

^IS      '* 

Buffalo  Lech 

III  « 

run, 

Bealty*i 

62.66 

29.60 

7.84 

Big  Sandy, 

N.  Brandon's, 

67.60 

22.40 

10.00 

N.  BrandoDT'le, 

Morton's, 

66.28 

30.80 

3.92 

Cheat  river,  n. 

*  S's 

Kings  wood, 

Price's, 

60.36 

26.00 

14.64 

&l|   " 

Big  Sandy,  W. 

side, 

Seaport's, 

66.64 

27.12 

6.24 

Kiagswood, 

Hagan»s, 

68.32 

26.48 

6.20 

1        ": 

«c 

67  JW 

29.68 

3.04 

Big  Sandy  ba- 

sin. 

W.siiito  Cheat, 

60.04 

26.88 

13.08 

«;•«    « 

Kingswood, 

Cresaps, 

64.24 

30.24 

6.82 

South  side  James 

river, 

1 

Stonehenge, 

Chesterfield, 

68.70 

86.60 

4.80 

Chesterfield, 

2 

Maidenhead, 

Engine  shaft. 

63.97 

32.83 

3.20 

«« 

3 

Heth's  pit, 

« 

62,36 

37.66 

2.80 

« 

4 

Mill's  &B«id»s, 

Creek  pit. 

67.80 

38.60 

3.60 

?   ;; 

6 

Wiirs  pit, 

., 

62.90 

32.60 

4.60 

6 

Green  hole  sh't. 

67.83 

30.17 

2.00 

*              M 

7 

Ueth»«dee» 

s        ** 

shaft, 

Bottom  seam. 

63.36 

36.82 

10.82 

•H         << 

(C 

Middle  seam. 

66.60 

28.40 

6.10 

1  " 

M 

Top  seam. 

61.68 

28.80 

9.62 

8 

Powhatan  pits. 

Finney, 

69.87 

32.33 

7.80 

9 

Winterpock  ck. 

Cox's  mine, 

66J^ 

29.12 

6.36 

g 

Cloverhill,  Ap- 
pomattox R. 

O.W.Andrews, 

1 

Siste  ooal, 

M.D. 

66.00 

38.60 

6.60 

^      «« 

Mean  of  4  spec. 

Johnson, 

64.83 

33.04 

10.13 

Richmond  coal, 

Andrews, 

69.26 

32JO0 

8.75 

ft» 

Mid  Lothian, 

Wooldridge'sp. 

Jonnson, 

61.08 

28.46 

10.47 

3 

« 

MeanrasBlt,aT. 

f 

siie  coal. 

K 

63.01 

33.26 

14.74 

Creek  Coal  Co. 

Mean  of  6  trials. 

cc 

60.30 

31.13 

8.67 

ll 

BPk  Heath  pits, 

Mean  of  4  spec. 

(C 

68.79 

32.67 

8.64 

Tippecanoe  p's. 

do. 

i* 

64.62 

36.01 

9.37 

^1  North  side  of 
"2  o  J&me*  R  10 

Randolph's, 

W.  B.  Rogers, 

State  report. 

66.16 

30.60 

3.36 

•S| 

11 

Coalbrook  dale. 

Second  seam, 

C« 

66.48 

29.00 

4.62 

^  i 

12 

Anderson's  pit. 

First  seam. 

«< 

66.78 

28.30 

AJB2 

i^ 

13 

Barr's  pits. 

(C 

(C 

70.80 

24.00 

6.20 

14 

.« 

Second  seam. 

(( 

64.97 

22.83 

22.20 

3 

15 

C( 

Third  seam. 

it 

66.60 

24.70 

9.80 

> 

16 
17 

« 
Crouch's  Lower 

Fourth  seam, 
Upper  s'm,  1 10 
ft.  from  sorftee. 

i€ 

56.07 

21.33 

22.60 

S 

■haft, 

U 

64.60 

30.00 

6.40 

• 

(( 

Mean  of  4  spec. 

67  32 

23.96 

8.72 

u 

18 

Scott's  pit. 

report. 

60.86 

33.70 

6.44 

•S 

19 

Waterloo  shaft, 

*^    €C 

66.20 

26.80 

18.00 

48 

20 

Deep  Run  pits. 

C« 

69.84 

25.16 

6.00 

1 

r   ^^     r--» 

Meaaof40sp. 

M 

67.96 

21.57 

10.47 

o 

WiUs's  pit. 

Upper  yein. 

T.  6.  Clemson^ 
R.  C.  Taylor.  S 

66.60 

28.80 

4.60 

1 

Anderson's  pit, 

Bottom  seam. 

64.20 

26.00 

9.80 

Chesterfield, 

Called  natnnd 

W.  B.  Rogers, 

coke, 

State  report, 

80.30 

9.98 

9.72 

« 

€i 

«<   *^ 

70.00 

16.00 

14.00 

§ 

«< 

it 

Prof.  Bailey, 

68.00 

17.00 

16.00 

>            « 

Mineral  charc'I.|T.  6.  Clemson, 

83.30 

10.70 

6.00 

4S 


eM 
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Semi-irituminous  or  dry  Cads  in  the  StaU  of  Maryland.— The  Cumberland 
or  Frostburg  Coal  region,  occupyvug  a  swudlpart  of  Pennsyhafda, 


Detfgnation  of 

By  whom 

Analyiiv- 

flute  and 

1 

.  . 

Comity. 

Locality. 

OoalBada. 

analysed. 

It 

?s 

i  ^ 

5 

^s 

3 

PKNHfTLTAJflA. 

1.  Hoy  man's  new 

Somerset, 

eight  foot  bed, 
2.  Uhl's  np.  Tein, 

W.  R.  Johnson, 

1.343 

69.90 

22.00    8.10 

do. 

do. 

1.319 

75.75 

20.20 

4.05 

do. 

3.  Kom'f 

do. 

1.386 

68.46 

20.10 

11.44 

do. 

4.  Schaeffer's 

5.  Hoyman'B  8  ft 

do. 

1.370 

70.70 

18.80 

10.fiO 

do. 

as  aboTC, 

do. 

1.363 

71.50 

18.30 

10.20 

do. 

6.  Hoyman's  6  ft. 

7.  Uhl»s7ft.vein, 

do. 

1.362 

68.54 

19.80  11.66 

do. 

do. 

1.388 

68.44 

19.50 

12.06 

do. 

8.Wel]er's4feet, 
9.Charchland 

do. 

1.321 

69.10 

19.99 

11.00 

4 

do. 

▼ein. 

do. 

1.480 

68.56 

18.70 

12.74 

do. 

10.  Hardin's  Vein, 
Mean  results  of 

do. 

1.491 

66.36 

17.60. 16.04 

the  ten  teins. 

IJS82 

69.73 

19.59 

10.68 

MAmTLAND. 

Siaryland 

Hoffman's  mine, 

Silliman  and 

Alleghany, 

company. 

on  main  seam, 

Shepard, 

W.Hayes, 

(Boston,) 

1.380 

82.01 

15.00 

2J9 

do. 

Comb'd  coal. 

do. 

n.86 

15.60 

6.54 

Dr.  Jones, 

do. 

SaTage  river. 

do. 

(Washington,) 
D.  Jackson, 

78.00 

19.00 

SjOO 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(Boston,) 
Dr.  T.P.Jones, 

1.321 

77.09 

16.06 

IM 

do. 

Maryl.  comp. 

do. 

(Washington,) 

1J291 

72.50 

22.50 

500 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1.333 

81.00 

15.00 

4.00 

do. 

do. 

Frost's  mine. 

Dr.  Ducatel, 

70.00 

20.50 

9.50 

do. 

Dan'i  mount. 

At.  of  40  specim. 

Johnson, 

1.311 

73.59 

16.04 

10.37 

do. 

Cumb'd  coal. 

Prof.  Daniel, 

66.30 

19.40 

14.30 

do. 

do. 

Maryland  comp'y, 
FiostburgNefPs, 

Johnson, 

1.431 

67.26 

14.42 

1S.33 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1.332 

74.53 

15.13 

10.34 

do. 

do. 

Howell's  estate. 

Silliman, 

76.77 

14.66 

8.67 

do. 

do. 

Prof.  Renwick, 

81.00 

13.(X) 

6.00 

do. 

do. 
George'a 

Easby's 

Johnson, 

1J05 

77.25 

16.23 

6.52 

do. 

creek. 

coning. 

Dr.  Dncatel, 

1.386 

79.25 

do. 

do. 

Third  coal. 
Fourth  coal. 

do. 

1.552 

80.08 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1.584 

85.00 

Lonaconing 

George's  creek. 

do. 

company, 
Maryland 

thick  bed, 
Eckert  mine  on 

Johnson, 

1.346 

70.75 

16.03 

13JM 

do. 

company. 

main  seam. 

do. 

1.437 

68.56 

15.62 

15.SS 

do. 

Froatburg, 

ChUton, 

77.00 

12,00 

11.00 

do. 

do. 

Mean  of  S  analys. 

Dr.  J.  Percy, 

78.80 

9.47 

11.73 

Fatf  hittaninous  Coab  m  the  8tatt  of  Ohio. 


Locality. 

of  Coal  Beds. 

By  whom 
analysed. 

1! 

Analysis. 

County. 

1 

ii 
^3 

1 

Portland, 
Jackson, 

do. 

do. 

Talmadge,    . 
Lick  Township, 

do. 
Carr's  Run, 
Pomeroy, 

Upson's  mine 
Cannelcod, 

W.  W.  Mather, 

do. 
J.  L.  Cassels, 

do. 
R.C.T. 
Dr.  J.  Percy, 

1.264 
1.283 
1.560 
1.410 
1J70 

53.404 
49.882 
39.950 

76.70 

44JZ9S 
47.327 
44.800 

18.70 

2JB1 
14.620 

4.60 

ANALYTICAL  TABLES* 
JVtf,  bitwnimnis  Cods  in  Pennsyhama. 


eoi 


LoealUy. 

Namssof 
CoalSeaiBs. 

By  whom 
analysed. 

II 

Analysis. 

Oonnty. 

1 

II 

1 

Venango, 

do. 
Beaver, 
Crawford, 
Mercer, 

ShippenaviHe, 
6.lKF.of 
Franklin, 
Greersbuig, 
Conneaat  Lake, 
Greensville, 

do. 
Orangeville, 

Study  Ridge, 

H.D.  Rogers* 
sute  Report, 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
R.C.T. 

\snb 

49.80 

29.54 
30.12 
59.46 
67.80 

53.45 

43.20 

52.78 
36.00 
38.76 
40.60 

43.76 

7.00 

17.68 

33.88 

1.80 

1.70 

2.80 

Moderately  bituminous,  dry,  and  dose  burning  Coals  in 

Pennsyhania. 

Loeality. 

Deslgnatton  of 

i 
By  whom 

It 

Analysis. 

County  or 
District. 

^ 

Coal  Bads. 

analysed. 

1 

11 

1 

s 

Coal  Run,  Up- 

Taylor and 
Clemson, 

^ 

Blos^borg, 

per  Vein, 

1.371 

75.40 

16.40 

8.20 

do.Bearcr'k, 

Clement's  Coal, 

do. 

1.398 

73.74 

15.00 

11.26 

do. 

Bloss'  Coal, 

do. 

1.406 

73.00 

15.60 

11.40 

to 

do. 

do. 

State  Report, 

62.80 

32.80 

5.20 

do.  Johnson's 

Taylor  and 
Clemson, 

^ 

Run, 

Splint  Coal, 
Slatv  variety 
called  Cannel, 

1.493 

69.30 

14.60 

16.10 

5 

Q 

do.  Coal  Run, 

do. 

1.750 

33.40 

8.40 

58.20 

do.        do. 

Pitch  Coal, 

do. 

1.500 

54.26 

18.50 

27J24 

Head  of 

New  Hope 

1 

Tioga, 

Vein, 

R.C.T. 

1.429 

g 

Arbon  com- 

Coal run,  mean 

ci 

ply. 

of4specim. 

Johnson, 

1.323 

73.11 

16.12 

10.77 

Ralston, 

Big  Vein. 

Sute  Report, 

74JiO 

20.50 

5.00 

Lycotning 

do. 

do. 

Johnson, 

1.387 

71.64 

14.50 

13.96 

CrttkDUtr, 

Queen's  Run, 

At.  of40speci. 

do. 

1.331 

73.44 

18.81 

7.75 

do. 

sute  Report. 

73.68 

21.50 

4.60 

A    \ 

Sehnsder, 

Lower  Bed  ) 

(1.615 

62.60 

15.00 

22.40 

branch  of  To- 

in  three  > 

W.R.  Johnson, 

<|  1.448 

70.00 

17.40 

12.60 

wanda  creek. 

parts,      J 

'1.465 

63.90 

19.10 

17.00 

1 

do. 

MUler's  Old 
Coal  Drift, 

do. 

1.377 
< '  1.378 

;ij49 

68.10 
65.50 
74.97 

20.50 
19.20 
19.30 

11.40 
16.30 
5.73 

do. 

Mason's  coal,  ^ 
upper  part,  S 
lower  part, ) 

do. 

(1.388 
[1.400 

• 

Centre  Co. 

Snow.shoe, 

State  Report, 

76.73 

21JM) 

2.07 

do. 

Farrands- 

Select  port'n  of 

Bacbe  and 

vUle, 

Diamond  Vein, 

Rogers, 

1.339 

6.50 

do. 

Lick  Run, 

Sute  Report, 

66.21 

20.72 

13.07 

Clearfield  Co. 

Kartbaas, 

W.  R.  Johnson, 

1.263 

68.15 

26.80 

6.05 

do. 

do. 

Salt  Lick, 

do. 

51.292 
11.275 

80.49 
76.64 

12.83 
22.27 

6.68 
5.09 

do. 

do. 

Upper  Seam, 

Sute  Report, 

78.20 

13.00 

8.80 

do. 

do. 

Lower  Seam, 

do. 

70.50 

24.80 

4.70 

do. 

Curwensville, 

Reed's  Vein, 

do. 

67.70 

27.00 

6.30 

do. 

Caledonia, 

do. 

64.60 

37.00 

8JK) 

do. 

do. 

do. 

54.60 

38.20 

2.70 
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^oderatcfy  hiitamnaus,  dry,  and  clos€  burning  Coals  in  Pennsylvania.^^ 

(Contintud.) 


Connty  or 
DisUlet. 


Daiphio, 


» Lebanon, 


S  Bedford, 


LoMUIty. 


Karthawy 
Philipsbuig, 


16  milea, 
17* 
Blair'i  Gap, 


Sammit, 


Short  M'D. 


Main  or  6  ft.  f 
Beat  coal, 


Dealriation  of 
Goal  Beda. 


By  whom 
analyMd. 


Sbowalter'aSa. 

Vein, 
Goaa'i  6  ft.  Va. 
Coal  hiU, 
Steed's  miaa, 
Leech'a  mine, 
Portage  Rail  R. 
Mineral  charc'l, 
Large  bed. 
Portage  Rail  R. 


South  diifty 


W.  R.  Johnson, 
W.  R.  Johnioa 
and  R.  C.  T. 
State  Report, 
Dr.  Goddard, 

R.  C.  T. 


Rattling  Ran 
Gap, 

Yellow 
Spring!, 


Big  Flat'i 
^ein, 


PeraeveranceJ 
Vein,  < 

Back  bone  vein^ 

Kugler  TeiOj 


Cold  8] 
Broad 


Ipring, 
Topm. 


Lyken'a 
Valley. 


Six  fhet  Tein, 
Riddle'a  bank, 
Hopewell, 


IS 


Aaalyeb. 


State  Report, 

T.  G.  Clemaon, 
« 

State  Report, 
Johnaon, 


Dr.  EUet,  R.  C. 

T. 
J.  C.  Booth, 
M.  C.  Lea, 
R.  C.  T. 
Rogers 'reporta, 
J.  C.  Booth, 
M.  C.  Lea, 
*( 

Rogers*  reports, 
Joiinson, 
meanofSexp's 
H.C.Lea, 
J.  C.  Booth, 
M.  C.  Lea, 


Rogers*  reportSj 
H.  Lea, 
Clemaon, 
Rogers' reports^ 
W.  R.  Johnaon, 


I'Scli^uylkiU, 


Lower  Mo- 
hantongo, 


Bear  Gap  mines, 
1st  sample, 

ad, 

3d, 

4th, 

6th, 

6th, 

7th, 

8th, 

9th, 

roeanof9s*pls, 
Third  Bed, 

Klinger>fl  or 
Rausch  Gap, 


R.  C.  Taylor, 
W.  R.  Johnson. 


H.  D.  Rogers' 

Report, 
J.  R.  Chilton, 

M.  D. 


1.308 

1.360 

1.358 
1.367 
1.600 


1.406 

1.330 

1.396 

1.391 

1.631 

1.389 

\J3B\ 

1.396 
1.410 
1.403 
1.700 


1.318 
1.391 
1.404 
1.416 
1.374 
1.376 
1.395 
1.382 
1.398 
1.378 
1.390 


68.16 

70.00 
64.40 
70.00 


68.40 
67.93 
77.00 
66.40 
66.00 


>B 


76.60 

71J» 

l^M 

78.80 
76.10 
14J66 
72J3 

74.70 

80.88 
81.20 
77.60 
79.66 
76.30 
70.10 
84.80 
77.60 


87.95 
89.30 
86.70 
88.70 
87.76 
88.65 
87.20 
83.99 
37.00 
87.36 

88.26 

89.71 


26.80 

22.30 
29.60 
20.00 


20.40 
20.32 
15.00 
6.60 
31.00 
21.36 


16.30 
16.90 
17.32 

15.06 
15.80 
13.20 
16.90 
13.76 
14.29 

14.80 
8.10 
8.86 
9.80 
11.00 
10.96 
11.10 
16.70 
11.20 
16.00 


7.60 
6.96 

10.00 
4.60 
8.35 
8.30 
7.84 

11.85 
7.30 
8.06 

8.85 

*  4.48 


5.05 

7.70 
6.10 
10.00 


MM 
11.75 

8.00 

4.00 
9.05 


9i0 

13.46 

8.00 

8.00 
7.00 
11.70 
11.49 

10.50 

10.80 
9.00 

UJ5Q 
9.50 

12.60 

13J20 
4.00 
6.40 


4.45 
4.75 
4.30 
6.70 
3.90 
3.05 
4.15 
4.15 
6.70 
4.57 

5.81 
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Anthracite  ofPemughama, 


Description  and  Loealitlei  of 
Anthracite  Coal  Beda. 


Hard,  White  Aah  Coal. 


By  wbom 

examined  or 

anaiyaed. 


Analvala  of  100 
parts  of  Anthracite. 


If. 

•  BO 

m 


Bfaach  Chunk, 

<«       Summit  Mines, 


••       14  feet  Vein, 
**       Hardest  Variety, 
**    mean  of  3  resulie. 
Netqnehoning, 

"       10  feet  Vein, 
Tamaqna  Vein,  D  -  east, 
"  D.    *• 

M  B      ** 

B*. 
Tnscarora, 

Forest  Improvement,  &▼.  of  4  epeeim. 
Hazleton, 

Sugar  loaf  Mountain,  •? 

Bearer  Headow, 


Glrardville, 
L  Broad  Mountain,  W.  W.  Branch, 
Piii0  Chove  i  Big  Vein,  Lorberry  Creek, 
Dutrict.    <         "  *« 

Redashc'l.  f  Sharp  Mountain, 

"  Black  Spring  Gap,  4  feet  Vein, 

••  Peacock  Vein, 

««  Grey  Vein. 

**  The  black  compact  part, 

"  The  Grey  central  part, 

«*  Fishback  Vein, 

"  Lea  Vein. 
Gold  Mine  Gap,  Peacock  Vein, 


Wyomin/r  ^ 
Coal-JUld. 


CMneted, 

Vanuxum, 

W.  R.  Johnson, 

Karsten, 

M.  a  Lea, 

Rogers's  Reports, 

Dr.  J.  Percy, 
Taylor, 
Rogers's  Reports, 
M.  C.  Lea, 
Rogers's  Reports. 


Jotaneon, 
Taynr, 

W.  R.  Johnson,  / 
S  Samples.      1 

Taylor, 

W.  R.  Johnson, 


Taylor, 

u 

M.  C.  Lea, 

Rbgera's  Reports, 
Taylor, 

Rogers's  Reports, 
Taylor  fcH.  C.Lea 
M.  C.  Lea  and 
Taylor, 
Rogers's  Reports, 

M.  C.  Lei 
Rogers's  Reports, 


Rausch  Gap, 


Heister  Vein, 
Pitch  Vein, 
Heister  Vein, 


Broad  Monntaln, 
Lehigh  or  Summit  Company,  1st, 
•*  ••  Sd, 

"         fith, 
Mauch  Chunk, 
Buck  Mountain, 
Shamokin,  (Snyder's) 
W«8t  Mahanoy, 
'  Wilkesbarre.  Blacksmith's  coal, 

Warden'a  Vein, 
Wyoming, 
Lackawanna, 

"         mean  reanit, 
,  Carbondale, 

r  Peach  Mountain,  Delaware  Co. 
**  mean  or40  specim. 

*'  N.  American  Co. 

;^  ^        Peach  Orchard, 
^  «-«J  Salem  Vein, 
«  ^  -s  1  Plumbago  Vein,  Sharp  Mount. 
Black  Mine  Vein, 
Gate  Vein, 
Shenoweth  Vein, 
.  Nealey's  Tunnel,  dd  Vein, 


ea, 

'sR< 
M.  C.  Lea, 
Rogers's  Reports, 

M.  C.  Lea, 

R.  C.  Tajlor, 

M.  C.  Lea, 

Rogers's  Reports, 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson, 
W.  R.  Johnson, 


Dr.  J.  Percy, 
W.  R.  Johnson, 
Rngem's  ReporU, 
Ta^or, 

do. 
Roirers's  Reports, 
J.  F.  Fraaer, 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson, 
Johnson, 
Rogers's  Reportt, 
Taylor, 
Johnson, 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson, 

(4 

Taylor, 

M 

H.  Lea, 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson, 

Rogers's  ReporU. 


1.S50 
1404 


1.558 


1.570 
1.000 
1.550 

l,4T7 
1.550 
1.501 
1.574 
1.550 
1.000 
1.630 
1.600 

1.600 
1.700 
1.472 

1.540 
1.538 
1.440 

1.370 
1.395 
1.440 
1.330 

1.850 

1.410 
1.410 

1.387 
1.454 

1.450 
1.508 
1.618 
1.594 
1.612 

1.550 

1.371 

i.*r9 

1.408 

1.609 
1.4S1 
1,404 
1.446 
1.464 
1.569 
1.589 
1,574 
1.41t 

1.609 
1.500 
1.550 


90.K) 

93  30 
86.00 
87.00 
88.50 
87.70 
93.60 

86  60 
91.00 
93.07 
89.30 
87.45 
88.80 
93.13 

88.18 
85.91 
90.70 

85.34 
91.64 
03.80 


85.90 
80,57 

83  47 
88.60 

86.00 

81.03 

81.40 

84.00 

85  84 

83.0 

83.15 

81.47 

78.9D 


77.10 
77.23 

87.48 
01.69 
86.06 
84.96 
91.03 
89.90 


88.90 
91.30 
79.30 
88.98 
90.38 

66.09 


88.40 


04  10 
89.30 


6.60 

6.43 
8.00 
7.30 
7.50 
6.60 
5.15 

6.40 
5.50 
5.03 
4.54 

7.55 
7.50 
4.83 

6.99 
5.36 
7.06 

9.60 
6.89 
5.42 


7.30 
7.15 

0.53 
7.10 

4.50 

9.78 
11.40 
6.50 
8.90 
9.0 
10.95 
10.43 
11.00 


10.90 
10.57 

7.51 
4.31 
9.33 
4.83 
5.90 
6.10 


7.68 
4.50 
0.90 
6.80 
7.07 

6.06 


6.80 

1.40 
5.40 


8.80 

1.88 
6.00 
5.70 
4.00 
5.70 
8.35 

7.00 
850 
8.90 
0.96 
5.10 
4.30 
8.05 

4.83 
8.78 
3.34 

5.06 
1.47 
1.38 


6.90 
3.28 

8.00 
4.80 

9.50 

0.30 
7.30 
9.50 
5.30 
8.0 
6.90 
8  10 
10.10 


13.00 
13.30 
7.80 
5.01 
4.00 
8.71 
10.30 
8.08 
4.00 


8.40 

4.30 
11.60 
466 
3.70 

6.05 
7.30 
6.60 


4.80 
0.60 
4.50 
5.40 
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Daulb. 

!     Aaaly* 
.parts  of  aM 

l>Mef1rtloa  or  OmI  bait. 

5    1           i.   z 

By  wboB  azam- 

•s    .              -=£   '2   - 

UMdoraaalyaad. 

1    i  |i=iP- 

1     1  *£^ 

m           w            ^  > 

II 

i 

AUU. 

i               Locality  of  Miaee. 

1 

miKNUUUad, 

Poruiaoatli  nlAca, 

Dr.  C.  T.Jackson, 

1.650    S5.^    10 JO      Ittf 

**             ** 

«4 

K.50      7  OP      5  5© 

M                          M 

M 

7730    1300      93« 

**                          .4 

** 

1.770    ^M    10  Ou      5J« 

** 

L.  Vaauaaa, 

,  »  03      4.90  '    5  07 

**• 

>  77.70*    6  70     U.OO 

Cmberteid    " 

Dr.CT.JackBen, 

77.00.    7-60     15  • 

**            •* 

M 

30.70,    7  80  iSSIO 

Proridanea     *- 

M 

79.00              '»00 

Porumoaib  old  mtea. 
Caae'e  mine,      ^^ 

M 
M 

74  00    lOJO 

16.00 
300 
640 

Maoeflatd  mlaa,          | 

Dr.CT.Jackaon, 

1.600    e7!4Ni.    6.fD 

♦»                u 

«4 

1760    92.00      6  00 

3.00 

M                     M 

•• 

1.710  •n.OO:    6.00 

9.00 

North  Carolina, 

Near  UakeevUle,  middla  eecondarv 

Dr.  J.  Parey, 

98.35.    3.08 

6tU7 

•  Eoffland.         ' 

•  PennsjrlTaaU, 

•  EniUnd. 

rocks, 

Borrowdalao 
Kufltletowa,  ^Pfomtaffo. 
CJorawall,     3 

W.  B.  Bofen, 
JL  Vanoxam, 

Sauasnra, 

83.19  1    7.76 
83  37|    1.93 
04.40  1      .60 
06.001 

9.19 
10  40 
500 
4.00 

Bituminous  Coals. 

LocalHjr. 

Daslfnation  of 

By  whom 

t 

AnaJyeto. 

f     0UU  and 

. 

■2.: 

eoancjr. 

eoal  bads. 

analysed. 

1 

1 

11 

1 

IVDIAMA. 

Parka  conntjr, 
VarmUion, 

Sngar  creek, 
lirouUlet'e  cr. 

Foundry, 

D.  D.  Owen, 

M 

1.910 
1.S70 

7500 
59.00 

91.00 
39.00 

4.00 

9.00 

SulliVan, 

Honey  creek. 

M 

1.940 

70.00 

97.50 

9.50 

BuMeron, 

Lick  fork. 

M 

1.340 

70.00 

98  00 

900 

FoQotaIn, 

Wabaata, 

Coal  creak  nontb, 

M 

1.960 

60  00 

35.00 

15.00 

Bpeocer, 

Anderson  creek, 

M 

1.970 

45.00 

White  rlrer, 

M 

1.970 

56.40 

Terre  Haate, 

M              ' 

1.340 

50.80 

Cannelton, 

Cannal  coal. 

W.  R.  Johnson, 

1.973 

50.47 

MMI 

3.94 

ILLIVOU. 

Rock  river. 

Coal, 

Dr.  D.  D.  Owen, 

1.340 

45.50 

44.50 

10  00 

Vermilion, 

Danrille, 

A.  Morflt, 

48.50 

47.90 

4J0 

Western  port, 

Johnson, 

1.900 

39.80 

Ottovra, 

J.F.Fraaer. 

69.60 

35.50 

1.90 

Iowa. 

Rockwell, 
Duck  creak, 

W.bankoftba 

C.  U.  Sheppard, 

1.973 

46^ 

47.50 

6.00 

Mississippi  R. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Owen, 

1.970 

48.50 

44.00 

7.50 

Mastodon  vein,  ( 

Booth  and  Boye, 

46.83 

40.05 

13.19 

C 

Cota^sans 

fortv-six  feet  ^ 
thick,              I 

J.  R.  CUilon, 

MiaaouBL 

dessein, 

M.D.         ' 

1.959 

50.81 

34.06 

15.13 

(. 

Callaway  co. 

Mammoth  vein, 
twenty-four  ft. 

<« 

1.950 

50.78 

34,90 

15.09 

Osaffe  river. 

W.  R.  Johnson, 

1.900 

51.16 

43.50 

534 

ABKAWaAI. 

Johnson  county, 

Spaidra'ablnir, 

J.  F.  Fraaer, 

1.S06 

09.60 

98.90 

8.50 

Maikb. 

Peat, 

Dr.  Jackson, 

91.00 

79.00 

7.00 

lata  of  tuba, 

Nr.  Havana, 

Asphalt. 

r.  0.  Clemson, 

1.100 

34.97 

63.00 

9.03 

Nr.  Matanzai, 

Asphaltum, 

««            • 

13J0 

S.  Amariea, 

Peru, 

CozlUmbo. 

M.  Bousingault, 

Chili, 

Arauco, 

W.  R.  JohLaon, 

1.394 

67.69 

30.00 

9.38 

Earsten, 

1.980 

57.90 

40.50 

1.60 

Madeira  Iiland, 
Brititk  Jmtriea 

BrowB  eoal. 

Or  lignite. 

Jqhnatona, 

1.483 

38.10 

33.50 

98.40 
90.09 

BUum*§  C9al. 

NoTa  Scotia, 

Plctou,           { 
Sydney, 

Canard's  sample,  , 
Mining  Assocla*n, 
Mean  of  3  species, 

Johnson, 

1.395 

60.73 

96.76 

19.51 

Cape  Breton. 

" 

1.318 
1.338 

56.96 
67.57 

99.63 
96  03 

13.99 
550 
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EUROPE. 
Fai,  bituminous  Coab  of  England  and  Scotland. 


Analysis  of  100  parts 

By  whom  analysed 

i 

of  Coal. 

^5?. 

Deacriptlon  and  Locality  of  Veina. 

and  described. 

aSS 

s . 

1 

1 

III 

Alfreton,  Furnace  Coal, 

D.  Mashet, 

1.236 

62.46 

46.60 

2.04 

Butterley,        "        Derbyahire, 

(C 

1.264 

62.88 

42.83 

4.29 

Derbyshire,  Cannel  Coal,  Alfreton, 

« 

ijns 

48.36 

47.00 

4.64 

Wigan,  Cannel  Coal, 

Dr.  Thomfon, 

52.60 

44.00 

3.40 

€i 

Kerwan, 

1.272 

75.20 

21.68 

3.10 

€« 

R.  C.  T. 

1.276 

61.73 

Lancashire,  Cannel  Coal, 

Dann, 

66.40 

41.00 

2.60 

Woodhall  n'r  Glasgow,  Cannel  Coal, 

Df.  Ure, 

1.22S 

« 

Liverpool  Coal,       « 

Johnson, 

1.260 

64.90 

40.48 

4.62 

Fat,  bituminous  adhesive  Coal — coked  prmously  to  using  in  the  Furnace, 


Analysis  of  100  parts 

By  whom  analysed 

! 

of  Coal. 

S?. 

Description  and  Locality  of  Veins. 

and  described. 

e'tf  « 

1, 

1 

1 

Bitume 
latile  m 
and  wa 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  Birtley  Works, 

Dufrenoy  and  Berthier, 

\jsno 

60.60 

36.60 

4.00 

<• 

Thomson, 

66.90 

32.60 

1.60 

c< 

Karsten, 

1.266 

67.66 

31.60 

0.85 

Northomberland,  Tyne  Works, 

Dufrenoy  and  Berthier, 

67.60 

30.00 

2.50 

Staffordshire,  Apdale  Works, 

C( 

62.40 

34.10 

8.60 

Redesale,  Newcastle,  N.  of  the  Tyne, 

M.  Dann, 

49.96 

61.00 

3.05 

Wylam, 

« 

48.49 

37.60 

13.91 

Garesfield  and  Auckland, 

«< 

72.71 

26.90 

1.39 

Newcastle  Coal,  (mean) 

W.  R.  Johnson, 

1J267  167.00 

37.60 

6.40 

Bituminous  Coal — used  crude  in  the  Hot  Air  Ikimace. 


By  whom  analysed 
and  described. 

Analysis  of  100  parts 
of  Coal. 

Description  and  Locality  of  Telns. 

1 

if 
ill 

1. 
II 

Staffordshire,  Tipton,  Wednesbury  Coal 

works, 
Derbyshire,  Bntterley,  Cherry  Coal, 
•<           Dodnor  Park,  Soft  Coal, 
Soft  or  mixed  English, 

Berthier, 

<c 
c« 

D.  Mashet, 

67.60 
67.00 
61.60 
63.00 

30.00 
'40,00 
45.60 

2.60 
3.00 
3.00 
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Bituminous  and  SemiMiumiwms  Coals  of  South  Wales,  on  the  easUm 
side  the  Coal  Basin. 


Doscripiloo  And  Locality 
of  coal-bedi. 


1. 

-I 

m 


I  ft.  in. 


Abenychaa, 


I  Meadow  veioy 
[Old  coal, 
r'Tbreo  quarter, 
Golynoa  Iron  J  Rock  TeiD, 
worka,       )  Meadow  ▼ein, 
[old  coal» 
f  Red  veioy 
Yerteg  Iron      Big  vein, 
works.    Fur- J  Droydeg  or  rock  Tein, 
nace  coal,       ]  Three  quarter, 
(Meadow  vein, 
^  Three  quarter, 
Blaenafon    J  Droydeg  or  rock  vein. 
Iron  worka,  ]  Meadow  vein, 
Old  coal, 
^Red  Tein, 
Big  Teio, 
Three  quarter, 
Droydeg  or  rock  vein, 
Tach  coal. 
Yard  vein, 
Old  coal, 
>K!ledcoal, 
Three  quarter, 
Droydeg  f  ein, 
Old  coal, 
^£11  coal. 
Three  quarter, 
Big  vein, 

Mudelog  Y'n  or  droydeg. 
Yard  coal, 
Engine  coal. 
Three  Quarter  engine, 
>01d  coal. 
Yard  coal. 
Three  quarter, 
Big  vein, 

Bydeloff  or  droydeg, 
EIJ  coal. 

Old  coal,  top,  i 

"       bottom,         \ 
^Old  coal, 
Pont-y-miater,  Forge  coal, 

^Big  vein. top, 

««       lower  part. 
Red  vein,  upper  part, 
«        unaer  part, 
Bydelog,  (droydeg) 
Yard  vein, 
Penmark  vein. 
Three  quarter, 
^  Engine  coal  or  old  coal. 
Big  vein,  upper  part, 
**       lower  part, 
Raalaavein, 
Braasy  vein, 
Red  coal, 
Yard  coal. 
Four  feet  coal. 
Fire  clay  coal, 
(^  Black  vein, 


Clydach  or 
Llanelly  Iron^ 
worka, 


Nant-y-glo 
Iron  worka, 


Sirfaowev     . 
Iron  worka,  ^ 


Ebbw  Vale 
.  Iron  worka, 

Beaufort, 


Tredegar 
lion  woika. 


Rhymney    < 
Iron  worka. 


86 

26 

66 

70 

70 

24 

40 

40 

40 

66 

70 

66 

66 

2  10 

60 

30 

60 

29 

70 

30 

29 

66 

36 


66 
80 

40 

40 
92 
30 

48 
2  10 
32 

56 

46 

66 

66 
30 
30 
1  0 
30 
30 


66 


70 
13 
36 


10 
26 


Anal,  of  100  parta 
coal,  by  Muabat. 


65.98 
71.10 
71.88 
69.60 
68.00 
73.40 
69.46 
66.05 
64.46 
67.90 
69.25 
65.63 
65.56 
72.00 
75.21 
76.58 
73.42 
72.70 
72.13 
70.05 
78.68 
77.66 
81.87 
82.65 
77.14 
78.75 
82.04 
.S3.50 
SI. 62 
80.60 
83.24 
82.46 
76.78 
78.60 
81.04 
80.26 
81.37 
72.88 
82.32 
79.28 
81.77 
76.82 
75.06 
72.14 
77.38 
80.45 
81.56 
79.44 
80.26 
78.90 
82.26 
80.11 
80.20 
77.30 
81.26 
82.33 
82.79 
83.38 
84.25 
80.92 
80.16 
80.60 
82.51 


pi 

n6 


29.40 
27.40 
26.60 
27.40 
27.50 
20.60 
26.30 
30.70 
32.30 
29.60 
30.60 
31.26 
28.95 
26.00 
22.29 
20.80 
24.68 
25.30 
21.87 
26.57 
19.32 
18.96 
17.13 
16.10 
17.86 
18.76 
16.71 
12.00 
15.10 
11.87 
16.88 
16.41 
13.22 
13.00 
16.83 
17.00 
17.00 
16.87 
16.30 
18.22 
15.73 
20.80 
22.22 
26.86 
21.12 
16.56 
14.94 
14.06 
18.49 
17.97 
15.36 
14.06 
13.80 
16.20 
16.24 
13.17 
12.96 
14.37 
12.75 
16.20 
16.10 
17.40 
14.99 


^1 


4.62 

X.50 
2.62 
3.00 
4.63 
6.00 
4.25 
3.25 
3.25 
2.50 
9.25 
3.12 
6.60 
2.00 
2.50 
1.62 
2.00 
2.00 
6.00 
4.38 
2.00 
3.60 
1.00 
2.25 
6.00 
2.50 
1.26 
4.30 
3.38 
7.63 
1.88 
2, 

11.00 
8.60 
3.13 
2.76 
1.63 

10.25 
1.38 
2..50 
2.60 
2.38 
2.72 
2.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.50 
6.60 
1.25 
3.13 
2.38 
6.83 
6.00 
7.50 
2.60 
4.50 
4.25 
2.25 
3.00 
2.88 
4.76 
2.00 
2.60 


thin  lamins,        fomaces. 

laiDUi«,  '' 

It 

thin  laminc,  run  oot  fires. 
denae,  farnacei. 

laminae,  ** 

«  (c 

irrcg'Iy  laminated,  " 
oblong,        forge  aod  mill 
rather  friable,       famace. 
thin  lamine,  " 


cubical, 
laminated. 
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The  Coal  deacribad. 
and  iu  uaea. 


refiaeiiei. 
furnace. 


forge  aad  mill. 
thin  layers,  ** 

broad,  " 

cubical,  " 

conea,  faonsehold. 

hard,  furnace, 

alternating  lamina,  " 
lamellar,  " 

coking  for  the  re6oerief. 
twiated,  forgea  and  milli. 
imperfect,  furnaces. 

aectionaj,  " 

with  nnmerona  paitings. 
rhomboid  al,  fiirnace. 

partially  granulated, 
twiated,  with  eW. 

irregMy  granular,  fnmacfli. 

conchoidal  partinga. 
friable,     forgea  and  mills. 


blaat  furnaces. 
«  and  foiges. 


cubical, 

cubical, 

coarae, 

granular, 

cubical,      forge  and  mill, 

leaa  granular,  blaat  for'ce. 

cubical,  fur'ce  and  refi'ry. 

cubical,  furnace  and  forge. 

granular,  '* 

cubical,  <' 

compact,      blaat  fiiniace. 

very  compact,       ** 

laminated. 

reedy  lamins,  blaat  fur'ce. 

fine  lamins,  fo*¥*' 

reedy  lamina,  blaat  fur'ce. 

reedy,      forgea  and  mills- 

laminc  with  clod. 

reedy. 

partially  reedy,  blaat  far'e. 

Btrons,  ** 

reedy, 

twiated ,    workmen's  fires. 

granular,  furnaces. 

irregular,  " 

irreg'r  l»ina,  forges  ft  nulls. 
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SemiMtumiiunts  or  steam  Coals  of  8ouih  Wdbts. 


Analysn  of  100  parts  of 
coal,  by  D.  Mmhot. 


Deacrlptioo  and  Locallu 
or  Goal-beda. 


srpLl 


•d  PiymoQth  and^ 
5    Daffryolroo^ 
works. 


Red  veiOy 
Bute  Iron       »  Big  veil , 
worka.        \  Raalaa  vein» 

Four  feet  ?ein, 
^  Big  V.  upper  -• 
Middle  part, 
Bottom  part, 
RaelaaTein, 
Upper  part,    ) 
Dowlaia  Iron  /       Lower  part,   \ 
worka.         |  Upper  four  feet. 
Lower  foor  feet, 
Cwmcenol, 
Four  feet  foiye, 
Little  feia, 
^  Foea-y-firanoy 
Raalaa, 

Three  feet  coal, 
I  Pea-y-darren  J  Four  feet  coaJ, 
»    iroa  worksO  Upper  vein, 

Roof^pin  Tein, 
Big  Tein, 
^Boctoni  coal, 
'  Upper  or  yard  c»l. 
Four  feet  coal, 
Clynmil  c*l,topp, 
"    bottom, 
Raalaa,  top  part, 
*<      bottom  pt 
Upper  Dingle  c'l, 
^  Lower  Dingle, 
^Cyikrthra  big  Tein, 
Cwm.dhu  pit, 
Cwm-mynedd, 
Cwm-y-glo, 
Upper  yard  Tein, 
6eily-deg, 
Mountain  Tein, 
^         <<    ironatone, 
Foor  feet  coal, 
Raalaa  Tein, 
Two  Teet  co»], 
Small  Tein, 
Aberdare       <   Foea-T-Frane, 
Iron  worka.  |  Two  ft.  9  inch  c'l, 
Yard  Tein, 
Black  mine  coal. 
Upper  vein, 
Big  Toin, 

Four  feet  coal,  or 
Hirwain  Iron^       Glo*wynn, 
workb.  *.  Six  feet  coal, 

(  Pit  Tein, 
e*     ArflToed  in    f  Upper  Tein, 
5  Cwm  Bnchan.  \  Lower  Tein, 
«^     Oak  wood,    rWernDhn, 
•g  Glamorgansh.J  Wern  Piatill, 
S  second  coal        "^ " ' 


I 


■^  Cyfarthft  and 
O   Ynnis  Vaeh 
Menhyr 
Iron  works. 


^  series. 
•**     Cwm  Bq- 
j|chan,  third 
*  coaJ  i 


\     Pyle,  lower 
aeries. 


Rider  Tein, 
Tor  Mynydd, 
•Four  flu  upper  Tn, 
«*    lower  pt, 
Nine  feet  coal. 
Yard  coal, 
rVein  fawr,  1, 
2, 


n 

ft.    In. 

4  0 

9  0 

9  0 

4  0 

11  o) 


9  0 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

4    0 

3  9 

4  0 

3  6 

4  6 
4  6 
3  6 
3'  6 
3    0 


9    0 


2  3 

3  « 

1  8 

4  0 
4  0 
9  0 

9  0 

9  0 


I 


83.04 
83.53 
84.06 
78.30 
80.88 
85.00 
82.81 

84.08 
85.02 
85.75 
85.35 
88.63 
88.78 
86.90 
85.04 
87.69 
85.07 
88:60 
86.08 
83.30 
86  01 
87.80 
79.06 
84.98 
86.62 
85.48 
82.05 
83.84 
77.00 
80.34 
90.28 
88.78 
88.87 
89.29 
86.80 
91.86 
90.02 
92.11 
87.00 
88.89 
88.12 
80.42 
84.67 
88.51 
82.99 
91.18 
82.12 
88.94 

90.26 
89.96 
87.15 
76.54 
74.30 
78.02 
80.06 
80.67 
81.18 
91.67 
88.65 
83.74 
78.90 
72.82 
7SJS8 


355 

Si  *  * 


14.58 
13.74 
12.44 
16.45 
15.62 
11.87 
13.44 

13.02 
13.23 
12.75 

12  40 
9.74 
7.97 

11.72 
11.46 
10.31 
12.18 
10.00 
10.42 
1120 
12.24 
11.30 
15.34 
11.77 
12.00 
12.39 
13.95 

13  33 
20.00 
16.66 

7.97 
9.22 
9.00 
6.58 

11.20 
6.14 
8.48 
6.14 

11.50 
9.11 

10.00 

10.83 
8.33 
9.99 

14.26 
6.82 

12.13 
7.18 

7.86 

8.04 

8.85 

22.50 

23.40 

20.18 

17.46 

18  52 

18.00 

7.70 

10.00 

16.29 

20.00 

24.68 

24.42 


46 


II 


2^3 
3.50 
5.25 
3.50 
3.13 
3.76 

2.90 
1.75 
1.60 
2.26 
1.63 
3Ji5 
1.38 
3.60 
2.1)0 
2.76 
1.60 
8.60 
6.60 
1.76 
IJM) 
6.60 
325 
1.38 
2.13 
4.00 
2.83 
3.00 
3.00 
175 
2.00 
2.13 
4.13 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.76 
1.50 
2.00 
1.88 
8.75 
700 
1.60 
2.76 
2.00 
6.76 
3.88 

1.88 
2.00 
4.00 
0.96 
2.30 
1.80 
2.48 
0.81 
0.82 
0.63 
1.35 
1.06 
1.10 
2.60 
3.00 


The  Coal  doscribed, 
and  its  uaes. 


ihin  lam  inn. 


in  compact,  forges. 
reedT,  olaat  furnacea. 
thin  Jayera,  brittle, 
irregular,  ahining. 

imperfbct  clearage. 
atrong,  laminae  thin. 
priams,  furnace  coal, 
ahining  laminae, 
in  layers,  furnace  coal, 
part  reedy,  forge  coaL 
thin  laminc,  foivea. 
compact,  blast  furnacea. 
incompact,     *< 
broad,  « 

haid,  ** 

<     forges  and  mills. 

-*     mixed  quality, 
crystallized,  with  clod, 
compact,  forges, 
mixed »  « 

*<      less  shining, 
conical,  best  furnace  c1. 
granular,  blast  furnacea. 
bright,  « 

both  reedy  and  granular, 
broad,  forges  \t\A  mills, 
lesa  bright  and  ahining. 
slightly  reedy, 
regularly  laminated, 
slaty,  forgea  and  mills. 
incompact,  blast  furn'ca. 
regular,  « 

specular,  forges, 
crystallized,  furnaces, 
reedy  and  granular, 
compact,  blast  furnaces. 

••         forgoa. 
mixed  reedy  and  gran*lr. 
compact,  refineries. 

'*  furnaces, 

bright  reedy  coal, 
reedy,  furnaces, 
bright  reeded  coal, 
granular,  with  clod, 
crystallized,  forgea. 

slightly  reedy,  furnaces, 
regular  reeded,  forges. 
reedy%nd  granular, 
friable,  weak, 
harder,  more  compact, 
used  for  smelting  iron, 
hard,  compact, 
second  coal  aeries. 
(( 

atrong,  heaTy  coal, 
reedy,  furnaces, 
large  and  Inmpy. 
clean  and  bright. 
Tery  bright,  reedy  c>]. 
cannel  and  bit'a  mixed. 
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Bitumnaus  and  semi-biiuminaui  or  sUam  Coals  of  South  WaUs^  an  ike 
south-eastern  suk  of  the  Coal  Basin. 

By  the  term  '*  reedy  coal,"  ii  locally  aaderttood  acoal  in  which  theTegeUb)«  imprearinM 
are  coDspicaoua  and  abandant  in  ita  aobaUnce,— "  Clod  coal,''  hAving  a  aoft,  lamiaated, 
TOgeuble  texture,— «*  Splint  coal,"  which  doea  not  loae  its  form  in  cokioff,  angnUr, — 
«  Semi-bitaminoaa  coal  coke,*'  where  the  anglea  of  the  eokea  are  rounded,  and  haTiog  con- 
aiderable  adhesion,—"  Partially  bituminous,"  where  the  coked  masses  have  rounded  edg«e, 
and  slightly  adhere  together,— «  Bituminous  cokes,"  those  which  dissolve  and  enter  into 
fusion,  forming  a  compact  mass. 


3 

Analysis  of  100  paru  of 

H 

!• 

i 

eoaUbyD.  Mustaet. 

^ 

i^^ 

^E 

The  Coal  described* 

of  eoal  seams. 

g^^l 

i 

|l 

anditoBsea. 

ft. 

la. 

s 

sis 

1^ 

m#—  jj           r  Cvfarthfa  furnace. 

88.07 

8.50 

3.43 

irregular  crystallized. 

Mtnyddys- 
Iwyn.Tein, 

Powell's, 

4 

0 

66.58 

27.92 

6J60 

cubical,  eompacty  ready. 

Morrison's, 

4 

0 

68.68 

36.92 

4.50 

**               c< 

sale  coals 
for  house-  . 
hold  pur.    ^ 

Penner  vein, 
Cwm  Dows,  (Mor^ 
rison,) 

4 
3 

0 

4 

60.25 
68.86 

33.00 
27.14 

6.76 
4.00 

slightly  granular,  raedj. 
cubical. 

poses. 

Prothero's, 

4 

0 

64.95 

33.30 

1.76 

"      compact. 

l^perarred 

Rossar  \yilliam8. 

4 

0 

68.50 

30.00 

lOH) 

no  sulphur,  clean, 
cubical,  compact. 

oiheoais. 

Crossfields, 

69.34 

24.16 

6.50 

Beddws  rein. 
Lower  red  Oih* 
eoal. 

**Cwm  Tillery, 

3 

4 

64.45 

24.80 

10.76 

shining  bright. 

Phelps's, 

2 

4 

68.00 

30.00 

2.00 

compact,  hard,  atroiig. 

Abercarne, 

2 

9 

66.88 

28.37 

4.76 

**        cubical,  reedv. 

Cwm  Came, 

2 

9 

62.63 

31.10 

6.26 

<•                        t€                  <C 

*  Upper  Rock  vein, 

3 

6 

66.11 

31.14 

2.75 

for  steam  packeta. 

Lower  Rock  vein. 

3 

6 

61.78 

34.28 

3.94 

Riica  Tains.  < 

Big  vein, 

12 

0 

66.02 

29.15 

2.83 

irregular,  no  aulphor. 

Red  vein. 

61.25 

33.80 

4.96 

pyrites,  strong. 

Sun  vein,  [or 
Meadow  vein,] 

3 

0 

67.28 

31.34 

1.38 

compact,  reedy. 

^  Yard  vein. 

2 

0 

63.03 

32.60 

4.37 

with  layers  of  aplint. 

in         . 

Rock  vein. 

6 

0 

62.22 

34.78 

3.00 

cubical. 

1  Cwm  Brane    , 
i     coals.         *< 

Red  vein, 

3 

6 

60.65 

31.35 

8.00 

oblong  reedy. 

Meadow  vein, 

6 

8 

66.34 

28.16 

6JK) 

atrong,  bright,  abining. 

fe 

Old  coal. 

3 

0 

68.30 

27.70 

4.00 

cubical,  tarnished. 

.«  Blaen-dare      )  Rock  vein, 
3    furnace  c'ls.  |  Meadow  vein, 

10 

0 

68.86 

28.64 

2.60 

used  for  blast  fumacea. 

6 

0 

67.84 

29.16 

3.00 

<l                  c< 

^                         r  Big  vein, 

4 

6 

71.88 

25.50 

2.62 

lamina  regular,  reedy. 

•g  Pen  Twyn       1  Droydeg,*or  Rock 
^     furnace      J       vein. 

3 

6' 

68.20 

24.80 

7.00 

cubical. 

i     coals.           )  Meadow  vein, 
■^                        (Oldco^l, 

7 

0 

63.65 

32.60 

8.76 

cross  or  secttona],  pare. 

2 

6 

68.50 

27.60 

4.00 

incompact,  friable. 

Abersychan     C  Red  vein, 
British  Iron  <  Big  vein. 

4 

0 

72.95 

25.30 

1.76 

used  raw  in  blast  fara'ca. 

7 

0 

67.05 

25.70 

7.26 

c<          c<          c< 

.    Company.     (  Rock  vein, 
2»                       rCribbwrVach. 

8 

0 

69.30 

25.70 

6.00 

cubical  spliat. 

4 

6 

72.36 

26.14 

1.60 

bright,  furaacea. 

t 

Bedws  vein. 

10 

0 

70.68 

25.82 

3.60 

<«      in  thin  lamiam. 

^  Park,  south 
*;*   veins  of  the 

Maesteg  issa. 

5 

0 

79.69 

19.26 

1.26 

"      blast  fumacea. 

Llangooydd, 

6 

0 

60.40 

38.60 

1.00 

c< 

1   8.Walesc»l 
j   basin,  be-    4 

No.  a, 

2 

6 

69.64 

27.86 

2.60 

imparfbctly  rhomboidal. 

<«       20  inch. 

1 

8 

70.22 

28.28 

1.60 

broad,  ready  coaJ. 

^  tween  Pyle 

Hirwain  common. 

4 

6 

69.34 

29.16 

1J50 

smooth  fracture. 

^  and  Llan- 
iS   trisaant. 

«      2y»dc>l, 

4 

0 

73.75 

22.60 

3.76 

slaty,  partially  reedj. 

Llanharry, 

6 

0 

66.75 

33.00 

1.25 

strong,  reedy  coal. 

*  Collenna  3  feat. 

3 

0 

75.06 

23.44 

1.60 

broad,  reedy  strnctare. 

"    cannelc'l. 

3 

0 

63  25 

34.12 

2.63 

laminated,  oolitic. 

^Mellin  CriffiR 

"Little  vain. 

70.66 

27.34 

2.00 

Brassey  vein. 

2 

4 

61.00 

30.00 

9.00 

heavy,  forms  and  aailla. 
crystallised,  blast  fnm>a. 

?     and  Pent-    , 

Pentyrch  hard  vn. 

4 

0 

71.25 

23.75 

6.00 

m     yreh,  near  ' 

"     forked  vn, 

6 

6 

64.63 

31.87 

4.60 

g     Cardiff. 

**    wing  eoal. 

pure  anthracite, 

6 

0 

95.69 

2.81 

IM 

«<    ftiraaea  and  forge. 

Vory  dry  Coalt, 

n      ' 

UfUh  oxemo  qfj 
carbarn  in  8.^ 

Dowlaia  iron  w>ka. 

79UW 

17J^0 

3.00 

lamellar,  doea  not  eake. 

Cyfarthva         *» 

78.40 

18.80 

2.80 

«        cakea. 

Walm. 

^PeB-y.daraa,  '* 

76.80 

20X)0 

3.20 

((                     C( 
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Anthracite  of  South  Woks,  towards  the  western  extension  of  the  Basin. 


Deflcriptton  and  Locality 
of  coal  beds. 


i 


-a  . 

ft.    in. 


Analyiifl  of  100  parti  of 
coal,  by  D.  Maahat, 


IS 


Tba  Coal  described. 


Pwll.feron,  in    I 
Neath  valley^ 
Neath  Abbey 
farnacea. 


rpwll  feron  Tein» 


lat  bed, 
2d    •« 


Yyiacydwn  iron 
works* 

Swansea. 


YsUl-y-ferra 
iron  works, 
Swansea  val- 
ley. 


Cwm  Neath. 

h 

5| 


II 
I 

I 


Corbyn's 
.     Halt 


8d 

4th  « 

6th  " 

6lh  " 
Big  vein. 
Brass  vein, 
Cwm  Phil  Tein, 
Swansea  peacock 
^     coal, 
''Big  vein,  1st  bed, 

<•         2d     " 

*«         3d     " 
Cefb  T.  upper  bed 
«*    lower  part. 
Brass  ▼.  upper  pt. 
**     lower  pt. 
Black  vein, 
Little  vein, 
Pentyrch  wynn. 
Three  feet  vein. 
Eighteen  fl.  vein, 
Nine  feet  vein, 
Cinderford  fur*ce, 

or  Lower  High 

coal  Delf, 
Park- end  coal. 
Cole  ford  High 

Delf,  top  pt, 
Middle  part, 
Bottom  part. 
Church-  (top, 
way  c*l.  (  bottom. 
Rocky  vein, 
Starkey  coal, 
Park-end,  Little 

Delf, 

"      Smith  end, 
Tow  coal,  part  of 

the  10  yd  coal 


18  (K 


6  0^ 


5    0 
3    0 

18    0 
9    0 


89.84 
S6.tS 
86.24 
90  59 
91.08 
81.00 
88.70 
88.70 
89.60 

89.00 
91.42 
92.89 
91.99 
91.26 
91.89 
92.46 
91.52 
93.14 
90.64 
95.69 
94.10 
91.43 
93.12 


6.66 
6.94 
12.00 
8.50 
8.00 
9.00 
7.80 
7.80 
6.66 

7.50 
7  08 
5.61 
6  51 
7.24 
6.61 
6.04 
6.98 
5.36 
7.86 
2.81 
4.90 
6.24 
5.22 


4.00 
6.50 
1.76 
0.91 
0.92 
10.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.74 

8.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
.93 
2.28 
1.59 


mixed  with  cpke. 
verv  hard  and  reedy, 
anthracite. 

«. 
more  brilliant, 
more  reedy. 


bright  and  shining. 

surface  smooth, 
blast  furnaces, 
flat,  boarded  coal, 
reedy  and  granular, 
pitchy,  bright,  shining, 
partial! V  granular, 
bright,  lamine  irregular, 
irregular,  reedy, 
rough,  crystallized; 
regular  but  twisted, 
reedy,  foige  and  furnace. 

'  analysis  by  D.  Scha^ 
'     baeuU. 


4  6 
to 

6    0 

5  o| 

2    0 
2    6 

1  8 

2  0 


Heathing  coal. 
Brooch  coal, 
1 1"  New  mine  top  e'l 
<  Fire  clay  coal, 
I^Newm.  bot'mc'l, 
"  Ten  yard  coal, 
*<      bottom  pt. 
Four  feet  coal, 
Three  feet  coal, 
Fire  clay  coal, 
Bottom  vein. 
Five  ft  splint  c'l. 
Bottom  coal, 
Bassey  mine  coal, 
Little  mine  coal. 
North  Staf-^  Great  row  coal, 
fordshire.    ]  Best  furnace  coal, 
f  Ashes  coal. 


f  Sooth  Sua 
1^     fordahire. 

I 

^Bentley  Es. 
"a     Ute,  South. 
8     Stafford      ^ 
3     shire. 


g  Lane  end, 


4  0 
9  0 
10    0 


62.00 


63.72 
63.61 
60.96 
60.33 
64.13 
61.73 
61.53 

58.15 
63.36 

51.90 
56.00 
54.17 
50.49 
52.77 
51  40 
53.98 
54.05 
63.57 
53.18 
54.82 
54.84 
62.87 
49.42 
79.78 
58.30 
62.30 
57.38 
65.20 
61.32 


36.00 


32.03 
34.89 
37.29 
35.67 
34.74 
36.14 
36.72 

36.35 

34.89 

40.60 
42.50 
43.33 
47.76 
45.10 
46.35 
44.27 
42.70 
34.18 
44.82 
43.12 
42.91 
32.00 
45.83 
10.72 
38.70 
35.20 
39.74 
32.30 
37.18 


2.00 


4.25 
1.50 
1.75 
4.00 
1.23 
2.13 
1.75 

5.50 
1.76 

750 
1.50 
2.50 
1.76 
2.13 
2.25 
1.75 
3.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
5.12 
4.75 
9.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.88 
2.50 
1.50 


strongly  reeded,  brigbU 
free  »om  splint. 

thin,  bright  lamine. 
reedy,  bright,  pyritons. 
smooth  fractured, 
irregular  fracture, 
smooth,  straight,  reedy, 
strong,  partially  reeded, 
partially  reedy. 

compact,  bright,  reedy, 
heavy,  compact,      ** 

strong,  reedy  coal, 
irregularly  laminated, 
strong,  bright,  reedy, 
bright,  pitchy  fracture, 
reedy,  without  splint, 
weak,  friable,  reedy, 
reedy,  mixed  with  clod, 
pitchy,  bright  coal, 
bright  and  thin  splint, 
bright,  shining,  smooth, 
bright,  pitchy,  reedy, 
strong,  reedy>  uniform, 
hard,  splint  coal, 
lamine  minute, 
imperfectly  crysUlIixed. 
reedy,  dull  surfaced, 
compact. 

smooth,  thin  lamine. 
bitumn>s  looking  coal. 
bright,  shining,  cubical. 
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Bituminma  Coah  of  Siafardikire,  S*rops*tr«,  North  WTales,  Derhyskire, 

ami  York$mr€, 


DMCrlpttoB  and  Loealltj 
of  eo«]  ▼•laa. 


[Anal,  of  100  piirtsj 
I        1  coal,  by  Mwh^t 


'ft.  Hi 


111 


r 


Liitie  Row  coal. 
Seven  feet  coal, 
Slony  vein, 
Banborj  or  Hareeaa, 
Knowlea*  boal,  Delph  Lane, 
Peacock  coal,  Fenton  Park, 
^Spendcroft  vein. 
Ten  feet  coal, 
^  _      Great  Row  coal, 
<^  <  Little  Row  coal, 

'  Shropahire  atone  coal^ 
Sulphur  coal. 
Clod  coal, 
Randle  coal, 
Flint  coal. 
Top  coal, 
Best  fungoat  coal, 
^Double  coal, 

'Tbree  j*d  coal,  part  not  coked, 
"  part  coked. 

Two  yard  coal  coked, 
Braaay  vein  coked. 
Crank  coal, 
Drowaall  vein, 
Powell  vein, 
'^Five  jrard  vein,  top  part, 
«  middle, 

"  bottom, 

•     Three  yard  coal, 
^  ]  Two  yard  coaJ, 
I  Bone  coal, 

'^  Pankey  Iron  work^,  atone  Tetn, 
Pant  Iron  w*ki,  bUtt  fhr'ce  coaJ, 
CoeJ  Talon,  <* 

J         Sweeny  Colliery,  braaay  tetn, 
-*         Cefn  Colliery  n'r  Rhuabon  worka, 
"  braaay  ooal. 

Black  Park  coal,  S  yaid  Tein, 
"  Ik  yard  vein, 

LlwTn-y-onnion,  |  yard  coal, 
Chirke  bank  C*ry,ttranger>8coal, 
Delf  Cry,  yM  vein  n'r  Rhuabon 
r  Kirby,  apper  hard  or  main  coal, 
Dunthill  near  Swanwick, 
Swan  wick,  main  coal. 
Main,  upper  bard,  Duckmanton, 
Normanlon  Com.  Codnor  park  c*i, 
Main  aofl  coal, 

Alfreton  wrorkt.  Lower  hard  e'l, 
Biitterly  p»k  Cry,    "        « 
Morely  p*kw»ka,     «*        «« 
Cheaterneld,  «        *• 

Double  or  Minge  eoal, 
Clod  coal, 

Buckland  hollow  or  KlUbnrn  coal 
Moreley  Park,  cannel  coal, 
Cannel  coal  near  Alfreton  worka, 
^Low  Moor,  better  bed, 
<«         black  bed. 
Bowling,  better  bed, 
**      crow  eoal, 
Parkgate,main  coal. 
Old  Parkgate  rein. 


I 


4  0 

7  0 

8  0 

to  0 

9  0 
4  0 

7  0 

8  0 
4  0 


3  0 

5  6 
%  6 

6  0 
50 


%  0 
1  7 
90 
3  0 
7  0 

3  0 
6  0 

4  6 

66 
60 


4  0 


i  4 

1  8 
1  10 
1  8 
7  0 
4  6 


63.08 

67.90 

65.17 

63^4 

i9.64 

60.42 

58.67 

W.89 

Q0.80 

63.47 

58.17 

')6.72 

53.79 

S4.19 

iO.63 

64.10 

-{3.33 

»7.87 

61.31 

J2.70 

>9.98 

34.58 

73.66 

i2.69 

^3.41 

n.89 

«.72 

i3.79 

i2. 

d0.61 


.37  32. 


55.20  40 

61.95 

67.25 

58  JK)  40. 

49.94  34. 

57.49 

66.: 

57.50 

59.88 

62.85 

57.00 

64.89 

64.15 

55.77 

60.27 

64.47 

56.21 

56.49 

62  60 

61. 

55.89 

61.65 

60  66 

61.21 

58.62 

45.00 

56.27 

67. 

71.42 

64.25 

66.15 

67.14 

65.09 


S8 


.88  36. 


34.67 
30.47 
33.33 
35.16 
37.86 
37.08 
39.58 
39.  U 
37.70 
34.53 
39.20 
Aim 
35.58 
32.81 
36^7 
34.77 
35.67 
41.38 
35.80 
35.70 
28.60 
34.10 
25.70 
36.70 
34.80 
36.20 
36.00 
32.85 

.00 
38.47 

00 
35.67 
31.25 

.00 

56 
36.56 

.13 
40.00 
38.12 
34.40 
40.00 
34.11 
33.85 
40.73 
38.23 
32.03 
41.66 
37.76 
35.15 

11 
37.86 
35  10 
37.34 
37.29 
40.00 
45.05 
40.73 

.19 
27.08 
32.55 
33.85 
30.73 
33.28 


14  34 


.06  32. 


II 


2.'4£5  bright,  with  clod  partinpi 

1.63  thin  layert,  furnace. 

1  JbO  compacL 

1.00  bitominoue. 

2.50  bright,  free  burning. 

2.50  cubical,  fhmacea. 

1.75  broad,  potteriea. 

2.00  uniformly  reedy,  pettenei. 

cubical,  pott'a  k  aaltw*ki. 

hard,  •«  " 

bright,  clod  partinga. 

broad,  (or  inf.  houae  pai^ 
63  reedy,  fumneea. 


1.75 

3.00 

2.63 

2.25 

U 

3.00 

2M 

1.13 

1.00 

.75 
2.S9 
1.60 
1.42 
1.32 

.74 

.60 
1.79 
1.91 
1.28 
3.36 
l.»2 

.92 
4.80 
2.38 
1J»0 
1.50 
15.50 
6.25 
1.60 
2.50 
2.00 
275 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 
3.50 
1.50 
3.50 
2.13 
5.75 
2.25 
4.75 
6.25 
3.25 
2.00 
1.50 
1.38 
9.95 
4.00 

.75 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.13 
1.63 


Tke  Coal  deaerlbad, 
aadiunaea. 


hard,  aale  or  amitk*!  we. 
egular. 

minutely  lamin.  no  pjiitM. 
hard,  blast  Aimace. 
<ine,  " 

strong,       " 
bright,        «« 
cubic,         •* 
miied,  fhmaee  and  mle. 
not  firm,  ftee. 
ahining. 

laminated,  free, 
more  compact,  iron  fliak'f. 
thin  lamina,  wift  clod, 
compact,  free, 
free,  ahining  fraetve. 
hard,  lead  worka. 
broad,  p«rt*ly  ctyitalliMd. 
granular,  for  blaat  fuaaca. 
surface,  *' 

alternate  layert,  *' 
it 

laminated. 

firm,  with  aplint. 

strong,  with  clod. 

smooth,  reedy,  blaat  fnr'ca. 

hard. 

compact. 

railed,  ahining  parting. 

strong,  break  ins  obloag. 

twiated  Tamioe. 

blast  furnaces, 
free,  forge  and  miUa. 

**  clod,  apar. 
strong,  blastfurnaces, 
splint.  « 

mi  led,  good  cleavage, 
bright,  romacea. 
smooth  fracture, 
broad,  smooth  fractnre. 
conchoidal. 
beautiful,  apecalar. 
denae,  furnace  and  forge, 
friable,  domestic  use. 
bituminous,  fur.  and  forge, 
distinct,  with  clod,  aale. 
4  feet,  blast  fumaoea. 
hard,  in  laming,  ** 
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FaJt^  hituminous  Coeds  of  Yorkshire  and  Scotland. 


Analysis  of  100  parts 

By  whom  analjaed 

k 

of  Coal. 

Description  and  Localltf  of 

s&*. 

Coal  Voint] 

and  described. 

1 

Ill 

^e 

ft.  In. 

o 

»ii 

<o 

YOSKSBIUB. 

Parkgate,  top  coal,  upper  part 

Of  the  7  feet  coal. 

D.  Mnsbet, 

I  4 

68.51 

36.49 

1.00 

do.     bottom  part, 

do. 

1  8 

66.94 

31.66 

1.50 

Birkenthaw  coal, 

do. 

64.96 

32.64 

2.50 

Worsboro.  furnace  coal, 

do. 

60.32 

38.18 

1.60 

do.  another  tpecimeo. 

do. 

9  0 

06.46 

40.86 

2.60 

Milton,  main  coal,  splmt  part, 

do. 

90 

69.40 

27.60 

3.00 

do.      roofer  lofl  part. 

do. 

62.7 1 

36.04 

1.25 

Thorncliffe,  thin  furnace  coal, 

do. 

S  6 

63.98 

36.62 

.50 

Smithy,  wood  coal, 

do. 

S  6 

64.60 

44.27 

1.13 

Easley  Park, 

oo. 

1  7 

69.12 

30.00 

.88 

Yorkshire  Rent,  coal. 

do. 

5  0 

66.40 

32.72 

.88 

Strafford,  main  coal,  5  ft.  bottom  part. 

do. 

3  0 

62.06 

35.67 

2.25 

do.                  do.       top  part, 

do. 

2  0 

66.12 

30  JM) 

1.68 

Silkstone,  main  coal. 

do. 

66.08 

32.29 

2.63 

do.         soft  or  clod  coal. 

do. 

6  0 

63.10 

36.16 

1.76 

SCOTLARO. 

Clyde,  upper  vein,  top, 

do. 

87.00 

4150 

21.60 

do.          do.         bottom. 

od. 

63.46 

44.80 

1.76 

do.         do.        second  Tein, 

do. 

42.10 

48.34 

9.66 

do.    third  or  furnace. 

do. 

61J20 

46.60 

3.30 

do.    fifth  splint  coal, 

do. 

63.40 

43.40 

4.20 

Calder,  furnace  coal,  top. 

oo. 

49.98 

43.82 

6.20 

do.        do.      splint  part, 

do. 

60.67 

47.48 

1.86 

do.        do.      main  coal,  tep, 

do. 

49.60 

49.39 

1.01 

do.  *      do.      middle. 

•     do. 

62.30 

39.96 

7.75 

do.       do.      bottom. 

do. 

61.60 

44.61 

S.69 

Glen  Buck,  furnace  coal. 

do. 

63.20 

45.20 

1.60 

do.        iaferior   «« 

do. 

48.80 

44.20 

7.00 

Cleugh,  furnace  coal. 

do. 

47.08 

42.26 

10.67 

Omoa,  splint        " 

do. 

46.62 

do.      bright,      " 

do. 

47.29 

Marystone  Pyat,  shaw  coal,  top, 

do. 

49.60 

49.31 

1.09 

do.           pine  splint, 
da.           heavy  splint. 

do. 

61.62 

46.67 

1.61 

do. 

64.67 

39.25 

6.08 

Faty  bituminouB  Coaig. 

Govan  coal,  first  ?ein,  top  part. 

do. 

49Ji5 

44.65 

6.80 

do.                    lower  part. 

do. 

49.41 

48.92 

1.67 

do.        second  vein. 

do. 

42.20 

46.34 

9.46 

do.        fifth  vein,  splint, 

do.        sixth  vein,  lower  main. 

do. 

48.84 

49.79 

1.37 

1.  Craw  coal, 

2.  Head  coal, 

do. 

6\AS 

44.60 

3.82 

do. 

48.08 

49.38 

2.54 

3.  Ground  coal. 

do. 

46.57 

51.00 

3.43 

4.  Foot  coal. 

do. 

62.27 

44  15 

3.58 

Lismahago,  eannel  coal. 

do. 

39.43 

56.57 

4.00 

Clyde,  splint  coal. 

do. 

69.00 

36.80 

4.20 

do.         do. 

Thomson. 

65.23 

35.27 

9.50 

do.  clod  coal, 

D.  Mushet« 

70.00 

26UM) 

4.60 

do.  soft  coal. 

Thomson. 

42.25 

47.76 

10.00 

do.  near  Glasgow, 

Dufrenoy  and  Berthier, 

64.40 

31.00 

4.60 

Calder.           do. 

do. 

61.00 

46.00 

4.00 

Monkland,      do. 

do. 

66.20 

42.40 

1.40 

Middlerig, 

Dr.  Fyfe, 

60.60 

42.00 

7.60 

Scotch  coal, 

W.  R.  JohDiOD, 

48.81 

41.86 

9.34 

Scotch  eannel, 

do. 

60.34 

3636 

2.71 

do. 

Dr.  Ure, 

39.40 

56.60 

4.00 

AKALTTICAL  TABLES. 


Anthradies  ofEuropt. 


LoealitlM. 


Bj  wboin  examined 
»nd  aulyeed. 


t 


Analysis  1€0  psrtt. 


I 


&«6 


^l 


\ 


80UTB  Wales. 
AniknuiUea* 
WeUh  anthncite,  Cwm  Neath, 
Tnifl  Cedwin,  Crane, 

a 

Welsh  etone  coal, 

Welsh  slaty  stone  coal. 

Mean  of  several  Tarieties  of  Welsh  ooal 

EumOPBAJI   COVTIVBHT. 

AfUkraeUauB  Coab. 
The  Alps,  Isere,  Canton  of  Laonnre, 
Canton  of  Lanton,  near  Grenoble, 
Westphalia, 

M 

Mean  analysis  of  twelve  varietias  of 
anthracite, 

DryorfUghtly  bituminom  Coais. 

Ibx&avd. 
Kilkenny,  Leinster, 

"  slaty  or  cannel, 
Boolavoonein,  stone  ooal, 
Corgee,  « 

Queen's  county,  Leinster, 
Kilkenny,  cannel, 
Kilkenny, 

BCOTLAVS. 

Coal,  under  Basalt,  Renfrewshire, 

FfijuroB. 

Mean  of  tweWe  specimens, 
C6te  d*or,  Sincey, 
Mais  Saize, 


Dr.  8chaf  haeutl, 
Jno.  F.  Frazer, 
W.R.  Johnson,  i 
D.  Mushet, 

Dr.Ffye'sExper. 


M.  Robin, 

u 

M.Karsten, 

M 

Beithier, 


D.  Mushet, 


D.  Mushet, 

Karsten, 

Dr.C.  T.Jackson, 


D.  Mushet, 


M.  Berthier, 
De  Nerville, 
M.  Varin, 


1.336 
1.372 
1.368 
1.409 
1.364 


1.072 
1.368 
1.836 


1.602 
1.445 
1.436 
1.403 
1.403 


92.42 
94.10 
86.60 

1 87.60 

89.70 
84.17 
71.40 


6.97 
4.90 
7.60 

9.18 

8.00 

9.10 

17.80 


79.16 


92.88 
80.47 
82.96 
87.49 
86.56 
74.47 
79.60 


7.37 


4.25 
13.00 
13.80 

9.10 
10.30 
25.01 
12.00 


1.91 

93 

5^ 

4.33 

3.30 
6.73 
10.80 


4.0 


13J» 


187 
6^ 
3.34 
3.40 
3.14 
.50 
8.40 


69.74  16.66  13.60 


79.15 
82.60 
83.00 


7.37  13.25 
8.60,  8.80 
7.60 1  9i0 
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Biiumiiwus  Coab  of  France. 


Analysis. 

B«fHirtinenl«, 

of  Co»|. 

Locality. 

GancciftLoni. 

By  wbnm 
a[ia]}ii3«l 

P 

1 

i, 

1 

1  = 

8 

$i 

i 

if           ^ 

MontGt,                 1 

M.  fiandiJ), 

U38 

1^.23 

24.77 

Gabeliers, 

»f              ^ 

1.34 

74,92 

25.08 

^ 

Basin  of  . 

Dcut  Chaises f 

■fev 

Fini.   ^ 

ChspeUoj 

** 

1.43 

74,32 

25.78 

Fins, 

<t 

68,28 

31.72 

Noyant, 

** 

1.30 

mA9 

37.51 

^ 

Basin  of 

1 

Uti«sierc- 

( 

i( 

1.34 

54.76 

45J24 

IS'gruH. 

) 

1^ 

Baain  of 
Bert. 

1 

it 

K36 

6H-47 
64.20 

41.53 
35.80 

Coniineatry, 

M.  Regtaault, 

63.20 

36.60 

1J20 

Basin  of 

Chambled, 

Marais, 

« 

1.38 

87.85 

12.15 

Pq 
3 

Com-     4 

Commentry, 

Amenat, 

« 

1J27 

60.00 

40.00 

mentry. 

N^ria, 

Great  bed. 

« 

1.36 

58.87 

41.13 

Id., 

Ferridres, 

(( 

1.31 

56.76 

43.24 

? 

Doyet, 

La  Souche, 

<( 

1.30 

61.23 

38.77 

'S' 

Basin  of  , 
Doyet/ 

Monticq, 

Bourdignat, 

tt 

1.28 

59.58 

40.42 

1 

Id., 

Chaavais, 

<« 

1.30 

58.61 

41.39 

Bezenet, 

Grande  masse 

« 

1.32 

56.84 

43.16 

^ 

r 

New  bed,     1 

M.  BaadiD, 

1.26 

66.60 

30.19 

4.60 

Mines  de          J 

2  metres,     2 

1.33 

56.30 

29.80 

13.90 

Champngnac 
in  the  coal 

Lempret,     < 

3 

'[ 

1.36 

53.120 

30.30 

16.50 

• 

Upper  bed,  4 

"         < 

1.28 

65.70 

30.10 

4.20 

basin  of      ^ 
Haute-Dor- 

6 

1 

1.27 

62.40 

30.60 

7.00 

Mine  de            \ 
Madie,      .    S 

First  or  low- 

dogne— 

est  bed,    6 

«< 

1.28 

60.70 

32.90 

6.40 

Cantal. 

2d  bed,        7 

te 

1J28 

64.00 

31.60 

4.40 

Mauriac, 

Madie, 

M.  Berthier, 

61.00 

34.50 

7.60 

'  1,  Messeix, 

Clydance, 

•(         ' 

1.39 

85.49 

14.51 

2,  Singies, 

Morilleox, 

<« 

1.38 

71.27 

28.73 

3,  Lempret, 

New  bed. 

« 

1.38 

69.10 

30.90 

4,  Madie, 

2  Bed, 

C( 

1.27 

68.97 

31.03 

Coal  basin  of 

5,  Prodelles, 

3  Bed, 

<« 

1.40 

67.28 

32.72 

la  Haote-   4 
Dordogne, 

6,  Vendes, 

7,  Madie, 

Champlaiz, 
1st  Bed, 

it 

1.38 
1.31 

66.08 
66.05 

33  92 
33.95 

CanUl. 

8,  Singles, 

Ginguette, 
C.  de  l*air. 

tt 

1.32 

65.14 

34.86 

9,  Lempret, 
Mandallles, 

*c 

1.35 

63.08 

36.92 

Lignite, 

tt 

IJW 

41.45 

58.55 

^Chambeuil, 

Lignite, 

*t 

1.28 

40.88 

59.12 

*  1,  Charbonnier, 

Great  bed. 

M.  Baodin, 

1.43 

86.41 

13.59 

2,  La  Combelle, 

it 

it 

1.38 

80.31 

19.69 

3,        " 

La  Ronziere, 

tt 

1.36 

78.82 

21.18 

4,  Armots, 

Fontaine-du- 

Chien, 

tt 

1.3S 

77.48 

22.52 

V 

5,        *« 

Cham  as. 

tt 

1.41 

76.79 

23.21 

1 

6,  Gras  M6nil, 

Great  bed, 

tt 

1.35 

75.31 

24.69 

Aatergoe,  J 
Central   ^ 

7,  Fondary, 

Lea  Vignes, 

*t 

1.30 

75.15 

24.85 

8,  La  Taupe, 

Arrest, 

tt 

1.32 

73.89 

26.11 

France,  V 

9,  M^g^coste, 

6th  bed  of  4  f. 

tt 

1.34 

73.01 

26.99 

depart-   .«^ 

10,  La  Taope, 

Great  mass. 

t* 

1.33 

71.80 

28.20 

ment  of  *S 
Puy.de-  ^ 

11,  Lea  Barthes, 

BaUrdofSfl. 

it 

1.36 

74.40 

28.60 

12,        " 

8  feet  bed, 

it 

1.39 

70.14 

29.86 

Ddme.     1 

13,  M^g^coate, 

7th  bed  of  8  f. 

tt 

1.34 

70.09 

29.91 

14,  Lea  Barthes, 

3  feet, 

tt 

1.45 

70.07 

29.93 

15,  M^gecoste, 

6  feet  bed, 

it 

1.34 

69.86 

30.14 

16,  Lea  Barthes, 

3  feet, 

tt 

1.35 

68.64 

31.34 

17,  Mfeg^coste, 

7  feet, 

t« 

1.49 

67.08 

32.92 

18,  Les  Barthes, 

Le  Feoy 

tt 

1.33 

66.78 

32JI2 

19,  Brioade, 

Preissat, 

it 

1.32 

59.43 

40.57 
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Biiummaus  Coab  of  France,  Departmmt  rf  Pu^-de^Ddmi. 


Aaalyiia. 

Departmanta. 

Loealltr. 

Concaaalona. 

Bywhrnn 
aaalyaad. 

tt 

and  varlaliet 
of  Goal. 

1 

11 

< 

Nr.  Goittguette, 

Cinglea, 

M.  Baodin, 

63.90 

32.00 

4.10 

Agaaais  bed, 

M 

1.340 

66J0O 

86.40 

8.60 

La  Louiae 

Baain  ofBraa- 

bed. 
Four  feet 

«( 

1.310 

esM 

36.80 

4.T6 

aac»minea   < 

of  La  Taopa 

bed. 
La  Felicite 

<( 

1.830 

66JM) 

37.00 

6i0 

andArraaC. 

bed, 

« 

1.900 

67JJ0 

36.00 

OJO 

La  Trouelle, 

« 

1.330 

66.10 

36.30 

6.fiO 

Baain  of  St. 
Eloy,  or 
Monutgne. 

Baain  of 

U  Roche, 

<( 

1.300 

59  80 

40.20 

5J) 

La  Vernarde, 

«< 

1.300 

60.40 

39.60 

8,70 

Meaaeii, 

« 

1.390 

86.34 

13.76 

5.» 

BourgLa*-   * 

Sing]ea» 

«< 

1.880 

76.00 

36iX) 

13.00 

tic. 

Singlea, 

«< 

1.330 

68.00 

33.00 

8J0 

Pay  St.  Gnlmier, 

Du  Chiex, 

«< 

1.340 

84.45 

IbM 

La  Beaettdy 

Vaxaz^ne, 

C< 

1J880 

66.75 

33JK6 

K 

Molliere, 

M.  Oruner, 

74.00 

28JI 

Jumeauz, 

c<        ' 

68.75 

S2.63 

"        1*4 

i 

,S  Baain  of 

St.  B^raio,      J 

claaae, 

«< 

68.75 

i4.00 

Vignea, 

« 

73.53 

36iO 

Quatre  Braa, 

<( 

66.80 

19  S) 

•o     Crenaoi 

St.  Charlea, 

.«« 

69.35 

22.10 

S     and         < 

Maillot, 

it 

59.50 

1120 

S     Blansj. 

Communautea, 

$c 

67.75 

6.45 

1 

Moatchania, 

cc 

6131 

9.i« 

Longue  Pendae, 

•c 

60.00 

8.(10 

R«Kny, 

€€ 

63.30 

855 

Blanxj, 

Montceauz, 

c< 

68.00 

5.00 

Lucy, 

Lucy, 

•« 

65.00 

14  0) 

Saona  at  Loire 

Baain  of  £pinac, 

Regnault, 

61.10 

36.40 

iM 

Voli, 

"^ 

61.70 

42.60 

5-SO 

Dauphin, 

49.30 

46.30 

4.50 

Voix, 

39.30 

45.80 

]5.(iO 

BaaaeAI-    . 

Dauphio, 

34.70 

63.10 

1120 

pea.        ^ 

Sigonco, 

40.60 

52.40 

1X0 

Maaoaqne, 

31.30 

60.50 

18.30 

§ 

Villemua, 

VLignilee, 

M.  Diday, 

38.90 

61.60 

960 

s            L 

PieiTe-?ert, 

38.00 

45.80 

26.20 

e 

■  Cadiere, 

48.10 

44  80 

7.10 

fiVar. 

St.  Zacbarie, 

33.40 

61.60 

6.00 

40.60 

39.40 

20.00 

Vaoeluae.  ^ 

M^tharoia, 

40.90 

50.00 

9.10 

Piolenc, 

36.60 
41UM) 

51.10 
52.30 

22.30 
6i0 

Montragon, 

Montcel, 

36.80 

48.20 

15.00 

IS 

'  Du  SolieJ, 

M.  Gmaer, 

77.69 

19.60 

2.SI 

H 

St.  Marie, 

Chaney,        1 

t€            * 

74.81 

21.67 

3.oi 

St.  Claude, 

M^ona,         ] 

tt 

74.31 

24.17 

1.52 

St.  Claude, 

Mfeona,         2 

U 

73.80 

23.13 

3.07 

f^  Baain  of 
S«,  Saint     . 

St.  Marie, 

Chaney,       2 

tt 

73.78 

24.33 

ISO 

Reveuz, 

Reveux, 

€€ 

72.73 

22.83 

444 

§S  enne. 

St.  Claude, 

M6ona,         3 

t€ 

73.13 

34.47 

340 

Caraude, 

Cote-Thio. 

^  3 

ii^re, 

<€ 

69.13 

35.67 

6.20 

^^ 

Grande  coo- 

che  du  croa. 

«< 

69.37    34.50 

6.23 
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Bituminous  Cook  of  France,  Departwunt  of  Puy-de-Ddrnt. 


Analyila. 

Dapaitmenttf 

Coal  UiljM, 

and  rarietiea 

of  Coal. 

Localitjr. 

Concoaiioaa. 

By  whom 
analyiad. 

1. 

II 

1 

Cben^, 

5.  De  la  Roche, 

M.  Groner, 

67.96 

28.47 

3.67 

Vincent, 

5.  B6rard, 

«< 

66.66 

29  JM) 

4.14 

DeviUe, 

3.  De  la  Roche, 

<« 

66.72 

31.90 

2.38 

«( 

3.       " 

<« 

61.06 

32.64 

6.41 

2d  clan. 

« 

7.        " 

<« 

66.36 

28.27 

6.38 

Ordinary  Coala 

St.  Andr6, 

M<ona» 

<« 

66.68 

27.83 

6.49 

of  SaintrEti- 

Pompe, 

7.  Du  TxOTil, 

u 

62.89 

29.73 

7.38 

o     enne. 

tr  * 

7.    " 

« 

68.81 

26.03 

16.16 

9 

Vineent, 

7.B^rard, 

*< 

63.71 

25Jn 

11.02 

1 

<« 

6.    « 

« 

63.94 

27.13 

8.93 

Great  bed. 

3           Sd  claM. 
OQ        Fat  Coal«9 

lit  qnalitj. 

IC 

67.82 

84.10 

8.08 

i< 

2d    " 

«c 

5^M 

86.43 

10.01 

longue 

Littes, 

Beraodi^re, 

«c 

68.79 

36.67 

6.64 

flamnie* 

Great  b«l, 

M^nedobut,! 

«f 

69.29 

36.20 

6.61 

d     • 

M.  Diday, 

48.20 

49.00 

2.80 

1 

Bleu,                2 

« 

48.60 

48.00 

3M 

o        Bouches 

Lignitet  of     \ 

Menette,         3 
MaitreJean,    4 

46.60 
41.90 

49.60 
61.60 

4.80 
6.60 

5        da  Rhone. 

Greaaque, 

La  Fortune,    0 

«c 

44.70 

62.30 

3.00 

■s 

La  Saoode,     6 

(« 

43.70 

47.80 

SM 

La  Rafette,     7 

«( 

39.10 

63.90 

7.00 

«{  (Ardennes, 
«  (Banea-Alpea, 

S^chwal, 

Peat, 

Af .  SavTage 

22.00 

69.70 

8.30 

Lauxanier, 

<c 

M.Diday, 

9.00 

68.00 

33.00 

BaMiea-Pyr6n^es> 

Bayonne, 

Lignite, 

M.  Grnner, 

48JZ0 

38.10 

13.70 

4     Losire,  and 
«     Aveyron, 
«     Gard, 

Ronera 

« 

60.70 

47.60 

1.70 

Peyre  lao 

« 

M.  Cochon, 

^•i2 

46.20 

4.70 

Alaif, 

St.  Chriatol,  lig. 
Greatlig'tebed, 
Smaller  bed*  of 

yL  Varin, 

34.00 

46.00 

20.00 

S 

'S     Boocbea-du- 

&    Rhone, 

Var, 

Rocher  Bleu,  i 
Belcodftne,     \  i 

M.Diday, 

60.20 
46J20 
26.60 

46.30 
62.40 
63.60 

3.60 

2.40 

20.00 

Collobrierea, 

u 

63.00 

28.00 

9.00 

1.  Foamier, 

M.yaria, 

76.00 

16.00 

8.00 

2.  Plomb, 

C( 

70.00 

17.00 

13.00 

3.  La  Barraqae, 

80.60 

14.60 

6.00 

, 

La  Grande 

4.  Abilon, 

u 

81.00 

14.00 

6.00 

j» 

Combe, 

5.  Veloora, 

76.00 

14.00 

11.00 

6.  Bonnet, 

cc 

74.00 

20.00 

6.00 

^ 

7.  RatachUd, 

73.60 

16.60 

10.00 

.« 

8.  Lerade, 

77.00 

18.00 

6.00 

^     Coala  in  Arron- 
i     diuement  of 

Prescol, 

9.  Troii- 

Machoirea, 

<( 

77.60 

18.00 

4M 

^     Alais.  Deput> 

10.  Cing-pana, 

« 

78.00 

19.60 

2.60 

1     ment  of  Gard. 

Partea, 

ll.Tarani^re, 

66.00 

18^ 

16.60 

12.  Rowl^re, 

M 

78.60 

14.00 

7.60 

1 

Besa^ge, 

13.  Great  bed. 

cc 

67.60 

20.60 

12.00 

14.  Cbampelaa* 

s 

Cbampelanson, 
St.  Jean-de- 

lon, 

79.60 

13.00 

7JM> 

Valeriale, 

IS.  Remiae, 

« 

72.00 

9.00 

19.00 

St.  Paalet, 

16.  Lignite, 

€€ 

36JM) 

61.00 

12.60 

Connani, 

17.       " 

tt 

36.00 

61.00 

14.00 

47   ■ 
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Bituminous  CoaU  of  France,  Department  of  Puy-duMme. 


AaalfriM. 

D«|nrtHMBts, 

OoalbMlnt. 

Loeallcj. 

Ooncaailona. 

Bywbom 

iS 

IB 

^^ 

and  TftrietlM 

•rcoai. 

analjMd. 

If 

k 

1 

11 

i 

< 

2!  8aiii?Cnrtol, 

Coal, 
Ligfnitfl. 

M.  Yarin, 

68.60 
34.00 

25.50 
46.00 

6.00 
20.00 

3.GraDdCombe, 

Coal, 

« 

80.50 

17.00 

2» 

4.           *« 

Piobed, 

« 

74.00 

18.50 

IM 

Coal  barin  of 

5.  Bow^e, 

6.  Grand  Combe, 

Coal, 

(( 

63.00 

24.50 

12i0 

Alait,deparVX 

Plomb, 

c< 

77.50 

19.00 

3J0 

moBtofGard, 

7.  COMOQIy 

MeanofSezMr. 
Ma«e  bad,  3  do. 

t* 

78.30 

17.70 

AM 

8.       «« 

€t 

58  JX>  26.50 

15.00 

9.       « 

Salaebed,    3  do. 

<( 

83.00 

7.50 

9.50 

M.Beitliier, 

68.00 

21.60 

11.40 

CoDceanoDi    8  f 

M.Garella, 

56.50 

17.00 

26  JO 

ofBooa-         8 

c< 

77.50 

19.00 

3J0 

H^rmdt,          1 

Saiol-Genraii 

qoetd'orba     4  • 

<c 

70.50 

16.00 

13.50 

bann.             -l 

and  Graia-      6 

it 

69.70 

15.00 

15.40 

MUC,                6   I 

€€ 

65J20 

18.50 

16.30 

Graineaae, 

M.  Graner,  ( 

68.80 

31J0 

15.30 

SuGerraia, 

85.16 
78.30 

UJM 
16.40 

14.06 
5J0 

' 

PaleYrat,  No.  S. 

M.  Senez, 

67.50 

26.60 

5J0 

io.          4. 

c< 

61.00 

32.80 

6i0 

Boarran, 

it 

71.50 

24.60 

3J0 

PoDUngea^ 

ti 

63.00 

27.20 

4.S0 

Atejron,        | 

Baain  of  Aobia, 

Fareiret, 

•c 

63.00 

38.30 

8.70 

Boaqoite, 

c< 

69.80 

25.10 

5.10 

Crantac, 

it 

53JM) 

39  JO 

7i0 

Lavergae, 

it 

50.00 

42XK) 

8.00 

Le  Poaz, 

ft 

56.00  38.00 

1M 

TWD,                  { 

Baain  of 
Cannoam, 

Lagrange, 
Grand-Vein, 

M.  RegMQlt, 

161.20 
I72.60 

.34J0 
23.60 

4.60 
3.80 

CiatUlan, 

174.50 

20.90 

4.60 

( 

M.  BerUuer, 

56.00 

24.00 

SOi)0 

1 

Baain  of  S^gnre, 

\ 

M.  Booii, 

60.00 

22.00 

18.00 

Ande, 

( 

m!  BerthMff, 

71.60 

24.00 

4.40 

Buin  of  DnrbaOk 

49.00 

33JW'17JW 

\ 

Aniin,  bitoment, 

Chevalier, 

1JK4 

74J86 

25.00"  0.75 

Nord, 

BannofValoB- j 
ciennaty          ] 

Freraaa  anthra'e, 

(( 

1.360 

89.30 

7.20'  3J0 

1  ^-> 

Anzin, 

Berthier, 

1.284 

71.50 

26.00;  3J0 

Haata-SaAao» 

G^monval, 

CorceUaa  8c  Lare, 

M.  Drouot, 

1.440 

48.90 

S6.6014.fiO 

Voagea, 

Norroyy 

M.  Regnaa]^ 

1.410 

,,J- 

'  Gfrnnd-Croiz, 

1.298 
1.302 

67.20 
68.80 

31.00 
29.80 

1.40 

Cimitiire, 
Coaxon, 

1.288 

68.40 

2SjOO 

3.60 

1.294 

67.00 

30.00 

3.00 

Rbdne, 

RiTo^e-Gier,    - 

1.298 
1.311 

62.80 
62.10 

34.50.  2.70 
32.60)  6.30 

Cofvoyre, 

1.315 

74.00 

23.00 

7J» 

Consoo, 

M.  Graner, 

63.55 

30.93 

5J2 

Gr^xienz, 

u     ' 

62.54 

25.10 

1136 

Coaxon, 

c< 

62.67 

joxn 

7J4 

Doobi,           1 

'  Mortean, 

M.Bo^. 

29.50 

53.60!  17.00 

30.00 

62.00  8.00 

Jon, 

Orbagna, 

u 

130.50 

57.60 

mo 
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Anafysis  of  CombusiibleSf  Europe. 


LocaUty- 

Dealgnatlon  of 
Goalbeda. 

By  whom 
analyaed. 

Analyaia. 

Departments, 

and  varietiee 

of  Coal. 

1 

^1 

1 

Deaz  S^vree , 

Chantonnay, 

M.  Boy^, 

62.70 

20.00 

;i7.30 

Vendee, 

fiaainofVon- 
▼anty 

Fajmoreao, 

M.Berthier,     | 

61.16 
65.10 

29.60 
27.60 

.  6.16 
7.40 

Loire  Inllgri- 

eore, 

Ancenia, 

Gaignardiere, 

M.  SenUa, 

68.60 

31.00 

lOJSO 

Piogoff, 

Cap.  Siiain, 

<c 

63.00 

26  00 

12.00 

r 

Pita  of  Saint 

M.  Sentia         \ 

80.S1 

17.00 

3.79 

Laron  et 
Loire,        < 

Barbe, 

77.6© 

18.00 

4.41 

Du  Bocage, 

and 

8S.39 

13.20 

4.41 

. 

Dea  Barrea, 

M.  Lechatelier, 

67.03 

16.60 

16.37 

1               -^ 

The  Weat, 

« 

69.92 

18.00 

12.08 

Mont-jean,     ) 

St.  Nicholaa, 

i 

66.88 
73.76 

23.40 
22.34 

10.72 
3.90 

( 

Beaii-ao]iel, 

t€                   * 

74.02 

19.20 

6.78 

St  Georges,  > 
Sar  Loire,      5 

The  Arch, 

«< 

63.40 

27.87 

8.73 

Chandefonda,  | 

St.  Barbe, 
St  Nicolas, 

it 
u 

73.67 
71.78 

10.00 
11.60 

16.43 
16.62 

1 

St.  Georgea,  } 

Conception,         \ 

a 

72.71 
66.00 

16.60 
23.80 

11.69 
11.30 

Chatelaiaon,  ^ 

Adele, 

tt 

80.99 

9.40 

9.61 

L 

Du  Pav^, 

« 

78.10 

18.40 

3.60 

Dou§, 

De  Mini^rea, 

tt 

66J28 

27.80 

6.92 

Hante-Loire, 

BaainofLan- 

geac, 

M.  Bandin, 

74.00 

26.00 

7.10 

Feroe  lalanda, 

SoderoS  L 

Brown  coal. 

Dorocher, 

24.60 

37.60 

88,00 

" 

Meiaamer, 

Anthracite, 

M.  Kuhnert, 

70.19 

14.34 

16.47 

I 

c« 

Pechkohle, 

cc 

66.60 

40.97 

2.43 

Hirachberg, 

«( 

tt 

60.88 

38.36 

0.81 

O 

Habichtwald, 

i€ 

tt 

67.26 

36.41 

7.33 

Hirachberg, 
Habichtwald, 

Dry  coal. 

tt 

66.11 

31.13 

2.76 

Hesae             f 
Casaely   j 

Lignite,  paaaing 
to  coal, 

It 

64.18 

42.49 

3.33 

n 

u 

Inferior  lignite. 

tt 

62.98 

42.10 

4.92 

(( 

Middle        '< 

tt 

64.96 

41.84 

3.20 

RigenkoU, 
StiUberg, 

Woody  lignite. 

tt 

61.70 

47.01 

1.29 

Lignite, 

tt 

60.78 

42.27 

6.96 

( 

D.  Muahet, 

26.20 

72.60 

2.20 

Peat  or  torf,       < 

Marcher, 

66.00 

22.00 

13.00 

) 

tt 

37.00 

48.00 

16.00 

SoQtbem 

Coaa«5k,        ) 
Don,              } 

Country  of  the  Don 

Rnaaia, 

beat  anthracite. 

Toakreaaenaky, 

94.23 

Tiflia, 

Inferior, 

63.64 

Italy. 

Principalitj  of 

Monaco, 

Menton, 

Earthy, 

M.  Diday, 

49.20 

29.90 

20.90 

SpAiir. 

!J 

Cneya, 

One  yard  coal. 

I.  T.  Cooper, 

66.00 

31.80 

2S0 

Emanuela, 

Three  yard  coal. 

tt  '^ 

67.90 

30.90 

2.10 

Viena  Alta, 

Four  yard  coal, 
Mine  of  Clauael, 

t€ 

63.60 

33.90 

2.60 

|l' 

M.Berthier, 

36.00 

63.00 

12.00 

Del  Regueron, 

tt 

43.00 

44.00 

13.00 

8 

Mean  of  5  other 

^     L 

minea. 

t< 

53.00 

40.00 

7.00 

Tudela, 

M.  Paillette, 

66.80 

32.27 

1.93 

Mierea, 

(C          ' 

67.60 

39.40 

3.00 

Lama, 

tt 

56.69 

41.61 

1.80 

Oloniego, 

tt 

60.40 

36.66 

8.06 

Amao, 

tt 

46.69 

46.11 

9J20 

Ferronea, 

tt 

46.98 

46.91 

6.11 
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1! 

1 

HI 

i! 

fNear 

Dour, 

Berthier, 

71^ 

23.30 

5J0 

"yUmm 

IC  * 

u 

1.807 

88.00 

2.50 

^ 

cc 

u 

8dj00 

12.70 

2.30 

'9 

M-Caodiy, 

1.276 

84.67 

13J23 

110 

8 

«<      *" 

1JI92 

83.87 

12.47 

ZM 

3 

Baiiii  of  MoDf . 

Plate  team, 

M .  ChoTaUer, 

ljr73 

lis; 

•S" 

« 

c« 

IM3 

\xi 

«< 

Earaten, 

1.307 

85.50 

12.00 

ij» 

1 

Canton  of  Door^ 

Bertbier, 

1J270 

71.50 

23.30 

5J0 

Near  Mens, 

Bonlean, 

«< 

lJi70 

66.30 

33.00 

1.70 

I 

Grand  GaU- 

let, 
Gade  Tein, 

S€ 

5S.50 

38J50 

ZJfi 

U 

61.00 

44.00 

6.00 

1 

» 

LiW> 

St.MaigaP 
rite. 

C.  DaTrenx, 
u 

7830 
76.00 

17.80 
19.60 

3Jo; 

440 

■  lV»y 

(C 

69  JO 

23.40 

6.70 

«< 

OliMOl, 

l< 

72.60 

24.20 

3J0 

0. 

« 

Ceriaier, 

cc 

68  JX) 

21.20 

IflJO 

^< 

^1 

HUIOB, 

L'Harbe  S. 

Michael, 

ICDelmiix, 

1.866 

81.90 

9.00 

9.10 

Cbokier, 

Petite  Ha- 

1 

ll 

rang, 

u 

1-286 

71.68 

16.36 

\\X 

BoBBierx 

Moaet  aeam. 

it 

1JI18 

91.38 

8.00 

6.1i 

c 

rsmMAirr. 

^Uwmintm 

eoak. 

^ 

WaUenbeig, 

Glanz  eoal. 

Ricfater, 

67.20 

36.40 

e.40 

SabnOf 

« 

cc 

63.20 

33.93 

Z30 

Bielichowitx, 

%t 

cc 

68.17 

37.89 

8.93 

'^'k;:?'  ' 

grube, 

«< 

GayLvaac, 

61i»0 

35.62 

S.SS 

BUetU. 

Frederieh  la 

Zawada, 

Karitett, 

1J26S 

67.90 

42.00 

3.10 

GnaUw  Gmbe, 

c« 

1.270 

68.00 

30.10 

IJO 

Suon  Statei. 

SUlaer, 

Newark, 

C( 

1.268 

81.60 

17.70 

0.70 

C( 

<c 

«c 

Gay  Lnaach, 

80.10 

18.90 

1.00 

Pmniui 

Cirele  of  the 

Wettin  or 

Saxony. 

SaaJe, 

Wittenberg, 

Karaten, 

1.466 

66.70 

18.90 

24.40 

Germany. 

Brown  coal. 

Sbraplao, 

20.25 

62J5 

17.50 

C€     ' 

EachweUer, 

FJoti  Gyr, 

Gay  Lnaaok, 

82.40 

16.42 

1.18 

<c 

««  ^ 

Kamen, 

1.300 

80.23 

18.60 

1.17 

Saiony. 

Pottwshapel, 

GateSchicbt, 

€t      ' 

1.454 

41.00 

31.30 

27.70 

(( 

Planite, 

Pitch  coal, 

« 

1.860 

63.40 

35» 

1.10 

Bohemia. 

ScUakenwerth, 

Blown  coal, 

M.  Balling, 

37.18 

66.16 

6.66 

« 

Carboniied 

peat, 

M.  Debette, 

67.00 

30.00 

3.00 

Wortemberg. 

Koeniftbrana, 

Raw  peat. 

M.  Berthier, 

24.40 

70.60 

5.00 
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ASIA. 


LoeaUty. 

Designation  of 
Coal  beds. 

By  whom 
analysed. 

1^ 

II 

Analysis. 

Conatry. 

1 

II 

1 

HllTDOVTAir. 

Pres.  Bengal, 

Assam, 

Pres.  Bengal, 
Birmese  coast, 

Turkey  in  Asia, 

Syria, 

Chirra  Poonje, 
Cossyah  or 

Kom  hUls, 
ProT.  Delhi, 
Aracan, 

Anatoliaj 

Mt.  Lebanon, 
Mt.  Hermon, 

Fatephar, 
Slaty, 

Few  ashes, 

Hardwar, 

Heraclea, 

Asphaltom, 
Anti-Libanas, 

Prof.  Hitch- 
cock, 

ii 

1.447 

1.275 
1.368 
1.308 

2S.00 
41.00 

60.70 
60.00 
33.00 

6S.40 
24.40 
14.00 

14.00 
36.00 

38.50 
35.40 
66.40 

31.80 
68.00 
72.60 

64.00 
23.00 

.80 

14.60 

0.60 

5.80 
7.60 
13.40 

ANALYSIS 


OT 


OTHER  COMBUSTIBLE  MINERALS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THIS  WORK. 


1 

i 

i 

1 

i 

0 
•    < 

<s 

IB 

5 

as 

Naphtha,  bitame  napthe,    . 

Thomson, 

82.2 

14.8 

Saussore, 

87.60 

12.78 

Petroleum,  bitomepetrole,              )' 
Seneca  oil  of  New  York, 

similar. 

Earthy  bitumen,  earthy  mineral  pitch, 

similar. 

Elastic  bitumen,  bitumen  flexible,  of 

England, 

Henry, 

52JZ50 

7.496 

40.100 

0.154 

Of  France, 

««  ■" 

68.260 

4.890 

36.746 

0.104 

Compact  bitumen,  asphalt,  Matansas, 

71.84 

14.66 

«               Peru,  CoziUmbo, 

Bousingalt, 

75.00 

9.50 

15.50 

Amber,  Succin,  mineral  resin. 

Drappier, 

80.59 

7.31 

6.73 

c< 

Ure, 

70.68 

11.62 

7.77 

Halchettine,  mountain  tallow. 

Johnston, 

76.437 

12.479 

Shererite,  in  lignite, 

Ozokerite,  used  as  fuel  in  MoldaTia, 

Macaire, 

73.00 

24.00 

Glocker, 

85J204 

13.787 

Mellite,  Honevstone,  Thuringia, 
Retinasphalt,  bitumen  fraorans, 

Klaproth, 

Hatchett, 

Fossil  copal,  Highgate  resin, 

INDEX. 


Africa,  617. 

Tropical  Africa,  coal  in  Shoa,  Abyssinia,  &,c.,  619 
Northern  Africa,  lignite,  620. 

Algeria,  imported  coal,  lignite,  620. 

Nubia,  reported  coal,  623. 

Egypt,  recent  search  for  coal,  622. 

Petrified  forests  on  the   Egyptian  and  Lybian    deserts,  fossil 

palms,  623. 
Mokattam,  tertiary  lignite,  625. 
Southern  Africa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  brown  coal,  626. 

Port  Natal,  627. 
Eastern  Africa,  Madagascar,  coal  and  iron  ore,  625. 
Mozambique,  coal  announced,  626. 
Kerguellen's  Land,  coal  and  lignite,  627. 
Alabama,  U.  S.,  coal  production  and  area,  36. 

Coal-field  of  Tuscaloosa,  36. 
Albania,  in  European  Turkey,  Asphaltum  mines,  506. 
Albion  coal  mines,  Nova  Scotia  193. 
Alexandrousk,  west  flank  Oural  Mountains,  613. 

Coal  formation  of  the  Zechstein  period,  613. 
Cupriferous,  613. 
Algeria,  imported  coal,  lignite,  620. 
Allahabad,  Bengal,  Coal  traces,  640. 
Alleghany  coal-field  described,  29 — 33. 
Alpnach  in  Luzern,  tertiary  coal,  570. 
America,  see  United  States  of  America,  3. 
America,  British,  see  details  British  America,  181. 
America,  North,  see  North  America,  1. 
America,  South,  see  South  America,  226. 
America,  Russian,  216. 
American  Geologists  and  Investigators,  26. 
Amber,  Succinite  or  Bernstein  of  the  Germans,  522, 
with  lignite  in  Pomerania,  528. 
Denmark,  605. 
Poland,  with  conifera,  600. 
Prussian  Saxony,  522. 
Northern  Prussia,  531. 
Oural  Mountains,  Russia,  east  side,  613. 
Coast  of  England,  325. 

The  brown  coal  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near  Bonn,  523. 
Siberia,  Jenissey  rifer,  657. 
Disco  Island,  Greenland,  210. 
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Amber  with  lignite  in  the  Plaatic  Ciaj»  near  Paria^  463. 

Scania  and  Sweden,  603. 

ATa«  and  Pegn,  653. 

Isle  of  Aix,  near  Rocbelle,  green  sand  of  Fnnee,  461. 

or  Delaware,  and  other  Atlantic  atales,  71. 

Wood  coal  at  Raocua,  in  Pern,  331. 

Tertiary  day,  near  Mesatna,  with  insects,  563. 

Wallachia,  with  foesil  wax,  568. 

Lignite  at  Pretaeh,  in  Pnmian  Sazooj,  533. 

Lignite  at  Wittenberg,  Pmaaian  Saxony,  533. 

Livonia,  338. 

With  Mellite,  in  Thnrinsia.  547. 

HukoDg  Valley,  North  Birmah,  worked  in  immeiise 
quantities  by  the  Chinese,  653. 
Anatolia,  coal  at  Heraclea,  south  shore  of  the  Bospboms,  569. 
Andes  transverse  section,  lignite  range  in  Chili,  337. 
Annecy,  in  Savoy,  coal  mine  oolite  age  or  Lias,  574. 
Anthracite  of  Devonshire,  377. 
Anthracite  basins,  Statistics  of,  of  France,  458. 
France,  Valenciennes,  43  L 
France,  overlying  silurian  rocks  at  Creosot,  431. 
On  granite  and  gneiss,  at  Sincey,  436. 
On  amphibolic  rocks  and  trap  at  Antun,  438. 
On  leptinite  and  gneiss  at  Blanzy,  430. 
Contemporary  with  gneiss  and  talcose  schist  at  L'Oisans,  443. 
Isene,  in  Britanny,  443. 
La  Tarentaise,  44  L 
The  Tyrol,  576. 

S.  Russia,  Donetz  coal-field,  611. 
Chinese  Empire,  666. 

Sooth  Wales,  overlying  Silurian  rocks,  356. 
Hessian  States,  545. 
Bohemia,  in  old  red  sandstone,  590. 
Saxony,  in  porphyritic  strata,  543. 
Spain,  Asturias,  551. 
Oporto,  561. 

Savoy,  Monte  St.  Bernard,  in  bituminous  schist,  574. 
Baden,  in  transition  rocks,  543. 
Norway,  in  gneiss  rocks,  601. 

Columnar  anthracite  of  the  brown  coal  period,  Hesse,  545. 
Rhode  Island,  146. 
Massachusetts,  151. 
Pennsylvania,  85. 

Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  Chili,  633. 
Punjab,  Central  India,  640. 
Lower  Thuringia,  557. 
Northern  Persia,  Khorassan,  636. 
In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  680. 
New  Zealand,  683, 
Texas,  333. 

The  gneiss  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  in  the  iron 
beds  of  Dannemora,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  601. 
Saxony,  alternating  with  porphyry,  543. 
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Anthracite  in  Scotland,  in  the  Kilmarnock  district,  passing  into  gra* 
phite,848. 
Columnar,  with  graphite,  343. 
Antigua,  West  Indies,  petrified  wood,  250. 
Appalachian  coal-field,  described,  29. 
Appalachian  mountains,  30. 
Appenines,  anthracite  and  bitumioas  coal,  662. 
Arabia,  bitumen,  petroleum,  naphtha,  634. 
Aracan,  Birroah,  bitaminous  coal,  654. 
Arauca,  Chili,  wood  coal  ibr  steamers,  234. 
Arctic  ocean,  Greenland,  210. 
Hasen  Island,  210. 
Byam  Martin's  Island,  210. 
Melville  Island,  211. 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  211. 
New  Siberia,  and  other  Islands,  669. 
Siberian  Icy  sea,  670. 
Arkansas,  bituminous  coal-fields,  171. 
Arragon,  coal  beds,  557. 
Archangel,  Russia,  peat  and  lignite,  614. 

Bones  of  elephants  and  mastodons^  614. 
Argentine  Republic,  236. 
Artern,  Thuringia,  brown  coal,  mellite,  547. 

Asphalte,  or  Asphaltum,  in  Moldavia,  568;  in  Wallachia,  568 ;  in  Portugal, 
561;  in  Albania,  508;  in  Italy,  565;  in  France,  464;  in  Mexico,  222; 
in  Texas,  223;  in  Trinidad,  250;  in  Cuba,  243;  in  South  America, 
230.     {See  under  their  respective  heads.) 
Asphaltum  in  Peru,  232;  in  Brunswick,  Hartz  mountain,  548;  in  Syria, 
Dead  Sea,  632;  in  Albania,  Turkey  in  Europe,  568;  in  Switzeriand, 
570;  in  Persia,  635;  in  Venezuela,  230.     {8ee  under  their  respective 
heads,) 
Asphaltic  limestone  of  Lobsann,  France,  463% 
Seyssel,  France,  464. 
Number  of  manufactures  of  liquid  bitumen,  and  mastic  in  France,  465. 
Assessments  for  rates  and  taxes  of  mines,  273. 
Assam  coal  region,  east  of  Rangpoor,  Petroleum  springs,  and  coal,  646. 

Kosya  Hills,  lignites,  647, 
Asturias,  province  of,  anthracite  and  coal  mines,  551. 

Prices  of  coal  delivered,  552. 
Ava,  Birman  Empire,  brown  ooal,  petroleum,  651. 

Silieified  wood,  and  *'  mountain  coal,"  652. 
Azerbijan,  north-west  province  of  Persia,  coal  and  Naphtha,  635 
Azoff,  shore  of  the  sea  of,  great  coal-field. 
Australia,  New  South  Wales. 

Eastern  coast.  River  Hunter,  and  Newcastle  region,  brown  coal 

beds,  673. 
Newcastle  coal-field ;  Lake  Macquarie,  coal  and  lignites,  676. 
Moreton  Bay,  wood  coal,  674 ;  Port  Jackson,  674. 
Mount  York,  Murray  River,  Western  Port,  Philip  Island,  Re- 
servation Island,  675. 
Comparison  of  the  ibssil  vegetation  of  New  South  Wales,  with 

that  of  the  Burdwan  coal-field  in  Bengal,  678. 
South  Australia,  679;  Western  Australia,  680. 
48 
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Austrin  Empife,  Weiglits  and  MeMoics,  and  Cmitaeff  571. 
ImporU,  ezporfs,  and  tranait  dotiea,  573. 
Production  of  coal  in  the,  572. 
Arcbdocby  of  Aostria,  coal  prodoetioo,  577. 
Principality  of  TransyWania,  Hongaiy,  brown  ooal,  578 
Province  of  Moravia,  coal-fidd,  578. 
Province  of  Aoatrian  Silesia,  coal-field,  578. 
Brown  coal  of  Wolchow  in  Mofaria,  578. 
Province  of  Aosdrian  Croatia,  coal  IbnBatioQ,  578. 
Province  of  Dalmatia,  coal  fonnatioD,  578. 
Province  of  Carinthia,  coal  formation,  570. 
Province  of  Carniola,  coal  formation,  579. 
Province  of  Istria,  coal  formation,  579. 
Kingdom  of  lllyria.  Peat,  579. 
Northern  llljria,  wood  fonnation,  579. 
Southern  lllyria,  wood  formaticm,  579. 
Kingdom  of  Galicia,  coal  formation,  582. 
Lower  Styria,  Brown  coal  and  true  coal,  580. 
Basin  of  Gratz,  and  valley  of  the  Mnr,  brown  and  tine  coal,  581. 
Yoilsberg,  lignite,  581. 
Carinthia,  wood  in  iron  making,  580. 
Styria,  wood  used  in  iron  making,  579. 
Hungary,  wood  used  in  iron  making,  carbonized,  582. 
Buda,  lignite  mines,  Sclavonia,  coal,  583. 
Bohemia,  several  basins  of  true  coal,  583. 
Annual  prodoce  of  tme  coal,  584. 
Eastern  Bohemia,  coal  of  the  Gr^  B^Mge,  585. 
1.  Coal-field  of  the  north,  585. 

2.  Karzim  coal*field,  585.    - 

3.  Landskron  coal-field,  585. 
Western  Bohemia,  4.  Coal  basin  of  Rakonitz,  585. 

5.  Coal  basin  of  Radnitx,  595. 

6.  Coal  basin  of  Pilflen,580. 

7.  Basin  of  Przilep,  587. 

8.  Basin  of  Hiscow,  587. 

9.  Basin  of  Zebrak,  587. 

Terms  of  concessions  or  grants  for  mining  coal,  587. 
Increasing  demand  for  coal  and  other  fbel,  588. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Prague,  588. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Vienna,  589. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  New  York,  589. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Philadelphia,  589. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  London,  589. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Paris,  580. 
Lorabardy,  coal  and  lignite,  578. 
Sardinia,  imported  coal,  574. 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  coal  of  the  oolite  age,  574. 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  anthracite  beds,  574. 
Piedmont,  brown  coal,  tertiary,  575. 
The  Alps,  oolitic  or  Jurassique  coal,  575. 
Tyrol,  Valley  of  the  Inn,  tertiary  coal,  575. 
Valley  of  the  Lech,  576. 
Wood  and  coal  in  Tyrol,  576. 
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Austrian  Empire,  Austria  proper,  coal  of  tertiary  period,  577. 
Basin  of  Vienna,  Lower  Austria,  577. 
Tertiary  coal  at  Pemitz,  d&c,  577. 
Valley  of  the  Danube,  immense  beds  of  lignite,  577. 
Lower  Austria,  annual  amount  of  coal  pr^uced,  577. 
Upper  Austria,  annual  amount  of  coal  produced,  577. 
Produce  of  coal  in  the  Austrian  provinces^  572. 
Produce  of  wood  in  the  Austrian  provinces. 
Bohemia,  anthracite,  to  the  north-east  of  Budweis,  in  old 

red  sandstone,  590. 
Brown  coal,  extensive  deposits,  590. 
Principal  mines  enumerated,  590. 
Peat  and  lignite  of  Bohemia,  590. 
Peat,  carbonized,  employed  in  iron  furnaces  and  forges,  casting, 

refining,  puddling,  dtc.,  59L 
Peat,  air-dried  in  the  iron,  or  high-furnaces,  of  Ransko,  with 

or  without  charcoal,  591 
Peat,    carbonized,   used    in  the  iron  works  of  Schlacken- 

werth,  592. 
Manufacture  of  iron  in  Austria,  593. 
Railroads  in  the  Austrian,  dominions,  694. 

Bactria  in  Turkestan,  coal  traces,  650. 
Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of,  543. 

Coal  mined  at  Oifenburg,  543. 
Anthracite  at  Berghaupten,  &c.,  543. 

Oeningen  lacustrine  lignite  formation,  with  animal  remains,  543. 
Baku,  Bacott  or  Badku,  Caucasian  chain,  Naphtha  wells,  the  Ghebers,  034. 
Bakhmout,  Ukrain,  coal  on  the  Donetz,  610. 
Balearic  Islands,  coal  formation  in  Majorca,  559. 
Balkh,  or  Bactria,  in  Bucbaria,  Tartary,  coal,  650. 
Banat  district  in  Hungary,  coal  mines,  583. 
Barbadoes,  compact  asphalte,  and  naphtha,  249. 

Coal  of  the  true  coal  measures,  249. 
Basin  of  Neuwied  brown  coal,  526. 

The  Danube,  brown  coal,  577. 
Bavarian,  Rhenish,  produce  of  coal  mines,  539. 
Coal  basin  of  the  Sarre,  539. 
Coal  basin  of  the  Glane,  539. 
Bavaria  proper,  bituminious  coal-fields,  539. 
Peat  employed  in  iron  making,  539. 
Petroleum  sprinjs,  lignite,  540. 
Bayreuth,  Upper  Mayne,  Bavaria,  structure  of  lignite  there,  540. 
Beira,  in  Portugal,  coal  mine,  561. 

Belgium,  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  currrency,  479. 
Discovery  of  coal  and  progress  of  mining,  480. 
Area  of  coal-fields,  481. 
Coal  statistics,  484. 
Concessions,  royalty  rents,  484,  501. 
Import  duties  on  English  coal,  486. 

Table  of  production,  importation,  exportation  and  consumption,  487. 
Belgium,  commerce  of.  Table  of  general  exportation  of  coal,  486.  ^ 
Table  of  details  of  exportation,  485. 
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Belgium,  table  of  importation,  485. 

Table  of  transit  of  foreign  eoab,  48d. 

Table  of  concessions,  production,  Ao.»  in  the  profinoes^  488. 

Table  of  prices  of  coal,  484. 

Present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  coal  interest,  496. 

Prorinces  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  basin  of  the  Sambre,  488. 

Details.      I.  Pro? ince  of  Hainault,  basin  of  Mons,  489. 

Province  of  Hainaalt,  three  qoalities  of  coal,  489. 
11.  Province  of  Hainault,  basin  of  Gharkroi,  491. 

III.  Province  of  Namur,  493. 

IV.  Province  of  Liege,  basin  of  the  Meitse,494. 
Synoptical  table  of  the  coal  districts,  600. 
Prepared  fuel  and  peat  in  Flanders»  502. 
Provident  institutions, ''  Caisses  de  se^oora,"  503. 

<«  Caisses  de  pr^vojance/'  503. 
Mining  casualties  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  503. 
Mineralurgic  establishments  in  Belgium,  504. 
Metalliferous  mines^  504. 
Iron  works,  505. 
Exports  of  iron,  506. 
Bencoolen,  Sumatra,  coal  traces,  655. 
Bengal,  Presidency,  Coal,  640. 

Calcutta  division,  coal-fields,  041. 
Nermadda  river,  coal  traces,  641. 
Allahabad  coal  formation,  640. 
Northern  tertiary  lignite,  or  coal,  641. 
Nerbudda,  Saogur  district,  coal-field,  641* 
Waste  of  the  European  coal  for  steamers,  prepared  fuel,  648.  ^ 
Chittagong  district,  coal  reported,  643.  . 
Bahar  province,  Ramghur  district,  coal  announced,  643. 
Calcutta  division,  Burdwan  coal-field,  641. 
Berendish,  between  Norway  and  Spitsbergen,  coal  abundant,  601. 
Berghaupten,  in  Baden,  anthracite   basin   in   transition  rocks^  eipofftn* 

tion,  &C.,  543. 
Berlin^  seams  of  coal  discovered,  peat  sold,  "  ioiurbe  de  linnm,''  521. 
Besserabia,  or  Eastern  Moldavia,  Southern  Russia,  lignite,  609. 
Bhotan,  Hindostan,  brown  coal  and  bituminized  woo^,  645. 
Birman  Empire,  province  of  Ava,  651. 
Rangoon,  652. 
Mergui  Island,  653. 
Aracan,  654. 
Ramree  Island,  654. 
Birmah,  Northern  Chinese  provinces,  wood  coal  and  amber,  653. 

Cassay,  or  Manipur,  brown  coal,  653. 
Bitumen,  liquid,  of  Texas,  223. 

Missouri  Territory,  173.         ^ 
France,  462. 
Arabia,  634. 
Bitumen  compact,  of  Barbadoes,  249. 
Trinidad,  250. 
Columbia,  230. 
Bitumen  solid,  of  Cuba,  localities,  243. 
New  Granada,  228. 
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Bitumen  solid^  of  Murindo,  near  Ohoco,  239. 
Santa-F6  de  BogoU^  209. 
Maracajbo,  230. 
Venezuela,  230. 
Syria,  Dead  Sea,  632. 
Bituminous  schists  of  France,  mineral  oil  for  gas  lighting,  462. 
Limestone  of  Moys,  La  lamagne,  463. 
Calcaire  asphaltique  de  Seyssd,  464. 
Bitumen  mines,  Bas  Rfain,  near  Strasbourg,  463. 

In  quartz  and  carbonate  of  Jime,  Sweden,  603* 
Bituminous  limestones  of  Dalmatia,  578. 

Shales  of  Northern  Russia,  612. 

England,  Kimmeridge  clay»  316. 
Sands,  Bas  Rhin,  463. 
Les  Landes,  463. 
Bituminous  sandstone  of  Lobsann,  France,  468. 

Concretionary  limestone,  Pay-de»la-Bouridre,  463. 
Oolite  limestone,  Puy-de-la  Selle,  463. 

In  the  Swedish  mines»  603. 
Block  Island,  peat,  Rhode  Island,  148. 
Blossburg,  Pennsylvania,  coal  production,  84. 
Boca  Brava,  isthmus  of  Panama,  wood  coal,  228. 
Boca  del  Toro,  isthmus  of  Panama,  wood  coal,  S20l 
BcBOtia,  tertiary  coal,  566. 
Bohemia,  coal-fields  and  production,  583. 

I.  II.  III.  coal  basins  in  Eastern  Bohemia,  585. 
IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIIL  IX.  coal  basins  ia  Western  Bohemia,  585. 
Concessions  or  grants  of  coal  lands,  587. 
Increasing  demand  for  coal  here,  588. 
Table  of  consumption  of  fjiel  in  Prague,  nine  years,  588. 

Vienna,  nine  years,  589. 
Anthracite  in  old  red  sandstone,  590. 
Lignite  or  brown  coal  mines  and  localities,  591. 
Peat,  for  iron  works  of  Ransko,  591. 
Manufactories  of  iron  with  peat,  592. 
At  Schlackenwerth,  593. 
Bokhara  or  Bucharia,  coal,  650. 
Bolan  Pass,  Caubul,  coal  seams,  636. 
Bombay^  waste  of  the  European  coid,  prepared  foel,  648. 
Borneo,  coal  formations  and  lignite,  655. 
Bornholm  Island,  coal  formation,  lignite  and  peat,  605. 
Boston,  table  of  foreign  commerce,  128. 

Arrivals  and  departures,  128. 
Tonnage,  entered,  enrolled,  and  registered,  129. 
Foreign  and  coastwise  arrivals,  129. 
Clearances  and  entrances  in  general  commerce,  131. 
Registered  tonnage,  139. 
Table  of  coal  imported  into  Boston,  151. 

Average  retail  prices  of  coal,  &c.,  152. 
Importation  of  Virginia  coals,  151. 
Bosphorus,  coal  and  lignite  on  west  shores^  569. 
Bourtanger  Moor,  in  Hanover,  peat  deposits,  595. 
Bovey  coal  with  retinite,  320. 
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Boularderie  Island,  Gape  Breton,  coal,  200. 
Bourdeaux  environs,  lignite  beds  worked,  461. 
Brazil,  reported  coal,  237. 

Annual  imports  of  British  coal,  238. 

Coal  of  Santa  Caterina,  23a 
Brandenburg,  province  of  Prusaia,  peat,  also  coal,  i 
Breiaschied  mine,  Nassau,  brown  coal,  546. 

Coked  for  iron  making,  cost  of  fuel,  646. 

Used  in  smeltinff  iron  and  for  steam  engines,  546. 
Brealau,  Silesia,  bituminous  coal  formation,  521. 
Bremen,  Hanse-town,  coal  importation,  596. 
British  America,  geologists  and  explorers,  28. 

North  America,  currency,  area,  and  population,  181. 

Provinces  of  Canada,  184-5. 

Importation  of  coal  from  the  United  States,  182. 

Exportation  of  coal  into  the  United  States,  183. 

Tolls  on  the  Wetland  canal,  on  coal,  182. 

Eastern  Provinces,  New  Brunswick,  186. 
I.  New  Brunswick  northern  coal^dd,  186. 
II.  Westmoreland  or  south-eastern  coal-field,  187. 

III.  Sunbury  or  south-western  coal-field,  187. 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  188. 

I.  Cumberland  coal  region,  100. 

II.  Albion  mines,  or  Picton,  102, 193. 
Sydney  mines,  108. 

Bridgeport  mines,  200. 

Island  and  County  of  Cape  Breton,  196. 

Coal  shipped  from  Cape  Breton,  203. 
Bridgeport,  203. 
Sydney,  203. 

Island  of  Boularderie,  200. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  205. 

Coal  trade  of  British  North  America,  202. 

Magdalene  Islands,  205. 

Newfoundland,  coal  and  peat,  206. 

Emigration  to  British  America,  207. 

Shipping  and  tonnage  in  British  America,  207. 

Hudson's  Bay  territory,  208. 

Charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  208. 

Byam  Martin's  Island,  210. 

Great  tertiary  coal  rangeeast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  212. 

Mackenzie  river,  brown  coal,  213. 

Peel  and  Rat  river,  brown  coal,  214. 

Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  brown  coal,  qu.  of  the  odite  period!  213. 

Vast  extent  of  this  range   through  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, 214. 

Melville  Island,  anthracite  and  secondary  coal,  and  lignite,  211. 

Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  brown  coal  ?  211. 

Vancouver's  and  Qrueen's  Chariotte's  Islands,  coal  beds,  215. 
British  Guiana,  lignites,  239. 
Brora  coal-field,  in  Scotland,  oolite  age?  344. 
Brown  coal  of  Missouri,  173-175. 
Broadtop  Mountain  coal-field,  U.  S.  113. 
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Brown  coal  of  bland  of  Madeira,  263. 
Brown  coal  of  South  America,  ^,  238. 
Australia,  673. 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  660. 
Brunswick  Ea.  Duchy,  coal  mines,  Harz  Mountams,  648. 
Brunswick  New>,  Land  Company's  mine,  186. 
Westmoreland  coal-neld,  187. 
Coal-field  of  Sunbury  and  Queen's  Counties,  187. 
Great  Brunswick  coal-field,  186. 
Briix,  brown  coal-field,  Bohemia,  590. 
Buckeburg,  Westphalia,  lignite  worked,  523. 
Buda,  Hungary,  lignite  mines,  remarkable,  583. 
Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  peat  used  in  iron  making,  591. 
Bulgaria,  European  Turkey,  coal,  568. 
Bulkhulum,  Persia,  coal  beds,  636. 

Bundelkhund,  Bengal,  coal  traces,  bituminous  shale,  diamond  mines,  640. 
Burdwan,  Calcutta,  coal  basin,  641. 

Production  of  coal  since  1774,  641. 
Geological  age  of  the  Burdwan  coal,  642. 
Comparative  value  of  this  coal,  647. 
By  am  Martin's  Island,  coal,  210. 

Cables,  experiments  on,  used  in  colliery  shafts,  in  Prussia,  533. 
Constructed  with  hemp  rope,  534. 

Annealed  wire,  534.  « 

t  Unannealed  wire,  534. 
Wire  cables  in  the  Pennsylvania  collieries,  136. 
Cabool  or  Caubul,  coal  in  many  places,  636. 

Candahar  and  Seistan  provinces,  coal,  636. 
District  of  Cohut,  cod,  naphtha,  petroleum,  636. 
Cadibuona  in  Piedmont,  lignite  with  animal  remains,  575. 

Calamites  in  Nova  Scotia,  192, 193. 
Calabria,  coal-field,  563. 
California  Upper,  north  fork  of  the  Platte  river,  ooal  beds,  218.^ 

Oolitic  age  of  ooal,  219. 
Calamites  in  Nova  Scotia,  192-3. 
Calcutta,  coal,  641. 

Canals  and  railroads  of  Pennsylvania,  90-116. 
New  York,  139. 
The  United  States,  179. 
Candia  or  Crete,  coal  mines,  probably  brown  coal?  567. 
Canada,  coal  trade  with  the  United  States,  182. 
Absence  of  workable  coal  seams,  184. 
Black  bituminous  shales,  Hudson  river  series,  184. 
Carbonaceous  shale,  Chemung  series,  186. 
Petroleum  springs,  Gaspe  Bay,  185. 
Peat  in  the  Qzjs^  district,  185. 
Cannel  coal  in  Virginia,  42. 

Pennsylvania,  82. 
Kentucky,  57,  167. 
Indiana,  163. 
Missouri,  170. 
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Cannel  coil  in  Tittentone  Clee  hill,  Sluopshire,  362. 
The  Dudley  cotl-field,  286w 
The  Lancashire  coal-field,  294. 
Yorkshire,  NottinghanMhiie,  and  Derbjahire,  297. 
Cannel  or  Pairot  coal,  in  tke  Newcastle  field,  383. 
Cape  Breton,  Sydney  coal*field,  198. 
Bridgeport  mines,  200. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  brown  coals,  d26. 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  petroleam,  637. 
Caracas,  naphtha,  at  Punta  d'Araya,  230. 

Island  of  Margarita,  mineral  pitch,  230. 
Porto  Cabello,  coal,  qu.  ai^balt  ?  230. 
Maracaybo,  chapapote  or  aq>halt,  230. 
Cariaco,  Gulf  of,  Venezuela,  naphtha,  230. 
Carine,  ancient  name  of  Havana,  246. 
Carinthia,  province,  coal  nines,  579. 

Wood  employed  in  the  iron  works^  579. 
Carlow,  coal-field,  Ireland,  377. 
Carolina  North,  anthracite  and  bituminooii  coal,  40. 
Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  peat  in  iron  works,  692. 
Carniola,  in  Illyria,  coal  mines,  579. 
Carpona,  oolite  coal.  Gulf  of  Venice,  573. 
Cashmere,  Northern  Hindoatan,  petroleum  springs,  651. 
Caspian  Sea,  Khorassan,  coal  formation,  634,  636^ 
Cassay,  or  Manipur,  brown  coal,  653. 

Cassel,  Hesse-Cassel,  bituminous  coals,  anthracites  and  lignites,  545. 
Caucasus,  coal  and  naphtha,  634. 

Cerdagne,  in  the  Pyrenees,  fresh  water  lignite  fivmation,  556. 
Cerro  Pasco,  Peru,  coal,  231. 
Chambery,  lignite  basins  in  Savoy,  574. 
Chapapote,  or  solid  a^haltum  of  Cuba,  243^ 

Barbadoes,  219,  called  coal. 
Trinidad,  250. 
Mesioo,  222. 
Charcot,  "1 

Cwbone  drieffna    M»^i<^®"**^'j  mentioned  in  various  parU  of  this  Tolume. 
Carbon  de  lena,     J 
Charleroi,  coal  basm  in  Belgium,  491. 
Chalk  formation,  overlying  these  mines,  49L 

Chatham  Island,  in  North  Pacific  Ocean,  or  Polynesia,  685,  peat  and  ligoite 
East  of  New  Zealand,  in  South  Pacific  Ocean,  coal  for 
steamshipsi  665. 
Cherie  Island,  PolarSea,  coal  bed,  in  saodstoiie,  615. 
Chili,  tariff,  weights,  measures,  currency,  282. 

Talcahuano,  Arauco,  &c.,  brown  coal  ibr  steanera,  233. 

Valparaiso,  brown  coal,  235.  . 

Province  of  Piura,  mineral  pitch,  233. 

Valdivia,  wood  coal,  234. 

Importation  of  English  coal,  235. 
Chiloe,  Chili,  wood  coal  near  San  Carlo,  235. 
Chinese  Empire,  coal-fields,  657. 
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Chinese  Empire,  Northern  coal-field,  658. 

Pekin,  Canton,  Nankin,  d&c,  YarietieB  of  coal,  663. 
Prepared  fuel,  663. 
Anthracite,  667. 
Mode  of  mining  coal,  667. 
Prices  of  coal  at  Pekin,  668. 

Natural  gas,  used  for  evaporation  in  the  salt  works  and  for 
illumination,  659. 
Chirra  Poonjee,  coal,  Calcutta,  644. 

Chittagong  district,  east  of  Calcutta,  supposed  coal  range,  643. 
Choco,  New  Granada,  fossil  wood,  229. 
Bitumen  of  Murindo,  229. 
Coal,  terUary?  at  7680  feet,  229. 
Cohut,  or  Cohat,  Persia,  coal,  naphtha  and  petroleum,  636. 
ColoneLCroghan's  discovery  of  coal  in  Indiana,  in  1763,  p.  22. 
Colombia,  New  Granada,  coal  or  lignite,  228. 
Mineral  pitch  at  Payti,  231. 
Island  of  St.  Clara,  brown  coal,  229. 
Province  of  Choco,  brown  coal,  229. 
Guayaquil,  resinous  mineral,  230. 
Venezuela,  asphalt,  &c.,  230. 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  180. 
Commercial  importance  of  different  countries,  934. 
Combres,  La  Loire,  anthracite  region,  458. 
Commerce  of  the  American  Lakes,  62,  182. 
Conception,  Chili,  lignite,  234. 
Concessions  or  grants  of  Coal  Ijmd  in  Bohemia,  587. 

France,  409. 

Nassau,  of  different  kinds,  587. 
Connaught,  coal-field,  Ireland,  375, 
Connecticut,  geological  survey,  154. 
Consumption  of  fuel  in  Prague,  589. 
Vienna,  589. 
New  York,  138. 
Copal  fossil,  or  Highgate  resin,  217. 
Copper  ore  in  the  coal  measures  of  New  Brunswick;  187. 

Nova  Scotia,  197. 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  lignite  and  anthracite,  233. 
Cornstone  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  Shropshire,  282. 
Coxitambo,  Peru,  asphaltum,  232. 
Cracovie,  coal  basin,  600. 
I'  Cracow  Republic,  coal  mines,  600. 

i  Crete,  or  Candia,  coal  mines,  567. 

Crimea,  Southern  Russia,  609.  ^ 

Coal,  anthracite,  lignite,  508. 
Peninsula  of  Kerch  and  Tam^n,  naphtha,  634. 
Coal  (exclusive  of  the  lignite  and  tertiary  kinds.) 

Of  the  millstone  grit  of  Northumberland,  296.    * 
Of  the  oolite  period,  in  Yorkshire,  300. 

Brora,  in  Scotland,  344. 
Piedmont,  the  Alps,  575. 
Lombardy,  573. 
The  Alps,  575. 
49 
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Goal  of  the  oolite  period  in  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  44. 

In  Savoy,  574. 

Istria,  579. 

Cutch,  Hindostan,  639. 

Scania,  Sweden,  603. 
Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  257. 
Annual  production  of  do.,  259. 
Import  and  export  duties  on  coal.  Great  Britain,  266. 
Import  duties  on  coals  by  European  countries,  267. 
Consumption  of  coal  in  London,  261. 
Exportation  to  foreign  countries,  271. 
Remarkably  pure  in  the  Don  region,  south  Russia,  611. 
Donetz,  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  of  south  Russia,  610. 
Prevailing  character  of  the  Scotch  coals,  336. 
Lacustrine  coal  basin  of  Grenada,  Spain,  558. 
Wood  coal  in  the  green  sand  and  Gres  de  Fontainebleau,  461. 
Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  traces  in  many  of  the  transition  rocks  of 

York  State,  U.  S.,  136. 
Comparative  value  of  coal  and  wood  for  steamers  in  the  East  India 

rivers,  649. 
Coal  money,  Kimmeridge,  316. 

Search  for  coal  in  Egypt  by  Mohammed  AH,  in  1844,  623. 
Geological  phenomena  in  the  coal  basins  of  France,  397. 
Of  the  Wealden  period,  Hanover,  595. 
Of  the  same  period,  Bornholm,  605. 
In  the  Flotzlehrer  Sandstein,  Westphalia,  523. 
In  the  Devon  culm  measures,  277. 

Of  the  Gres  Rouge,  or  Rothe  todte  liegende,  Bohemia,  585. 
Of  the  Silurian  period,  Britanny,  456. 
Of  the  mountain  limestone,  Boulonnais,  423. 
Of  the  red  marie,  in  France,  424. 

Of  the  Jura  limestone,  in  Aveyron,  oalcaire  Jurassique,  France,  460. 
Calcaire  Liassique,  in  Ain,  and  "  Mames  irisees,"  441. 
Overlaid  by  chalk.  Southern  Russia/ 610. 
Also  in  Northern  France  and  Belgium,  491. 
Of  the  Quadersandstein,  in  Saxe  Coburg,  547. 
Of  the  Zechstein  of  Germany,  Perm,  Russia,  612. 
Of  the  Magnesian  limestone  of  England,  612. 
In  basalt,  in  Ireland,  374. 

Beneath  the  mountain  limestone  in  Berwickshire,  England,  313. 
In  similar  formation  in  south  and  north  Russia,  612. 
Of  new  red  sandstone,  Bundelkhund,  Bengal,  Hindostan.  640. 
In  granitic  sandstones,  Bhotan  mountains,  645. 
In  new  red  sandstone,  Connecticut,  154. 
Also  in  Massachusetts,  153. 
Intercalated  with  gneiss  and  talcose  schists  in  Isere  and  la  Taren- 

taise,  442. 
In  the  iron  beds  of  Dannemora,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Kongs* 

berg,  602. 
Alternating  with  porphyry,  in  Saxony,  542. 
Resting  upon  diorite  or  greenstone  in  China,  666. 
Coal  beds  of  New  Zealand,  682. 
Of  Chatham  Island,  585. 
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Coal  of  Persia,  Cabool,  Affghanistan,  636. 
Hindooatan,  Assam,  Borneo,  see  635. 
Peculiar  coal  of  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  677. 
Coal  of  the  cretaceous  period  in  Savojr,  675. 
Crete,  Candia,  coal,  567. 
Croatia,  Austrian  province,  coal,  576. 
Cromer  Cliff,  Norfolk,  subterranean  forest,  324. 
Cupriferous  lignites  in  Pennsylvania,  base  of  the  Devonian  series. 
York  State,  base  of  Devonian  series,  138. 
Nova  Scotia,  in  coal  measures,  197. 
New  Brunswick,  in  coal  measures,  187. 
Russia,  in  Zechstein,  613. 
Thuringia,  in  copper  slate,  547. 
Ireland,  in  Peat,  384. 
Spanish  Pyrenees,  in  coal  measures,  556. 
Germany,  Kupfer  schiefer. 
Cuba,  Island  of,  asphaltum,  chapapote,  d&c,  243. 
Mine  near  Havana,  mine  of  Casualidad,  243, 
Mine  towards  Matanzas,  245. 
Mine,  Partido  de  San  Miguel,  245. 
Punta  Icacas,  246,  solid  bitumen. 
Petroleum  springs  in  Cuba,  246. 
Vegetable  impressions  in  calcareous  tufa,  247. 
Coal  imported  from  South  Wales,  247. 
Culm  of  the  Devonian  series,  277. 
Cutch  or  Kutch,  coal  range,  oolite  period,  639. 
Cuttack,  Coromandel  coast,  coal  640. 

Dalmatia,  Province  of  Austria,  coal  mines,  consumption  of  wood,  578. 
Delhi,  N.  Bengal,  above  Hurdwar,  coai*field,  645. 
Denmark  annual  importation  of  coal,  605; 

Bornholm  coal,  605. 

Feroe  Islands,  lignite,  606. 

Suderoe  Islands,  lignite,  606. 
Disco  Island,  Greenland,  brown  coal,  210, 

Devonian  system  well  developed  in  Belgium,  also  in  Westphalia,  624, 
Desert  of  Black  sands,  Persia,  bitumen,  637. 
Deutsche  Zollverein  or  German  Custom-house  League,  509. 
Dottenhausen,  Wurtemberg,  peat  for  iron  making,  541, 

Egypt,  Weights  and  currency,  619. 

Importation  and  cost  of  British  coal  for  the  steamers,  622. 
Petrified  forests  of  the  Egyptian  and  Lybian  Deserts,  623. 
Wady  Natrum,  625. 
Gulf  of  Suez,  525. 
Eibeswald,  in  Syria,  brown  coal,  for  iron  making,  579. 
Ekaterinoslaf,  coal  region,  Ukrain,  610. 
Elboorz,  Mountain  Range,  Persia  coal  formation,  636. 
England, — 1.  Devonian  series  of  Devonshire,  277. 

2.  Bristol  coal-field  and  section,  279. 

3.  Forest  of  Dean,  280. 
Section  of  that  coal-field,  281. 

4.  Newent  or  North  Gloucestershire,  281. 
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EogiuuL^^.  Bewdlej  and  Billitipley  ooal-fiflid,  S6B. 

6.  Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  Soath  Shropshire.  382. 

7.  Bfowo  Clee  UUl,  Shiopsbire,  283. 

8.  Lickey  Hill,  Wocceeienhire,  28a 

9.  Warwickshire  coal-field,  283. 

10.  Ashbj  de  la  Z^mch  coal  baaiii^  LeieealerBhire,  283u 
]  1.  Sooth  Staffordshire,  Dudlej  and  WolTerfaanpttm,  284. 

Section  across  the  Dudley  coal-field,  286. 

Section  showing  the  mode  of  working  out  the  ten  yard 
coal,  288. 

Prodaction  and  consamption  of  coal,  289. 

Qoantity  of  iron  made  within  the  Staffordflfaiie  district 

12.  Coalbrook-dale,  Shropshire,  291. 

13.  A.  Shrewsbury  coal-field,  Shropshire,  292. 
la  B.  Oswestry  coal-field,  Shropshire,  292. 

14.  North  Stafibrdshire  or  Pottery  coal-fidd,  293. 
Pig  Iron  made  in  North  Staffi)rdshire»  299. 

15.  Cheadle  coal-field,  293. 

16.  Derbyshire,  on  Darley  Moor,  29a 

17.  Derbyshire,  on  Shirley  Moor,  29a 

18.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  or  Manchester  coal-field,  29a 
Table  of  prices  of  the  best  coals  at  Liverpool,  296. 
Quantity  of  coal  exported  from  Liverpool,  296l 
Table  of  shipments  to  foreign  parts,  29a 
Transportation  of  coal  on  the  Liverpool  and  MancheM 

Railway,  296. 

19.  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  or  Ingleton  coa]rfidd,297. 

20.  S.  Yorkshire,  Nottingham  and  Derbyshire  Fidd,  297. 
Tables  of  Yorkshire  coal  imported  into  Londoo,  2Mw 
Exported  to  foreign  parts  from  Hnll,  296. 

21.  Millstone  Grit  coal  series,  Yorkshire,  296. 

22;  Westmoreland,  near  Appleby;  three eoal-fields,  299. 

23.  Whitehaven  coal-field,  in  Cumberland,  299. 

24.  Coal  of  the  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  300. 

25.  New  Castle  coal-field,  in  Durham  and  Northnmherland,  90!. 

26.  Berwick  coal  disUict,  313. 

27.  Millstone  Grit  and  Lomer  coal  measures,  3ia 
Vegetation  of  the  true  coal  formation,  314. 
Fossil  forest  of  South  Staffordshire,  314. 
Silicified  trees  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  315. 
Fossil  vegetation  in  the  Lias»  315. 

in  the  lower  oolite  ct  Yorkshire,  315. 
Oolite  coal  period,  Brora  or  Sutherland  oolite  formations,  316. 
Kimmendge  clay,  lignites  of  that  period,  316. 
Stonesfield  slate  and  other  oolite  rocks,  lignites  and  imperfect 

coal,  316. 
Portland  or  upper  oolite  series,  Purbeck  series,  lignites,  317. 
Wealden  Group,  Hastings  sands,  fossil  plants,  318, 319. 
Green  sand  period,  fossil  wood,  319. 
Cretaceous  and  Sub-cretaceous  periods,  vegetation,  319. 
Tertiary  liffnites,  plastic  clay  vegetition,  319. 
Upper  freshwater  formation,  fossil  plants^  320. 
London  clay,  Sheppy  seed  vessels,  fruits,  seeds  and  stems^SSO. 
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England.— Tertiary   li^ite  worked  in  seams  as  coal,  in  yarioas  conn* 
tries,  d20. 

Do.  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  constitute  coal 

beds,  330. 
Bovey  coal,  330. 

Resinous  minerals  in  lignite  and  peat,  321. 
Amber  in  various  countries,  321. 
Peat  or  turf,  anciently  held  in  estimation  as  fuel,  333. 
Post-tertiary  lignites,  submarine  and  subterranean  forests,  333. 
Submarine  forests  round  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  323. 
Peat,  in  various  situations,  326. 
Fossil  fishes  in  the  Flintshire  coal-field,  327. 
Classification  of  fossil  fishes,  327. 
Railroads  of  Great  Britain,  328. 
Ships  and  Railways,  339. 
Iron  manufactory  in  Great  Britain,  330. 
Exportation  of  iron  from  Great  Britain,  331. 
Comparative  annual  production  of  iron  in  Great  Britain,  France, 

and  other  European  States,  and  America,  331. 
Aggregate  manufacture  of  iron  in  Europe,  332. 
I  Merchant  Marine  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  332. 

Steam  Vessels  of  Great  Britain,  United  States  and  France,  333. 
Steam  Ships  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  S.  Nav.  Company 
England,  333. 
,  Commercial  importance  of  the  principal  maritime  nations,  334. 

Naval  forces  do.  do.  334. 

Maritime  importance  of  the  British,  French  and  United  States 
Navies,  335. 
Endless  mountains  of  North  America,  39. 
Erekli  coal,  Anatolia,  631. 
Entreveines  in  Savoy,  coal  or  lignite,  574. 
Epinac,  in  France,  coal  district,  428. 

Escuador  Republic,  bitumens,  asphalte,  petroleum,  d&c,  230. 
Euboea  or  Negropont  and  Ellis,  in  Greece,  brown  coal,  many  seams,  566. 

^  Fossil  plants,  see  Lignites. 

Fadveskoi,  New  Siberia  and  Kotelnoi  Islands  in  the  Artie  Ocean,  with  im- 
mense quantity  of  fossil  wood,  669. 
Falkland  Islands,  peat  beds,  239. 

Father  Hennepin's  discovery  of  coal  in  Illinois  in  1679,  21. 
Fars  or  Farsistan,  W.  Persia,  Naphtha,  635. 
Feroe  or  Faroe  Islands,  lignite,  606. 
>  Ferghana,  Independent  Tartary,  coal,  650. 

f  Flanders,  prepared  fuel,  clay  and  coal  dust,  502. 

Fire  in  the  coal  mines  of  Silesia,  522. 

of  Eastern  Virginia,  48. 
F  ire  clay  in  Leicestershire,  284. 
i  the  Dudley  coal-field,  286.  •    ^ 

\  Fishes,  fossil  in  coal  measures  in  the  Pottery  coal-field,  293. 

Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  344. 
Lanark  coal-field,  Scotland,  328. 
Staffordshire,  328. 
Classification  of  fossil  fishes,  327. 
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Firiies,  foMl  in  the  Flintshire  coal^eld,  327. 

Sjdney  coal-field,  Cspe  Breton,  199. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  coal-field,  45. 
Coal  alate  hasins  of  Anton  and  Creoaot,  in  France,  428. 
Flanders,  prepared  fad,  day,  and  coal  dost,  502. 
Formosa,  coal  heds  and  naphtha,  666. 
Fossil  planU  of  the  Richmond  coal-field,  U.  S.,  47. 
France,  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  currency,  391. 

Historicd  sketch  of  the  discovery,  production  and  consumption  oT 

cod,  394. 
Concessions  for  working  of  coal — rights  of  lords  of  the  soil,  395. 
Roydties  or  annual  rents  of  collieries,  396. 
Conditions  and  stipulations  in  minerd  grants,  399. 
Colliery  regulations  in  France,  401. 
Area  of  coal  formations  in  France,  396. 
Geologicd  phenomena  as  to  the  coal  hasins  of  France,  397. 
Tahle  of  the  fdne  of  the  indigenous  production  of  combaatiUe 
roinerds,  402. 
Bdance  of  consumption  of  each  species  of  fbd,  415. 
Foreign  coals  in  the  entrepots  of  France,  416. 
Abstract  of  the  collieries  of  France,  403. 
Prices  of  the  mineral  combustibles,  405. 
General  statement  of  the  88  cod  and  lignite  hasins  of  Frana,417. 
1>etails  of  the  same  basins,  420. 
Table  otihe produdum  from  1830  to  1845,  403. 

Annual  production,  importation,  eiporUtion,aod  ooo- 

sumption,  414. 
Totd  production  and  consumption,  in  tons,  414. 
Production  and  importation  from  various  coontries, 

411. 
Proportionate  importation,  1787  to  1847,  411. 
Movement  of  importation  firom  Great  Britain,  Belgian 

and  Prussia,  409. 
Consumption  from  1787  to  1847,  414, 415. 
French  import  duties  on  coal,  408. 
Importation  of  foreign  coal, — proportionate  tables,  409. 

From  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  410. 
From  Newcastle  and  Wdes,  410. 
Details  of  importation  in  English  tons,  413. 
Table  of  the  amount  exported  from  England  to  France,  412. 

France  to  Belgium,  415. 
France  to  other  countries,  41& 
Draining  machine  of  Rocher-Bleu,  445. 
Statistics  of  anthracite  basins,  457. 
Brown  cod  or  lignite,  basins  of,  459. 
Table  of  concessions,  production,  &;c,  459. 
Combustibles  consumed  in  the  iron  manufacture,  468. 
Miscellaneous  table  in  relation  to  iron  making,  469. 
Comparative  value  of  vegetable  and  minerd  fuels,  469. 
Employment  of  wood  in  iron  making,  471. 
Fuel  consumed  in  iron  making,  472. 
Gas  employed  as  fuel  in  iron  making,  473. 
Epitome  of  iron  making  in  France,  473. 
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France,  argillaceous  iron  iu  the  coal  basins  of  France,  473. 

Manufacture  of  iron  in  France,  474. 

Iron  imported,  and  consumed,  475. 

Railroads  in  France,  476. 

Steam  power  in  France,  477. 

Details  of  separate  basins,  in  super^cretaceous  formations,  460. 

Torrefaction  of  wood,  470. 

Supply  of  fuel  for  the  iron  works,  468. 

Fuel  consumed  in  the  iron  manufactures,  periodically,  472. 

Amount  of  iron  manufactured,  472. 

Production  inadequate  to  the  demand,  472. 

Prepared  fuel,  472. 

Table  of  steam  engines  in  operation,  chiefly  in  mining  indus- 
try, 471. 

Bitumen  minea — details  of— asphaltum,  462. 

Exploitation  of  bituminous  minerals,  462. 

Production  and  manufacture  of,  462— -465. 

Peat  or  turf,  details  of  operations,  465. 

Statement  of  extraction  in  38  departments,  466. 

Analysis  and  description  of  peat  deposits,  467. 

Value  of  peat  at  the  iron  works,  466. 

Peat  for  gas  lighting,  467. 

Peat  in  iron  making,  in  Les  Landes,  468. 

Provident  institutions,  caisses  de  pr^voyance,  caisses  de  secouif , 
478. 
Freights  of  Schuylkill  coal,  118. 
Fredonia,  New  York,  Natural  gas  lighting,  137. 
Friesdorf,  near  Bonn,  bituminous  w(K>d  in  lignite,  527-8. 
Fuel  prepared,  in  Flanders,  Hanover,  and  Germany,  502. 
In  South  Wales,  367. 
At  Pekin,  in  China,  663. 
Fuel  consumed  in  Prague,  in  Vienna,  in  New  York,  and  Paris,  589. 
Fuel  annually  consumed  in  iron  works  in  France,  472. 

Comparative  value  of  vegetable  and  mineral  fuel  in  France,  470. 
For  steam  navigation  in  India,  649. 

Gas,  coals  consumed  in  gas  lighting  in  London,  264. 
Gas-springs  of  carburetted  hydrogen  in  York  State,  137. 

in  Kentucky,  168. 
in  the  Newcastle  collieries,  304. 
in  Cashmere,  651. 
Gas  employed  in  iron  making  in  France,  473. 
in  Germany  and  Sweden,  512. 
in  the  furnaces  of  the  United  States,  136. 
Galicia,  Austrian  province,  coal,  582. 
Garo  Hills,  Northern  Bengal,  tertiary  and  older  coal,  644. 
Gaspe  Bay,  Canada,  petroleum  springs,  185. 
Geological  model  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  281. 
of  part  of  South  Wales,  352. 
of  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  305. 
of  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  107. 
Georgia,  United  States,  part  of  ihe  Alleghany  coal-field,  37. 
Georgia,  Asia,  coal,  naphtha,  Sic,  634. 
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GrttZy  Lower  Styria,  brown  coal,  561. 
Graphite  and  anthracite  in  Scotland,  338. 

in  Rhode  Island,  146. 
in  MassachusetlB,  151. 
Greece,  Euboea  or  Negropont,  lignite,  566. 
BoDOtia,  brown  coal,  566. 
Samoa,  tertiary  coal,  567. 
Grecian  Archipelago,  coal  mines,  667. 

Greenland,  wett  coast,  coal  or  lignite,  peat  and  r6tin<«8phah,  210. 
Grenada,  West  Indies,  fossil  plants,  251. 
Griinbach,  in  Austria,  freshwater  tertiary  coal-field,  577. 
Gaadaloupe  island,  volcano,  250. 
Gvayaquil,  new  resinous  mineral,  330. 
Guiana,  British,  hgnite  post,  tertiary,  239. 
Giinzberg,  Wurtemberg,  peat  for  iron  making,  541. 
Gypseous  coal,  of  the  Haute-Saone,  436. 

Great  Britain,  area  and  popolation  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  255. 
Value  of  mineral  produce  in  1846,  256, 
Money,  weights,  measures,  256. 

Coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  their  infloeoce  on  her  pros- 
perity, 257. 
Annual  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain,  259. 
Statement  «f  the  number  of  persons  eosployed  in  the*coal 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  Peon- 
syWania,  260. 
General  shipments  firom  the  places  of  prodoctknii  260. 
Coastwise  shipments  and  colonial  trade,  260. 
Shipments  from  British  ports  to  the  colonies,  261. 
Statement  of  coals  brought  into  the  port  of  Londoo,  261. 
By  inland  or  canal  navigation,  262. 
Classification  of  the  coals  imported  into  London,  202. 
Average  prices  of  Newcastle  coal  in  the  northern  ports  and 

in  the  port  of  London,  263. 
Coal  employed  in  London  for  gas  lighting,  264. 
Periodica]  prices  of  coal  at  the  port  of  London,  264. 
Contracts  for  supplying  the  public  hospitals,  265. 
Table  of  British  export  duties,  266. 
British  import  duties  on  coal,  267. 

Effect  of  the  remission  of  the  tariff  on  coals,  in  1845,  267. 
Comparative  prices  of  English  and  foreign  coals,  delivered 

at  certain  poits,  268. 
Table  of  the  distribution  of  exported  coal,  269. 
General  exportation  table,  270. 
Table  of  revenue  received  from  coal  exported,  274. 
Return  of  number  of  British  vessels  laden  with  coal,  and  the 

duties  paid  thereon,  271. 
Royalties,  tribute,  galeage,  or  rent,  in  British  coal-fields,  271. 
Mining  leases  in  the  Newcastle  and  other  coal-fields,  272l 
Way  leases  in  coal  districts,  273, 
Assessing  of  coal  mines  for  rates  and  taxes,  273. 
Profits  of  the  coal  miner,  274. 

Arranged  table  of  the  61  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  275. 
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Hainault,  proTince,  coal  basin,  488. 
Hamburg,  republic,  coal  importation,  696. 

Peat  in  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  &c.^  596. 
Hanover,  coal  mines  in  many  places,  595. 
Numerous  peat  formations,  595. 
Hanse  Towns,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  596. 
Haring,  Tyrol,  tertiary  coal  basin,  575. 

Hasen  Island,  Greenland,  brown  coal  with  amber,  turf,  peat  and  lignite,  210. 
Hebrides,  peat,  submarine  forests,  347. 
Helsingberg,  Sweden,  oolite  coal-field,  603. 

Hempen  cables  and  wire  ropes  in  Prussia,  England  and  America,  533. 
Heraclea  or  Erekli,  Turkey  in  Asia,  coal-field,  631. 
Hesse,  Meissner,  columnar  anthracite  and  brown  coal  in  the  same  seam,  545. 
Hesse-Cassel,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  lignite  and  peat,  545. 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  coal  of  inferior  quality,  544. 

Peat  abundant,  544. 
Himalayan  mountains,  brown  coal,  645. 
Hindostan,  weights,  measures  and  currency,  638. 

Sub-Himalayan  range,  tertiary  coal,  645. 
Northern,  Nepaul,  Sevalik  hills,  tertiary  coal,  645. 
Central,  Punjab,  anthracite,  640. 
Lahore  coal-field,  640. 
.  Western,  Cutch,  coal  of  the  oolite  period,  639. 
Coal  for  steam  navigation,  649. 
Imported  coal  from  Great  Britain,  639. 
Calcutta  or  eastern  division,  district  of  Cuttack,  coal,  640. 

Sangoor  district,  coal-field,  641. 
Chittagong  dist.,  coal  reported,  643. 
Bnrdwan  coal-field,  641. 
South  eastern,  Pondicherry,  640. 
Southern  India,  Travancore,  coal  indications,  640. 
Bhotan,  brown  coal,  645. 

Dacca  division,  Sylhet,  brown  coal  and  true  coal,  644. 
Cashmere,  inflammable  gas,  651. 
Holland,  or  Netherlands,  597. 

Importation  of  English  coals,  597. 

Westphalia  and  Belgian  coal,  597. 
Peat  for  gas  lighting,  598. 
Dutch  Limburg,  coal  mines,  599. 
Hosingabad,  Central  India,  coal  for  steamers,  648. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  charter,  208. 
Hungary,  true  coal  and  brown  coal,  583. 

Iceland,  wood  coal  and  surturbrand,  615. 

Fossil  wood  in  tufa,  peat  beds,  615. 

Silicified  wood,  615. 
Ichonx,  in  Les  Landes,  peat  used  in  iron  making,  468. 
Illinois,  coal  discovered  by  Father  Henriepin,.2l. 

Coal-field  of  the  Plain  of  the  Mississippi,  161. 

Division  of  the  coal-field,  165. 

Canals,  165. 
Illyria,  Kingdom,  coal,  annual  production^  579. 
Peat,  abundant,  579. 
50 
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Illjria,  Kingdom,  wood,  amount  and  consumption,  679. 

India,  Farther,  Mergui  Island,  Tenasserim,  extensive  coal  beds  and  iron 

ore,  653. 
Indiana,  division  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  161. 

Transverse  section  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal-field,  162. 
Bituminous  coal  of  Cannelton,  163.    . 
Price  of  Indiana  cannel  coal,  164. 
Indus,  coal  seams  on  both  banks,  640. 
Inn,  valley  of  the,  tertiary  or  brown  coal,  575. 
Ionian  Islands,  petroleum  or  tar  springs,  at  Zante,  565. 
Insects  in  amber  and  lignite,  in  Messina,  563. 

In  Prussian  Pomerania,  529. 
Iron  imported  into  British  America,  182. 
Ore  of  the  coal  basins  of  France,  473. 
Belgium,  504. 
the  Asturias  coal-field,  556. 
Iowa,  IV.  division  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  168. 
Irawadi,  valley,  in  Ava,  fossil  trees,  651. 

Brown  coal,  lignite,  and  petroleum,  652. 
Iron  wire  cables  for  coal  mines,  in  America,  136. 

Prussia,  533. 
England,  536. 
France,  537. 
Iron  manufacture— wood  employed  in  iron  making,  pardy  carbonized  in 
the  air,  partly  in  ovens,  579. 
In  Carinthia,  used  in  high  furnaces :  carbonized  timber  of 

the  resinous  kinds,  579. 
Styria,  used  also  in  forges,  puddling  and  refining  furnaces, 

carbonized,  of  the  pine  or  fir  tribe,  579. 
Spain,  in  the  Basque  provinces,  557. 
Kingdom  of  Navarre,  557. 
Bohemia,  peat  used  in  the  iron  works,  591. 
France,  in  the  form  of  charcoal  merely,  for  fusing  iron,  imt 
coal  is  mosjt  common  for  refining  the  cast  iron  or  pig,  471. 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  for  smelting,  544. 
Province  of  Perm,  in  Russia,  in  the  carbonized  form,  613. 
Iron  manufacture,  in  the  United  States,  131-177. 
Western  Virginia,  43. 
Eastern  Virginia,  52. 
Tennessee,  39. 
Maryland,  69. 
Pennsylvania,  134. 
Great  Britain,  330. 
Amount  made  in  Staflfordshire,  290. 
At  Goalbrookdale,  Shropshire,  291. 
Scotland,  347. 
South  Wales,  371. 
Europe,  with  a  diagram,  331. 
France,  469,  473-5. 
Belgium,  in  1844,  505. 
The  Zollverein,  514-6. 
Prussian  Saxony,  523. 
Kingdom  of  Prussia^  532. 
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Iron  manubetare,  Bavaria,  539. 

Wurteniberg,  540. 

Kingdom  of  Saxony,  543. 

The  Basque  profinces,  557. 

Styria,  580. 

Bohemia,  591. 

Austrian  Empire,  593. 

Sweden,  604. 

Russia,  609. 

Turkey  in  Asia,  632. 

Dacca,  in  Eastern  Bengal,  644. 
Iron  mannfacture  with  various  descriptions  of  fuel,  with  wood. 

Varieties  of  fuel  consumed  in  iron  making  in  France,  469. 

Torrefaction  of  wood,  in  France,  471. 

With  anthracite  in  South  Wales,  366. 

In  Scotland,  black  band,  339. 

With  semi-bituminous  coal  in  South  Wales,  362. 

With  brown  coal  in  Nassau,  coked,  546. 

At  Hackenburg,  coal,  coked,  cost  and  comparative 
value,  546. 

Concordia  mine,  coal  for  iron  works,  546. 

Cost  of  one  day's  consumption  of  lignite  in  the  fur- 
nace, 546. 

New  Hope  mine,  cost  of  lignite,  546. 

Experiments  on  carbonizing  lignite,  547. 

Wood  coal,  for  smelting  of  iron,  547. 

Lignite  used  in  the  forges  at  Meyracis,  France. 

Coal  recommended  in  Ohio,  in  preference  to  charcoal,  for 
iron  making,  60. 

Iron  made  with  carbonized  wood  in  Styria,  579. 

With  compact  bitumen,  Syria,  Mount  Lebanon,  smelting 
furnaces,  633. 

With  peat — see  Peat  for  iron  making  in  Ireland,  367. 

Prepared  for  working  iron  and  steel,  Ireland,  389. 

With  carbonized  peat,  in  North-Eastern  Bohemia,  for 
forges  and  furnaces,  663. 

Peat  in  the  high  furnaces,  substituted  to  advantage  for  char- 
coal, 591. 

Air  dried  peat  in  the  iron  works,  high  furnaces  of  Ransko, 
SouthWest  Bohemia,  592. 

Concessions  for  high  furnaces,  granted  only  on  condition 
of  using  a  certain  portion  of  turf,  in  Bohemia  and  Ba- 
varia, 591. 

Peat  in  the  iron  works  of  Weiherhammer,  Bavaria,  539. 

Used  for  converting  to  bar  iron,  cost  per  ton,  539. 

Peat  in  Wurtemberg,  in  reverberatory  and  other  furnaces, 
refining,  &c.,  540. 

Peat  in  Styria,  in  the  high  furnaces,  580. 

In  Bavaria,  in  the  chaffery  fires,  540. 

Estimate  of  quantity  of  peat  to  convert  one  ton  of  pig  to 
bar  iron,  579. 

In  Les  Landes,  France,  refining,  puddling,  forges,  &c., 
with  one-third  to  one-eighth  of  wood,  468. 
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IroD  manubctare  with  gas-^eigbty-nine  steam  engines  worked  by  gas  in  the 
metallurgic  furnaces  of  France,  473. 
Gas  employed  in  refining  iron  in  the  Hartz,d&c.y  512-623. 
Ireland  derives  its  supplies  of  coal  from  Great  Britain,  372. 
Table  of  importation  duty,  373 
Situation  of  coal-fields  in  seventeen  counties,  371 
Royalty,  gaJeage,  rent,  or  landlord's  duty,  372. 
XLI.  Antrim  or  Ballycastle  coal-field  bituminoas  coal,    374. 
XLII.  Dungannon,  in  Ulster,        "  m  .         375. 

XL1II.  Tyrone,  a  small  area,  also 

in  Ulster,  ««  «  375. 

XLIV.  Monaghan,  in  Ulster,  "  ''  375. 

XLV.  Cavan,  small  area,  ''  *'  375. 

XLVI.  Leitrim,  in  Connaught,        *'  ^  375. 

XLVII.  Leinster  or  Kilkenny  coal  district,  376. 

XLVIII.  Carlow,  in  Queens  county,  Leinster,  anthracite,       377. 
XLIX.  Kilkenny,  a  small  area,  **  378. 

L.  Killenaule,  or  Tipperary,  '«  378. 

LI.  Limerick,  or  South  Munster,  "  379. 

LII.  Clare,  or  North  Munster,  "  380. 

Antrim  wood  coal  or  brown  coal,  374. 
Peat  or  turf  bogs  of  Ireland,  miscellaneous  notes,  884. 
The  practicability  of  using  peat  as  the  fuel  in  iron  making  demon- 
strated, 385. 
Table  of  analysis  of  peat  both  in  the  raw  and  the  carbooized 

state,  386. 
Prepared  turf  or  peat  for  steam  purposes,  and  for  working  iron  and 

steel,  388. 
Assays  of  peat  for  iron  making,  389. 

Charred,  coked,  or  carbonized  peat,  adaptation  to  various  economi- 
cal purposes,  384. 
Cupriferous  lignites  and  peat,  384. 
Silicified  peat  and  plants,  384. 
Analysis  of  Irish  peat,  385. 
Uses  and  adaptation  for  making  iron,  385. 
Isle  of  Man,  peat,  348. 

Istria,  in  lUyria,  coal  or  lignite  of  the  oolite  age,  579. 
luly.  Naphtha  Springs,  Parma,  562. 

Messina,  lignite,  562. 
Calabria,  coalfield,  563. 
Naples,  petroleum,  563. 
Tuscany,  fossil  coal,  563. 
Papal  States,  fossil  coal,  564. 

Jamaica,  thin  coa)  seams,  248. 

Japan,  coal  mines,  637. 

Java,  coal  worked,  656. 

Junk-Ceylon  Island,  west  coast  Malay,  coal,  654. 

Jumna  river,  coal  range,  646. 

Jommo,  Punjab,  Central  India,  anthracite,  640. 

Jura  Mountains,  western  declivity,  lignite,  460. 

Jerissey  river,  Siberia,  lignite  and  amber,  657.  j 

Jet,  in  the  alum-shale  of  Yorkshire  Cliffs,  315. 


Kaluga,  in  Moscow,  bituminoos  coal,  614. 

Karoo,  north  Persia,  coa]  strata,  637. 

Kanawha,  coal,  U.  S.,  42. 

KattauD,  Sumatra,  ooa],  655. 

Kanawha,  Virginia,  natural  gas  for  illumination  and  e? aporating,  662* 

Kentucky,  V.  difision  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  56. 

Peat,  cannel  coal,  common  coal,  splint  coal,  57. 
IIL  Difision  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  167. 

Petroleum  and  gas  springs,  166. 
Kergnelen's  Land,  coal,  lignite,  silicified.  wood,  in  basalt,  627. 
Kerch,  Peninsula  of,  bitumen,  naphtha,  &c.,  634. 
Kherson,  Southern  Russia,  lignite,  609. 

Bituminous  coal,  probably  brown  coal,  609. 
Khokan,  or  Ferghana,  supposed  coal  beds,  651. 
Khorassan,  in  Northern  Persia,  coal  formations,  636. 
Kimmeridge,  clay  and  coal,  coal  money,  316. 
Koenigsbronn,  Bavaria,  peat,  used  in  the  iron  works,  589. 
Koondooz,  coal,  in  Tartaiy,  637. 

Koordistan,  or  Kurdistan,  naphtha  springs,  Persia  and  Media,  635. 
Kotelnoi  Island,  Arctic  Ocean,  fossilized  trees  with  immense  quantities  of 

bones,  669. 
Kutch,  coal  of  the  oolite  affe  630. 
Kobal,  on  the  Oxus,  coal,  TarUry,  637. 
Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  anthracite,  other  coal  formations,  601. 
Kosyah  Hills,  Assam,  coal  and  lignites,  647. 

Labour,  price  of,  in  the  Bohemian  coal  mines,  586. 

In  Pottsville  coal  region,  U.  S.,  lOL 
Lachow  Islands,  Polar  sea,  fossilized  trees  and  immense  nombers  of  bones 

of  animals,  669.  , 

Labuan  Land,  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  coal,  656. 
Lahore,  Central  India,  anthracite,  640. 
Lake  commerce  of  America,  62. 
La  Plata  or  Argentine  Republic,  236, 
Leases  of  coal  mines  in  England,  27^. 
in  Scotland,  346. 

South  Wales,  361. 

France  401. 

Bohemia,  587. 

Belgium,  501. 

(See  also  rents  and  royalties,) 
Les  Landes,  Peat  in  iron  making,  466. 
Lebanon  Mount,  coal  mines,  632. 
Lech  Valley,  Tyrol,  tertiary  coal  basins,  576. 
Lehigh  stream  of  coal  trade,  124. 
Liege,  coal  and  iron  operations,  494. 
Limbourg,  Dutch,  coal  mines,  599. 
Limbourg,  province  of  Belgium,  495. 
Lobsann,  Bas  Rhin,  lignite  in  bituminous  sandstone,  463. 
Lombardy,  Austrian  province,  coal  raised,  lignite  of  the  oolite  age,  573. 
London,  table  of  coals  brought  into  the  port  of,  261. 
Shipments  to,  from  Newcastle  coal-field,  306. 
Gas  lighting  in,  261. 
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Loaitiana,  coal  traces  and  imports,  84. 
Laxembnrg,  Grand  Duchy  and  province  o(  544. 

Province  in  Belgium  493. 
Luzem,  tertiary  coal  of  A]pnach,or  Luzerne,  Canton  of  Switzerland,  070. 
Luzon  Island,  Pbillipine  Islands,  coal,  656. 
LignUe,  or  Brown  cod  formations,  worked,  or  capahU  of  being  worked,  o$ 

coal,  and  eommonhf  to  </eiiofiititafedL— Braunkohlen  of  Germany; 

steinkohle  of  Switzerland ;  Bovey  coal  of  England ;  wood  coal  of 

the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations. 
This  list  only  enumerates  the  principal  localities  of  lignite  minei 

and  deposits.     Some  of  the  remainder  are  separately  referred  to  in 

this  index,  and  a  great  niany  are  necessarily  omitted  here. 

Roumelia,  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Thrace,  668. 

Candia,  coal  mines,  probably  tertiary,  507. 

Switzerland,  St  Gallon,  Zurich,  and  Luzerne,  Vernier,  Pkndex, 
Veray,  570. 

Lombardy,  coal  passing  into  lignite  of  the  oolitic  age,  573. 

Savoy,  oolitic,  lias,  or  jurassique  period,  but  true  coal  according  to 
M.  de  Beaumont,  574. 

Piedmont,  brown  coal,  with  bones  of  mammalia,  575. 

The  Alps,  coal  of  the  oolite  age,  574. 

Tyrol,  brown  coal  of  four  varieties,  at  H&ring,  575. 

Moravia,  brown  coal,  with  retinite,  578. 

Archduchy  of  Austria,  with  freshwater  shells,  577. 

Valley  of  the  Danube,  immense  beds,  577. 

Lower  Styria,  brown  coal  of  the  plastic  day  period,  581. 
Basin  of  Gratz,  581. 
Basin  of  Voitsberg,  581. 

Hungary,  production,  582. 

Buda,  lignite  mines,  583. 

Bohemia  Northern,  in  enormous  quantity,  587. 

Some  used  in  iron  making,  588. 

Nassau,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  used  for  iron  works,  545. 

Westphalia,  at  Buckeberg,  528. 

Zollverein,  brown  coal,  512. 

Pomerania,  East  Prussia,  abundant,  528, 531. 

Wurtemberg,  abundant,  541. 

Thuringia,  containing  mellite,  547. 

Prussian  Saxony,  in  great  quantity,  522. 

Saxe  Goburg,  coal  or  lignite  of  the  age  of  the  quadersandstein,  547. 

Hesse  Cassel,  tertiary  lignite  beds,  at  Meissmer,  545. 

Suderoe  Ishind,  much  resembling  true  coal,  606. 

Bessarabia,  East  Moldavia,  much   tertiary  lignite  in  Soutkera 
Russia,  609. 

Kherson,  province,  Soutliem  Russia,  609. 

Crimea,  Southern  Russia,  wood  coal,  very  abundant,  609. 

France,  brown  coal  basins  of  France,  459. 

England,  bovey  coal,  and  Yorkshire  oolite  coal,  320. 

Scotland,  Brora  or  Sutherland,  based  on  granite,  same  age  as  the 
Yorkshire  coal,  344. 

Ireland,  Antrim,  beds  of  wood  coal,  380. 

Ava,  tertiary  brown  coal,  with  petroleum,  651. 

Pegu,  coal,  naphtha,  and  petroleum,  652. 
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Lignite,  tertiary  coal  of  Australia,  673. 
Brazil,  237. 

Island  of  Muerto,  Panama,  228. 
Isthmos  of  Panama,  228. 
Patagonia,  236. 
Province  of  Veraguas,  228. 

New  Granada,  229. 
Istria,  lignite  of  the  oolite  period,  579. 
Hanover,  coal  or  lignite  of  the  Wealden  period,  595. 
Bomholm,  same  period,  605. 

Spitzbergen,  cannel  and  brown  coal,  in  red  sandstone,  615. 
Caucasus  and  Georgia,  with  naphtha,  634. 
Nepaul,  Hindostan,  brown  coal  range,  646. 
.  Northern  Bengal,  sub^Hlmalayan  range,  645. 
.  Gutch,  coal  of  supposed  oolite  period,  €39. 
Bholan,  brown  coal  and  lignites,  636.  ^ 
Turkeston,  Bokhara,  Bactria,  650. 
Birman  Empire,  Manipur,  651. 
Sumatra,  brown  coal,  d&c,  655. 
Chinese  Empire,  659. 
Lignites  not  worked,  as  coal  in  Great  Britain : 

New  red  sandstone,  near  Coventry,  315. 
Lias  beds,  315. 
Inferior  oolite,  315. 
Stonesfield  slate,  316. 
Kimmeridge  clay,  315. 
Oxford  clay,  317. 
Portland  oolite,  317. 
Green  sand  period,  319. 
Wealden  group,  318. 
Plastic  day,  319. 
London  day,  319. 
Lignites,  and  fossilized  trees  and  plants  not  mined  as  coal. 
In  calcareous  tufa,  Cuba,  247. 

Trinidad,  fossil  palm,  251. 
Silicified,  tertiary,  Antigua,  fossil  palms,  250. 

East  side  of  the  Andes,  in  Chili,  250. 
Egyptian  and  Lybian  deserts,  623. 
With  amber  and  conifers,  in  Poland,  600. 
With  amber,  east  side  the  Oural  Mountains,  657. 
In  Siberia,  657. 

Silicified  trees  on  the  escarpment  of  the  Andes,  228. 
Silicified  lignites  of  Lake  Macquarrie,  676. 
Silicified  trees  in  red  sandstone,  Pondicherry,  640. 

in        do.  England,  315. 

In  tertiary  limestone  of  the  calcaire  grossier.  Gulf  of  Suez,  625. 

Basin  of  Paris,  460. 
In  Wallachia,  568. 
Plastic  clay  of  the  Paris  basin,  460. 
In  the  super-cretaceous  series,  with  bones,  in  Piedmont,  575. 

in  Upper  Styria,  580. 
in  Lower  Styria,basin  of  Gratz,  581: 
of  La  Cadiere,  France,  manufaelure 
of  alkali,  447. 
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Lignites,  in  the  saper-cretaceom  series,  of  Booxwiller^Fruicav  mtns&etiire 
of  alum  and  solphate  of  iron,  425. 
Silicified  plants  in  turbaries,  Iceland,  615. 
Cupriferous  plants  in  the  Zechstein  of  Russia,  Ooral  Mounuiu, 
613. 
in  the  base  of  the  old  red  stadetone  of  Penn- 

sylrania,  196 — 187. 
in  the  base  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the 

Caukill  Mountains,  New  York,  138. 
in  the  coal  measures  of  New  Brunswick,  187. 
in  Nora  Scotia,  197. 
Cupriferous  and  bituminous  schist,  with  fishes,  in  TlHiriDgia,647. 

See  Cupriferous* 
Silicified  fern  stems  in  new  red  sandstone,  Sazonj,  643. 
Fossil  plants  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  in  Grenada,  251. 
Lignites  in  peat,  Chatham  Islands,  Polynesia,  685. 
Australia,  east  coast,  674. 
English  coast,  323. 
in  the  Irish  boffs,  383* 
in  the  Orkney  Islands,  347. 
Isle  of  Bornholm,  605. 
Bessarabia  and  Eastern  Moldaria,  609. 
Archangel,  614. 

White  Sea,  shore  of  Icdand,  616. 
Maryland,  United  Sute8,61. 
Tertiary  lignites  in  England,  319,  320. 

in  France,  460. 
Submarine  forest  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  with  amber,  near  Ro* 

chelle,462. 
Post-tertiary  lignites  of  the  English  coast,  323. 
Silicified  wood  in  basalt,  Westphalia,  523. 
in  Kerguelen's  Island,  627. 
in  basaltic  tuff,  in  Bohemia,  SOI. 
in   Joachimsthal,   Bohemia,  called  ^Suddflotb- 

holz,"  wood  of  the  deluge,  591. 
in  basaltic  conglomerate.  Weal  Prussia,  527. 
Silicified  and  calcareous  wood  of  A?a,  Irawadi  Valley,  India,  ter- 
tiary age,  652. 
With  amber,  in  Siberia^  Jenissey  Rirer,  657. 

in  the  Ural  Mountains,  613. 
Fossilized  trees  in  New  Siberia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Arctic 

Ocean,  616. 
Fossilized  trees  in  L&chow  Island,  in  the  Polar  Sea,  RossitD 

Empire,  669. 
Oolite  period,  in  Istria,  in  Illyria,  579. 

in  England,  315-6. 
Portland  Purbeck  oolites,  in  England,  317. 
Oolite  age  in  Eastern  Virginia,  54. 
Hastings  sands,  Wealden  group,  318. 
Fossilized  trees  in  sandstone,  Kurrur-kurran,  Australia,  676. 
Mount  York,  Australia,  \ 
Bass's  Straits,     do.       >  675. 
Van  Diemen's  Land,     J 
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Lignites,  fossilized  trees,  near  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  64. 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  71. 
Louisiana,  34. 
In  bituminous  limestone,  Bas-Rhin,  463. 
In  red  marl,  roarnes  iris^e,  of  France,  old  red  sandstone  group, 

425,  426  and  44L 
In  Quadersandstein,  in  France,  441. 
In  the  Muschelkalk,  Upper  Silesia,  441. 
Between  the  rows  of  basaltic  pillars  at  Bengore  Head,  in  Ire- 
land, 380. 
Green  sand  formation.  Isle  d'Aix,  461. 
England,  319« 

America,  Atlantic  States,  71. 
Lignites  of  the  Oxford  group«  France,  464. 

In  the  Lacustrioe  formation  of  Voreppe,  Dauphiny,  441, 
Lacustrine  deposit  at  CEningen,  544. 
In  the  lias  formation,  England,  315. 
In  the  plastic  clay,  Paris  basin,  460. 

Madaj^ascar  I.,  coal  formation,  625. 

Madeira,  Lignite  beds,  252. 

Magnetic  Telegraph,  lines  in  the  U.  S.,  179. 

Magdalena  river,  bitumen,  231. 

Magdalene  Islands,  North  America,  coal,  205. 

Mahanoy,  U.  S.,  coal  basin,  108. 

Maine. — Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  155* 

Peat,  for  domestic  fuel,  156. 
Majorca  Island,  coal  formation,  559. 
Malay,  Junk  Island,  coal,  654. 
Malta,  Importations  of  English  coal,  567. 
Man  Isle  of,  prospects  for  coal,  348. 
Marmora,  Sea  of,  lignite  on  the  north  coast,  569. 
Manipur,  or  Munneepoor,  Birmah,  brown  coal,  653. 
Maracaybo,  Caracas,  solid  bitumen,  230. 
Maraycabo  Lake,  Venezuela,  asphaltum,  231. 
Margarita  Island,  mineral  pitch,  230. 
Maryland,  YIL— Portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  65. 

Frostburg  region,  section,  fig.  3.,  69. 

Productive  capacity,  69. 

Geological  profile,  70. 

Cost  of  transportation,  70. 

Lignite,  71. 
MaMachusett8.-<*Antbracit6  at  Mansfield,  150. 

Import  of  Pennsykania  anthracite  and  of  foreign  coals  into 
Boston,  151. 

Average  retoil  prices  of  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  in 
Boston,  151. 

Annual  importation  of  Virginia  coal,  151. 

Average  prices  of  coals  in  Boston,  152. 

Bitummous  lignites  in  new  red  sandstone,  153. 

Wrentham,  Worcester,  &c.,  coal  beds,  152. 
Mastici  bituminous  schists,  in  France,  462. 

51 
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Mecklenburg  Schwerin ;  Grand  Ducby,  644. 

Media  or  Kordistan,  Naphtha  S|>ring8. 

Meiflsner,  Hesse,  anthracite  and  tertiarj  lignite,  545. 

Mellite  or  Honey  Stone  in  lignite,  in  Tbiiringiay  547. 

Melfille  Island,  coal  and  lignite,  211. 

Mendoza,  Chili,  siiicified  trees  east  flank  of  the  Andes,  228. 

Mergai  Island,  Bay  of  Bengal,  coal^eld,  653. 

Merchant  Marine  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sutes,333. 

Messina,  Lignite  beds,  amber  in  tertiary  clay,  with  insects,  563. 

Mexico,  asphaltum,  cc^d  beds  near  the  Rio  Grande,  &c.,  221. 

Mexico  bthmus. — Province  of  Oajnca,  coal  and  lignite,  222. 

Province  of  Vera  Cruz,  222. 
Mexico  New. — ^Coal  in  the  Sierra  Verde,  220. 

Coal  in  the  Raton  Mountains,  220. 
Mineral  pitch  in  South  America,  230. 
Michigan. — ^Coal  basin  of  the  Peninsula,  157. 

Peat,  160. 
Missouri  State. — Bituminous  coal,  160. 

Cannel  coal,  170. 

Production,  171* 

Southern  or  Nebraska  Territory,  172. 

Wood  coal  or  brown  coal,  173. 

Bitumen  and  petroleum,  174. 

Brown  coal  and  lignite  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Vallej,  17i 

Supposed  coal  on  the  St.  Peter's  River,  176. 

Upper  Missouri,  176. 
Models,  see  geological  models  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  region,  107. 
Modena  Duchy,  petroleum  springs,  562. 
Mokattan,  Egypt,  fossil  trees,  625. 
Moldavia,  in  European  Turkey,  coal  and  lignite,  568. 
Moldiva,  imperial  coal  mines  on  the  Danube,  577. 
Molk,  on  the  Danube,  lignite,  577. 

Moravia,  Austria,  produce  of  coal,  also  brown  coal  and  retinite,  57S. 
Mons  coal  basin  of,  in  Belgium,  489. 
Moscow,  bituminous  coal  basin,  Russia,  609. 
Mozambique,  S.  E.  Africa,  supposed  coal  formation,  626. 
Muckud,  in  Caubul,  Penia,  bituminous  coal,  634. 
Muerta  Island,  Isthmus,  Panama,  coal,  228. 
Myggenas  Island,  lignite,  606. 
Mur,  Valley  of  the,  in  Styria,  wood  coal,  with  bones  of  animals,  681- 

Namur,  coal  region,  Belgium,  403. 

Naphtha. — ^Rock  oil,  Seneca  oil  of  New  York,  137. 

Isles  of,  Caspia(^  Sea,  Huile  P^trole,  Fr.,  Steinol,  German, 634 

In  Parma,  in  Italy,  562. 

At  Baku,  springs  or  well^  634. 

In  Zante,     do.,    with  petroleum,  565. 

Oural  Mountains,  Alexandrousk,  613. 

Koordistan  and  Western  Persia,  635. 

In  Ava,  Pegu,  &c.,652. 

Caracas  and  Island  of  Margarita,  230. 

Maracaybo,  mineral  pitch,  230. 

Peninsula  ofTaman,  Southern  Russia,  610. 
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Naphtha. — ^Crimea,  Rock  oil,  &c.,  634. 
Samatniy  Parma,  562. 
Green  mineral  Naphtha  of  Barbadoes,  249. 

Do.  do.        of  Trinidad,  260. 

Idand  of  Formosa,  669. 
Nassau,  brown  coal,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  546. 
Nepaul  Kingdom,  tertiary  coal  range,  645. 
Neapolitan  dominions,  coal  and  lignite,  563. 
Nerbudda,  Bengal,  good  coal  beds,  641. 
Neurod,  Prussian  Silesia,  coal-field,  521. 
Neuchatel,  petroleum  springs,  571. 
New  Brunswick,  North  America,  coal-fields,  186. 
Newfoundland,  North  America,  206. 
Newcastle^poD-Tyne,  coal-field,  302. 
Newcastle  coal-field,  Australia,  677. 
New  Granada,  lignite,  petroleum,  d&c,  22S. 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  coal?  228. 
Muerto  Island,  brown  coal  1  228. 
New  Hampshire,  survey  of  the  State,  155. 

Peat  bogs,  155. 
New  Hope,  Nassau,  mine  of  lignite  for  iron  making,  546. 
New  Orleans,  internal  commerce,  35. 
New  Zealand,  coal  beds,  682. 

Port  Nicholson,  coal,  682. 
Port  Nelson,  683. 

New  Ulster,  or  Northern  Island,  coal  localities,  683. 
New  Plymouth,  Northern  Island,  wood  coa],  683. 
New  Munster,  or  Middle  Island,  wood  coal,  684. 
Chatham  Island,  wood  coal,  685. 
New  Siberia  Island,  Arctic  Ocean,  fossilized  trees,  669. 
New  South  Wale»— See  AustraUa. 

Coal  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  679. 
New  Mexico,  221. 

Value  of  foreign  moneys  in  United  States  currency,  136. 
New  York  State,  petroleum,  called  Seneca  or  Genessee  oil,  137. 

Coal  and  anthracite  traces  in  the  transition  rocks,  137. 
Gas  springs  for  illumination,  137. 
Cupriferous  lignites,  138. 
Peat  or  turf,  138. 
New  York  port,  table  of  foreign  commerce,  128. 

<<         Value  of  exports  and  imports,  128. 
'<         General  commerce,  128. 
'*         Registered  tonnage,  129. 
*<         Registered  and  enrolled  tonnage,  129. 
**         Foreign  and  coastwise  arrivals,  129. 
<*         Enrolled  and  registered  tonnage,  130. 
'*         Clearances  and  entrances  of  vessels,  131. 
**         Consumption  of  fuel  in  the  city,  138. { 
**         Annual  prices  of  anthracite,  138.1 
**         Prices  of  foreign  bituminous  coals,  139. 
"         American  coal  passing  through  the  canals,  140. 
"         Amount  of  general  tonnage  on  the  State  canals,  140. 
Norway,  anthracite  at  Kongsberg,  601. 
English  coal  imported,  601. 
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Nicobar  Islands,  coti  found  in  1846,  655. 
Nova  Scotia,  coal-fields  generally,  188. 

Sydney  mines,  196.      \  ^,_  n«4At, 

Bridgeport  mines,  200.  }  ^*P^  ^"^^• 

Cumberland  and  Pictou  mines,  192. 

Albion  mines,  193. 
Nova  Zembla,  horizontal  coal  seams,  615. 

Cherie  Island,  616* 
Nubia,  reputed  coal,  623. 

Oberdoff,  near  Voitsburg,  Styria,  brown  coal  mine,  582. 
Oder,  basin  of  the,  two  coalfields,  Austrian  Silesia,  578. 
Oeningen,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  tertiary  lacostrine  lignite  with  aniaiii 

remains,  544. 
Oolite  coal  of  Yorkshire,  315. 
Oolitic  coal  of  Cutch,  639. 

Lombardy,  573. 
Istria,  579. 
Odite  vegetable  fossils  of  Eastern  Virginia,  54. 
Ohio  VI.,  portion  of  the  ereat  Alleghany  coal-field,  58. 
Production  and  value  of  Ohio  coal,  59. 
Commerce  of  the  lakes,  60. 
Coal  trade  from  Cleveland,  60. 
Lake  trade  from  various  states,  62. 
Oil  mineral,  prepared  from  bituminous  schist  in  France,  for  gas  lighting,  463. 

Seneca  or  Genesaee  oil,  137. 
Oldenburg,  Grand  Duchy  of,  peat  the  universal  fbel|  506. 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  peat,  347. 
Orovicza,  Poland,  coal  basin»  600. 
Oregon,  North  America,  coal-fields,  217. 
Ottoman  Empire,  European  Turkey,  Wallacbia,  coal  or  lignite,  bitniaeo, 

amber,  fossil  wax,  568. 
Oural  or  Ural  mountains,  coal  formation,  west  side,  612. 

Naphtha,  lignites  with  amber,  east  aide,  657. 
Perm,  west  side,  612. 

Palamow,  coal  district  of  Northern  India,  648. 
Papal  States,  coal  formation,  564. 
Pandua  Hills,  Northern  Bengal,  older  coal  formation,  644. 
Panama  Isthmus,  coal,  tertiary?  228. 
Parma,  in  Italy,  naphtha  spring  at  Amiano,  562. 
Pasco  or  Cerro  Pasco,  Peru,  coal  of  difierent  kinds,  231. 
Patagonia,  lignite  range,  236. 
Peat^-fnot  incloding  brown  coal  or  lignite.] 
In  Bavaria,  numerous  tourbieres,  539. 

Hanover,  in  peat  hkx^s,  595. 

Oldenburg,  595. 

Denmark,  with  sheererite,  605. 

Bornholm,  with  large  lignites,  606. 

France,  table  of  production,  465. 

Holland,  for  gas  lighting,  598. 

England,  322. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  239. 

Outer  Hebrides,  with  large  trees,  347. 
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Peat— {not  including  brown  coal  or  lignite.] 
Scotland,  347. 

Ireland,  area  of  the  bogs,  881. 
Prepared  peat  or  turf,  in  Ireland,  384. 
The  Falkland  Islands,  239. 
New  York  State,  138. 
Michigan,  160. 
Rhode  Ishind  State,  148* 
New  Hampshire,  165. 
Maine,  156. 
Newfoundland,  20a 
Belgium,  502. 

Prepared  fuel  in  Flanders  and  Oenmmy;  503. 
H<d]and,596. 

Sold  at  Berlin,  ««Toiirbe  de  linum,"  521. 
Lower  Pometaaia,  581. 
Courknd  and  Livonia,  538. 
Hessian  States,  \n  large  quantities,  545. 
Bohemia,  for  iron  making,  furnaoes  and  farges»  590. 
Illyria,  abundant,  579. 
Hamburg,  valley  of  the  BIbe,  696. 

Archangel,  with  bones  of  mammoths  and  rhinoceroses,  614. 
Borders  of  the  White  Sea,  the  same,  614. 
Peat  beds  or  turbaries,  appended  to  the  monastic  endowments  of 

Great  Britain,  332. 
Air  dried  peat,  in  South-Westem  Bohemia,  iron  works,  591. 
Carbonized    peat,   in    North-Eastera   Bokemia,  furnaces   and 

forges,  591. 
Compressed  peat,  in  Scotland,  for  iron  and  steel,  346. 
Ireland,  387. 

Cost  of  peat  in  Bohemia,  Ransko  iron  works,  592. 
Carbonized,  at  Scblackenwerth,  iron  works,  590. 

in  high  and  cubilot  furnaces^  592. 
Kiln  dried  at  the  iron  works  of  KcDnigsbram,  540. 

in  Wurtemberg,  540. 
For  gas  lighting  in  France,  467. 
For  railway  locomotives  in  Austrian  Italy,  574. 
Chatham  Islands,  Polynesia,  685. 

Manufacture  of  iron  with  peat,  at  Les  Landes,  in  France,  469. 
In  Bohemia,  591. 

Bavaria,  at  Wieherhammer,  539. 
Wurtemberg,  at  Kdnigsbronn,'540. 
Pech  coal,  pech  kole  of  Hesse  Cassel,  545. 

Pech  kohl  of  Suderoe  Island,  606. 
Pegu  province,  Rangoon,  naphtha  wells,  wood  coal,  652. 
Penn's  purchase  of  Uie  bituminous  coal  land  in  1768, 16,  78. 

Anthracite  area,  1784. 
Pekin,  environs,  coal  ingreat  abundance,  anthracite,  666. 
Pendaraclia,  coal-field,  1\irkey  in  Asia,  ^1. 
Pence,  Valparaiso,  wood  coal,  234. 
Pennsylvania,  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  coal-field,  72. 
Geological  notices,  73. 
Workable  beds,  73. 
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PannsjlTania,  biflCorictl  tnd  statistical  nolieesof  Pennsylfaiiia  ooal,  75. 
Extent  of  individaal  coal  seams,  77. 
Local  sUtistics,  78. 

Trans? erse  sections  of  Blossbarg  and  Rjdstoo  eoal  basins,  79. 
Production  and  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  at  Pilts^ 

burg,  79. 
Frostburg  bituminous  coal  region,  81,  fig.  5. 
Pennsylvania  coal  descending  east,  82. 

west,  83. 

north,  84. 
Rates  of  toll  in  Pennsylrania,  85. 
Systems  of  weights  and  measures  employed  in  the  coal  trade ; 

irregularities  and  defects,  5. 
Coals  employed  in  the  glass  manufactures,  83. 
Importation  of  foreign  bituminous  coal  into  Philadelphia,  83. 
Anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  85. 
Introductory  remarks,  85. 
History  and  development  of  anthracite,  86. 
Canal  and  railroad  system  of  Pennsylvania,  90. 
Comparative  advantage  of  anthracite,  91* 
Area  of  anthracite  formations,  93. 

I.  The  Schuylkill  or  southern  coal  region,  94. 
Section  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  region,  95,  fig.  6. 
Section  of  Nesquehoning  or  Room  Run,  95,  fig.  7. 
Section  of  Tamaqua,  96,  fig.  8. 

Capital  employed,  98. 

Annual  production,  100. 

Price  of  labour,  101. 

Prices  of  coal  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York,  102. 

Swatara  and  Pinegrove  division,  102. 

Section  of  the  SwaUra  coal*field,  103. 

Section  at  Black  Spring  Gap,  104. 

Change  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  coal  in  Dauphin 

county,  105. 
Geological  models,  107. 

II.  Middle  anthracite  district 
The  Shamokin  coal  basin,  107. 
Mahanoy  coal  basin,  108. 
Eastern  group  of  basins,  108. 

Transverse  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  basins,  109. 

III.  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  anthracite  region,  11 1. 
Amount  of  anthracite  produced,  112. 

IV.  Broad-top  Mountain,  detached,  semi*bitnminott8  coal- 

field,  113. 
Table  of  production  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  114. 
Philadelphia  and  Pottsville  railroad,  115. 
Schuylkill  navigation,  116. 

Comparative  value  of  coal  and  all  other  minerals,  119. 
Rapid  augmentation  of  production,  119. 
Statistical  pyramid  of  American  anthracite,  121. 
Lehigh  coal  sUtistics,  122. 
The  stream  of  the  Lehigh  coal  trade,  124. 
Diagrams  of  the  annual  prices  of  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill 
coal,  127. 
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PeDnsyWaniay  domestic  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  127. 
Foreign  commerce,  128. 
Comparative  commercial  tables,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 

Boston,  129. 
Table  of  foreign  and  coastwise  arriTals,  129. 
of  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  130. 
of  clearances  and  entrances  in  general  commerce,  131. 
Employment  of  anthracite  in  iron  making,  131. 
Capital  required,  135. 

Iron  receifed  in  Philadelphia  from  the  interior,  135. 
Gas,  as  an  auxiliary  in  smelting  iron,  136^ 
Perak  country,  Malayan  Peninsula,  coal,  654. 

Perm,  in  East  Russia,  coal  of  more  recent  age  than  the  carboniferous 
group,  612. 
Zechstein  period,  with  kupfer  8chiefer,613. 
Pernitz,  near  Vienna,  lignite  worked  as  coal,  577. 
Persia.  ^ 

Northern  Persia,  bitumen,  637. 

Eastern  Persia,  borders  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  naphtha,  bitu- 
men, petroleum,  636. 
Western  Persia,  petroleum,  bitumen,  naphtha,  635. 
Western  Koordistan,  or  Susiana,  bitumen,  petroleum,  naphtha,  635. 
Farsistan,  naphtha  springs,  635. 

Eastern,  Caubnl,  coal  beds,  in  Candahar  and  Seistan,  636. 
Northern,  coal  formations  in  Khorassan,  636. 

Anthracite  in  Khorassan,  neat  Karoo,  637. 
Cohut  district  of  Cabool,  coal,  naphtha  and  petroleum,  636. 
Peru,  coal  of  Cerro  Pasca,  231. 

Fossil  charcoal  of  Raucas,  231. 
Asphaltum  of  Coxitambo,  232. 
Petroleum  wells  and  springs  in  Italy,  Duchy  of  Modena  and  Monaco,  563. 

Persia ;  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  635* 
Messina,  562. 
Naples,  563. 
Galicia,  582. 

Puy  de  Dome,  France,  463. 
Arabia,  634. 
Assam,  India,  646. 
Ava,  Irawadi  river,  652. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  627. 
Canada,  185. 
Virginia,  55. 
Fri^nce,  462. 
Sicily,  563. 

Trinidad  and  Barbadoes,  249, 250. 
Assam,  646. 
Cuba,  near  Havana,  246. 
Caracas,  Pnnta  d'Araya,  230. 
Trinidad,  Cape  de-la-Brea,  251. 
Barbadoes,  249. 

Used  for  lighting  the  city  of  Parma,  562. 
Zante,  with  naphtha,  565. 
Ava,  and  Pegu,  652* 
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Petrdeam  weilfl  and  aprings  in  New  Tork«  187. 

Kentttckj,  16& 
Barwu,  at  Tegaraaae,  540. 
Neuchatel  in  Svitserland»  670. 
Petrified  fbreal  of  the  Andea,  tertiary  age,  238. 
orStonedMd^Sia 
ct  Portland,  oolite  age,  317. 
of  the  Qef  eland  HiUa  in  YorkiUie,  oolite,  315. 
of  new  red  aandstone,  near  Coventry,  315. 
Aeeent  m  loeland,  615. 
of  Ava,  and  die  Irawadi  ralley,  653. 
Philippine  lalanda,  ooal  in  moat  ci  them,  656. 
Piedaoot,  tertiary  ooat  with  foaal  honee,  575. 
PlaU  la,  coal  in  the  aouth-weat,  236. 
Plombago,  I.  Trinidad,  with  a  coal  bed,  951. 

at  Badweis,  in  Boheniat  1009  tone  raised  and  ei^Mrted  aana 
ally,  584. 
PlombaginooB  anthracite,  146,  151. 
Pieton  miaea,  Nota  Scotia,  19& 
Pitch  lake  of  Texaa,  222. 

TnnidH  351. 
Pilah  or  tar  epranga  an  Sooth  Aaaeriea,  330. 
Pittaborg,  United  Statea,  origin  of,  19» 

ProdoetkNi  and  conaamption  of  bituninoua  eoal  there,  79. 
Philadelphia,  table  of  foreign  bituniiaoaa  coal  iaiiported  into  Philadelphia,  83. 
Amlffaoile  anooally  add  for  home  conaamption,  118. 
Pricea  of  anthracite  in  Philadelphia,  125. 
Domeatic  commerce  of       do.  127. 

Foreign  commerce  of  do.  126. 

General  commerce  of  do.  126. 

Tonnage  owned,  regiatered  and  enrolled,  Pfailada.,  129. 
EuolM  and  liceaaed  tonnage,  130. 
Foreign  and  Goaatwiae  arrivals,  129. 
Clearances  and  entrances  in  general  commerce,  131. 
Shipments  of  anthracite  from  Bristol  to  Philada.,  125. 
Po,  valley  of;  Parma,  lignite  depoaita,  562. 
Poland,  coal  atrata  in  Cracow,  600. 

Amber,  abundantly,  with  lignite,  600. 
Polyneaia,  Chatham  lalands,  lignite,  665. 
Pomerania,  E.  Prussia,  lignite  and  amber,  528. 

Peat,  528. 
Pondicherry,  S.  E.  India,  silicjfied  wood,  640. 
Porto  Cabelio,  Caracas,  coal  or  asphalte,  280. 
Porto  Rico,  248. 

Portugal,  tttiff  on  coal  and  oombustiUea,  560. 
Province  of  Beira,  coal  mine,  561. 
Anthracite  near  Oporto,  561. 
Asphalt,  lignite^  at  various  plaoes,  561. 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  eoal,  205. 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  brown  eoal,  211. 
Pricea  of  anthracite  in  America,  102. 

in  Philadelphia,  125. 
Profiu  of  the  coal  miner  in  Ckigland,  274. 
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Prussia,  508. 

System  of  weights,  measures,  and  eunency,  508-9. 
Coal  statistics.    Table  of  coal  productioo  ia  the  proTiAoes,  517. 
General  production  in  1840,  518. 
Details  of  production  in  1840,  518. 

Details  of  production  in  the  coal  districts,  fron  1819  to  1845, 519. 
Table  of  prices  of  coal,  519. 

Number  of  mines  and  miners  in  the  Prussian  collieries,  520. 
I.  Province  of  Brandenberg,  Berlin,  520. 
II.        <'  Prussian  Silesia,  coal-fields,  521. 

III.  "  Prussian  Saxony,        **        522. 

IV.  "  Westphalia,  "        523. 

"        bitumen  and  silicified  wood,  523. 

V.  "  Lower  Rhine,  Western  Prussia,  524. 

Saarbriick,  coal,  prices,  depths  of  mines,  &c.  525. 
"  production  in  the  Rhenish  provmces,  526. 

"  exportation,  526. 

Brown  coal  of  the  Rhine,  52& 
Movement  of  coal  on  the  Rhine,  527. 
Environs  of  Bonn,  &c.  Tertiary,  brown  coal,  527. 
East  Prussia,  Pomerania,  amber  and  lignite,  528. 

details  of  the  amber  trade,  and  natural  history,  529. 
Prussia  Proper,  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  531. 

Annual  importation  of  English  coal,  531. 
General  importation  of  cod  into  Prussia,  531. 

Dantzick,  Memel,  532. 
Railroads  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  in  1846,  532. 
Manufacture  of  iron  in  "  533. 

Iron  wire  cables  and  hempen  cables,  in  the  mines,  533. 

Results  of  experiments  thereon,  534. 
Iron  wire  ropes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hartz,  ^35. 
in  the  Engli^  collieries,  536. 
in  France,  537. 
in  America,  538. 
Przilep,  Bohemia,  coal  basin,  587. 
Pulo-Cheomin,  Borneo,  coal  and  lignite,  C55. 
Punjab,  on  the  Indus,  coal  beds  and  anthracite,  640. 
Punta  d'Araya,  Caraccas,  Petroleum,  230. 
Pyramid  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  121. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  West  coast  of  N.  America,  coal,  215. 

Radnitz,  W.  Bohemia,  coal-field,  remarkable  mine,  prices  of  coal  at  the 

mine,  cost  of  wages,  585. 
Railroads  in  the  United  States  of  America,  115,  179. 

in  Great  Britain,  328. 

in  the  Germanic  Union,  513. 

in  Belgium,  502. 

in  France,  476. 

in  Bavaria,  540. 

in  Austrian  empire,  593. 

in  Russia,  609. 
Rainanghong,  Pegu,  Naphtha,  Petroleum  and  Tertiary  coal,  652. 
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RackonitZy  coal  basin  in  W.  Bohemia,  585. 
Ramghur  district,  Pres*  Bengal,  coal  region,  643. 
Ramjong  coUierj,  Bengal,  coal  region,  643. 
Ramree  island,  Birman  coast,  brown  coal,  654. 
Rangoon,  Pegu,  Naphtha  wells,  wood  coal,  652. 
Ranchen,  Northern  Prussia,  lignite  and  amber,  531. 
Rancas,  in  Peru,  fossil  charcoal,  231. 
Rents  and  Rojalties  of  coal  mines,  271. 

See  "  Leases"  "         in  France,  401. 

Retinite  or  Retinasphalt  in  brown  coal,  in  Borey,  Engl.  321. 

"  in  Moravia,  578. 

in  lignite,  in  Greenland,  210. 
Rhode  Island  State,  anthracite  localities,  141. 

Portsmouth  mines  and  coal  measnresy  142. 
Geological  details  and  section,  144. 
Graphite  or  plumbago,  146. 
Peat  of  Block  Island,  148. 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  coal  importations,  236. 
Rocky  Mountains,  coal,  p.  23, 24. 

Rocher-bleu,  brown  coal  and  "  machine  d'epuisement,"  445. 
Roumelia,  Rumelias  or  Romania,  coal  and  lignite  in  Thrace,  shores  of  the 

Black  Sea,  568. 
coal  formations  on  the  shores  of  the  Boephorus,  569. 
lignite        ''  *<      of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  568. 

Royalties  or  Rents  in  South  Wales,  coal  bann,  361.    (See  Leases.) 
in  England,  coal-fields,  271.  <« 

in  Scotland,        "        346.  " 

in  Bohemia,        "        587.  «< 

in  France,  «        401.  " 

in  Belgium,         <«        501.  <' 

Rupert's  Land— Hudson's  Bay  Co.  208. 
Russia,  weiffhts,  measures,  and  currency,  607. 

Coal  statistics,  importations  from  England,  608. 

Industrial  establishments,  608. 

Southern,  lignite  beds  in  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  Kherson,  609. 

Brown  coal  in  Kherson,  609. 
Northern  coal4ields,  612. 
Centra],  coal-fields,  612. 

Crimea,  tertiary  wood  coal,  Caucasus,  609. 
Ekaterinoslaf  in  the  Ukrain ;  bitum.  coal  of  Donetz,  610. 

Mouth  of  the  Dwina,  614. 
Eastern,  coal-fields,  612. 

Cuprifercnis  lignite,  613. 
Islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  614./ 
Russian  America,  coal  beds,  216. 

Saar  or  Sarre,  coal-field,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  524. 
Saarbrucken,  Rhenish  Prussia,  prices  of  coals,  525. 
Saarbrucke,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  coal  basin,  525. 
St.  Lucie,  W.  Indies,  volcanic,  252. 
Saint  Bernard,  anthracite  beds,  574. 
Santa  Clara,  Island,  coal  or  lignite,  229. 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  coal,  239. 
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Sainte  Catherine,  Isle  of,  Brazil,  Br.  coal,  237. 
Saint  John's,  now  Prince  Edward's  Island,  coal,  British  America,  205. 
Salt  works  in  the  Newcastle  coal  mines,  304. 
Samos,  tertiary  Tegetable  deposits,  667. 
Saugoor  or  Saugar,  on  the  Nerbndda,  coal,  648. 

Savoy,  oolite  or  lias  coal  mine  of  Entreveines,  or  Annecy,  but  H.  de  Beau- 
mont regards  it  as  true  coal,  574. 

Lignite  basins  of  Chamb^ry,  575. 

Mount  St.  Bernard,  anthracite,  574. 
Saxony,  kingdom  of,  542. 

Anthracite  in  porphyritic  strata,  542. 

Goal  measures  near  the  Hartz  mountains,  542* 

Silici6ed  fern  stems,  in  new  red  sandstone,  543. 

Iron  manufacture,  543. 
Saxony,  Prussian,  province,  517. 

Coal  and  brown  coal,  522. 

Amber,  peat,  iron  works,  522. 
Saxe,  Weimar,  Grand  Duchy,  coal  in  theThiiringerwald,  547. 
Saxe,  Coburg,  Gotha,  coal  mines,  lignite  formations  at  Coburg,  &c.,  547. 
Scania,  supposed  oolite  coal  at  Helsingburg,  and  at  Hoer,  and  Hoganes, 

Sweden,  603. 
Sclavonia  or  Slavonia,  Austrian  province,  coal,  probably  lignite,  583. 
Scotland,  coal  area,  history  and  discovery  of  coal,  335. 

Scotch  coal  in  the  port  of  London,  262. 

Great  southern  coal  region,  337. 

Details  No.  XXVIII.  to  XXXVI.  of  the  nine  Scotch  coal 
basins,  340. 

Oolitic  coal-field  of  Brora,  344. 

Isle  of  Arran,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  346. 

The  Hebrides,  coal  traces,  346. 

Isle  of  Skye,  pitch  coal  in  trapp  tuff*,  346. 

Isle  of  Canna,  bituminous  wood  in  basaltic  tuff,  346. 

Scotch  coal  trade,  336. 

Royalties  of  coal  mines  in  Scotland,  leases  of  coal  mines,  346. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  peat,  346. 

Exports  of  coal,  336. 

Compressed  peat,  its  uses,  346. 

Outer  Hebrides,  peat,  347. 

Submarine  forests  round  the  coast,  347. 

Iron  manufacture,  347. 
Scheineck,  in  Lower  Styria,  tertiary  coal,  with  mammalia,  581. 
Seefeld,  in  kingdom  of  Saxony,  coal-field,  542. 
Selligue  gas,  from  the  mineral  oil  obtained  from  bituminous  schist  iu 

France,  463. 
Servia,  European  Turkish  Principality,  coal,  568. 
Sevalik  or  Sew&lek  Hills,  Sub-Himalayan  range,  brown  coal,  645. 
Seyssel,  France,  Asphaltic  limestone,  464. 
Siberia,  lignite  and  amber,  657. 

New  Siberia,  fossil  trees  and  bones,  669. 
Siberian  ley  sea,  wood  hillocks,  lignite,  670. 
Sicily,  lignite  bed  near  Messina,  5&. 

Amber  in  tertiary  clay,  abundant  and  valuable,  563. 
Calabria,  coal-field,  563. 
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Silesia,  Aastrian,  two  coal-fields,  production,  578. 
Silesity  Prussian,  annual  coal  production,  531. 
Slate-coal,  of  Coalbrookdale,  291. 
South  America,  226. 

Carboniferous  formations,  227. 

Peru,  Cerro  Pasco,  at  14,278  feet,  coal  of  Tarious  kinds,  fowl 
charcoal,  231. 

Republic  of  Escuador,  230. 
of  Venezuela,  230. 
of  Peru,  231. 
of  Chili,  283. 

Wood  coal  at  Talcahuano,  Arauca,  Chik>e,  d^c,  234. 

New  Granada,  228. 

SanU  Clara,  229. 

Muerto  Island,  Panama,  228. 

Magdalena,  bitumen,231. 

Choco  Province,  brown  coal  and  lignite,  229* 

Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  229. 

Patagonia,  236. 

La  Plata,  236. 

Brazil,  reported  coal  or  lignite,  237.    Coal  imported,  23S. 

British  Guiana,  239. 

Falkland  Islands,  peat  in  great  abundance,  239. 
South  Australia,  679. 
Schuylkill  navigation,  details,  116. 
Sckwabwiller,  Bas-Rhin,  bitumen,  463. 
Shamokin  coal  basin,  U.  S.,  107. 
Scheererite,  in  brown  coal  in  Switzerland,  570. 

Do.  Denmark,  605. 

Schonfeld,  anthracite  in  porphyry.  Saxony,  542. 
Semi-bituminous  coal  of  America,  113. 

of  South  Wales,  362. 
Seneca  or  Genessee  oil,  U.  S.,  137 
Seistan,  in  Cabal,  coail  formation,  636. 
Shirvan,  Caucasus,  brown  coal,  634. 
Shoa,  in  Africa,  bituminous  coal,  620. 

Sigillaria,  their  position  in  coal  measures,  in  Nova  Scotia,  191. 
Shukurdura,  Persia,  bituminous  coal,  636. 
Spain,  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  currency,  549. 

Recent  advance  in  coal  and  other  mining  enterprises,  550. 

Province  of  Asturias,  great  coal-field,  .551. 

Exportation  from  the  port  of  Gijon,  552. 

Anthracite  in  Asturias,  556. 

Catalonia,  coal  basin  of  Ripoll,  556. 

Pyrenees,  tertiary  lignite, 556. 

Aragon,  coal  at  three  places,  557. 

Biscay,  Basque  provinces,  coal  beds,  iron  works,  557. 

Kingdom  of  Navarre,  iron  works,  557. 

Export  and  import  of  coal,  558, 

New  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Andalusia,  Estramadura,  and  Tarious 
other  provinces,  producing  or  importing  coals,  558. 

Grenada,  lacustrine  lignite  basin  of  Baza,  558. 

Basin  of  Alhama,  brown  coal,  5.58. 
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Spain ;  Balearic  Islands,  coal  beds,  669. 

Spontaneous  combastioD  of  bituminous  coal^see  Nova  Scotia,  Id4. 

Spitzbergen,  west  coast,  brown  coal,  616. 

Cannel  coal  and  lignite,  in  red  sandstone,  616. 
Statistical  Pyramid  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  121. 
Steam  purposes,  adaptation  of  coal  of  different  species,  966. 
Steam  power  employed  in  mining  enterprise,  647. 
Steam  engine  for  draining  the  lignite  mines  of  RocheNBleu,  446. 

First  in  Prussia,  532. 

First  in  Belgium,  603. 
Steam  vessels  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France,  333. 
Steam  ships  of  the  Oriental  Nav.  Company,  333,  and  649. 

Table  of  steam  power  in  France,  477. 
Steam  navigation  coal  in  India,  647. 

Do.  Burdwan  coal,  649. 
Steam  engines  in  Bengal,  648. 
Steam  boats  in  Belgium,  603. 
Styria  Lower,  Basin  of  Gratz,  681. 

Brown  coal  beds,  680. 

True  coal  and  wood,  productSi  681. 

Wood  used  for  making  iron,  681. 
Styria  Upper,  in  Hungary,  brown  coal,  employment  of  wood  in  iron- 
making,  679. 
Stream  of  the  Lehigh,  anthracite,  124. 
Subterranean  temperature,  49. 

Subterranean  and  submarine  forests,  E.  coast  of  England,  320. 
Suez,  Gulf  of,  fossil  trees  in  tertiary  limestone,  626. 
Sulphur  in  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  92. 
Siindfluth-holz, "  wood  of  the  deluge,**  Bohemia,  691. 
Surinam,  Assam,  coal  formation,  ^6. 
Suderoe  Island,  Feroe,  lignite  beds,  606, 
Sumatra,  brown  coal,  and  probably  older  coal,  666. 
Surturbrand  of  Iceland,  616. 
Sweden  anthracite  of  Dannemora,  602. 

Helsingborg,  in  Scania,  coal-field,  oolite  period,  603. 

Importation  of  English  coal,  603. 

Iron  manufacture,  604, 
Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  brown  coal,  with  bones  of  mammiferse,  670. 

At  Luzerne,        '<        coal-field  of  Alpnach,  676. 

Tertiary  coal  at  St.  Gallen,  contains  lignite,  676, 

Lignite  in  various  Cantons,  670. 
Sydney  coal  mines.  Nova  Scotia,  196. 
Sylhet  coal,  N.  Bengal,  brown  coal  and  true  coal,  644. 
Syria,  asphaltum  and  compact  bitumen,  632. 
Coal  mines  of  Mount  Lebanon,  632. 

Talcahuano,  Chili,  brown  coal  used  for  steamers,  233. 

Taman,  peninsula  of,  petroleum,  naphtha,  d&c. 

Tartary,  Turkestan  or  Independent   Tartary,   Bokhara,  coal  at  various 

point8,^660. 
Tartary,  Koondooz,  coal,  637. 
Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  coal,  680. 
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Tax  on  eoal  in  Prussia,  called  dSme,  612. 

Tenasserim,  province  of  Farther  India,  coal-fields,  cannel  coal,  653. 
Temperature  of  the  coal  mines,  Richmond,  Virginia,  49. 
T6r<benthine,  peat  in  Denmark,  Hollsnd,  &c.,  605. 
Tennessee,  United  States,  part  of  the  great  coal-field,  38. 

Section  fig.  1,  38.    Production,  40. 
Texas,  asphaltum  or  pitch  lake,  223. 
Coal  and  anthracite,  223. 

Probable  continuation  of  the  great  northern  zone  of  brown  coal,  825. 
Thibet,  wood  coal,  or  lignite,  637. 
Thrace,  Rumelia,  lignite  formation  near  the  Black  Sea,  568. 

Goal  in  Rume]ia,  568. 

Sea  of  Marmora,  bed  of  lignite,  569. 
Thsee>Lieon-Teing,  China,  natural  gas  lighting,  659. 
Thuriugia,  Thuringerwald,  in  Saxe-Weimar,  bitumen,  lignite,  brown  coal, 
mellite,  547. 

Bituminous  cupriferous  schist,  with  fishes,  anthracite,  amber,  547. 
Tobolsk,  gold  region,  657. 
Tolls  on  State  works  in  America,  180. 
Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  180. 
Toula,  Central  Russia,  good  coal,  612. 

Transylvania,  Hungary,  tertiary  lignite  formations  and  bitumen,  578. 
Travancore,  in  Southern  India,  coal  traces,  640. 
Trinidad,  pitch  lake,  petroleum,  250. 

Lignite  of  the  palm,  coal,  251. 
Truxillo,  Peru,  coal  or  lignite,  232. 
Tufa,  with  vegetable  impressions,  in  Cuba,  247. 
Turkestan,  or  Independent  Tartary,  coal  in  many  places,  650. 
q^.»ir««  ;«  17.,^.^    i  Albania,  asphaltum,  568. 
lurney  m  Ji-urope,   ^  j^  ^j^^  Ottoman  Empire,  coal,  lignite,  &c.,  668. 

Turkey  in  Asia,  Anatolia,  coal,  lignite,  d&c,  ^1. 
Tuscaloosa,  United  States,  coal-field,  36. 
Tuscany,  fossil  coal,  563. 
Tyrol,  tertiary  coal  basins,  575. 

United  States  of  America,  weights  and  measures,  3. 

Currency,  4. 

Systems  of  weights  and  measures,  5. 

American  tariff  on  foreign  coals,  11. 

British  export  duties,  11. 

Gross  importations  of  foreign  coab,  12. 

Balance  of  imports  and  exports,  average  prices,  13. 

Condensed  view  of  importation,  14. 

Tariff  duties,  15. 

Preliminary  sketch  of  the  American  coal-fields,  16. 

Geological  investigators  in  America,  chronologi- 
cally and  geographically  arranged,  26. 

The  Alleghany,  Appalachian  or  Endless  Moan- 
tain  coal-field,  32* 

Louisiana,  34. 
I.  Alabama  division,  36. 
II.  Georgia  divisioD,  37. 
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United  States  of  America^  III.  Tennessee  division,  38.    Section  fig.  l.| 

North  Carolina,  40. 
Eastern  Virginia,  44. 
IV.  Western  Virginia,  41. 
V.  Kentucky  division,  56. 

VI.  Ohio  division,  58. 

VII.  Maryland  division,  65. 
VIII.  Pennsylvania  division,  73. 

Delaware,  130. 
New  York,  137. 
Rhode  Island,  141. 
Massachussetts,  150. 
Connecticut,  154. 
New  Hampshire,  155. 
Maine,  155. 
Michigan,  157. 
Central  bituminous  coal-field,  161. 
I.  Indiana  portion  of  this,  details,  161. 
II.  Illinois  portion  of  this        '<         165. 

III.  Kentucky  portion  *'        167. 

IV.  Iowa  division,  "        168. 

Wisconsin,  «'         169. 

Missouri  State,  *'        169. 

Arkansas,  *'        171. 

Southern  Missouri,  or  Nebraska  territory,  172. 
Wood  coal,  or  brown  coal, 
petroleum,  173. 
Missouri  tertiary  coal  region,  174. 
Upper  Missouri,  176. 

Iron  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  177. 
Casualties  of  miners,  178. 
Railroads,  canals,  d>&c.,  magnetic  telegraph,  179. 
Tonnage,  tolls,  and  commerce,  180. 
Ural  or  Oural  Mountains,  Russia,  coal,  lignite,  657. 
Siberia,  cbal  amber,  657. 
Ulster  coal-fields,  Ireland,  375. 
Ukrain,  Donetz,  coal-fields,  610. 

Valparaiso,  brown  coal  on  the  coast,  233. 

Valdivia,  Chili,  coal,  234. 

Valenciennes  coal  region,  France,  420. 

Vancouver's  Island,  British  America,  coal,  215. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  coal  basins  and  lignite  or  fossil  wood,  680. 

Veglia,  Island  of  Istria,  oolite  coal  beds,  579. 

Venezuela,  coal,  naphtha,  petroleum,  d6c.,  230. 

Venice,  Qulf  of,  brown  coal,  or  oolite  coal  in  Lombardy,  573. 

Veragua,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  coal  beds,  228. 

Vienna,  basin  of,  in  Lower  Austria,  tertiary  coal  basin,  577. 

Virginia,  Richmond,  coal-field,  20. 

IV.  Western  division,  41. 

Cannel  coal,  42. 

Iron  manufactory,  43. 

Eastern  Virginia,  Richmond,  coal-field,  44. 
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Virginia,  section  of  the  Richmond  basin.  No.  2,  47. 

Subterranean  temperatorei  49. 

Fire  damp,  49. 

Price  of  coal  at  the  mines,  60. 

Quality,  analysis,  61. 

Clover  Hill  mines,  61. 

Annual  shipments  of  RichuKMid  coal,  62. 

Iron  manufactory  of  Eastern  Virginia,  62. 

Lignites  in  sandstone  of  the  oolite  age,  64. 

Petroleum  at  Kanawha,  66. 
Vitreous  copper  in  the  lignites  of  New  Brunswick  and  No?a  Scotia,  18& 

Also  in  Pennsylvania,  138. 

Also  in  New  York,  187. 

Also  in  Russia,  613. 
Voitsberg,  Lower  Styria,  brown  coal  basin,  681. 

Wabash  river,  coal  discovered  io  1763,  22. 

Wales,  North,  Isle  of  Anglesea,  xxxviL    Coal  belt,  348. 

Insulated  patches,  xxxviii.    Coal  measures,  348. 

the  Flintshire  coal-field,  zxxix.— 349. 
Wales,  South,  area  of  the  coal  basin,  quality  of  coal,  xl. — 360. 

Passage  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  or  binding  coal,  and 
intermediate  varieties,  352. 

Productive  capacity,  and  extent  of  the  mineral  strata  at  cer- 
tain points,  363. 

Interior  structure  of  the  basin,  362. 

Geological  maps  of  the  South  Wales  basin,  362. 

Mr.  Taylor's  Gedogical  models  of  a  portion  towards  the 
south-east,  362. 

Mr.  Logan's  section,  364. 

Anthracite  area  described.   Semi-bituminous  and  bituminous 
area,  366. 

Coal  trade  of  South  Wales,  367. 

Exportations,  368. 

Statistics  of  the  Welsh  coal  trade,  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion, 368. 

Absence  or  rarity  of  sulphur  in  this  antkradte,  364. 

Bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  varieties,  362. 

Their  comparative  value  for  steam  purposes,  362. 

Mineral  statistics  of  South  Wales,  361. 

Prices  of  the  varieties  of  Wdsh  coal,  at  the  ports  of  prodoo* 
tion,  360. 

Cost  of  freight  to  London,  Ireland,  Cornwall,  d&c.  961. 

Royalties,  Galeage,  or  Rent,  361. 

See  also  Royalties  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  &a  361. 

Prepared  fuel,  patent  fuel,  clay  and  coal  dust,  of  ancient 
origin,  extending  even  to  China,  367. 

Characteristic  analysis  of  Welsh  coal,  at  different  puts  of  the 
basin,  362. 

Anthracite  and  its  uses,  Dr.  Fyfe's  experiments,  366. 
its  application  to  iron  making,  366. 

Welsh  coal  in  London,  262. 

Fire  damp,  362. 
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Wales,  South,  iron  manufacture,  371. 

Waldai  hills,  N.  Russia,  bituminous  coal  range,  614. 

Wallachia,  Ottoman  empire,  tertiary  lignite  or  coal,  amber,  bitumen,  fossil 

wax,  petroleum,  568. 
Way-leaves  in  England,  273. 
West  India  Islands,  Cuba,  243. 

Chapapote,  petroleum,  243. 
Importation  of  coal  into  the  West  Indies,  247. 
Jamaica,  thin  coal  seams,  248. 
Porto  Rico,  248. 
Barbadoes,  asphalt,  naphtha,  249. 
6uadaloupe,  250. 
Antigua,  250. 
Trinidad,  bitumen,  250. 
Grenada,  vegetable  fossils,  251. 
St.  Lucie,  volcanic  traces,  252. 
Westphalia,  Prussian,  annual  production,  523. 

The  Buckeburg,  lignite,  523. 
Silicified  wood  in  Basalt,  Siegen,  523. 
Wheeling,  Virginia,  iron  manufacture,  43. 
White  Sea,  shores  of,  lignites,  614. 
Wilderness  of  Saint  Anthony,  20. 

Wire  cables  in  mining,  in  Prussia,  England,  America,  &c.  533. 
Wittenberg  in  Prussian  Saxony,  lignite  and  amber,  522. 
Wisconsin,  bituminous  shale,  peat,  169. 
Wolchow,  Moravia,  brown  coal  and  retinite,  578. 
Wood,  annual  amount  and  consumption  of,  in  the  Austrian  empire,  573. 

in  the  Tyrol,  "         576. 

in  Lower  Styria,  "        581. 

in  Illyria,  "        579. 

in  Galicia,  "        582. 

in  Bohemia,  "        588. 

in  Dalmatia,  «'        578. 

in  France,  amount  and  value,  469. 
Employed  in  iron  making  in  Carinthia,  579. 

"  in  Upper  Styria,  579. 

"  in  Luxemburg,  544. 

Torrefaction  of,  in  France,  470. 

Comparative  value  of  wood  and  coal  for  steamers  in  East  Indies,  649. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  plumbaginous  anthracite,  151. 
Wrentham,  «'  "  152. 

Wurtemberg,  coal  and  lignite,  540. 

Peat  employed  in  iron  making  of  three  kinds,  541, 

Zante,  Petroleum  Springs,  Ionian  Islands,  565. 

Zundsweiler,  in  Baden,  anthracite,  543. 

Zurich,  brown  coal  mines,  with  fossil  bones,  570. 

Zealand,  New,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  682.  * 

Northern  Island  or  New  Ulster,  coal  in  various  parts,  683. 

Middle  Island,  or  New  Munster,  coal,  684. 

Anthracite,  bituminous  coal  and  iron — also  bitumen,  684. 
Zollverein,  German  custom-house.  League,  509. 

Commercial  movement  of  coal  in  the  States,  510. 
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ZoDfeiem,  coal  importatioiia  from  Gieat   Britain^  and  ezportations  to 
France,  510. 

Annnal  production  of  coal  in  the  ZoUverein,  51 1. 

Ckmsamption  *'  **  512. 

Railroads,  within  the  Oennanie  Union,  513. 

M.  Goldenberg'0  report  on  the  coal  hasins  of  the  ZolhereiD,513. 

Lignite  or  brown  coal,  peat,  charcoal,  wood,  gaa,  512. 

Gas  used  in  refining  iron,  512. 

Manafactores  in  the  States  of  the  ZoUveran,  513. 

Iron  manufacture        ^  <'  514. 

Table  of  the  production  of  iron,         <'  516. 

Periodical  production  of  iron  imported,  517. 
ZwickaUi  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxonj,  cod-fidds,  Fech  Kohle,  542. 
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